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PREFACE 


I  undertook,  not  without  diffidence,  the  task  of  writing  the 
Life  of  Charles  Lever;  but  observing,  some  years  ago.  that 
the  men  who  best  knew  him  were  fast  passing  away,  and  that 
not  one  of  the  survivors  was  likely  to  take  the  labour  in  hand, 
I  determined  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  a  gifted  friend,  and  to 
go  to  work  while  their  help  yet  remained  available.  One  by 
one  they  have  since  followed  him  to  whose  memory  they 
helped  to  build  this  cairn. 

I  desire  at  the  very  outset  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Lever's  life-long  associate,  Major  Dwyer,  whom  he  designed 
to  be  his  biographer.  Dwyer  placed  all  his  treasures  at  my 
disposal,  and  his  aid  has  been  prodigal  all  through.  Canon 
Hayman,  Hector  of  Douglas,  Lever's  old  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, also  deserves  my  best  thanks.  He,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Pearce,  of  Queen  Anne  Street,  now  a  distinguished  artist, 
and  formerly  the  amanuensis  of  Lever,  carefully  revised  the 
proof-sheets.  Mr.  Harry  limes — a  gentleman  doubly  related 
to  Lever — has  enriched  the  present  edition  with  a  mass  of 
interesting  detail. 

The  Examiner — dear  to  memories  of  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Fon- 
blanque,  and  Forster — in  reviewing  this  Life  of  Lever, 
qualified  some  praise,  which  it  too  kindly  bestowed,  by  adding  : 
— "Mr.  Fitzpatrick  may  not  have  produced  a  model  bio- 
graphy; but,  perhaps,  the  chief  reason  of  this  is,  that  he  has 
set  a  very  difficult  ideal  before  him.  He  has  not  been  content 
to  imitate  the  usual  and  certainly  inartistic  plan  of  spinning  a 
biography  out  of  a  catena  of  letters,  with  brief  intermediate 
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links   of  narrative.      He   has   tried   to    digest   his   abundant 
materials." 

Among  these  "  abundant  materials w  were  nearly  four 
hundred  letters  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Lever's  publisher — not  to  speak  of  other  stores 
supplied  by  persons  whose  names  were  fully  acknowledged  in 
the  first  edition. 

As  regards  Lever's  letters,  I  have  read  piles  of  them 
without  being  tempted  to  make  many  notes.  Every  point, 
however,  marked  by  wit,  or  as  furnishing  fact  for  his  "  Life/' 
I  duly  welded  into  the  text. 

Some  suggestions  offered  by  reviewers  have  been  followed 
in  this  carefully  revised  edition.  For  its  shortcomings  the 
readers'  indulgence  is  asked. 

W.  J.  F. 

49,  Fitzwilliam  Square,  Dublin, 
October  1st,  1884. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Birth  and  Boyhood — James  Lever's  belongings — School-days  and  adventures — 
Theatrical  Exploits — Military  bias — Mr.  Innes'  Kecollections — A  Comical 
Portrait: — The  Battle  of  Mountjoy  Fields,  and  what  came  of  it — A  Police 
Magistrate  disgraced — Lever's  first  and  only  Love — Recollections  of  the 
boy  Lever,  by  Henry  West,  Esq.,  an  Irish  County  Judge. 

Charles  Lever  was  not  very  accurately  informed  as  regards 
his  own  age.  The  memoir  revised  by  himself  in  "  Men  of  the 
Time/'  states  his  natal  year  as  1809.  The  obituaries  copied 
what  they  found;  but  a  mortgage  deed,  preserved  in  the 
Registry  Office,  Dublin,  establishes  the  truth : — "  1809.  James 
Foxall  to  James  Lever,  builder,  premises,  North  Strand, 
dwelling-house,  outhouses,  yard,  and  garden  held  for  lives  of 
John  Lever,  eldest  son  of  lessee,  and  Charles  James  Lever, 
his  2nd  son:  John  then  aged  13,  Charles  3  years."  Thus  it 
appears  that  Charles  Lever  was  born,  not  in  1809,  but  in  1806. 

Charles  James  Lever  was  born  in  the  North  Strand, 
Dublin,  on  August  the  31st,  180b'.  The  house,  originally  a 
private  one,  has  since  been  altered  into  a  butcher's  stall,  and 
may  be  now  recognized  as  number  35,  Amiens  Street.  The 
burial,  baptismal,  or  other  registers  of  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
Marlborough  Street,  throw  no  light  upon  the  dates  of  James 
Lever's  marriage,  or  even  the  births  of  his  children. 

James  Lever  was  an  Englishman,  and  claimed  kindred, 
Charles  said,  with  no  end  of  Levers,  all  more  or  less  distin- 
guished, including  Ralph  and  Thomas  Lever,  learned  church 
writers  in  the  16th  century ;  Christopher  Lever,  author  of 
"  Queen  Elizabeth's  Tears ;  "  Sir  Assheton  Lever,  of  whom 
presently ;  and  Darcy  Lever,  who  wrote  the  "  Sea  Officer's 
Sheet  Anchor."  His  family  was  an  old  Lancashire  stock,  part 
of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  that  great  nursery  of  self-reliant  men. 
Near  Bolton  are  three  parishes — Darcy  Lever,  Great  Lever, 
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and  Little  Lever ;  and  the  name  originally  was  derived  from  a 
locality,  and  written  "De  Lever/' 

In  the  16th  century  Adam  Lever,  of  Great  Lever,  had  an 
only  child  and  heiress,  Margaret,  who  married  in  1535  Sir 
Balph  Assheton,  and  brought  with  her  the  lordship  of  Lever. 
"Sir  Assheton  Lever/'  writes  Charles,  "was  my  father's 
kinsman,  an  old  hermit,  who  squandered  a  large  fortune  on 
stuffed  birds  and  founded  a  museum — having  beggared  his 
family/' 

James  Lever,  full  of  energy,  resolved  to  do  for  himself. 
Ireland  was  no  terra  incognita  to  him,  one  of  his  ancestors 
having  been  a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the  Commonwealth.* 

Kobinson  Carolin,  an  octogenarian-builder,  and  for  a  long 
period  the  landlord  of  James  Lever,  describes  him  as  obtain- 
ing through  Government  favour  the  work  of  the  Dublin 
Custom-house — a  monopoly  much  coveted  by  his  brethren  in 
the  trade.  McDougal  writing  in  1799,  describes  the  Custom- 
house, as  then  recently  built  by  John  Beresford,  Commis- 
sioner of  Revenue,  nominally  for  the  public  service,  but  really 
as  a  palace  for  personal  residence.  He  was  the  back-stairs 
Viceroy,  who  manipulated  every  department  of  the  executive, 
and  in  comparison  to  whose  power  the  Lord  Lieutenant  him- 
self was  a  cypher. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  was  Lever's  house  and  (C  Beres- 
ford's  riding-school,"  used  for  drilling  the  yeomanry  and 
flogging  persons  suspected  of  seditious  bias.  Men  were  tied 
up  to  triangles  and  left  clothed  in  rags  of  their  own  skin.  But 
Dublin  became  at  last  used  to  this  sort  of  thing;  and  a  wag 
one  day  wrote  over  the  door  "  Mangling  done  here  by  Beres- 
ford and  Co."  "Triangles"  had  long  been  a  familiar  house- 
hold word  to  young  Lever,  and  forty  years  after  he  tells 
McGlashan  that  he  had  a  decided  predilection  for  the  comic, 
but  not  for  conic  sections — "  there  never  was  a  man  with  less 
mathematical  head,  and  I  have  as  great  a  horror  of  triangles 
as  though  I  had  figured  in  the  Irish  Rebellion." 

Beresford's  grotesque-looking  yeomanry  corps  were  ironi- 
cally styled  "  Caesars,"  in  allusion  to  their  habit  of  seizing 
person  and  property. 

In  1807  James  Lever  built  the  "Round  Church,"  Dublin, 
from  designs  by  Johnston.  Lever  was  also  associated  with 
liiin  in  the  erection  of  St.  George's  Church  and  the  General 
Post  Office.     Johnston  was  an  influential  man,  and  founded 

*  The  list  of  adventurers  in  Mr.  Prendergast's  "  Cromwellian  Settlement  of 
Ireland,"  includes  the  name  of  Robert  Lever,  jun.,  of  Manchester,  and  in  that 
city  Lever  Street  may  be  found.    Liverpool  was  f.nciently  spelt  Lever-pool. 
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the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts.  Another  architect, 
Mr.  Louche,  had  a  high  opinion  of  James  Lever,  threw  good 
work  in  his  way,  and  was,  at  last,  appointed  executor  under 
his  will. 

Fifty  years  ago,  people  regarded  architect  and  builder  as 
convertible  terms — influenced  by  the  proverb,  ' '  a  good  archi- 
tect buildeth  on  a  sure  foundation."  James  Lever  was  styled 
an  architect  quite  as  often  as  a  "  builder,"  and  few  were  dis- 
posed to  cavil  at  the  honorary  rank  thus  awarded.  In  1795 
he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Mathew  Candler,  Esq.,  and  niece 
of  Archdeacon  Helsham,  both  being  Cromwellian  families  who 
had  received  grants  of  land.  The  precise  date  of  the  marriage 
cannot  be  ascertained,  no  deed  of  settlement  having  been 
executed.  "  Lever's  father  told  me,"  writes  Mr.  Innes,  "that 
he  was  married  in  Dublin,  by  a  clergyman  of  his  own  name,  to 
whom  he  introduced  himself  as  a  relation.  The  match  with 
James  Lever  I  always  believed  to  have  been  a  love  match,  and 
to  the  very  last  their  manner  was  more  like  that  of  lovers  than 
of  a  humdrum  couple  of  forty  years'  standing.  She  was  a  little 
woman  of  coquettish  manners,  which  she  retained  to  the  end. 
Ordinarily  she  sat  on  James  Lever's  knee  at  dinner,  helped 
everybody,  and  seldom  eat  anything  herself.  To  make  every- 
body eat  to  repletion,  drink  to  repletion,  and  then  set  them  on 
to  some  mode  to  produce  fun  and  laughter,  seemed  the  end 
and  aim  of  her  existence." 

"  Charley  and  I  were  born  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other,  and  we  were  playmates  together  throughout  a  happy 
childhood,"  observes  Mrs.  Sophia  Lodge,  the  daughter  of 
James  Lever's  executor,  Mr.  John  Louche.  They  became  much 
attached.  "  The  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lever  presented  the 
acme  of  comfort.  It  was  called  (  The  Sunny  Bank,'  from  the 
bright  fires  and  faces  which  shed  rays  of  warmth  around.  My 
position  every  evening  was  on  one  knee  of  Mr.  Lever,  while 
Charley  occupied  the  other.  After  breakfast  he  would  put  on 
his  father's  spectacles,  and  affect  to  read  aloud  from  the  morn- 
ing paper  all  sorts  of  stirring  occurrences.  The  parents,  more 
matter-of-fact,  would  listen  attentively,  and,  after  Charley  left 
the  room,  gravely  discuss  the  matter,  and  sometimes  vainly 
search  the  journal  for  these  wondrous  details.  John  Lever — 
then  passing  through  college — had  a  study  in  the  house. 
Many  a  time  he  gave  us  money  to  keep  out  of  it.  He  read  so 
hard,  that  crushing  headaches  tortured  him.  Charley  had  a 
theatre  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  with  scenery  which  we 
patched  and  painted.  He  and  I  frequently  figured  in  some 
impromptu  scene,  before  an  audience  often  restricted  to  the 
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old  cook  or  the  apprentice.*  Mrs.  Lever  encouraged  this  play, 
as  it  kept  Charles  out  of  John's  way." 

Charles  Lever  attended  three  schools  before  he  went  to 
Wright's  Academy.  Mr.  Eosborough,  of  Dublin,  has  been 
good  enough  to  communicate  some  recollections  of  childhood, 
which  will  prove  the  more  welcome  when  the  words  of  Dr. 
Johnson  are  remembered  :  "  Not  to  describe  the  schools  or  the 
masters  of  men  illustrious  in  literature  is  a  kind  of  historical 
fraud  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously  diminished  "  : — 

"  My  recollection  of  Charles  Lever  dates  from  his  cradle, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  we  were  born  under  the  same  roof,  a 
party-wall  merely  dividing  my  father's  house  from  Lever's. 
We  were  constantly  together  in  different  stages  of  childhood. 
In  1809  a  schoolmaster  named  Ford  came  to  lodge  in  my 
father's  house,  and  opened  an  academy  there.  Charley  Lever, 
then  aged  four  years,  was  one  of  the  pupils.  Ford's  sister,  a 
figure  not  unlike  Mrs.  Squeers,  kept  house  for  him.  Ford  was 
addicted  to  the  brutal  habits  of  his  time  and  class.  He  daily 
flogged  with  savage  ferocity.  Little  Lever  came  in  for  his 
share;  but  it  was  not  easy,  even  at  that  tender  age,  to  beat 
out  the  buoyancy  of  his  nature.  Ford  had  forty  pupils,  of 
whom  I  am  now  the  sole  survivor.  One  day,  a  new  boy  having 
arrived,  Ford  flogged  my  elder  brother  out  of  his  seat,  to 
make  room  for  the  new-comer,  little  Lever  looking  aghast  at 
the  outrage.  My  father  was  constantly  out  during  the  day, 
or  his  child's  cries  would  Lave  brought  him  to  the  rescue ;  but 

*  One  was  named  "Windgrave  ;  the  other  had  lazy  habits,  which  did  not 
coincide  with  James  Lever's  views,  who  was  a  man  of  English  energy.  "  Find- 
ing him  one  morning  in  bed  late,"  observes  Mrs.  Lodge,  "  Mr.  Lever  took  a 
stick,  and  beat  him  from  beneath  the  blankets.  He  ran  from  the  house  and 
enlisted.     Twenty  years  after  a  gentleman  sent  up  his  card,  on  which  '  Captain 

'  was  written.     '  You  don't  seem  to  remember  me.'     Mr.  Lever  said,  '  No/ 

'  You  made  my  fortune,'  he  said,  '  and  I  have  come  to  thank  you.  The 
chastisement  you  gave  me,  for  habits  which,  if  unchecked,  could  only  end  in 
my  ruin,  marked  a  new  era  in  my  life.  It  taught  me  energy  and  discipline.  I 
first  got  good  conduct  badges,  and  promotion  followed  fast.'  Mrs.  Lever  was 
an  energetic  housekeeper.  Charles  did  not  care  for  meat ;  nothing  but  pies 
would  satisfy  him.  She  had  a  brother  who  one  day  arrived  from  India,  bearing 
beautiful  presents,  but  on  returning  to  the  East  he  was  lost.  We  kept  the  news 
from  her  for  seven  years,  during  which  time  she  would  often  say,  '  Is  it  not 
strange  John  never  writes  1 '  Mrs.  Lever's  hobby  lay  in  a  love  of  old  china, 
and  buying  up  antique  bargains  in  Liffey  Street.  When  any  new  article  of 
costume  or  furniture  appeared  in  the  house,  or  ware  at  meals,  Charley  would 
slily  ask,  '  Is  this  Liffey  Street  1 '  His  own  pocket-money  was  applied  to  buying 
old  books,  and  getting  them  bound.  An  honourable  little  fellow,  he  never  made 
love  to  any  girl" whom  he  did  not  mean  to  make  his  wife.  His  father  bought 
for  John  the  living  of  Tullamore.  He  preached  so  well,  that  we  called  him 
|  St.  Paul  in  the  Pulpit.'  On  one  of  the  last  occasions  that  I  met  Charley  at 
the  old  house,  he  presented  his  mother  with  a  handsome  silk  dress,  slily 
observing,  '  It's  not  from  Liffey  Street.' " 
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that  evening  he  showed  the  welts  on  his  arms  and  back,  and 
my  father,  boiling  at  the  sight,  rushed  upstairs  to  where  Ford 
was  reposing  in  his  easy-chair,  and,  seizing  his  birch,  which  he 
bore  like  a  sceptre,  thrashed  him  with  such  vigour,  that  he  ran 
yelling  out  of  the  house,  and  was  not  seen  more.  Another  of 
my  masters — Mooney — would  not  be  bothered  flogging  any 
isolated  victim,  but  generally  put  twelve  or  fourteen  in  a  row, 
and  then  rushed  up  and  down  their  ranks,  cutting  right  and 
left  with  furious  energy ;  and  I  afterwards  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  flogged  through  the  streets  for  a  felonious 
assault  on  one  of  his  female  pupils. 

"  Mrs.  Lever  was  very  kind  to  me.  There  never  was  a  pie 
or  pudding  in  honour  of  Charley's  birthday  that  I  was  not  sent 
for  to  help  in  celebrating  the  event.  She  was  an  orderly,  tidy 
little  woman,  whose  appearance  is  now  vividly  before  me — 
very  unostentatiously  dressed,  and  such  a  perfect  model  of  an 
English  housewife,  that  I  thought  she  must  have  come  from 
the  other  side. 

"  My  school  connection  with  Lever  did  not  stop  here.  We 
were  both  sent  to  56,  William  Street,  whither,  satchel  on 
backs,  we  made  our  daily  journey.  Our  new  preceptor — 
Florence  MacCarthy — was,  like  Ford,  a  Roman  Catholic;  but 
no  two  men  could  differ  more  widely  in  characteristics.  Mac- 
Carthy was  an  accomplished  man,  with  a  fine  presence.  He 
had  entered  Trinity  College,  and  would  have  taken  a  scholar- 
ship with  higher  honours,  but  that  his  religion  disqualified 
him.  He  was  therefore  driven  to  open  a  school,  which  was 
attended  by  eighty  boys,  of  whom  I  do  not  know  one  now 
living  but  myself.  Amongst  them  were  two  sons  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote.  William  Coote  was  so  wrong-headed,  that  Charles 
Lever  loved  to  cram  him  with  false  data ;  and  he  certainly  had 
a  special  knack  in  engrafting  perverse  principles  upon  his 
mind.  Coote  was  quite  proud  of  the  progress  which  he  was 
persuaded  he  had  made ;  and  every  day  for  months  he  would 
shuffle  along  the  form  till  he  got  to  the  head  of  the  class, 
where  he  at  once  held  forth  with  an  air  of  pomposity  and 
importance  which  threw  the  school  into  fits  of  laughter,  and  in 
which  our  master  himself  was  constrained  to  join.  This  sys- 
tem was  going  on  for  a  long  time  before  the  absurd  display 
was  traced  to  the  effects  of  practical  joking,  and  still  longer 
ere  it  leaked  out  that  Lever,  the  handsome,  fair-haired,  inno- 
cent-looking boy,  was  the  delinquent.  I  may  add  that  Lever 
was  very  fat,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  taking  an  active 
part  in  our  sports.  This  play  on  Coote' s  credulity  occurred  in 
1814,  Lever  being  then  eight  years  old.     I  can  fix  the  date, 
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because  of  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  made  that  year 
memorable,  and  the  streets  impassable.  It  gave  rise  to  great 
distress  among  the  poor,  and  to  a  collection  of  £10,000  in  aid 
of  them.  While  want  and  sorrow  reigned,  we  boys  pelted  dull 
care  away  with  snowballs. 

"  One  day  Charley  and  I  mitched  from  school,  and  rambled 
off  to  Crumlin,  where,  meeting  a  round  car  full  of  Quakers, 
with  their  broad  beavers  f  nid-nodding'  at  each  other,  Lever 
and  I  began  to  pelt  them  with  small  pellets,  which  led  a 
'  Mawworm  '-like  man  to  smite  the  beast  that  drew  the  heavily- 
freighted  car,  and  to  lay  on  his  flanks  with  cruel  energy,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  get  away  quickly  from  the  jeers  of  two  rude 
urchins.  I  did  not  again  meet  Lever  till  after  he  returned 
from  Gottingen,  and  when  he  was  believed  to  be  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Stevens'  Hospital.  I  say  believed;  for  in  passing 
Castle  Street,  as  I  daily  did,  his  face  caught  my  eye,  surrounded 
by  officers  in  uniform,  leaning  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
guard-room  near  the  Castle-gate.  Again  I  lost  sight  of  him 
for  fourteen  years,  when  he  re-appeared,  and  might  be  daily 
seen  ridiug  through  Dublin,  attended  by  his  auburn-haired 
children  on  ponies,  while  everybody  paused  to  stare  on  the 
popular  author  of  '  Charles  O'Malley.' " 

Leaving  McCarthy's  school,  Lever  attended  as  a  day  pupil 
that  of  William  O'Callaghan,  113,  Abbey  Street,  described  as 
"  a  mathematician."  Here  dramas  were  performed  by  the 
pupils  previous  to  vacation ;  but  of  this  presently. 

"  Charley  was  a  capital  singer  of  comic  songs,  and  a  won- 
derfully expert  mimic,"  says  Sophia  Louche,  "  especially  of 
O'Connell."  The  boy  was  an  apt  scholar;  his  real  preceptor 
deserves  commemoration.  "John  Ottiwell,"  writes  Lever's 
cousin,  Harry  Innes,  "  was  a  hero ;  he  could  do  everything,  as 
we  believed,  better  than  anybody  else.  He  rode,  he  swam, 
he  ran,  he  jumped,  he  composed  verses,  he  sang  them,  he 
ventriloquized ;  he  had  a  voice  as  rough  as  that  of  a  bear,  also 
a  sort  of  falsetto,  as  clear  as  a  bell.  He  was  a  man  six  feet 
high,  with  features  no  way  remarkable,  except  for  the  contor- 
tions he  subjected  them  to.  His  eyebrows,  his  mouth,  his  ears, 
appeared  under  separate  command.  He  was  an  ill-looking 
customer  withal ;  unpleasant  to  meet  at  one  minute,  the  next 
he  was  a  jolly,  beaming,  bandy-legged  dwarf,  begging  for 
something  to  drink  your  honour's  health.  He  was  in  Lever's 
eye  an  admirable  Crichton,  aud  many  of  his  features  are  repro- 
duced in  Frank  Webber.  Ottiwell  passed  through  Trinity  with 
little  credit,  was  called  to  the  bar,  joined  O'Connell,  and  died 
early  a  disappointed  man."     He  was  the  son  of  one  "  Ottiwell, 
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a  subordinate  clerk  in  the  Revenue,"  who,  backed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Beresford,  succeeded  in  effecting'  a  fraud  on  the 
public  to  the  extent  of  £60,000,  of  which  full  details  will  be 
found  in  MacNevin's  "  Pieces  of  Irish  History,"  published  at 
New  York,  in  1807. 

The  sojourn  of  Charles  Lever  with  his  cousins  at  Inistioge 
in  1817  formed  an  era  in  his  life.  His  elder  brother,  John, 
had  previously  been  there,  and  brought  home,  as  his  wife,  Miss 
Anne  Innes.  "  To  approach  Inistioge,  except  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  was  no  easy  matter,"  writes  Harry  Innes.  <c  The 
roads  were  rough  and  winding;  they  were  carried  over  the 
tops  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  they  seemed  always  to  take 
the  direction  in  which  they  should  not  go.  The  village  itself 
appeared  to  be  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  bowl,  so  closely  did 
it  nestle  under  the  extensive  woods  by  which  it  was  over- 
topped ;  so  that  to  say  a  visitor  entered  the  town  was  scarcely 
so  descriptive  as  to  say  he  was  dropped  into  it.  There  was, 
however,  then,  as  well  as  now,  a  broad  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  little  town,  leading  for  some  five  miles  through  the  noble 
demesne  of  Woodstock,  famous  as  the  scene  of  Banim's 
thrilling  story  of  f  The  Fetches/  It  was  a  dead  level,  the  hills 
rising  on  either  side,  covered  with  plantations  to  their  very 
tops.  High  rocks  seemed  to  impede  the  way,  but  they  only 
served  to  turn  the  approach  into  fresh  scenes  of  picturesque 
beauty. 

"  This  broad  avenue  was  of  nature's  making,  and  was  the 
tidal  stream  of  the  Nore,  admittedly  unsurpassed  as  river 
scenery.  The  impression  it  made  on  Lever  was  never  effaced. 
In  '  The  Daltons '  it  is  described  with  great  exactness,  though 
under  changed  names.  In  other  books  he  applies  the  names  of 
localities  thereabouts  to  the  creations  of  his  brain,  and  in  some 
bestows  the  names  of  his  early  intimates  on  the  very  black  or 
very  white  characters  that  are  born  in  novel  writing. 

ffEven  in  his  last  work,  '  Kilgobbin/  threescore  years 
after  his  first  visit  to  us,  he  eulogized  the  scenery  of  the  Nore. 
Charles  was  eleven  years  old  at  the  date  of  this  visit,  but  in 
manner,  dress,  and  appearance  seemed  much  more  advanced. 
He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  lad,  somewhat  vain,  ready  of 
speech,  with  a  laughing  manner,  and  wonderfully  self-possessed 
for  a  youth  of  his  standing.  By  his  cousins,  some  of  whom 
were  his  elders,  he  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  position  of  a 
senior,  or  rather  of  general  director,  at  work  or  play,  and 
seldom  has  a  quiet  household  been  turned  so  completely  up 
end  down.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  '  theatrical  fiend/ 
young  Lever  was  undoubtedly  possessed  by  him.  The  previous 
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half-year  at  his  Dublin  school  had  wound  up  by  a  theatrical 
performance.  In  the  play  Lever  had  signally  distinguished 
himself.  He  was  proud  of  his  success  and  the  applause  he 
excited,  and  a  country  audience  was  now  to  be  invited  to 
confirm  the  Dublin  verdict. 

"  We  young  people  went  nearly  mad  on  being  bitten  with 
his  Thespian  taste.  A  loft  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre,  and 
Lever  did  everything.  He  was  scene-painter,  prompter, 
played  the  fiddle,  sang  all  the  songs,  acted  all  the  chief  parts, 
and  dressed  the  performers.  The  favourite  pieces  were 
'Bombastes  Furioso/  and  the  'Warwickshire  Wag/  but 
tragedies  were  not  neglected,  for  I  have  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  sore  bones  I  got  dying  on  the  hard  boards.  Lever's 
fame  rose  high  in  the  village  ;  in  those  days  a  wonderful 
'Infant  Koscius'  was  brought  out  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the 
metropolitan  theatres,  and  the  good  people  of  Inistioge  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  had  secured  one  of  the  family.'" 

Portraits  of  other  men  who  helped  to  mould  the  youthful 
Lever  at  Inistioge  will  be  found  as  appendices,  sketched  by 
the  same  graphic  pen.  Among  these  was  Hewitson  Nixon,  of 
Brownsbarn,  a  man  who,  although  blind  from  childhood,  had 
passed  through  most  extraordinary  adventures,  and  left  Lever 
spellbound  by  his  marvellous  power  in  describing  them,  Mr. 
Innes  will  show  how  the  boy,  having  attended  the  meets  and 
hunts  in  Kilkenny,  and  cut  a  splash  "just  as  the  hare  was 
taken,"  found  his  exploits  commemorated  in  a  ballad,  sold  at 
fairs  and  races  for  one  halfpenny.  Mr.  Innes  describes  at 
length  the  career  of  Benjamin  Whitley,  but  however  curious, 
it  cannot  fairly  be  pressed  into  this  memoir.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  Lever  knew  him  at  Inistioge,  and  that  he  may  have 
been  one  of  the  men  of  whom  he  said,  long  after,  that  any 
knowledge  he  possessed  was  not  derived  from  volumes  in 
sheepskin,  but  from  books  in  flesh  coverings.  How  he  got  on 
with  the  parson  more  particularly  concerns  this  page. 

"  Whitley/''  continues  Mr.  Innes,  "  kept  up  perpetual  war- 
fare with  him,  and  he  soon  contrived  to  enlist  Lever  on  his 
side  in  the  contest.  The  parson  was  of  a  species  that  has  long 
ceased  to  exist.  He  was  a  short,  fat  man,  with  hanging  jaws, 
enormous  paunch,  and  short  thin  legs,  invisible  for  years  to 
the  holy  man  from  the  great  protuberance  that  overhung 
them.  He  wore  a  sheepskin  wig;  his  coat,  of  clerical  cut, 
reached  nearly  to  his  heels ;  an  ample  waistcoat  covered  him 
in  front,  furnished  with  flapped  pockets,  in  which  his  hands 
usually  reposed;  breeches  with  buckles  at  the  knees  ;  pepper 
and  salt  stockings  ;  shoes,  with  immense  square  toes,  completed 
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his  attire.  His  clerical  duties  did  not  press  heavily  upon  Mm. 
His  sermons  were  sufficiently  impressive  for  ordinary  occasions, 
and  could,  with  a  slight  change  of  text  and  clothes,  be  made 
to  suit  days  of  thanksgiving  or  humiliation.  He  was  the 
possessor  of  a  full  dozen  of  these  sermons,  calculated  to  last  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  when  their  time  for  duty  would  come  round 
again. 

"  The  hardest  half-hour  of  the  week  was  after  service  on 
Sundays,  when  the  Protestant  youth  of  the  parish  received 
ample  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  estab- 
lished religion.  On  these  occasions  every  young  Protestant 
had  the  opportunity  of  answering  two  or  three  questions  about 
the  Church  Catechism,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
parson  was  no  hard  task-master,  for  if  a  delinquent  failed  to 
answer  a  question,  it  passed  quietly  to  another.  Here  Lever 
and  I  were  obliged  to  attend,  greatly  against  his  grain,  for  he 
never  answered  a  question.  But  worse  happened  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  broke  into  open  rebellion,  and  declared 
himself  a  Methodist.  Now  Lever's  knowledge  of  Methodism 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  parson  held  it  in  especial  horror. 
To  l  Popery  '  he  had  a  proper  professional  dislike.  It  was  a 
noxious  plant,  no  doubt ;  but  then  it  appeared  in  some  way 
natural  to  the  soil.  It  had  grown  there  a  long  time,  and  he 
was  used  to  it ;  but  Methodism  was  an  exotic  of  recent  intro- 
duction, resembling  the  tares  planted  in  the  field. 

"  The  parson's  rage  with  Lever  was  excessive.  The  lad 
was  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the  class,  and  told  that  his 
father  should  be  made  acquainted  with  his  misdeeds. 

"  Whitley,  blind  Nixon,  and  Ottiwell,  were  all  remarkable 
men,  and  it  takes  no  great  sharpness  of  observation  to  detect 
in  Lever's  works  some  of  their  peculiarities  and  turns  of 
thought.  Lever's  statement  that  he  brought  little  learning 
with  him  into  school  or  college,  and  took  little  out,  cannot  be 
received  literally.  It  was  little,  no  doubt,  compared  to  what 
he  might  have  acquired,  but  was  ample  for  the  learned  pro- 
fession which  he  had  adopted. 

"His  dislike  to  study  was  intense,  anything  that  could  be 
picked  up  by  observation  or  mimicry  his  quick  perception 
mastered ;  but  I  heard  him  say  that  solitary  confinement  was 
always  bestowed  with  hesitation,  even  on  convicted  felons,  and 
that  a  man  shut  up  in  a  room  with  a  lamp  and  a  book  was  the 
same  cruelty,  no  matter  how  the  cell  was  decorated. 

"  At  school  a  ready  means  was  soon  discovered  by  which 
he  could  be  shaken  out  of  his  idleness.  It  was  only  to  hint 
that  wonder  had  been  expressed  how    such   heavy   lads    as 
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Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson  should  stand  above  him  in  class. 
Lever  would  reply  by  a  joke ;  but,  apparently  without  effort, 
Brown  would  be  displaced  and  Lever  stand  where  he  had 
stood.  Half  the  ingenuity  or  study  that  Lever  gave  to  schemes 
of  amusement,  if  otherwise  directed,  would  have  placed  him 
high  amongst  his  fellows.  With  his  teachers  he  led  a  rather 
untractable  life.  '  Man/  he  said,  '  was  naturally  a  wild  animal ; 
he,  like  the  horse,  required  whip  and  spur  as  well  as  bit  and 
curb,  to  secure  subjection.  The  spirited  horse  would  pitch  his 
trainer  over  his  shoulders  if  he  could ;  the  spirited  ]ad  would 
act  in  the  same  fashion.  Later  on  second  nature — habit — 
usually  forced  the  hunter  to  love  his  rider,  and  the  educated 
man  to  love  his  master/  When  Lever  visited  us  in  1817,  he 
was  found  to  be  behind-hand  in  two  important  points,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  attend  with  his  cousins  for  daily 
instruction  in  writing  and  figures.  The  instructor  was  James 
Cotterall,  schoolmaster  and  land-surveyor,  between  whom  and 
Lever  war  to  the  knife  speedily  broke  out.  There  were  then 
three  classes  of  schoolmasters  in  the  South,  and  all  three  found 
representatives  at  Inistioge.  Of  these  the  most  important) 
were  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  for  the  families  of  small 
farmers  and  labourers.  These  were  known  as  '  Hedge  School- 
masters/ School  accommodation  was  always  scant,  and  adjourn- 
ment to  a  neighbouring  field,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a 
hedge,  was  the  common  practice — hence  the  name.  Then 
there  were  the  Protestant  teachers — usually  the  parish  clerks; 
their  qualifications  being  ability  to  read  the  responses  of  the 
Church  Service  in  an  audible  manner.  The  third  class  was 
supplied  from  the  sons  of  wealthy  farmers,  and  they  received 
a  sound  education  at  colleges,  of  which  the  Catholic  bishops 
had  usually  one  in  every  diocese.  These  masters  had  the 
advantage  of  excellent  training  in  France  or  Flanders.  Of 
this  last  class  was  James  Cotterall,  to  whose  care  Lever  was 
now  handed  over.  He  was  a  weil-qualified  tutor,  with  an 
exalted  idea  of  his  own  importance ;  he  looked  upon  school- 
masters as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  One  of  his  theories  was  that 
the  youth  of  the  country  could  only  be  controlled  by  corporal 
punishments.  Previous  to  Lever's  introduction  to  our  house- 
hold, a  more  docile  set  of  pupils  than  Cotterall  had  rule  over 
could  not  be  imagined.  In  a  week  all  was  changed,  there  was 
negligence,  disturbance,  and  rebellion.  Lever  had  imported  a 
thousand  annoyances  for  the  master,  never  heard  of  before, 
and  Cotterall  fairly  admitted  himself  nonplussed.  He  was 
not,  however,  above  taking  his  revenge.  Daring  the  perform- 
ance of  Lever's  tragedy  of  the  '  Death  of  Nelson/  when  amidst 
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shots  and  groans  the  hero  falls  mortally  wounded  into  the 
hands  of  Captain  Hardy,  in  the  fishing  cot  that  did  duty  for 
H.M.S.  'Victory/  he  indulged  in  an  explosion  of  laughter 
which  completely  shattered  the  effect  that  Lever  had  been 
toiling  to  produce.  I  remember  some  lines  written  during  one 
of  Lever's  visits  to  Inistioge,  when  he  and  Cotterall  had 
changed  their  feud  into  friendship.  The  fishing  incident  they 
refer  to  occurred  about  this  time : — 

The  Schoolmaster. 

"  Our  study-room  windows  looked  out  on  the  Nore, 
Where  lay  our  good  cot,  called  the  '  Molly  Asthore,' 
With  tackle  onboard  for  the  afternoon  fishing, 
For  the  advent  of  which  we  were  anxiously  wishing. 
When  rounding  the  corner  there  came  into  sight 
A  vision  that  filled  all  our  hearts  with  affright, 
Though  it  was  not  a  ghost,  for  no  bode  of  disaster 
Could  have  shocked  us  so  much,  for,  Oh,  Lord,  'i  was  the  master. 
With  his  nose  in  the  sky,  with  an  air  of  command, 
Jemmy  Cotterall  appears  with  his  cane  in  his  hand, 
Switching  backwards  and  forwards,  as  seeming  to  say, 
If  all  is  not  right,  there's  the  devil  to  pay. 
And  all  had  gone  wrong,  for  our  tasks  were  undone, 
Our  pothooks  and  hangers  but  barely  begun, 
Sums  voted  a  nuisance,  '  Rule  of  Three  '  a  vexation, 
And  so  was  the  table  of  Multiplication. 
Then  the  master  waxed  wroth,  as  indeed  well  he  might, 
For  from  lessons  to  copy-books  nothing  was  right ; 
So  he  threatened  our  knuckles,  he  threatened  our  shoulders, 
He  threatened  parts  commonly  veiled  from  beholders. 
But  his  rage  soon  abated,  the  man  was  soft  hearted, 
And  forgave  all  our  sins  before  he  and  we  parted, 
He  picked  up  his  belongings,  and  went  on  his  way, 
Taking  vows  from  all  round  of  good  conduct  next  day. 
We  went  our  way  too  on  the  '  Molly  Asthore,' 
To  fish  the  bright  stream  of  the  swift  river  Nore." 

In  furnishing  sketches  of  so  many  persons  who  helped  to 
influence  and  mould  him,  we  must  not  omit  to  give  fuller 
canvass  to  his  father.     This  Harry  Innes  supplies. 

"  My  sons/'  he  said,  "  cannot  live  the  lives  of  idle  gentle- 
men ;  they  shall  have  a  fair  start  in  life,  but  nothing  to  deprive 
them  of  the  pleasure  of  making  their  own  fortunes."  James 
Lever's  profession  brought  him  into  relations  with  a  great 
variety  of  persons  ;  in  contracts  for  building  or  altering 
churches,  mansions,  colleges,  barracks,  theatres,  etc.,  including 
even  the  Irish  Parliament  House  :  and  amongst  these  persons 
his  genial  disposition  made  him  many  friends — he  liked  society, 
and  society  liked  him.  Round  his  hospitable  board  might  be 
seen  a  company  that  at  first  sight  would  be  deemed  incon- 
gruous. But  he  possessed  the  happy  art  of  welding  this 
material  together,  and  making  his  guests  pleased  with  them- 
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selves,  with  one  another,  and  with  their  host.  There  were 
songs,  and  there  were  stories,  and  long  ones  too,  for  such  was 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  Lever's  own  were  gems  of  their  kind  ; 
his  son  gave  them  to  the  world  long  afterwards,  handsomely 
reset,  polished  by  a  cunning  hand.  There  was  fun  and  frolic, 
and  sometimes  practical  jokes  ;  but  over  anything  approaching 
to  licence  Lever  kept  a  tight  hand.  Occasionally  the  bois- 
terous was  approached  somewhat  closely.  Mrs.  Lever  would 
be  asked  for  a  glass  of  liqueur,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
she  was  famous.  This  would  be  produced,  accompanied  by 
curiously  small  glasses.  While  going  round  the  table  a  dead 
silence  was  commonly  preserved,  each  sufferer  unwilling  that 
his  neighbour  should  escape.  But  then  came  a  roar  of  con- 
sternation, for  they  had  swallowed  the  hottest  compound  in 
the  world,  and  the  calls  for  cooling  liquids  were  loud  and  long. 
I  remember  a  guest  saying,  "Mrs.  Lever,  for  goodness'  sake 
keep  the  donor  of  your  liquid  at  staff's  end ;  a  whole  district 
of  hell  must  have  been  boiled  down  to  make  that  bottlet'ul." 
The  flask  was  labelled  with  an  Indian  inscription  translated 
1 '  Tongue-tickler,"  it  was  known  in  our  family  circle  as  the 
"  Red-hot  poker." 

"  But  there  were  other  guests  round  Lever's  table,  to  whom 
a  warm  welcome  was  always  accorded.  These  were  of  the 
numerous  class  whose  prospects  in  life  had  been  blighted  by 
the  union  with  England,  alongside  whom  Lever  himself  had 
manfully  struggled  in  the  evil  days  that  followed.  Their  con- 
versation was  of  the  brilliant  past,  of  the  orators  whom  they 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  of  the  thrilling  scenes  enacted  in  the 
great  drama,  when  the  curtain  fell  on  what  was  regarded  as 
the  extinction  of  the  nation.  To  these  men  Charles  was  an 
attentive  listener ;  the  seed  was  sown  that  long  after  bore 
fruit  in  his  graphic  description  of  the  Irish  gentleman  of  the 
period.  During  these  bad  times  the  trade  in  which  Lever  was 
engaged  suffered  severely.  House  property  fell  one  hundred 
per  cent. ;  but  tenants  were  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  No- 
thing but  an  honourable  economy,  added  to  the  skill  and 
energy  which  Lever  specially  possessed,  secured  his  safety, 
while  many  old  and  trusted  houses  fell  beside  him.  That  men 
get  politics  from  their  father  and  religion  from  their  mother, 
Lever's  sons  show.  He  was  a  Protestant  and  a  Tory,  and 
steadily  voted  with  his  party. 

"  The  estimation  in  which  his  fellow-citizens  held  him  will 
now  appear.  In  1800  no  wise  man  would  venture  on  a  lawsuit 
if  unprovided  with  a  good  case,  an  honest  attorney,  a  bag  of 
money,  and  a  bag  of  patience.     Eighty  years  ago,  litigants, 
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fortified  by  even  such  appliances,  found  the  end  doubtful,  law- 
suits bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  game  of  f  beggar- 
my-neighbour/  where  the  knave  with  the  last  dollar  sweeps 
the  board.  A  consequence  was,  that  most  commercial  disputes 
were  settled  by  arbitration,  and  James  Lever,  with  a  clear 
head  and  ready  tongue,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Dublin.  He,  however,  could  only  place  his  evenings  at  the 
disposal  of  clients.  The  trysting  place  was  usually  the  tavern, 
and  one  in  Capel  Street,  long  since  gone,  famous  for  beef- 
steaks, Malahide  oysters,  and  moderate  charges,  was  commonly 
selected.  Verdicts  were  always  proclaimed  after  supper,  for 
which  the  rule  was  that  the  victor  should  pay.  '  It  was  a 
consolation  prize/  Lever  would  say ;  f  for  the  beaten  man 
could  eat  and  drink  himself  into  contentment  at  the  expense 
of  his  adversary/  Lever's  services  on  these  occasions  were 
entirely  gratuitous ;  the  tavern  charges  represented  the  entire 
costs  of  the  suit." 

The  "Dublin  Directory"  for  1819  records  "Rev.  G.  N. 
Wright,  Principal  of  the  Proprietary  School,  Great  Denmark 
Street."  To  this  academy,  managed  by  a  committee,  and 
regarded  as  a  very  select  one,  Charles  was  now  sent,  and  he  is 
vividly  remembered  for  his  powers  of  story  telling  by  Mr. 
Adair  and  other  school-fellows.  He  is  described  as  a  not  very 
diligent  student,  fonder  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  romances 
than  a  new  leaf  in  improvement,  feeling  no  great  love  for 
grammars  and  lexicons,  and  rather  disposed  to  interrupt  the 
studies  of  the  other  boys  by  the  narratives,  "  to  be  continued," 
wherewith  he  enchained  them  from  day  to  day. 

George  Newenham  Yfright  was  a  man  with  stern  notions 
of  discipline,  who  for  a  slight  offence  would  expel  a  boy.  He 
"  combined  the  frown  of  Rhadamanthus  with  the  muscular 
energy  of  Wackford  S queers."  Lever  received  his  share  of 
strokes,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  other  boys,  for  his  school- 
fellows say  he  had  a  "  silver  end  to  his  tongue  "  which  pleased 
Wright,  and  some  favouritism  was  certainly  shown  to  him. 
As  a  classical  scholar  Wright  would  seem  to  have  been  over- 
rated, but  he  had  a  marked  literary  taste,  wrote  a  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  shortly  before  the  visit  of  George  the 
Fourth  to  Ireland  he  compiled,  with  Petrie,  a  "  Historical 
Guide  to  Dublin."  The  King's  visit  in  1821  formed  an  epoch, 
and  the  boys  of  Wright's  school  trooped  to  see  him  off. 

"  Certainly  that  autumn  eve  when  he  went  away,"  writes 
Lever,  "  it  presented  a  glorious  and  most  spirit-stirring  sight, 
as  the  gorgeous  western  sun  beamed  down  on  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  loyal  and  lusty-voiced  mortals.     After  all,  there 
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is  an  indescribable  magic  in  the  loud  huzza  of  a  million  of 
reasoning  bipeds,  whether  rushing  to  battle  or  hailing  a 
king." 

Charles's  visit  to  the  County  Kilkenny,  in  1817,  lasted  four 
months,  commencing  in  May.     "  His   second  visit,  in  1820/' 
continues  bis  cousin  Harry,  "  was   of  equal  length.      In  all 
externals  he  was  now  a  young  man  about  town,  though,  only 
fourteen  years  old.     He  wore  a  ring,  carried  a  glass  in  bis  eye, 
and  affected  deliberation  in  his  walk  and  talk.     He  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  men  older  than  himself.     The  colour  of 
ladies'  eyes  would   be    discussed,   their   glossy  ringlets,  and 
rounded  ankles.     He  had  even  speculated  which  of  his  lady 
friends  would  make  the  most  suitable  wife  for  a  man  who  had 
to   make  his  way  in  the  world.     But  all  this  was  only  skin 
deep — boyhood  was  not  so  easily  got  rid  of.     To  his  intimates 
he  was  the  same  laughter-loving  Lever  as  ever.     He  had  no 
objection  to  tops,  he  liked  marbles,  enjoyed  hunting  cats,  and 
loved  a  practical  joke.    With  provincial  young  ladies  Lever  was 
an  immense  favourite.    Dancing  was  then  in  a  transition  state. 
Country  dances  had  been  driven  from  Dublin  ball-rooms,  and 
had  found  no  firm  footing  even  in  country  quarters.     French 
dances,  that  had  achieved   this  conquest,  appeared   to  have 
irreconcilable  differences,  for  rival  professors  with  rival  figures 
contended  for  the  mastery.     The  minds  of  young  ladies  and  of 
their  chaperons  were  painfully  exercised   by   this  important 
controversy,  and  Lever  was  regarded  as  a  high  authority,  and 
soon  found  favour  in  their  sight.     At  picnics,  boating,  and 
sod  parties,  Lever's  companionable  qualities  were  now  brought 
into  light.     He  was  a  valuable  escort,  sang  songs,  could  throw 
in  a  good  second,  and  would  press  a  young  lady,  not  for  the 
song  she  sang  best,  but  for  the  song  she  took  most  pleasure  in 
singing.     Philips,  a  Dublin  actor,  was  at  that  time  the  object 
of  Lever's  admiration,  and  we  were  told  that  his  actions  and 
attitudes  were  Philips' s  in  miniature.     One  song,  of  which  I 
give  the   last   four   lines,  was  improvised   by  Lever   in  the 
summer  of  1820,  to  the  air  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  : — 

"  And  surely  life's  last  sun  shall  set, 
And  all  its  storms  be  o'er, 
Ere  those  who  knew  it  can  forget 
The  Vale  beside  the  Nore." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  hither  that  Lever  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Tipperary  Joe.  His  long  vacation  having 
expired,  he  was  sent  back  to  school. 

Mr.  Adair  writes:  "At   school  Lever  used   to  amuse  the 
other  boys  by  telling  stories,  based  on  actual  occurrences,  that 
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were  carried  on  from  day  to  day.  He  often  held  a  book  in  his 
hand — not  a  school-book — during  the  school  hours,  and  read 
stories  from  it,  as  if  rehearsing  his  tasks  with  his  companions." 

Here  we  have  the  boy  in  his  teens  already  at  the  work 
of  his  future  life,  and  addressing  the  sons  of  Erin,  some 
of  whom  became  soldiers.  No  trace  now  remains  of  these 
juvenile  tales,  but  it  may  be  assumed  from  anecdotes  which 
will  be  told  of  the  martial  practices  of  the  boys,  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  suited  to  the  predilections  of  the  audience.  In 
the  days  which  followed  Waterloo,  Dublin  was  a  great  garri- 
son town,  whose  best  streets,  squares,  and  salons  were  thronged 
with  gay  uniforms.  It  thus  formed  a  nursery  to  his  instincts. 
Lever  to  the  end  addressed  that  "  beloved  public/'  which  in 
his  first  sketches  he  styles  it,  and  was  perhaps  fully  understood 
by  it  only.  The  general  public  laughed  with  him  ;  sometimes 
they  laughed  at  what  they  regarded  as  his  extravagances,  but 
the  old  Irish  public  of  his  first  love  warmed  to  him  the  more 
because  the  mirror  he  held  out  to  them  reflected  their  faults 
and  frailties  as  well  as  their  warm  affections  and  social  in- 
stincts. All  this  distraction  of  story-telling,  however  it  may 
have  affected  the  other  boys,  seems  not  to  have  interfered 
very  seriously  with  Lever's  success  at  school.  Greater  things 
he  would  have  mastered  had  narrow  circumstances  and  severe 
discipline  compelled  him  to  work.  John  Lever  more  than 
once  took  him  in  hand  at  home,  for,  "  I  well  remember," 
writes  Major  Dwyer,  "the  words  with  which  the  younger  intro- 
duced me  to  the  elder  brother  in  1842  :  '  This  is  my  brother 
John,  whom  you  heard  preach  this  morning.  But  for  him  I 
should  never  have  learned  the  little  I  know.  He  has  been  a 
second  father  to  me/  M 

Many  of  Lever's  companions  at  Wright's  school  were  of 
good  family.  Their  fathers  belonged  to  learned  crafts,  "  and 
thus,"  writes  the  Major,  whose  family  then  occupied  a  high 
position,  "  he  had  whilst  a  mere  schoolboy,  of  twelve  years  old, 
already  acquired  in  Dublin  circles  fame  as  a  story-teller.  I 
myself  remember  hearing  of  him  long  before  I  knew  him  per- 
sonally, which  was  not  till  1825." 

Not  a  little  blue  blood,  indeed,  coursed  through  the  youth 
of  this  school.  Early  association  with  them  imbued  him  with 
an  aspiring  aim,  and  the  worthy  builder  showed  his  usual  tact 
in  placing  Charles  in  a  higher  social  position  than  he  himself 
enjoyed,  Corporal  punishment  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
in  Wright's  school  it  was  ungrudgingly  dealt.  But  the  only 
boy  who,  as  Mr.  Adair  tells  us,  he  saw  stripped  to  nudity  and 
flogged  was  Edward  S.  Dix,  afterwards  the  well-known  police 
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magistrate.  Later,  when  Knight  Boswell,  at  that  time  a 
strong  muscular  hoy,  was  about  to  be  subjected  to  a  severe 
caning,  the  subsequent  solicitor  resisted  the  attempt  at 
"  assault  and  battery/'  and,  squaring  at  Wright,  all  but  para- 
lysed the  arm  which  had  been  raised  to  smite. 

The  parson  had  authorities,  like  blows,  on  his  fingers' 
ends,  from  the  Scriptures  to  Locke,  who  notices  with  praise  a 
mother  who  flogged  her  child  eight  times  without  subduing  it. 
Wright's  predilections  were  not  lost  on  Lever,  who,  however, 
had  measured  his  mental  stamina.  He  discovered  that  Wright 
had  failed  to  pass  for  full  orders,  having  broken  down  on 
examination  in  the  Greek  Testament.  The  pupil  took  care  to 
let  him  know,  indirectly,  that  he  was  aware  of  this  fact.  The 
other  boys  chuckled,  and  the  cane  fell  less  heavily  from  that 
day.  Mr.  Wright  felt  small  even  among  small  boys,  winced 
under  their  sneer,  and  by  degrees  ceased  altogether  to  smite. 
But  he  took  strong  courses  in  other  ways,  and  even  went  the 
length  of  expelling  Mr.  Clibborn,  afterwards  an  able  officer  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  An  inquiry  having  been  held  by 
the  directorate,  it  appeared  that  Clibborn  had  been  wrongly 
accused  ;  Mr.  Wright  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Jones.  Wilkie's  picture  of  the  school  in  which 
more  fun  than  work  went  on,  often  found  its  reflex  here. 
Relaxed  discipline  within  led  to  wilder  freaks  without. 

The  north  side  of  Dublin  was  then  noted  for  the  escapades 
of  vagabonds  who  played  malign  tricks  on  unoffending  citizens. 
Party  feeling  ran  high  in  those  days.  Lever's  schoolfellows, 
who  all  represented  families  with  unpopular  sympathies,  were 
more  than  once  pelted  as  they  passed.  The  roughs  found 
allies  in  the  pupils  of  another  school  in  Grenville  Street — one 
of  inferior  social  caste.  These  boys  were  under  the  able 
generalship  of  a  stripling  not  undistinguished  in  after  life. 
Skirmishes  took  place,  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  a  regular 
pitched  battle  should  be  fought  in  Mountjoy  Fields,  then  a 
piece  of  waste  ground  on  which  Gardiner  Street  Church  and 
Convent  have  since  been  built.  Lever  helped  to  organize  the 
tiny  troops.  The  little  army  had  its  companies,  commander- 
in-chief,  its  outlying  pickets,  reserves,  and  even  its  sappers 
and  miners.  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  a  subsequent  eminent  engi- 
neer and  F.R.S.,  first  showed  his  talents  by  mining  the 
ground  on  which  the  enemy  were  to  be  next  day  engaged. 
A  small  mine  was  worked,  and  some  pounds  of  blasting  powder 
laid.  The  opposite  faction  mustered  at  length  in  great  force, 
and  opened  the  fight  by  a  brisk  discharge  of  sharp  stones, 
which  was   returned   by   Mr.  Wright's   boys  with   shouts  of 
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defiance,  and  a  fire  of  miniature  cannon.  A  charge  forward 
was  then  made  by  the  roughs,  some  of  whom  were  provided 
with  black  thorns,  which,  if  applied  to  the  skulls  of  the  juvenile 
army,  would  have  inflicted  serious  subsequent  loss  on  letters, 
law,  science,  physic,  and  divinity.  Dr.  Biggar  is  now  almost 
the  only  survivor  who  took  part  in  this  conflict.  He  held  a  high 
rank  in  the  command,  and  just  as  the  enemy  was  about  to  fall 
upon  them  like  an  avalanche,  word  was  given  to  fire  the  mine, 
which  a  lighted  cigar  promptly  accomplished.  The  explosion 
scattered  dismay,  and  inflicted  some  slight  bodily  wounds. 
Lever's  company  suffered  quite  as  much  as  the  euemy;  the 
faces  on  both  sides  were  scorched  and  scratched.  The  army 
of  the  north  retreated  in  disorder,  leaving  Mr.  Wright's  pupils 
in  possession  of  the  field — only  to  be  scared,  however,  by  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  police,  who,  with  their  glazed  caps  and 
side  arms,  the  uniform  of  that  day,  entered  Mountjoy  Fields 
at  every  point. 

Marlborough  Street  Police  Office  exhibited  a  scene  of 
some  excitement  when  the  case  came  on  next  day.  Hanging 
was  still  the  penalty  for  incendiarism ;  and  terrible  fore- 
bodings of  the  gibbet  or  Botany  Bay  smote  the  small  prisoners 
brought  up  before  Mr.  Magrath,  who,  in  his  occasional  ebulli- 
tions of  temper,  resembled  Mr.  Fang,  Oliver  Twist's  stern 
judge  :  and  Fang,  we  know,  was  a  veritable  portrait.  Some 
fussy  matrons  were  in  attendance  to  testify  that  the  north  side 
had  been  all  but  blown  into  the  southern  division  by  the 
shock,  while  the  weak  police  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
whole  affair  very  much  as  a  god-send.  The  boy-prisoners, 
including  Edward  Dix,  afterwards  police  magistrate,  are 
described  by  Dr.  Biggar  as  tongue-tied.  Mr.  Magrath  said  it 
was  a  bad  case,  and  scowled.  The  police  shook  their  heads, 
and  a  pin  might  be  heard  to  drop. 

At  last  a  boy  came  forward  as  spokesman,  and  appealed  to 
the  bench.  The  magistrate  declared  that  they  were  before 
him  on  a  charge  of  riot  and  outrage,  which  it  behoved  him  to 
suppress  with  a  firm  hand.  Lever  submitted  that  the  provo- 
cation they  received  from  a  lawless  gang  justified  them  in 
inflicting  condign  punishment :  that  the  vagabonds  were  the 
first  aggressors ;  that  self-defence  was  the  first  law  of  nature, 
and  that  a  war  of  juveniles  was  not  worse  in  principle  than 
war  waged  by  wiser  heads. 

Me,  Magrath. — "But  you  are  not  to  take  the  law  into 
your  own  hands.  Moreover,  you  use  firearms  and  introduce 
gunpowder  into  a  mine  previously  prepared,  and  with  malice 
prepense." 
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Master  Lever. — "All  sound  and  smoke,  sir;  our  cannon 
were  only  toy-guns,  and  the  mine  a  mimic  mine.  Most  of  us 
may  take  up  arms  yet  in  defence  of  our  king  and  country  ;  and 
might  we  not  be  worse  employed  than  in  learning  the  science 
at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  our  lives  ?  " 

Mr.  Magrath's  attitude  of  hostility  relaxed  :  without  com- 
plimenting Lever  on  his  eloquence,  he  certainly  seemed  struck 
by  it ;  and  he  brought  the  case  to  a  close  by  imposing  sundry 
small  fines,  which  would  suffice,  he  said,  to  satisfy  offended 
justice.* 

This  magistrate  was  himself  soon  after  arraigned  for  much 
graver  offences.  He  was  proved  guilty  of  embezzlement  and 
banished.  As  to  Master  Biggar — the  juvenile  commander-in- 
chief — he  was  flogged  five  successive  days  because  of  the 
determination  with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  spot  where 
Mallet  had  concealed  his  mining  powder. 

All  this  excitement  soon  found  reaction  in  repose.  Our 
next  glimpse  of  the  boy  Lever  is  as  an  observer  and  thinker. 
Old  bookworms  remember  a  fair-haired  youth  in  ringlets 
passing  from  stall  to  stall — those  old  stores  of  accessible  lite- 
rature, now  nearly  all  swept  away — and  burying  himself  deep 
in  the  "Mysteries  of  Udolpho/'  or  "The  Adventures  of 
Count  Fathom."  In  this  way  he  met  some  kindred  spirits, 
whose  contour  struck  his  impressionable  mind  with  photo- 
graphic fidelity.  Even  then  he  possessed  that  keenness  of 
observation,  which  in  the  old  novelist  of  sixty  was  an  admitted 
speciality. 

"  I  remember  when  a  boy,"  he  writes,  "  to  have  seen  a 
man  who  passed  his  days  wandering  from  one  bookstall  to 
another,  stopping  awhile  to  read  at  each.  His  dress  bespoke 
him  as  very  poor,  and  there  was  a  humility  in  his  manner  that 
still  more  indicated  narrow  fortnne;  he  never  would  presume 
to  occupy  the  place  of  a  possible  purchaser,  but  move  respect* 
fully  away  when  such  approached." 

Young  Lever  was  one  of  few  who  stepped  forth  from 
the  busy  world  which  swept  past,  to  offer  homage  to  those 
humble  stores  of  wisdom.  "  He  was  an  object  of  much  interest 
to  me.  I  used  to  watch  him  as  he  read,  and  hasten  to  take  up 
the  book  he  had  quitted,  curious  to  see  whether  one  class  of 
reading  had  its  principal  attraction  for  him,  and  what  that 
class  might  be.  Often  used  I  to  speculate  as  to  how  he  came  by 
this  knowledge,  and  ask  myself  if  it  were  a  source  of  happi- 

*  In  "  Charles  O'Malley,"  chapter  cv.,  is  an  incident  somewhat  akin  to  this, 
but  the  University  and  College  Giecn  are  made  the  site  of  the  row,  and  Webber 
takes  the  place  of  Lever. 
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ness  to  him.  Again,  would  all  this  greedy  pursuit  of  learning 
I  saw  in  him  survive  if  he  were  suddenly  to  become  rich,  the 
owner  of  a  well- stocked  library,  abounding  in  every  appliance 
of  ease  and  comfort  ?  Would  he  hang  as  enraptured  over  that 
volume  in  the  deep  recess  of  a  cushioned  chair,  as  I  have  seen 
him  when  the  rain  beat  against  his  face  and  the  rude  wind 
almost  swept  him  and  his  treasure  away  ?  "  Good  moralising 
follows,  proving  that  there  is  a  something  in  those  pleasures 
won  by  a  sacrifice  which  have  a  sweetness  all  their  own. 

A  military  bias  continued  to  assert  itself.  A  magazine 
paper  describing  a  visit  to  Dublin  in  1865,  says  that  he  verily 
believed  the  same  carman  drove  him  to  his  hotel  who 
used  to  take  him,  as  a  boy,  to  the  Pigeon-house.  This  is  a 
famous  fort  situated  in  the  Bay,  and  approached  by  a  causeway 
raised  above  the  water. 

What  if  the  military -struck  youth  should,  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  enlist  ?  An  eye  was  kept  to  him  by  his  elder 
brother,  destined  to  be  a  clergyman.  John  was  now  dis- 
tinguished in  college,  having  received  his  earlier  education 
at  a  school  presided  over  by  John  Fowler,  grand  Masonic 
secretary,  who,  in  the  estimation  of  his  awe-stricken  pupils, 
wielded  mysterious  terrors  by  shouldering  the  poker  and  cane 
alternately. 

"  Lever,  while  yet  a  schoolboy,"  writes  Dr.  Waller,  from 
information  supplied  by  Edward  Clibborn,  "  was  attracted  by 
a  pretty  little  girl  who  lived  in  the  Marine  School,*  and  thither 
he  used  to  steal  to  get  a  sight  of  or  a  word  with  her  almost 
daily.  One  of  his  acquaintances  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
him  with  flowers,  which  were  sometimes  given  by  the  boy- 
lover  to  the  girl,  sometimes  thrown  to  her  through  the  iron 
gate  of  the  courtyard,  which  was  guarded  by  an  old  sailor.  It 
was  a  matter  of  arrangement  among  his  companions  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  old  janitor  while  Lever  pursued  his  love- 
making." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  as  it  is  certainly  creditable  to 
Lever,  that  the  little  girl  thus  described  was  his  future  wife, 
Kate  Baker.     It  has  been  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases 

*  It  is  not  so  certain  that  the  house  in  which  Miss  Ba"ker  lived  was  at  that 
time  the  Marine  School.  The  directories  fail  to  notice  this  Academy  until  sub- 
sequent to  Lever's  scholastic  course,  when  they  thus  describe  it  :  "  Hugh  R. 
Baker,  Hibernian  Marine  School."  The  earlier  directories,  contemporaneous 
with  Lever's  boyhood,  record  :  "  W.  M.  Baker,  Deputy-Treasurer  to  the  Navy 
and  Greenwich  Hospital,  89,  Eogerson's  Quay."  Previously  he  is  described  as 
"  Secretary  to  the  European  Insurance  Company,  1,  Eden  Quay,"  and  later  of 
Dorset  Street,  "  Esquire."  Mr.  Baker's  position  was  indeed  very  respectable, 
and  he  had  seen  some  military  service,  which  made  his  home  the  more  attractive 
to  Lever. 
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in  which  a  man  is  found  marrying  his  first  love,  but  from  the 
Recollections  of  his  cousin,  it  appears  that  Lever  had  one 
attachment  previously.  The  friend  from  whom  the  flowers 
came  was  Mr.  Clibborn,  who  had  a  nice  garden  at  Leeson  Park, 
and  was  Lever's  schoolfellow. 

Thackeray  sang  to  the  maid  of  Newtownlimavady,  and 
Lysaght  to  Kate  of  Garnavilla.  Kate  Baker's  home — on  Sir 
John  Rogerson's  Quay — was  of  equally  great  orthography. 
Here  the  love  scenes  were  frequent.  Flowers  fell  in  bright 
profusion  before  the  girl's  path ;  "  Charley  is  my  Darling " 
became  a  favoured  song  iu  her  repertoire.  Hurried  interviews 
— sweet  and  stolen — continuously  passed.  The  young  folk 
pledged  their  troth  and  proved  loyal  to  their  fervidly  whispered 
vows,  though  the  long-looked-for  union  was  far  distant  yet. 

As  well  it  might  be.  Lever  was  still  a  mere  boy,  and 
had  not  even  entered  college.  Mr.  Wright  petted  him. 
Years  after,  when  he  had  become  famous,  and  his  old  master 
had  offered  congratulations,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  with 
Curran — "  The  work  is  yours.  What  you  see  is  but  the 
stucco  upon  the  building  of  which  you  laid  the  foundation." 

He  had  little  taste  for  the  sort  of  building  in  which  his 
father  had  engaged,  and  seemed  more  desirous  of  (t  building 
the  lofty  rhyme."  He  learned  enough  of  the  craft,  however, 
to  be  able,  in  after  life,  to  draw  useful  illustrations  from  what 
he  saw,  while,  at  the  same  time,  hitting  critics  by  whom  he 
had  been  reviled.  "  By  the  universal  law,  everything  has  its 
place  somewhere.  The  gnarled  and  bent  sapling  that  would 
be  rejected  by  the  builder  is  exactly  the  piece  adapted 
for  the  knee-timber  of  a  frigate;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  same 
principle,  dull  lawyers  make  excellent  judges,  and  the  people 
who  cannot  speak  within  the  limits  of  Lindley  Murray  are 
admirable  public  writers  and  excellent  critics." 

The  boy  was  not  without  ambition;  but  his  views  the 
matter-of-fact  builder  stigmatised  as  building  castles  in  the 
air.  Some  of  these  so-called  chateaux  en  Espagne  afterwards 
developed  into  such  successful  Spanish  pictures  as  we  find  in 
"  O'Malley,"  and  showed  that  the  road  to  Fame  was  not 
necessarily  paved  with  bricks. 

How  he  told  stories  at  school — danced — fenced — and 
laughed,  the  letter  of  Mr.  West,  an  Irish  county  judge, 
records: — 

"You  ask  me  to  communicate  to  you  my  impressions  and 
recollections  of  Charles  Lever  at  school.  For  this  purpose  I 
must  go  back  more  than  fifty  years ;  I  have  a  most  vivid 
recollection  of  him,  and  you  will  readily  understand  that  his 
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subsequent  career  has  kept  him  green  in  my  memory.  The 
house  in  which  Wright  kept  school — No.  2,  Great  Denmark 
Street — had  belonged  to  Lord  Ashtown,  and  was  finished  in 
the  best  style.  I  never  saw  Lever  in  the  drawing-rooms, 
where  the  classics,  etc.,  were  taught;  he  came,  after  lesson 
hours  were  over,  to  a  sort  of  theatre  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
garden,  to  take  lessons  in  fencing  and  dancing  only.  He  was 
a  prime  favourite  with  Sattell,  the  French  fencing  master,  and 
the  pride  of  Montague,  the  professor  of  dancing.  At  this 
time  he  resided  at  Coolock  wifch  his  father;  he  was  always 
gaily  dressed,  and  had  a  pony  to  take  him  from  the  school. 

"Mr.  Wright,  not  being  satisfied  with  his  position,  opened 
an  establishment  of  his  own  in  Rutland  Square,  and  carried  off 
many  of  the  pupils,  and  among  them,  I  should  think,  Lever, 
for  I  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  him  in  the  time  of  the  new 
head-master,  Mr.  Jones. 

"  He  was  even  then  a  vigilant  observer,  and  a  brisk 
raconteur.  I  remember  a  story  he  told  us  with  great  zest  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Norbury,  who  lived  next  door  to  the 
school,  and  whom  the  boys  used  to  watch  alighting  from  his 
horse,  with  top  boots  and  cheeks  puffing,  like  ^Eolus,  as 
depicted  in  the  caricatures  of  the  day.  Tne  story  was  that, 
being  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  a  brother  judge  (Vandeleur) 
in  Rutland  Square,  on  his  way  to  the  Court,  and  being  one  day 
challenged  for  being  too  late  at  the  door,  he  searched  for  his 
watch  in  his  fob,  and  not  finding  it,  called  out  with  an  oath 
that  he  had  left  it  in  the  pocket  of  the  bed.  On  his  return  he 
desired  his  butler  to  fetch  it ;  the  astonished  servant  informed 
him  that  he  had  handed  it  to  a  man  who  had  asked  for  it  for 
his  lordship,  giving  as  a  token  the  place  where  it  was  to  be 
found. 

"  Of  all  our  schoolfellows,  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  I  remember  but  two  living.*  The  recollection  of  the 
other  survivor  agrees  entirely  with  mine.  We  were  both 
wonderfully  surprised  with  his  literary  success.  I  have  met 
him  since  in  Brussels,  Munich,  Spezzia,  and  more  than  once 
in  this  house,  and  he  never  was  without  some  lively  story 
energetically  told;  I  never  could  hear  him  or  read  his  books 
without  being  reminded  of  the  vigour  and  agility  of  his 
dancing,  he  being  the  only  boy  in  the  school  who  could  cut 
five,  a  favourite  pas  of  the  professor's/' 

The   dancing   referred  to  by  Mr.  West   as   having   been 
carried  on  in  a  sort  of  theatre  at  the  rear  of  Wright's  school, 
was  much  stimulated  by  the  occasional  presence  of  girls  from 
*  Mr.  West  has  since  died. 
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a  ladies'  seminary  in  Mountjoy  Square.  Dr.  Stoker  remembers 
Lever,  all  grace  and  agility,  leading  off  with  a  Miss  Briscoe, 
while  he,  with  a  Miss  Adair,  figured  as  his  vis-a-vis.  He 
describes  Lever  as  one  of  the  handsomest  boys  he  had  ever 
seen.  His  long  hair  fell  in  glossy  ringlets,  and  his  smile  was 
sweetness  itself.  These  grand  Terpsichorean  fetes  generally 
followed  the  examinations  ;  and  the  parents  of  the  children  sat 
round  the  room,  while  Mr.  Montague,  fiddle  in  hand,  put  the 
tiny  dancers  through  their  evolutions.  Lever,  in  "  Jack 
Hinton,"  utilised  some  of  the  recollections  of  these  days  : — 

"  When  the  dancing-master  is  excited  by  passion  he  never 
loses  sight  of  the  unities.  If  he  flies  down  the  floor  to  chide, 
he  contrives  to  do  it  with  a  step,  a  spring  and  a  hop,  to  the 
time  of  one,  two,  three.  Is  there  a  confusion  in  the  figure — he 
advances  to  rectify  it  with  a  chasse  rigadoon.  Does  Mr. 
Somebody  turn  his  toes  too  much  out,  or  is  Miss  So-and-So 
holding  her  petticoats  too  high — he  fugles  the  correction  in  his 
own  person,  first  imitating  the  deformity  he  would  expose,  and 
then  displaying  the  perfection  he  would  point  to." 


CHAPTER    II. 

Life  on  the  Shannon  and  in  Trinity — Recollections  of  the  boy  Raconteur  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  J.P.,  and  Harry  Innes — Street  ballad-singers  personated 
— The  wildest  freaks  combined  with  almost  ascetic  morality — Webber 
— Takes  charge  of  an  emigrant  vessel — Canon  Hayman's  Recollections 
— Adventure  with  the  Red  Men — Quebec — The  Sea- Serpent — Return  to 
Ireland. 

Lever's  boyhood  was  full  of  happiness,  unlike  that  of  Dickens, 
who  was  engaged  at  this  very  time  in  tying  and  labelling  black- 
ing-jars at  a  window,  before  which  a  small  crowd  would  stop 
to  watch  his  marvellous  rapidity  at  work.  Lever  had  his  pony 
to  ride  to  school,  where  his  studies  seem  to  have  been  confined 
mostly  to  the  fun  of  fencing,  the  pleasant  whirl  of  the  waltz, 
or  the  romance  of  love-making.  The  iron  had  not  entered  his 
soul  like  that  of  his  great  contemporary — the  ill-fed,  ill-clad, 
uneducated,  and  uncared-for  boy  as  he  complains  to  have  been; 
and  doubtless  we  may  trace  to  the  joy  of  Lever's  youth  that 
wonderful  flow  of  animal  spirits,  which  in  manhood  bubbled 
over  with  pleasant  sparkles.  This  luxurious  little  life  in  which 
nobody  contradicted  him  helped  to  produce  that  endearing 
equanimity  and  domestic  devotion  which  Dickens,  with  all 
his  philosophy,  was  never  able  to  attain. 

Mr.  Cuthbert — one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Monks  of  the 
Screw — took  a  fancy  to  Lever,  and  contributed  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  life  by  telling  him  stories  of  Old  Dublin.  An 
historic  Preface  to  the  "  Knight  of  Gwynne  " — penned  shortly 
before  his  death — tells  us,  a  projoos  of  the  corrupt  means  by 
which  the  Union  was  carried  : — 

"  As  a  boy  it  was  my  fortune  to  listen  to  the  narratives  of 
the  men  who  had  been  actors  in  the  events  of  that  exciting 
era,  and  who  could  even  show  me  in  Modern  Dublin  the  scenes 
where  memorable  events  occurred,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
very  houses  where  celebrated  convivialities  occurred.  And 
thus  from  Drogheda  Street,  the  modern  Sackville  Street, 
where  the  beaux  of  the  day  lounged  in  all  their  bravery,  to 
the  Circular  Eoad,  where  a  long  file  of  carriages,  six  in  hand, 
evidenced  the  luxury  and  tone  of  display  of  the  capital,  I  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  features  of  the  time,  and  ransacked 
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the  old  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a  zest  which  only 
great  familiarity  with  the  names  of  the  leading  characters 
could  have  inspired." 

Among  other  houses  thus  pointed  out  to  young  Lever 
were  Wright's  school  and  the  adjoining  mansion  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Norbury.  The  former  had  been  the  residence 
of  Lord  Ashtown — who,  like  Lord  Norbury.  was  a  leading 
actor  in  the  struggle  which  cost  Ireland  her  Parliament.  The 
deserted  palace  of  the  Powerscourts  stood  within  a  door  or 
two  of  MacCarthy's  school  in  William  Street — the  first  he 
attended. 

The  Rector  of  Portumna,  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  somewhat 
peculiar  shepherd,  who  wielded  flageolet  as  well  as  pastoral 
staff.  "  The  only  part  of  the  church  service  he  could  be 
induced  to  read  was  the  first  morning  lesson  for  the  19th 
Sunday  after  Trinity — the  constant  reiteration  of  the  words 
f  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds 
of  music/  seeming  to  afford  him  intense  pleasure."  To  this 
musical  minister  who,  in  days  when  discordant  party-cries  ran 
high,  lived  in  harmony  with  all,  John  Lever,  on  receiving 
Orders,  was  sent  as  curate. 

"John  came  to  Portumna  in  1821 — and  remained  till 
1825  " — writes  Mr.  Palmer,  "  and  during  those  years  Charles 
spent  from  two  to  three  months  every  summer  with  him. 
They  had  a  pleasure  boat  on  the  Shannon,  and  went  out  every 
other  day,  sailing  about  and  calling  in  at  the  several  harbours 
along  the  shore  ;  and  Charlie  seemed  to  derive  great  pleasure 
in  taking  a  round  of  the  different  houses,  and  hearing  stories 
from  all  who  could  tell  them  ;  and  on  our  return  in  the  evening 
would  make  sketches  of  all  the  country  people,  and  concoct 
some  amusing  story  connected  with  our  day's  rambling.  I 
once  had  lots  of  those  sketches  and  stories;  but  was  very 
young  then,  and  have  lost  them  all." 

The  Waverley  novels  had  awakened  a  healthy  spirit  in 
Lever's  mind.  "  I  can  remember  the  time  when,  as  freshmen 
in  our  first  year,  we  went  about  talking  to  each  other  of 
( Ivanhoe  '  and  *  Kenilworth,'  and  when  the  glorious  spirit  of 
those  novels  had  so  possessed  us,  that  our  romance  elevated 
and  warmed  us  to  an  unconscious  imitation  of  the  noble 
thoughts  and  deeds  we  had  been  reading." 

John  Lever's  recollections  of  the  Portumna  days  have  been 
preserved. 

"  There  were  but  slight  obstructions  to  the  pleasant 
flow  of  social  life  in  the  We^t.  Many  of  the  gentry  were  no 
doubt  careless,  extravagant,  and  touclry,   but  they  were  at  the 
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same  time  good  natured,  easily  appeased,  fond  of  strangers, 
and  hospitable  to  a  fault. 

"  It  was  in  such  society  that  Charles  found  himself  at  an  age 
when  impressions  are  most  easily  made.  In  1823  he  entered 
his  eighteenth  year,  but,  being  tall,  looked  much  older.  He 
was  ready  of  speech  and  possessed  that  laughing,  though 
deferential,  manner,  which  he  never  lost,  and  was  no  small 
cause  of  his  social  success. 

u  The  roads  round  Portumna  were  the  worst  in  Connaught, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  the  incumbent  that  access  to  his 
parish  from  landing-places  on  the  lake  would  be  pleasanter 
and  safer  than  by  land.  A  boat  was  accordingly  procured, 
some  six  tons  burden.  She  was  cutter-rigged,  named  the 
1  Lady  of  the  Lake/  and  on  this  boat  most  of  the  days  and 
some  of  the  nights  of  the  summer  of  1823  were  spent  by 
Charles  and  his  friends.  f  The  crew '  were  sons  of  neigh- 
bouring squires,  seldom  less  than  six,  and  often  double  the 
number,  and  to  them  were  added  two  Scotch  officers  then 
quartered  at  the  barracks.  From  these  latter  Charles  acquired 
the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  of  Scotland  and  its  dialect, 
for  he  never  crossed  the  border.  He  then  learned  for  the  first 
time  what  hospitality  meant,  according  to  Western  interpreta- 
tion. If  the  boat  was  wind-bound  or  becalmed  within  view  of 
a  squire's  mansion,  a  missive  would  shortly  be  received  offering 
to  the  crew  pot-lack  or  liquor,  and  not  seldom  would  the 
squire  himself  appear,  giving  them  the  alternative  of  landing 
and  dining  with  him,  or  that  he  would  board  the  boat  with 
food  and  family  for  the  same  genial  purpose.  But  hos- 
pitality was  not  confined  to  any  class.  Often,  if  food  ran 
short,  a  foraging  party  would  land,  who  never  returned  empty 
handed.  For  potatoes,  eggs,  or  even  fowl,  it  was  almost  vain 
to  induce  the  peasantry  to  accept  payment.  For  ' potheen' 
money  was  indeed  expected,  but  the  quality  was  excellent,  and 
the  price  only  three  shillings  a  gallon.  Sometimes  a  bag, 
presumably  of  potatoes,  sent  from  a  farmer's  house,  would  be 
found  to  contain,  when  opened,  eggs,  fowl,  a  couple  of  rabbits, 
or,  better  than  all,  a  foot  or  two  of  '  Killaloe  bacon.'  This 
was  the  spiced  eel  of  the  Shannon,  preserved  in  its  own  skin, 
and  seasoned  in  the  chimneys  of  the  farmhouses.  There  was 
nothing  the  crew  liked  so  well,  and  Charles  was  loud  in  its 
praise.  The  after-taste  was  too  agreeable  to  be  called  thirst, 
though  it  excited  a  craving  for  small  doses  of  slightly  diluted 
potheen,  taken  hot  at  short  intervals  for  some  hours.  One 
evening  a  Gralway  gentleman  approached  the  boat,  and  asked 
him  if  the  tumbler  on  which  he  was  then  ensra^ed  was  the  first 
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of  the  series.  Lever  replied  that  the  first  tumbler  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  tumbler's  great  grand- 
father. The  new  comer  at  once  took  a  hand  at  the  game, 
remarking  that  the  reply  reminded  him  of  the  fifth  command- 
ment, which  was  the  first  with  promise."  * 

At  this  time  the  widowed  Countess  of  Clanricarde  resided 
at  the  Castle  of  Portumna  with  her  daughter,  Lady  Emily  de 
Burgh  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Lord  Howth),  her  son,  then  a 
minor,  being  absent  on  the  Continent.  Liberal  hospitality  was 
freely  dispensed,  and  the  brothers  Lever  were  frequent  guests 
at  the  Castle.  There  Charles  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
Galway  magnates,  some  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  '98  and  the  Union.  One  named  Blake, 
Lever  declared,  was  the  best  story-teller  he  had  ever  met. 
His  tales  were  of  fishing,  shooting,  hunting,  duelling,  rebellion 
and  warfare,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  sort  of  natural,  affinity 
attracted  Lever  and  Blake  to  each  other.  Though  elderly,  he 
was  still  ready  for  adventure,  or  for  any  scheme  of  excitement, 
or  frolic,  tending  to  ruffle  the  smooth  surface  of  every-day 
life.  Amongst  the  recollections  of  this  time,  which  John 
Lever  retained,  was  the  following : — 

"  At  one  of  these  social  gatherings  the  Countess  announced 
to  her  guests  that  she  had  laid  embargo  on  a  great  conjuror 
who  was  passing  through  Portumna,  and  that  he  would  enter- 
tain them  by  an  exhibition  of  his  art  in  a  room  she  had  directed 
to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

"  Handbills  were  circulated  amongst  the  guests,  describing 
the  powers  of  which  the  wizard  was  possessed,  his  successful 
performances  before  the  great  kings  of  the  earth,  and  his 
descent  from  Mahommed  the  prophet.  An  evil  spirit,  it  was 
stated,  had  deprived  him  of  the  faculty  of  utterance,  but  the 
angel,  Gabriel,  had,  in  lieu,  gifted  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
all  tongues,  a  power  to  read  the  future  of  the  world,  as  it 
was  written  by  the  angel  of  destiny  on  the  sun  and  stars ;  the 
future  of  nations  on  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  of  indi- 
viduals on  their  eye-balls,  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  the 
palms  of  their  hands. 

"At  the  time  appointed  such  of  the  guests  were  told  off  as 
desired  to  have  a  look  into  futurity. 

"  The  wizard's  room  was  a  small  one,  with  a  portion 
screened  off  for  private  use.     It  was  dimly  lighted,  and  the  air 

*  At  no  period  of  Lever's  life  (Harry  Jnnes  states)  was  he  otherwise  than 
moderate  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  fie  held  a  theory  that  well-furnished 
minds  are  frequently  shut  out  from  social  converse  by  a  want  of  self-confidence, 
which  wine  supplies,  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  which  unpromising  guests  are 
"  sherried  up  "  into  agreeable  companions. 
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laden  witli  perfume.  In  front  was  the  wizard's  chair,  of 
antique  workmanship,  crowned  with  a  canopy,  and  heavily- 
curtained.  Before  him  was  a  table  covered  with  scarlet  cloth, 
on  which  were  embroidered  cabalistic  characters.  On  the 
table  reposed  a  shaded  lamp,  a  silver  tray,  and  an  ivory  wand. 
The  conjuror  was  as  black  as  an  Ethiopian,  tall,  and  with 
prominent  features.  Bright  eyes  indicated  that  he  was  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  though  a  white  beard,  reaching  to  his  breast, 
seemed  to  tell  a  different  tale.  He  was  clothed  with  a  light 
robe,  bound  tightly  at  the  neck  and  wrists,  gold  drops  hung 
from  his  ears,  and  the  small  fingers  of  his  delicate  hands  were 
covered  with  rings.  His  head  displayed  a  turban,  indicating 
his  descent  from  the  prophet,  and  on  the  front  glittered  a 
diamond  aigrette. 

"  When  a  knock  came  to  the  door  of  the  magician's  divan, 
a  page  in  oriental  garb  conducted  the  applicant  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  he  was  motioned  to  a  desk,  where  questions  were  to 
be  written,  to  which  the  conjuror  undertook  to  supply  answers. 
These  missives  were  folded,  and  dropped  through  a  slit  in 
the  desk,  when  the  applicant  again  appeared  for  examination. 
This  time  it  was  more  minute.  The  eyes  and  the  lines  of  the 
face  were  carefully  perused,  and  the  palms  scanned,  first  with 
the  naked  eye,  afterwards  through  a  magnifier ;  after  this  the 
philosopher  would  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  certain  integral 
calculations  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problems  on 
which  the  science  of  palmistry  depends.  Suddenly  the  solu- 
tion dawned.  He  would,  start,  smile,  and  present  a  sealed  and 
perfumed  billet,  on  which  was  written  : — 

'"  Clear  the  vision,  oh,  prophet,  by  mystical  lore 
To  scan  the  dim  future  that  lieth  before.' 

"  Most  of  the  castle  guests  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
astrologer,  and  his  missives  produced  startling  effects.  Some 
burnt  them  at  once,  and  laughed  ;  others  looked  grave  ;  some 
declared  his  l  message  marvellous/  The  Countess  announced 
her  expectation  that  the  conjuror  would  join  them  at  supper 
and  display  more  wonders.  But  later  on  it  appeared  that  he 
had  been  called  to  London  by  express.  King  George^  the 
Fourth,  it  was  said,  had  been  seized  with  depression  of  spirits, 
and  it  would  ill  become  a  foreigner,  who  had  received  so  much 
kindness  from  the  people  of  these  islands,  to  neglect  their 
monarch  in  his  need. 

"  The  whole  farce  was  a  scheme  for  the  amusement  of  the 
castle  guests.  Lever  and  Blake  were  its  contrivers.  Lever 
was  the  conjuror,  and  the  screened-off  portion  of  the   room 
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concealed  the  conspirators,  who  could  see  without  being  seen, 
and  who  were  all  intimate  friends  of  the  guests.  The  desk 
communicated  with  the  place  of  their  concealment,  and  the  cogi- 
tations of  the  philosopher  were  measured  by  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  preparations  of  the  notes  of  reply  which 
were  slipped  to  the  salver  under  the  ample  sleeves  of  the  adept. 
A  few  outside  confederates  conveyed  news,  while  pretending 
to  consult  the  wizard,  and  a  couple  of  rehearsals  made  the 
scheme  work  to  admiration." 

It  was  from  these  days  that  Lever's  love  for  Galway  dates. 
Portumna  stands  at  the  point  where  the  Shannon  begins  to 
dilate  into  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Lough  Derg,  which,  after 
forming  sundry  bays  and  receiving  a  number  of  smaller 
streams,  once  more  narrows  itself  at  episcopal  Killaloe.  The 
country  bordering  this  lake  is  most  interesting,  not  only  from 
its  picturesque  beauty,  pronounced  by  Americans  equal  to  any 
lake  scenery  in  Europe,  but  also  on  account  of  the  fine  speci- 
mens of  ancient  architecture  which  dot  it.  These  were  the 
sites  of  stirring  episodes  in  Irish  history ;  and  at  the  time  of 
Lever's  sojourn,  traditions  which  proudly  called  on  Erin  to 
remember  its  "Days  of  Old"  lingered  amongst  the  then 
numerous  but  now  mostly  expatriated  peasantry.  In  the  three 
counties  of  Galway,  Clare,  and  Tipperary,  skirting  Lough  Derg, 
may,  even  now,  be  found  the  remnants  of,  at  least,  three  dis- 
tinct Celtic  races,  intermixed  with  representatives  of  the  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  Ireland.  Lever  was  not  the  man  to 
enter  deeply  into  ethnological  or  historical  questions  affecting 
the  country,  but  it  was  impossible  for  a  youth,  constituted  as 
he  was,  to  live  close  to  the  Norman  Castle  of  the  De  Burghs 
at  Portuinna,  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Lorrha— to  sail  past  Ireton's 
Castle,  on  Derry  Island;  and  perhaps,  on  the  same  forenoon,  to 
see  the  mysterious  round  tower  rise  from  Inniscealtha,  or  Brian 
Boroihme's  home  near  Killaloe — without  recognizing  in  these 
and  other  monuments  a  sad  epitome  of  the  history  of  Ireland. 
The  youth  of  English  descent  seems  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  these  Irish  sermons  in  stones,  and  his  own  warm 
nature,  with  its  tender  susceptibility  and  kindliness,  readily 
awoke  kindred  responses  in  the  sociable  hearts  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  all  lake  scenery,  but 
Lough  Derg  combines  beauties  seldom  found  elsewhere  ;  the 
colouring  is  so  rich,  the  light  so  subdued,  the  tone  of  the 
whole  scenery  so  wild,  so  lone,  interrupted  only  by  the  plain- 
tive cry  of  the  curlew,  that  one  feels  whilst  gliding  on  its 
waters  a  dreamy  pleasure  not  unmixed  with  pain,  chastened 
indeed,  but  yet  the  lingering  echo  of  a  lament  for  men  and 
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tilings  irrevocably  gone.  But  its  charms  are  so  pure,  no  trace 
of  bitterness  intrudes.  It  was  here,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
that  the  young  romavcier's  genius  was  nursed,  and  acquired 
some  of  its  most  vivid  and  lasting  impressions.  His  name, 
too,  has  become  associated  with  the  district  to  this  day ; 
O'Malley  refers  to  it ;  and  a  duel  similar  to  that  described 
was  actually  fought  at  Derry  Island,  on  the  Tipperary  side  of 
the  lake. 

On  October  the  14th,  1822,  Lever  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a  pensioner,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  Men 
"  go  up  "  for  the  University  earlier  in  Dublin  than  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge — a  practice  in  some  respects  unwise,  but  it  is 
the  consequence  of  the  want  in  Ireland  of  schools  like  Eton 
and  Harrow,  and  may  also  be  traced  to  the  system  which  per- 
mits the  students  to  keep  their  terms  and  attend  lectures 
whilst  living  with  their  parents  in  town. 

In  all  the  obituaries  of  Lever  it  was  stated  that  he  received 
his  education  at  Cambridge.  This  error  arose  from  the  fact 
chat  Cambridge  has  a  "  Trinity  College  "  as  well  as  Dublin. 

Equally  at  fault  was  Dr.  Maginn,  who,  in  reviewing 
"  O'Malley,"  denied  that  Lever  had  ever  been  "  a  Trinity 
College  man  M  in  Dublin.  Maginn  himself  had  entered  that 
Univers-'y  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  was  warmly  attached  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  strongly  resented  any  slur  upon  its  discipline. 
But  it  is  true  that  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Lever  went 
through  his  course  without  incurring  any  disgrace,  and  without 
earning  much  distinction,  more  creditably,  perhaps,  than 
Goldsmith,  and  with  less  diligence  than  Sheridan.  He  is 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  rollicking  fun  and  unflagging 
industry  in  the  manufacture  of  pleasant  tales.  He  liked  to 
read  character  rather  than  books. 

"  A  fact  should  be  mentioned,"  writes  Harry  Innes, 
"  which  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  energy  of  his  father. 
His  son  Charles  was  at  all  times  a  sadlagger  at  lessons,  whether 
for  school  or  college.  To  spur  him  on,  the  old  man  went  over 
with  him  all  the  books  necessary  for,  at  least,  two  of  the  Uni- 
versity ( exams/  With  an  education  the  reverse  of  liberal, 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  in  delicate  health,  and  after  forty 
years'  devotion  to  building,  to  turn  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
grammars  and  the  College  course  was  no  slight  matter." 

This  may  throw  light  on  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
entertain  some  of  the  Fellows  of  College."    (Vide  p.  40,  infra.) 

A  portrait  of  James  Lever  by  Comerford  is  preserved  in 
the  family.  It  represents  a  sedate  elderly  gentleman,  in  a 
white  cravat,  and  with  a  high  forehead,  his  hair  brushed  up 
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into  a  sharp  apex.  The  mouth  indicates  decision  of  character, 
and  seems  to  reject  the  placidity  of  expression  so  frequently 
found  in  pictures  before  the  discovery  of  the  photograph. 
Charles  Lever  got  Sam  Lover  to  paint  a  copy  of  this  portrait. 
"  Charley's  naturally  joyous  temperament/'  writes  Dwyer,  a 
fellow-collegian,  "  his  robust  health  and  physical  completeness, 
led  him  to  dash  into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  in  which  he  was 
everybody's  customer  in  his  own  light-hearted,  kindly  way. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  take  offence  at  anything  Charles  Lever 
said — the  weapons  he  used  were  often  as  keen  as  they  were 
brilliant ;  but  it  was  so  evident  to  his  friends  and  associates 
that  he  never  willingly  inflicted  real  pain,  that  if  a  slight  scar 
remained,  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a  thing  to  be  proud  of 
than  as  a  blemish." 

"  Give  me  but  the  making  of  the  ballads,  and  I  care  not 
who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation/'  is  an  apophthegm 
attributed  to  Chatham  and  Voltaire,  but  in  reality  the  words 
of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  From  the  days  of  "  Lilliburlero/'  a 
war  of  ballads  was  waged  between  the  rival  races  and  parties 
of  Ireland.  "  The  Wearing  of  the  Green  "  was  answered  by 
"Croppies,  Lie  Down/'  and  the  "Shan  Van  Voght"  by 
"  Protestant  Boys."  Both  sexes  followed  the  craft  of  street 
ballad-singing.  Dublin  had  long  been  famous  for  its  vocal 
powers  in  this  line ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  Goldsmith  that,  when 
a  sizar,  he  wrote  some  of  these  ballads,  and,  "  creeping  within 
dark  shadows  of  the  ill-lighted  streets/'  would  watch  the  effect 
produced  on  the  motley  audience.  Lever  has  also  been  known 
to  glide  from  Trinity  College  at  night  on  a  kindred  mission. 
Many  of  the  old  Dublin  ballads  were  coarse  and  scurrilous, 
which  tried  to  make  up  in  bitterness  for  their  lack  of  humour ; 
but  occasionally  were  found  real  gems  of  passionate  feeling, 
sparkling  with  native  wit,  and  possessing  the  true  ring.  In 
the  composition  of  many  of  these  ballads  Lever  was  directly 
concerned.  He  saturated  his  mind  in  such  portions  of  the 
ballad  literature  of  Ireland  as  deserved  attention ;  "  and  on 
one  occasion,"  observes  Dwyer,  "having  hired  the  uniform 
and  accoutrements  of  the  prototype  of  Rhoudlum — an  histori- 
cal personage  still  remembered  in  Dublin,  and  introduced  in 
the  i  Knight  of  Gwynne' — he  went  the  length  of  singing,  in 
the  most  frequented  part  of  Dublin,  a  political  ballad  of  his 
own,  judged  to  be  too  strong  by  the  regular  professionals.  A 
great  row  ensued,  but  a  party  of  fellow-students  were  at  hand 
to  rescue  the  amateur  singer,  and  bear  him  off  in  triumph." 

His  confederate  was  Keane,  who  will  be  found  hereafter 
associated  in  a  practical  joke  played  on  Surgeon  Cusack.     If 
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they  received  rough  usage  as  ballad-singers,  they  got  some- 
thing more  consoling.  Dr.  Tweedy  says  that  Lever  and  Keane 
returned  that  night  with  thirty  shillings  in  halfpence.  He 
was  greatly  attached  to  Keane,  and  seemed  in  a  paroxysm  of 
tears  when,  some  time  later,  he  announced  his  death  to  Tweedy. 
"Lever's  readers,"  writes  Dwyer,  e<  will  not  fail  to  have  re- 
marked the  frequent  and  effective  use  he  makes  of  ballads  and 
ballad-singers ;  and  those  acquainted  with  Dublin  thirty  years 
ago  will  also  recognize  how  perfectly  in  his  own  songs  he 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  best  ballad.  In  his  last  work,  '  Kil- 
gobbin/  Joe  Allie  is  made  to  do  this  very  same  task  of  writing 
ballads  for  the  streets — a  souvenir  of  times  never  more  to 
return.  The  glorious  days  of  Dublin  ballad- singing  were 
before  the  new  policeman  came  to  say,  '  Move  on  ! '  "  Major 
Dwyer  adds  that  he  well  recollects  the  grotesque  figure  of 
Rhoudlum  singing  ballads.  Lever,  in  the  "Knight  of 
Gwynne,"  describes  this  choral  crone  as  "a  fiend-like  old 
woman,  with  one  eye,  and  a  voice  like  a  cracked  bassoon.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  cast-off  soldier's  coat  and  a  man's  hat,  and 
either  from  face  or  costume  had  few  femiuine  traits.  She  was 
followed  by  a  mob  of  admiring  amateurs,  who  seemed  to  form 
her  body-guard  and  her  chorus."  Lever  ran  some  risk  of 
popular  chastisement  from  the  freedom  with  which  he,  when 
on  similar  missions,  used  favourite  names. 

"  Ocli,  Dublin  city,  there  is  no  doubtin', 

Bates  every  city  upon  the  say  ; 
'lis  there  you'd  hear  O'Connell  spoutin', 

An'  Lady  Morgan  makin'  tay. 
For  'tis  the  capital  o'  the  finest  nation, 

Wid  charmin'  pisintry  upon  a  fruitful  sod, 
Fightin'  like  divils  for  conciliation, 

An'  hatin'  each  other  for  the  love  of  God." 

His  careful  studies  of  the  Irish  ballad-singer  were  not  lost. 
The  important  role  played  by  Darby,  disguised  as  a  hag  of  this 
character,  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  u  Tom  Burke.-"  * 
"  It  will  be  easily  understood,"  resumes  the  Major,  "  why  a 
youth  like  Lever  should  have  acquired  a  certain  ascendancy 
and  no  small  degree  of  popularity  amongst  his  fellow-students. 
What  served  his  social  position  was  the  fact  that,  although  his 
name  was  constantly  heard  of  in  connection  with  all  manner 
of  wild  and  daring  exploits,  it  was  well  known  that  he  was 

*  "  Don't  be  crowdin'  an  me  that  away.  There  it  is  now — ye're  tearin'  the 
cloak  afE  the  back  o'  me  !  Divil  receave  the  note  I'll  sing,  if  ye  don't  behave  ! 
And  look  at  his  honour  up  there,  with  a  tenpenny  bit  in  the  heel  of  his  fist  for 
me.  The  Lord  reward  your  purty  face — 'tis  yourself  has  the  darlin'  blue  eyes. 
Bad  scran  to  yez,  ye  blaggards — look  at  my  ilegant  bonnet  the  way  you've 
made  it !  " — "  Tom  Burke,"  chaps,  xviii.  et  seq. 
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never  mixed  up  with  aught  in  the  slightest  degree  objection- 
able ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  partly  because  he  never  was  a  drink- 
ing man,  although  Dublin,  forty  years  ago,  was  as  much  given 
to  inebriety  as  any  city  that  can  be  fouud  north  or  south  of 
the  Tweed.  An  audacious  bit  of  fun,  but  unmixed  with 
coarseness,  was  Lever's  delight — something  at  which  all  par- 
ties were  sure  in  the  end  to  laugh,  after  it  had  produced  a 
momentary  sensation." 

His  life  in  Trinity  was  most  enjoyable.  It  is  not  necessary, 
as  college  men  know,  to  read  hard  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree. 
He  drove  and  rode  much ;  and  the  "  curricle  "  rather  than  the 
curriculum  attracted  his  thoughts.  According  to  Charles 
Knight,  some  of  Lever's  time  was  devoted  to  breaking  horses. 
His  rooms  in  college  were  No.  2,  "  Botany  Bay  "  Square,  and 
from  being  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  the  orgies,  in  which 
he  and  his  chum  indulged,  were  readily  heard.  This  person 
figures  under  the  name  of  Frank  Webber  in  "  O'Malley."  "  If 
now  living/' writes  Lever,  li  he  would  certainly  be  a  Fenian 
head-centre,  and  prove  himself  a  far  more  formidable  foe  to 
England  than  any  of  the  tried  leaders  of  that  movement.  He 
was  one  of  my  earliest  friends,  my  chum  in  college,  and  in  the 
very  chambers  where  I  have  located  Charles  O'Malley  in  old 
Trinity.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  abilities,  and 
with  a  memory  that  never  forgot,  but  ruined  and  run  to  seed 
by  the  idleness  that  came  of  a  discursive,  uncertain  tempera- 
ment. Capable  of  anything,  he  spent  his  youth  in  follies  and 
eccentricities,  every  one  of  which,  however,  gave  indications 
of  a  mind  inexhaustible  in  resources,  and  abounding  in  devices 
and  contrivances  that  none  other  but  himself  would  have 
thought  of.  Poor  fellow,  he  died  young,  and  perhaps  it  is 
better  it  should  have  been  so." 

Lever  refers  to  Ottiwell,  whose  name  has  already  been 
mentioned.  But  some  relatives  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Torrens 
Boyle  claim  him  as  Webber's  prototype.  They  state  that  at 
college  he  stopped  at  no  daring  feat,  from  a  conspiracy  to 
capture  Major  Sirr,  the  Fouche  of  Dublin,  and  a  notorious 
Terrorist,  to  practical  jokes  on  the  Dean  of  his  University. 
"  I  should  have  given  you  my  authority  for  my  belief  that  the 
original  of  Frank  Webber  was  Ottiwell,"  writes  Harry  Innes, 
"  and  that  Dr.  Shewbridge  Connor,  afterwards  of  the  Carlow 
Lunatic  Asylum,  was  the  prototype  of  Arthur  O'Leary.  It  was 
John  Lever's  belief,  and  that  of  my  sister,  his  wife."  This  im- 
pression is  confirmed  by  the  early  friend  of  Lever,  Dr.  Leet, 
who  remembers,  with  other  freaks  of  Ottiwell's,  that  he  blew 
up  the  college  pump."     Associated  with  Lever  in  minor  pranks 
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were  Babington  and  Norcott — the  latter  supplying  the  name  of 
one  of  his  last  novels. 

In  ' '  O'Malley  "  is  introdued  the  Vice-Provost,  Dr.  Barrett, 
a  figure  so  grotesque  that  even  Lever  could  hardly  caricature 
the  reality.*  Barrett  died  in  1821,  and  as  Lever  entered 
college  in  1822,  he  could  not  have  known  him  there;  but 
Barrett  had  been  the  guest  of  Lever's  father,  and  furnished 
the  observant  boy  with  large  material  for  future  pencilling. 
Barrett's  eccentricities  were  welded  into  the  work  at  the  special 
desire  of  McGlashan.  The  collegiate  progress  of  our  student, 
as  detailed  there,  though  embellished,  is,  to  some  extent, 
autobiographic.  In  chapters  xiv.,  xvi.,  and  xx.,  will  be  seen  the 
practical  jokes  which  pursued  the  dons.  How  dragoons  in  full 
uniform,  on  a  hoaxing  invitation,  excited  dismay  by  unbuckling 
their  belts  and  sabres,  and  seating  themselves  at  the  Fellows' 
table ;  how  loud  orgies  at  night  in  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Webber  and  his  chum  necessitated  a  nocturnal  visit  from  the 
Burser;  how  a  hot  skirmish  ensued  between  the  collegians  and 
porters,  whose  wrath  relaxed  on  being  sprinkled  with  punch ; 
and  how  the  Board  threatened  penalties  next  day,  but  on 
hearing  an  ingenious  defence,  relented.  Dr.  Maginn  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  the  description,  and  declared  that  Lever  could 
not  have  been  an  alumnus,  adding — "  A  Trinity  College  man 
would  have  known  that  had  any  persons  intruded  themselves 
into  a  society  where  no  guests  are  received,  where  none, 
excepting  those  members  of  the  University  actually  resident 
within  the  walls,  can  enter,  they  would  infallibly  have  been 
kicked  first  out  of  the  hall  by  the  gentlemen,  and  then  out  of 
the  gates  by  the  porter." 

The  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  however,  is  pro- 
verbial for  his  courtesy,  and  the  Fellows,  rather  than  sanction 
so  gross  an  outrage  as  that  suggested,  may  have  connived  for 
once  at  the  presence  of  military  visitors — clearly  strangers  in 
Dublin — on  whose  breasts  hung  Peninsular  medals,  and  who 
found  themselves,  possibly  by  some  mistake,  guests  at  the 
Fellows'  table. 

But  this  incident  pales  beside  others  duly  described, 
including  a  proposal  to  blow  up  the  great  bell,  which  bad  so 
often  intruded  on  their  morning  convivialities.  This  was  over- 
ruled, and  O'Malley  satisfied  his  wild  spirit  in  igniting  some 
crackers  which  had  been  previously  disposed  in  the  gown  of  a 
certain   doctor.      "  The  terrors    of  the  '  Board '  were   never 

*     In  the  D.  U.  M.  will  be  found  (vol.  xviii.,  pages  350—358)  a  charac- 
teristic portrait  and  memoir  from  Lever's  pen  of  this  eccentric  person. 
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fulminated  against  me.  The  dread  of  figuring  in  a  sixpenny 
caricature  was  too  much  for  the  worthy  doctor,  and  he  took  the 
wiser  course,  and  held  his  peace." 

It  must  be  stated  that  the  convivial  indulgence  described  is 
quite  overdrawn.  They  who  knew  Lever  in  college  say  that  not 
only  was  he  not  addicted  to  drink,  but  he  never  smoked.  The 
author's  confessions  reveal  no  worse  than  ungovernable  animal 
spirits  and  rollicking  fun.  The  scene  is  a  harlequinade,  at 
which  one  laughs  without  feeling  the  worse  for  it. 

' c  His  writings/'  observes  a  critic,  "  are  absolutely  without 
anything  which  is  base  in  itself  or  lowering  in  its  tendencies. 
The  animalism  in  which  he  revels  is  the  animalism  of  which 
we  need  not  be  ashamed.  No  youthful  mind  was  ever  im- 
pregnated with  a  single  seed  of  unwholesome  appetite  or 
desire  by  the  novels  of  Lever.  They  are  infected  by  no  moral 
taint.  Their  atmosphere  is  free  indeed  and  uncontrolled. 
Their  hilarity  runs  high,  and  is  sometimes  boisterous.  Their 
heroes  are  often  impossible  and  extravagant.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  nodes  coenceque  cleorum  not  a  few,  but  there  is  nothing 
that  an  English  parent  need  hesitate  to  entrust  to  the  leisure- 
hour  reading  of  an  inquiring  English  boy."  * 

Who  knows  but  that  his  satire  on  the  academic  asceticism 
of  that  day,  and  his  exaggerated  pictures  of  which  it  was 
almost  necessarily  the  fruit,  may  have  helped  to  soften  that 
rigour.  Trinity  College  at  present  is  widely  different  from  the 
old  Trinity  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  how  few  would  credit  the 
prediction,  if  then  made,  that  balls,  attended  by  the  belles  of 
Dublin,  would  now  be  allowed  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning. 

Lever  was  attacked  by  Maginn  for  presenting  pictures  of 
relaxed  discipline,  adding  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  Trinity 
man  to  defile  the  Temple ;  but  the  heads  of  the  University  far 
from  viewed  his  sketchwork  in  this  peevish  spirit,  of  which  we 
have  proof  in  the  fact  that,  not  very  long  after,  they  asked 
him  to  become  their  representative  in  Parliament,  and,  although 
holding  a  Doctor's  degree  from  Louvain,  presented  him,  at 
last,  with  a  diploma  of  LL.D.  Honoris  Causa. 

Lever  having  entered  college  in  1822,  should  have  been 
in  a  position  to  graduate  as  B.A.  early  in  1826.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  lost  an  entire  year,  for  the  college  books  show 
that  he  did  not  take  that  degree  until  autumn,  1827.  What- 
ever time  he  lost  was  mostly  spent  in 

"  Wit,  eloquence,  and  poesy — 
Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend  !  were  thine." 

*  The  Standard,  No.  14,923. 
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How  his  time  passed,  Major  Dwyer  and  Dr.  Leet  help  to 
tell.  "1  knew  Charles  Lever  intimately,  from  the  year  1820  to 
1825,"  Leet  writes.  "We  shared  many  boyish  trips  on  foot 
and  by  boat  in  company ;  he  and  his  brother  John,  a  man  of 
the  noblest  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  were  frequent  visitors 
in  my  father's  house  in  Dublin.  Charles  gave  himself  up  to 
a  wonderful  inventive  genius  for  story-telling ;  he  carefully 
studied  the  '  Percy  Anecdotes/  and  on  this  light  frame-work 
he  would  tell  stories  by  the  hour,  and  so  identify  himself 
with  the  events  of  the  tales  or  histories  as  to  impart  to  them 
all  the  vitality  and  interest  of  personal  adventure.  We 
have  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  when  preparing  for  his 
examination,  I  have  found  him,  on  wakening,  reading  for  it  in 
bed." 

"In  the  year  1826,"  Dwyer  writes,  "a  scion  of  a  good 
family  in  Galway,  who  resided  in  Trinity  College,  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  his  very  exaggerated  self-importance  and 
pretension,  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  possession  of  talents  or 
attainments.  Lever,  having  resolved  to  admonish  his  inor- 
dinate vanity,  accomplished  the  task  first,  by  inserting  para- 
graphs in  one  of  the  Dublin  newspapers,  proclaiming  in  the 
most  pompous  style  all  this  gentleman's  movements,  real  or 
pretended,  as  for  instance — '  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  arrival  from  his  family  seat  of  the  distinguished  Mr.  A.  B., 
who  purposes  residing,  for  the  time  being,  at  No.  340,  Trinity 
College/  or,  c  We  hear  that  Mr.  A.  B.  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence for  a  week  at  Gresham's  Hotel,  Kingstown,  where  his 
presence  cannot  fail  to  attract  all  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  our 
metropolis/  etc.  The  youth  swallowed  the  bait  eagerly,  and 
began  to  imagine  himself  a  person  of  great  importance,  whilst 
his  appearance  in  society  afforded  general  amusement.  The 
climax  was  reached  when  Lever  appeared  at  A.  B.'s  rooms  in 
college  at  the  head  of  a  deputation,  dressed  in  their  caps  and 
gowns,  to  present  a  mock  heroic  address  from  a  pretended 
meeting  of  students,  expressing,  in  inflated  terms,  their  high 
sentiments  of  respect  for  A.  B. — the  whole  of  which  was  taken 
literally,  and  swallowed  with  complacency.  This  address  ap- 
peared in  a  Dublin  newspaper  next  morning,  with  a  number 
of  names  affixed  to  it,  and  a  reply  from  A.  B.,  showing  how 
completely  he  fell  into  the  trap  so  adroitly  laid.  Amongst 
other  names  unauthorizedly  appended  to  the  address  was  my 
own,  to  the  great  disgust  of  a  staid  old  uncle,  who  had  an 
equal  claim  to  it.  The  whole  thing  left  a  particular  impression 
on  me,  for  I  remember  getting  well  blown-up  on  the  circulation 
of  the  news  by  officious  friends." 
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A  tedious  search  for  this  address  has  terminated  in  its 
discovery  at  a  date  subsequent  to  that  which  Lever's  friend 
assigns  to  it.  The  address  and  reply — to  be  found  later  on — 
appear  in  Saunders'  of  April  the  4th,  1831,  but  the  presenta- 
tion took  place  fitly  on  the  1st  of  April.  This  spark  of  Lever's 
wit  ignited  a  train  of  practical  jokes  which  blew  Browne  out  of 
Dublin — culminating  in  the  arrival,  one  morning,  at  his  door, 
of  a  hearse,  which,  on  a  hoaxing  order,  came  to  remove  his 
remains. 

Lever's  characteristics,  whether  by  accident  or  design, 
strongly  resembled  those  of  Theodore  Hook,  the  Stanislaus 
Hoax  of  Disraeli's  "Vivian  Grey."  Hook's  biographer  states 
that  his  "joking  proclivities  had  nearly  cost  him  his  matricu- 
lation." He  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  Berner  Street  Hoax, 
in  1809;  but  "a  record  of  his  practical  jokes,  boisterous 
buffooneries,  adventures,  and  fits  of  frolic  would  fill  a  volume." 
Both  Hook  and  Lever  shone  to  far  better  advantage  at  the 
table  than  in  their  books.  The  parallel  must,  however,  stop 
here.  Hook  revelled  in  double- entendre — Lever  was  never 
known,  throughout  the  forty  years  of  Dwyer's  association  with 
him,  to  make  one  joke  to  which  the  most  fastidious  could 
object. 

"  I  think  his  first  piece  appeared  in  Bolster's  Cork  Quar- 
terly Magazine/'  writes  Harry  Innes ;  "  but  he  thought  not 
highly  of  his  pre-Lorrequer  efforts,  and  did  not  much  care  to 
speak  of  them."  * 

Now-a-days,  when  folk  are  constantly  travelling  through 
every  clime,  it  will  be  hard  to  understand  the  stay-at-home 
life  our  fathers  led.  The  series  of  wars  lasting  from  '92  to 
1815  had  well-nigh  scared  British  subjects  from  Continental 
travel ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  twelve  years  after  Waterloo 
that  the  younger  generation,  especially  of  Irishmen,  began  to 
yearn  for  further  acquaintance  with  the  outward  world.  Lever 
felt    this    impulse   early,  and   with   him   it   was   irresistible. 

*  In  Bolster's,  vol.  i.,  page  169,  ihe  writer  speaks  of  himself  as  a  student  of 
Trinity,  "  plunged  in  deep  study  when  my  mind  will  permit,  or  to  the  full  as 
deep  in  the  wildest  extravagance  of  folly,"  the  chief  of  a  society  for  disturbing 
civic  quiet  and  "  watchmen."  "  When  the  lights  were  out  in  a  row,  I  used  to 
feel  for  their  rough  coats."  The  account  is  embellished,  but  its  resemblance  to 
the  same  confession  in  "  O'Malley  "  strikes.  Previous  to  the  year  1830,  and 
afterwards,  Lever  indulged  in  opium-eating.  This  paper,  headed  "  Dream- 
land," is  all  about  opium  and  the  writer's  experience  in  the  Realms  of  Vision. 
To  the  last,  Lever  felt  with  Byron,  that  our  life  is  two-fold,  and  that  sleep  has  a 
world  of  its  own.  The  title  of  the  magazine— "Bolster  "—may  have  inspired 
this  paper  1  In  this  paper,  the  favourable  impression  produced  by  De  Quincey's 
"Opium  Eater"  is  avowed;  and  we  learn  from  Dr.  Leet,  Lever's  early 
chum,  that  the  same  avowal  was  made  to  him. 
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Previous  trips  had  sharpened  his  appetite  for  more.  If  living 
was  cheap  in  those  days,  transit  was  slow,  and  he  adopted  a 
mode  of  inexpensively  gratifying  his  love  for  roaming,  while 
discharging,  at  the  same  time,  a  professional  role.  Dr.  Lardner 
had  just  sought  to  demonstrate,  by  rigid  mathematical  calcu- 
lation, the  impossibility  of  steamship  communication  between 
Ireland  and  the  New  World,  and  the  steamer  "  Sirius,"  it  is 
said,  brought  to  America  the  first  copies  of  his  treatise. 
Frightful  occurrences  had  taken  place  on  board  some  of  the 
emigrant  sailing  ships,  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  fever, 
and  the  Government  issued  an  order  to  compel  each  vessel  to 
carry  a  duly  qualified  medical  officer.  The  shipowners  inter- 
preted "  duly  qualified"  to  meau  a  medical  student  of  perhaps 
two  years'  standing,  who  could  procure  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  treatment  of  accidents  and  common  fevers,  the 
remuneration  being  a  small  sum,  a  free  place  at  the  skipper's 
table,  and  a  gratuitous  passage  home. 

Provided  with  credentials  of  higher  mark  than  were  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  appointment,  Lever,  early  in  1824,  obtained 
charge  of  an  emigrant  ship  bound  for  Quebec.  With  a  case  of 
instruments,  and  a  small  valise,  he  got  on  board,  whistling  as 
he  went  "  The  girl  I  left  behind  me."  In  those  days  no 
Board  of  Emigration  existed,  and  so  we  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  the  name  of  the  vessel,  or  any  particulars  of  the 
voyage.  But  Harry  Innes  tells  us  that  Lever  sailed  from  New 
Ross,  and  that  the  ship  belonged  to  Messrs.  Pope,  of  Water- 
ford.  "I  was  concerned  in  getting  him  the  appointment,  such 
as  it  was."  Some  reminiscences  of  the  voyage  may  be 
gathered  from  Lever's  Review  of  "  Marryat's  America."* 
After  noticing  the  great  sea-serpent,  he  says  :  "  We  ourselves 
can  vouch  for  having  made  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Yankee  '  skipper/  who  assured  us  that 
he  sailed  for  two  days  on  a  wind  alongside  of  one,  and  only 
?  got  to  the  end  of  him  when  the  breeze  freshened  to  eight 
knots  an  hour.'  " 

Again,  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  "  O'Malley,"  giving  a 
graphic  description  of  a  ship  becalmed,  should  be  consulted ; 
whilst  Bagenal  Daly  and  his  man  Sandy,  together  with  the 
wild  Indian  character  described  in  the  "  Knight  of  Gwynne," 
are  clearly  derived  from  the  impressions  of  the  same  trip.  In 
"  Con  Cregan,"  too,  he  utilizes  experiences  of  this  time.  We 
have  chapters  headed  "  The  Voyage  Out ;  "  ' '  Quebec  ; "  "  An 
emigrant's  first  step  on  shore;"  "A  night  in  the  Lower 
Town;"  "  My  lucubrations  on  the  St.  Lawrence;"  "A  log 
*  D.  U.  M.  vol.  xiv.  p.  516. 
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hut  at  Brazos ;  "  and  so  on.  Going  out,  he  speaks  of  "  passing 
at  sunset  the  great  headlands  of  Munster — at  first  seemingly 
clear,  and  at  last  like  hazy  fog  banks,  while  our  light  vessel 
scudded  along  to  North  America."  He  tells  us  that  he  some- 
times dropped  into  the  steerage  to  listen  to  some  seaman's 
yarn  of  storm  and  shipwreck,  but  far  oftener  into  the  cuisine. 
"I  resolved  upon  making  a  tour  of  Canada  and  the  States,  in 
order  to  pick  up  a  few  notions,  and  increase  my  store  of 
experiences,  ere  I  adopted  any  fixed  career." 

A  letter,  addressed  to  us  by  Canon  Hayman,  who  shared  so 
largely  Lever's  confidence,  states :  "  He  wrote  to  me  in  June, 
1843,  saying  that  in  return  for  a  secret  I  confided  to  him  he 
would  tell  me  one  in  return  respecting  the  story  of '  O'Leary/ 
then  appearing.  The  shipmate,  the  tale,  and  the  adventures 
were  facts,  and  happened  to  himself.  He  spent  the  summer  of 
1829  in  Canada  and  the  States,  visited  some  of  the  Indian 
settlements  and  Lake  Erie,  and  went  as  far  as  Inscarara.  The 
Indian  'Post'  was  a  true  man,  and  the  journey  was  made,  he 
added,  exactly  as  described.  Lever  narrated  to  me  his  landing 
in  America  and  his  rapidly  passing  from  civilized  districts  to 
the  prairie — with  the  determination  to  seek  the  experiences  of 
forest  life  with  an  Indian  tribe."  In  his  books  he  recurs  for 
material  supplied  in  these  early  adventures.  Thus,  Roland 
Cashel  details  to  Olivia  his  history  when  a  prisoner  with  the 
Camanches,  a  savage  American  tribe. 

About  this  time  he  also  visited  the  States ;  and  in  a  maga- 
zine paper,  after  warmly  praising  Upper  Canada,  adds  :  "  The 
Americans  themselves  we  part  with  here,  as  we  did  some  years 
since  from  their  shores,  sans  regret."  His  allusions,  however, 
to  their  "whittling  and  spitting  propensities,"  show  that  Lever 
had  no  opportunity  of  meeting  well-educated  Americans.  But 
on  the  whole  these  travels  proved  of  use  in  forming  his  mind 
and  character.  In  the  magazine  paper  just  quoted  he  dilates 
on  the  benefits  derived  from  "  intercourse  with  strangers,  and 
the  opportunities  of  correcting,  by  personal  observation,  the 
impressions  already  received  by  study.  No  one  sets  a  higher 
price  on  this  than  I  do ;  or  estimates  more  fully  the  advantages 
of  tempering  one's  nationality  by  the  candid  comparison  of  our 
own  institutions  with  those  of  other  countries ;  no  one  values 
more  highly  the  unbiassed  frame  of  mind  produced  by  extend- 
ing the  field  of  our  observation,  and,  instead  of  limiting  our 
experience  by  the  details  of  a  book,  reading  from  the  wide- 
spread page  of  human  nature  itself."  * 

*  D.  U.  M.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  521. 
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He  recognized  the  importance  of  travel,  but  yet  often  felt 
inclined  to  lilt  from  a  song  of  his  own — 

"  I  would  dance  like  a  fairy, 
To  see  old  Dunleary  !  " 

He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  set  foot  once  more  on  its  beach, 
and  to  find  that  Ireland  had  been  meanwhile  emancipated.  In 
his  last  preface  to  "  The  Martins,"  he  speaks  of  this  "  as  one 
of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  its  history,  and  when  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  assumed  to  redress  irregularities,  compose 
differences,  and  allay  jealousies  of  centuries'  growth,  and  make 
of  two  widely  different  races  one  contented  people  !  " 

Lever's  luggage  home  was  swelled  by  an  unusual  adjunct. 
Dr.  Maunsell  remembers  him  bringing  home  a  canoe  from 
Canada,  and  being  taken,  in  company  with  another  youth,  to 
launch  it  on  the  Grand  Canal  near  Dublin.  In  "Lorrequer" — 
published  nine  years  subsequently — traces  of  the  trip  to  Canada 
may  be  found. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Jacky  Barrett'' — Cologne  and  Coblentz — Life  at  Gottingen— Blumenbach — A 
duel— The  "lrlander"  at  Heidelberg — Vienna  and  Weimar — Goethe — 
Return  to  Dublin — Studies  medicine — A  startling  resurrection  — Personates 
Mr.  Cusack  to  the  class  -  Pursuit  at  the  hands  of  the  hoaxed— Recollections 
by  Drs.  Ridgway  and  Cullinan — "  The  Wrestling  Doctor." 

James  Lever  rented  from  Sir  Compton  Domville  some  land 
near  Clontarf,  on  which  he  built  a  handsome  villa,  known  as 
Moatfield,  where  Charles  passed  many  early  days,  and  which 
afterwards  became  the  residence  of  Mr.  Staunton,  a  well- 
known  Irish  journalist.  To  Clontarf,  Lever  devotes  a  chapter 
of  "  O'Donoghue,"  and  describes  it  as  "  the  then  fashionable 
watering-place  ";  while  its  "  Green  Lanes  "  receive  honourable 
mention  in  "  That  Boy  of  Norcotts." 

"Dons"  were  occasionally  entertained  by  James  Lever; 
but  he  was  a  calculator,  and  rarely  dispensed  festivity  without 
an  object.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  these  pleasant  evenings  in 
a  sketch  by  Lever  of  Dr.  Barrett,  a  don  of  Dublin  University. 
"  A  gentleman  at  Clontarf  who  wished  to  become  tenant  of 
some  college  lands,  invited  him,  when  bursar,  with  other 
Fellows  to  dinner.  He  had  not  been  so  far  from  college  since 
his  childhood.  It  was  then,  that  passing  by  Lord  Charlemont's 
beautiful  demesne,  and  seeing  the  sheep  grazing,  he  asked  what 
extraordinary  animals  they  were,  and  when  told  expressed  the 
greatest  delight  at  seeing  for  the  first  time  live  mutton.  As 
he  passed  along  the  shore,  the  sea  attracted  his  particular 
admiration.  He  described  it  as  "  a  broad  flat  superficies,  like 
Euclid's  definition  of  a  line  expanding  itself  into  a  surface,  and 
blue,  like  Xenophon's  plain  covered  with  wormwood." 

"When  the  college  bell,"  adds  Lever,  "tolled  at  night  the 
roll  was  distinctly  heard  across  the  bay  at  Clontarf,  like 
Milton's  curfew. 

"After  dinner,  when  the  guests,  as  was  then  usual,  began 
to  drink  to  the  health  of  favourite  ladies,  the  Doctor  was 
asked  for  his  belle:  '  I'll  give  you/  said  he,  '  the  college  bell ; 
for  Fm  told  she's  finer  than  Big  Tom  of  Lincoln."  This  was 
not  meant  as  a  play  upon  words,  which  he  could  not  compre- 
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hend  and  never  attempted.  The  bell  he  always  called  '  she  ' 
from  the  same  vulgarism  that  makes  a  gun  or  a  ship  of  the 
feminine  gender.  This  was  perhaps  the  only  occasion  on 
which,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  dined  out  of  the  Commons 
hall."* 

Moatfield,  built  on  a  spot  traditionally  the  scene  of  fairy 
gambols,  had  nice  gardens  round  it,  from  which  Charlie  could 
now  cull  roses  to  his  heart's  content,  eloquent  of  love.  He  had 
no  longer  need  to  look  to  Edward  Clibborn  for  bouquets  to  lay 
at  Kate  Baker's  feet.  James  Lever  had,  at  first,  some  idea  of 
putting  Charles  to  the  Bar,  and  would  have  much  preferred  to 
see  him  cultivating  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  even  camomile 
flowers,  rather  than  those  which  engaged  his  attention.  At 
length,  the  youth  tamed  down  somewhat  under  parental 
protest,  took  out  his  degree  as  Bachelor  in  a  staid  sense ;  and 
decided  on  proceeding  to  Gottingen  to  study  Physic  rather  than 
Psyche.  This  sobriety  of  thought  gradually  grew.  "  Whether," 
he  writes, "  we  regard  the  physician  as  a  man  of  science,  culti- 
vating, as  the  daily  business  of  his  life,  the  highest  order  of 
mental  pursuits — or  look  upon  him  more  nearly  in  his  imme- 
diate relation  to  society,  he  has  ever  appeared  to  us  a  most 
interesting  character."  f  "  He  became  a  traveller  very  early," 
writes  Canon  Hayman.  "  His  father  gave  him  sufficient  means. 
( I  shall  know  always,  Charlie,  from  your  letters  how  you  are 
conducting  yourself/  the  father  said.  '  An  altered  life  will 
bring  an  altered  tone,  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  hide,  and  I 
shall  judge  for  myself.'  " 

His  journey  to  Gottingen  was  made  in  1828.  The  first 
part  of  his  "  Log-Book  of  a  Kambler "  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Literary  Gazette  for  January  16th,  1830,  and  was 
written  towards  the  end  of  1829.  "In  the  early  part  of  last 
year,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  waiting  at  Rotterdam."  At  Got- 
tingen he  passed  the  winter  of  that  year  and  the  ensuing 
spring.  His  "  Log-Book  "  narrates  his  experiences  en  route 
to  the  Great  German  University.  Snatches  of  impromptu  soug 
and  pleasant  gossip  are  agreeably  blended,  and  favourably 
contrast  with  the  "  Dryasdust  school  of  travel"  previously  in 
vogue.  The  public  are  grasped  warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
asked — 

"  Know  ye  the  land  of  dull  dykes  and  dank  ditches  ; 
Whose  waters  are  waveless  and  stagnantly  green ; 
Where  Mynheer,  in  Batavian  expansion  of  breeches, 
And  cigar-invoked  stupor,  sits  still  and  serene  ?  " 

*  D.  U.  Jf.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  351. 

f  "  Physic  and  Physicians/'  D.  U.  M.,  Dec.  1839,  p.  653. 
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Joined  by  a  friend,  lie  started  for  Cologne,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  great  Musical  Festival  in  the  cathedral.  The 
scenery  of  the  Lower  Khine  is  pooh-poohed,  and  regret 
expressed  that  the  French  spoken  by  some  Dutch  travellers 
was  unintelligible  to  him  ;  and  it  subsequently  appears  that  the 
German  at  Cologne  was  equally  so.  Although  he  had  acquired 
a  tolerably  good  acquaintance  with  both  languages,  so  far  as 
books  and  masters  enabled  him,  his  ear  had  not  as  yet  been 
made.  "  Lever/'  writes  Dwyer,  that  old  friend  so  retentive 
in  recollection,  "was  never  very  accurate  in  foreign  tongues; 
all  his  sympathies  were  at  first  in  favour  of  Germany  and  its 
language,  and  I  remember  perfectly  his  saying  to  me  in  1830, 
that  although  an  Englishman  may  reasonably  hope  to  become 
a  tolerably  perfect  German  scholar,  he  can  never  become  a 
really  good  French  one.-"  There  is  much  truth  in  this  remark,  but 
Lever's  sympathies  took,  later  on,  quite  the  contrary  direction, 
and  became  at  one  time  as  decidedly  French  as  they  had 
previously  been  German.  Those  who  have  studied  his  works 
or  who  were  personally  intimate  with  him  must  have  remarked 
that  his  genius  was  much  more  French  in  its  character  than 
either  English  or  German.  This  peculiarity  will  become  more 
apparent  when  we  come  to  notice  "  Tom  Burke." 

Some  details  of  his  progress  and  power  of  observation  are 
found  in  the  journal  of  1830.  He  stands  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral,  wedged  in  a  human  mass  whose  decorum  contra- 
dicted Swift's  adage  that  a  crowd  is  a  mob  even  if  composed 
of  bishops.  ' '  The  swell  of  the  music,"  he  writes,  "  as  borne 
upon  the  wind,  mingled  with  the  din  of  the  multitude,  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  the  far-off  roar  of  Niagara,  when  first  I  heard 
it  booming  in  the  distance.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  effect  of 
that  moment.  The  vast  building  lay  before  me,  crowded  with 
human  beings  to  the  roof;  while  the  loud  bray  of  the  organ, 
mingling  its  artillery  of  sound  with  the  deafening  peal  of 
several  hundred  instruments,  was  tremendous.  The  Cologne 
belles,  with  their  tight-laced  bodices  of  velvet,  their  black 
eyes,  and  still  blacker  hair,  rarely  covered  by  anything  but  a 
silk  handkerchief  lightly  thrown  over  it,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  fair-complexioned,  blue-eyed  daughters  of 
Holland,  whose  demure  and  almost  minaudiere  demeanour  was 
curiously  contrasted  with  the  air  of  coquetry  which  the  others 
have  borrowed  from  their  French  neighbours." 

He  adds  that  he  wrote  a  very  full  description  of  "  this 
Festival,  and  made  mems  of  some  pleasant  fellows  with  whom 
he  dined,  and  of  his  pretty  partners  in  the  waltz/'  and 
asks — 
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"Know  ye  the  land  where  professors  are  tripping 
In  the  light  airy  waltz  and  the  swift  galopade  ; 
Or  retired  within  dark  groves  their  negus  are  sipping, 
And  mixing  soft  speeches  with  stout  kalte-shade  1 " 

He  attended  a  fete  at  Drachenfels — graphically  described — 
where  he  got  something  better  than  kalte-shade,  which  is 
simply  warm  beer  with  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar.  Coblentz 
he  reached  late  in  the  evening,  and  had  to  go  supperless  to 
bed,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  just  arrived,  having 
ordered  everything  eatable  in  the  town  for  himself  and  suite  ! 

The  third  part  of  the  "Rambler's  Log"  appeared  on 
April  17th,  1830,  and  is  heralded,  as  usual,  with  metrical 
queries  that  vividly  sketch  the  life  around  him — 

"  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  students  pugnacious 

Strut  the  streets  in  long  frocks,  and  loose  trowsers  and  caps  ; 
"Who,  proud  in  the  glory  of  pipe  and  moustaches, 
Drink  the  downfall  of  nations  in  flat  beer  or  schnaps  ? " 

"  In  three  days  I  was  enrolled  a  student  of  Gottingen, 
which,  besides  conferring  on  me  the  undoubted  advantages  of 
one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  Europe,  with  admission  to  various 
lectures,  collections,  botanical  gardens,  etc.,  also  bestowed  on 
me  the  more  equivocal  honour  of  being  eligible  to  fight  a  duel, 
and  drink  e  bruderschaft,'  in  the  beer  cellar  of  the  university." 

At  length  he  sallies  forth  accoutred  in  a  suit  of  sables,  one 
hand  holding  a  large  canister  of  Dublin  snuff,  which  he  had 
brought  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  "greatest  nose  in 
Europe,"  and  the  other  bearing  some  letters  of  introduction. 

He  describes  himself  as  conducted  by  his  guide  to  the 
house  of  Professor  Blumenbach.  Ascending  the  stairs,  he 
knocked.  "  '  Herein  !  '  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  was  the  answer 
from  inside.  I  entered,  and  beheld  a  small  venerable-looking 
old  man,  with  white  hair  flowing  in  careless  profusion  upon 
his  neck  and  shoulders  ;  his  head,  almost  preternaturally  large, 
was  surmounted  by  a  green  velvet  cap,  placed  a  little  on  one 
side.  He  was  grotesquely  enveloped  in  fur  cloak,  with  large 
sleeves,  and  altogether  presented  the  most  extraordinary  figure 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  was  again  roused  by  the  sound  of  his  voice 
interrogating  me  in  no  less  than  six  successive  languages  (ere 
I  found  my  tongue)  as  to  my  name,  country,  etc.  I  imme- 
diately presented  my  letters  and  present,  with  which  he 
seemed  highly  pleased,  and  informed  me  that  his  'guter 
freund/  Lord  Talbot,  always  brought  him  Irish  snuff;  and 
then  welcoming  me  to  Gottingen,  he  seized  my  hands,  pressed 
me   down   upon   a    seat,  and   began   talking   concerning  my 
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travels,  plans,  and  probable  stay  at  the  University.  I  now- 
felt  myself  relieved  from  the  awe  with  which  I  had  at  first 
awaited  the  interview,  and  looked  around  with  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  admiration  and  surprise  at  the  odd  melange  of  curio- 
sities in  natural  history,  skulls,  drawings,  models,  and  even 
toys,  which  filled  the  cabinet.  But,  indeed,  the  worthy  pro- 
fessor was  by  far  the  greatest  lion  of  the  collection."  Lever 
remarked  that  the  newest  English  publications  reposed  on  his 
table,  and  even  some  from  Dublin.  "  On  standing  up  to  take 
my  leave,  I  asked  him  whether  the  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
theories  were  to  compose;  part  of  my  university-creed  course 
of  study.  'No  !  but  if  you  will  wait  to  October,  we  are  to 
have  a  new  system  broached ; '  and  then,  chuckling  at  this  hit 
at  the  fondness  of  his  countrymen  for  speculating,  he  pressed 
me  soon  to  revisit  him  and  see  his  collection  ;  and  thus  ended 
my  interview  with  the  great  Blumenbach." 

This  was  no  misnomer.  A  letter  once  addressed,  "  Blumen- 
bach, Europe,"  found  him. 

The  next  entry  shows  that  the  system  of  Boycotting  is  not 
of  Irish  birth. 

"  I  was  lolling  one  evening  upon  my  sofa,  enjoying  a 
volume  of  '  Kotzebue '  over  my  coffee,  when  my  door  opened, 
and  a  tall  young  man  entered.  His  light  blue  frock  and  long 
sabre  bespoke  him  a  Prussian,  no  less  than  the  white  stripe 
upon  his  cloth  cap,  which,  placed  upon  one  side  of  his  head, 
with  true  Burschen  familiarity,  he  made  no  motion  to  remove. 
He  addressed  me,  l  You  are  an  Englishman  studying  here  ?  ' 
f  Yes/  '  You  deal  for  coffee,  etc.,  with  Vaust,  in  the  Weender 
Strasse  ?  '  '  Yes/  '  Do  so  no  longer/  This  was  said  with- 
out any  menacing  air,  but  with  a  most  business-like  com- 
posure. He  seemed  to  think  he  had  said  enough ;  but, 
judging  from  my  look  of  surprise  that  I  had  not  clearly  com- 
prehended the  full  force  of  the  sorites  which  led  to  this 
conclusion,  he  added,  'I  have  lived  two  years  in  his  house, 
and  on  my  asking  this  morning  he  refused  to  lend  me  fourteen 
Louis  d'ors/  Perceiving  the  drift  of  his  visit,  I  recovered 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  ask  what  the  consequence  would 
be  if  1  neglected  this  injunction  ?  f  You  will  then  fight  us  ; 
we  are  forty-eight  in  number,  and  Prussians — Adieu!' 
Having  said  this  with  provoking  nonchalance,  he  withdrew, 
and  the  door  closed  after  him,  leaving  me  with  an  unfinished 
abjuration  of  groceries  upon  my  lips.  Next  day  he  came  to 
say  that  Yaust  was  no  longer  under  ban,  having  complied  with 
his  demand.  I  could  give  many  such  instances,  but — ex,  uno 
disce  omnes. 
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"  And  now  that  I  have  shown  you  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  let  me  assure  you  there  is  a  better  one.  For  firm 
adherence  to  each  other,  for  true  brotherhood,  the  German 
student  is  above  any  other;  and  although  the  principle  of 
honour  be  overstrained,  yet,  in  many  respects,  the  conse- 
quences are  good,  and  the  chivalrous  feeling  thus  inculcated 
renders  him  incapable  of  a  mean  or  unworthy  action/' 

Pictures  of  student  life  in  Gottingen  follow,  including  a 
sensation  glimpse  of  a  duel  in  which  Lever  states  he  bore  a 
part,  but  humanely  :  for  at  one  time,  when  he  saw  the  breast 
of  Eisendaller  covered,  and  his  opponent  was  about  to  draw 
the  trigger,  he  "  felt  an  impulse  to  rush  forward  and  arrest 
his  arm."  This  duel,  however,  had  no  fatal  termination. 
Hansel  fired  straight  over  his  head.  Eisendaller  had  been  his 
playfellow  in  happier  days.  Throwing  his  arms  around  his 
neck,  he  exclaimed,  "  Mein  bruder  !  "  and  wept  like  a  child. 

At  last  comes  the  fourth  and  last  chip  of  the  "  Log."" 

"  I  was  not  long  a  resident  in  Gottingen  ere  I  became 
enamoured  of  many  of  the  Burschen  institutions.  I  had 
already  begun  to  think  that  students  were  a  very  superior 
order  of  people  ;  that  duelling  was  an  agreeable  after-dinner 
amusement ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  becoming  or 
appropriate  than  a  black  frock,  braided,  and  fur  collar  thereto, 
even  in  July." 

The  pleasant  "  Irlander  "  became  a  favourite.  He  danced 
delightfully ;  sang  with  spirit  and  expression ;  and  won 
golden  opinions  by  translating  into  German  verse,  "  The  king, 
God  bless  him  !  M  for  a  banquet  commemorative  of  Waterloo. 

"  My  life  now,  although  somewhat  monotonous  " — this  piece 
of  autobiography  goes  on  to  tell — "  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
interesting one.  The  mornings  were  occupied  at  lectures, 
and  then  I  dined,  as  did  all  the  students,  at  one,  after  which 
we  generally  adjourned  in  parties  to  one  another's  lodgings, 
where  we  drank  coffee  and  smoked  till  three ;  after  which  we 
again  heard  lectures,  till  we  met  together  at  Blumenbach's  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  evening,  when  we  listened  to  the 
venerable  professor  explaining  the  mysteries  of  calyx  and 
corolla  to  some  half-dozen  young  ladies,  by  far  the  most  atten- 
tive of  his  pupils.  The  evening  usually  concluded  by  a  drive 
to  Geismar,  or  some  other  little  village  five  or  six  miles  from 
Gottingen,  when  having  supped  on  sour  milk  thickened  with 
brown  bread  and  brown  sugar  (a  beverage  which,  notwith- 
standing my  Burschen  prejudices,  I  must  confess  neither 
{ cheers  nor  inebriates '),  we  returned  home  about  eleven ;  and 
although  I  wished  much  that  University  restrictions  had  not 
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forbade  our  Laving  a  theatre  in  the  town,  and  also  that  pro- 
fessors' minds  were  relieved  from  their  dread  of  the  students 
misbehaving,  and  would  have  permitted  them  to  associate  with 
their  daughters  (for  I  was  as  completely  secluded  from  the 
society  of  ladies  as  ever  St.  Kevin  was),  yet  was  I  happy  and 
content  withal." 

There  was  a  Kathleen  with  blue  eyes  and  flowing  hair 
praying  far  away  for  Charlie's  safe  return,  and  who  entirely 
approved  the  professors'  disinclination  to  allow  their  daughters 
to  associate  with  the  students. 

This  life  at  Gottingen  bore  good  fruit  to  Lever,  independent 
of  what  he  may  have  professionally  gathered.  "  It  was  no 
small  gain  for  a  Dublin  student  to  discover,"  writes  Dwyer, 
"  that  a  great  deal  of  social  intercourse  and  agreeable  society 
may  be  enjoyed  by  young  men  without  having  recourse  to 
beverages  which  inebriate  without  cheering ;  and  Lever,  who 
was  himself  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  had  a  very  fine 
voice,  soon  became  aware  that  the  chorus  singing  of  the 
German  students,  and  the  cultivation  of  good  music,  had  dis- 
covered something  equally  valuable  in  himself,  namely,  a 
power  of  becoming  a  leader  and  social  chief;  he  determined 
on  effecting  a  reformation  of  student  life  at  his  own  University, 
and  very  carefully  collected  materials  for  carrying  such  a  pro- 
ject into  effect." 

Reviewing  Dr.  Graves'  ' c  Clinical  Medicine,"  Lever  shows 
the  difference  between  medical  education  at  home  and  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  State  provides  the  means  and  dictates  the 
ordeal  of  study.*  He  had  a  decided  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
continental  physician;  and  in  a  similar  paper,  written  three 
years  earlier,  after  speaking  of  the  professorships  nobly  en- 
dowed in  France,  and  the  rewards  given  by  Germany  to  her 
doctors,  he  adds  :  "  Not  so  with  us ;  for  all  the  benefits  to 
accrue  to  one's  children,  and  all  the  worldly  advantages  and 
consideration  to  one's  self,  better  far  to  be  the  humblest  apothe- 
cary, l  arising  for  his  half-crown  fee,'  than  the  enlightened 
discoverer  of  a  subtle  analysis  or  the  inventor  of  a  remedy 
which  may  confer  lasting  blessings  upon  mankind."  f 

In  "  O'Leary  "  some  of  Lever's  Gottingen  experiences 
are  reproduced.  One  chapter  thus  concludes :  "  But  I 
must  leave  Gottingen  and  its  memories.  They  recall  happy 
days,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  who  made  them  so — where  are 
they?  "  From  Gottingen  he  proceeded  to  Heidelberg;  where 
he  was  joined  by  Henry  Maunsell,  afterwards  a  well-known 

*  D.  U.  M.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  308  (June,  1843). 
t  Hid.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  662  (Dec.  1839). 
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Dublin  doctor  and  journalist.  Here  lie  wrote  for  the 
Dublin  Literary  Gazette  a  full  account  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Heidelberg  collegians ;  while,  later,  may  be  found  in  the 
University  Magazine,  Vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  173 — 183,  "  A  Peep  at  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Heidelberg  Students/''  It  contains  ample 
details  of  the  duels ;  and  of  a  certain  upward  stroke,  which,  if 
successful,  puts  an  end  to  the  combat  by  dividing  the  sinew  of 
the  sword-arm.  There  also  is  recorded,  besides  the  lyrics 
sung,  an  account  of  a  supper  at  which  Lever  was  entertaiued 
— where  at  the  head  and  foot  of  every  table  two  schlagers  with 
basket  hilts,  adorned  with  ribbands,  lay  crossed.* 

Lever  and  his  companion  at  length  went  on  to  Vienna. 
"I  wished  to  contrast/'  he  writes,  "that  well-policed  and 
aristocratic  capital  with  the  almost  licentious  freedom  of  a 
university  in  another  part  of  the  confederation."  f  Of  Vienna 
he  retained  ever  after  pleasant  memories — how  he  danced  at 
the  Landstrasse  and  the  Elysium — was  worried  by  the  police 
about  his  passport,  and  mulcted  by  the  janitor  who  guards 
every  door,  and  admits  no  one  after  ten  unless  for  pay.  "  I 
used  often  to  laugh,"  writes  Dr.  Maunsell,  "at  a  mistake 
made  by  Lever  when  explaining  to  some  ladies  at  Vienna, 
who  were  desirous  of  information  about  Ireland,  how  the  vic- 
tims of  agrarian  law  were  done  to  death  in  that  country.  The 
mistake  consisted  in  Lever's  having  forgotten  to  change  the 
vowel  in  conjugating  the  verb  ( todschiessen/  so  that  instead 
of  the  participle  '  todtgeschossen/  he  used,  to  the  great  horror 
and  confusion  of  the  ladies,  a  word  of  a  totally  different 
signification." 

A  paper  contributed  to  Blackwood  [in  1864  mentions 
that  he  also  made  some  stay  at  Weimar,  and  knew  Goethe. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  studied  with 
Lever  at  Weimar;  but  his  Grace  informs  us  that,  although  he 
was  at  Weimar  in  1829,  and  knew  Lever  well  afterwards,  they 
had  not  then  met.  If  Lever  knew  Lord  Douro  by  appearance 
at  this  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  Lordship  knew  the 

*  D.  If.  M.j  pp.  440—452,  April,  1846.  A  long  paper,  headed  "  Recollec- 
tions  of  the  Burschenschaft  of  Germany,"  describes  the  funeral  by  torchlight  of 
one  who  fell — two  schlagers  laid  across  the  coffin  with  his  chore  cap  and  band, 
two  lines  of  students  following,  each  carrying  his  drawn  sword  with  its  point 
turned  to  the  ground.  As,  silent  and  slow,  the  procession  passed  on — the  wail 
of  music — the  blue  steel  glancing  in  the  torchlight — all  formed  a  solemn 
spectacle.  Records  of  what  he  saw  at  Heidelberg,  including  the  Harmonic 
Ball,  are  found  in  his  sketches  of  Burschen  life  (pp.  54 — 67,  vol.  xxviii.).  The 
causes  of  quarrels,  he  tells  us,  are  frequently  quite  as  trivial  as  that  sought  for 
by  the  Irishman  at  Donnybrook,  who  trailed  his  coat  and  challenged  any  man 
to  stand  on  it. 

f  Dublin  Literary  Gazette,  June  2G,  1330. 
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obscure  Irish  student.  Lever  describes  "  Weimar  as  a  small 
village-like  capital,  with  a  miniature  palace,  a  miniature 
theatre,  a  quaint  old  park,  and  a  quaint  old  Platz,"  and  that  in 
the  evening  ' '  society  "  assembled  in  a  sombre  old  house  occu- 
pied by  a  large  white-haired  man,  specially  fond  of  talking  to 
a  number  of  young  Englishmen  then  at  Weimar  for  education, 
"amongst  them  one  who  is  now  a  duke  with  a  great  historic 
name."  Goethe's  talk  was  marked  by  touches  of  picturesque 
description,  with,  "now  and  then  a  deep  feeling  which  held 
his  little  auditory  in  rapt  astonishment,  while  they  could  not, 
when  he  had  done,  recall  any  of  the  magic  by  which  he  worked 
his  spell.  I  myself  remember  to  have  tried  to  repeat  a  story 
he  told,  and  once,  more  hazardous  still,  to  convey  some  im- 
pression of  how  he  talked  j  and  with  what  lamentable  failure 
let  my  present  confession  atone." 

If  it  were  only  to  have  seen  Goethe,  Lever  was  well  repaid 
by  this  trip  to  Germany.  He  now  wended  his  way  homeward, 
through  Bavaria,  and  via  Strasbourg  and  Paris,  to  England. 
The  theatre  scene  at  Strasbourg,  and  many  of  the  other  inci- 
dents described  in  "  Lorrequer,"  and  later  in  "  O'Leary," 
show  that  he  must  have  passed  through  Bavaria  and  been  in 
France  and  at  Paris  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1830.  This 
explains,  too,  how  Lever  came  to  offer  to  his  friend  the  opinion 
and  advice  as  regards  the  study  of  German  in  preference  to 
French. 

Having  lain  fallow  for  a  time,  he  now  produced  some  fruit 
on  resuming  the  culture  of  his  craft.  From  notes  made  in 
]  843,  the  secret  thoughts  and  experiences  of  the  young  doctor 
to  the  period  of  their  date  may  be  learned,  as  well  as  the  reflec- 
tions that  led  him  to  select  the  medical  profession  in  preference 
to  others;  and  they  not  unpleasingly  foreshadow  the  career 
that  is  coming.  John  Lever  had  become  a  clergyman,  and 
though  his  knowledge  of  character  was  restricted,  he  possessed 
a  calm,  clear  judgment  which  rendered  him,  as  mingled  Censor 
and  Mentor,  of  vast  advantage  in  pruning  his  brother's  redun- 
dant sallies. 

"  No  other  class,"  writes  Charles,  "  whose  minds  are 
trained  by  a  course  of  labour,  have  so  many  opportunities  of 
mixing  with  their  fellow-men  of  every  grade  as  the  physician. 
The  clergyman  is  limited  by  the  very  nature  of  his  sacred  call- 
ing to  one  species  of  intercourse  with  his  flock.  Worldly 
subjects  and  daily  interests  he  is  almost  forbidden  to  touch 
upon  or  mingle  with ;  his  efforts,  more  directed  to  withdraw 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  from  passing  events  and  fix  them 
upon  things  of  deeper  and  higher  importance,  he  has  less 
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sympathy  with  sorrows  and  cares  which  spring  from  sources 
he  undervalues,  and  therefore  his  knowledge  of  character,  his 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  will,  by  the  very  practice  of  his 
profession,  be  restricted. 

"  The  lawyer,  whose  life  is  a  continued  mental  struggle 
either  in  the  detection  and  assertion,  or  in  the  concealment  of 
truth,  looks  on  the  world  but  as  one  wide  arena  of  litigation. 
Habits  of  distrust  and  suspicion  tinge  and  colour  to  him  every 
relation  of  life,  and  he  arranges  mankind  into  the  two  classes 
of  Plaintiff  and  Defendant,  with  an  intuitive  readiness  which 
enables  him  to  take  bold  and  striking  views  of  society ;  but 
with  the  finer  traits  of  human  feeling — with  the  more  minute 
springs  that  stir  his  heart — his  occupation  brings  him  into  no 
contact.  The  very  ingenuity  to  which  he  has  trained  his 
mind,  the  very  sophistry  which  it  is  his  daily  habit  to  exercise, 
are  so  many  causes  of  perversion  to  his  judgment.  Less  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth  than  desirous  to  fashion  and  mould  it 
when  found  to  his  own  peculiar  purposes,  he  rejects  the  good 
that  is  not  adapted  to  his  views,  and  only  unveils  falsehood 
when  it  may  be  serviceable  to  his  case.  His  discrimination  of 
right  and  wrong  will  always  be  made  more  with  reference  to 
legal  than  moral  guilt  or  innocence ;  and  he  whose  trade  it  is 
by  every  trick  of  ingenuity  to  induce  his  hearers  to  adopt  his 
views,  will  often  find  himself  a  special  pleader  to  his  own 
heart." 

The  craft  of  M.D.  Lever  preferred.  "  He  is  alternately  the 
encourager,  the  dissuader,  and  the  comforter  of  his  patients; 
and  his  character,  moulded  by  the  very  exigency  of  his  posi- 
tion, will  put  him  in  relation  with  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
every  varying  condition  in  life.  That  any  man  so  placed  should 
obtain  a  deep  insight  into  the  world  and  its  ways  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  but  when  we  add  to  these  advantages  the  fruit  of  a 
study  whose  object  it  is  to  detect  the  secret  working  of  the 
mind  in  every  derangement  of  the  body — to  behold  intellect 
(  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  '  by  every  little  morbid  action 
of  the  system — his  opportunities  are  great  indeed.  If,  then, 
he  possess  such  a  widespread  view  of  mankind  by  the  nature  of 
his  profession,  his  requisites  for  its  study  are  no  less  difficult 
and  important" — and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  few  in  any 
great  city  who  rise  to  eminence  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
race  is  an  arduous  one. 

A  sample  of  the  cynical  talk  which  went  on  in  his  father's 
house  and  elsewhere,  respecting  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
peeps  forth  in  the  following  : — "  I  remember  the  anxious  dis- 
cussion about  overstocked  professions.     I  can  recall  a  time 
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when  people  spoke  of  thatching  their  barns  with  unemployed 
barristers,  and  making  corduroy  roads  with  idle  curates. 
Grumbles  there  are  about  under-pay  occasionally ;  but  it  is 
rare  to  hear  a  man  say  there  are  too  many  doctors  or  attorneys. 
Novel-reading  indeed  is  perhaps  the  only  career  overstocked  ; 
but  the  fiction  writers  have  their  uses  too  :  they  have  banished 
from  society  colloquial  novelists,  the  most  intense  bore  ;  so  we 
should  be  grateful  to  them  as  to  the  dogs  in  Constantinople  : 
there  are  no  other  scavengers,  and  but  for  them  the  streets 
would  be  impassable.'" 

One  of  Lever's  visits  on  returning  to  Ireland  was  to  Mrs. 
Louche.  " '  I  not  only  walked  the  hospitals  of  Germany,'  he 
said,  f  but  I  literally  walked  Germany,  exploring  everything/ 
My  husband  met  him  one  day  coming  out  of  a  musical 
publisher's  in  great  glee.  '  Only  think/  he  said,  '  that  a 
German  Lied  I  brought  home  with  me  and  translated  has  sold 
prodigiously.  I  had  forgot  all  about  it — until  Logier  surprised 
me  by  saying  that  there  is  £100  to  my  credit.'"  Logier's 
shop  in  Sackville  Street  became  eventually  occupied  by 
McGlashan. 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Dublin  Literary  Gazette 
until  the  start  of  the  University  Magazine,  Lever's  pen  seems 
to  have  been  laid  aside  in  favour  of  the  lancet  and  scalpel. 
At  Stevens's  Hospital,  and  the  medical  schools  of  Dublin,  both 
were  brought  into  play  under  Cusack,  Hart,  and  MacCartney. 
The  latter,  a  strange  but  able  man,  set  up  in  the  yard  of  the 
dissecting-room  a  marble  tablet  (afterwards  plastered  over,  but 
now  once  more  exposed),  stating  that  it  was  consecrated  to  the 
remains  of  those  whose  bodies  had  been  used  for  the  purposes 
of  science. 

Lever's  chief  instruction,  however,  in  anatomy  was  received 
in  a  since  extinct  school  called  the  "  Medico- Chirurgical,"  and 
now  replaced  by  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Here  Dr. 
Tuohill  and  Lever  met  daily  for  dissections ;  and  a  friendship 
sprung  up  between  them  which  continued  uninterrupted  to  the 
end.  Lever,  with  the  Dublin  Dissector  in  one  hand,  and  Bell's 
Life  in  London  in  the  other,  was  no  unfrequent  object  among 
"  the  subjects." 

Dr.  Biggar,  who  had  held  a  command  with  Lever  in  the 
miniature  army,  met  him  again  at  this  time  attending  the 
lectures  of  Graves  in  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital.  He 
describes  Lever  as  arriving  always  half  an  hour  before  the 
lecture  begun,  and  exercising  the  privilege  of  entree  to  Graves's 
private  room.  This  Lever  appreciated  and  enjoyed,  much  in 
the  same  spirit  as  when  in  later  days  he  was  allowed  "  to  go 
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behind M  and  lounge  in  the  Green-room.  Graves  showed 
paternal  kindness  to  the  handsome  student,  who,  later  on, 
returned  the  courtesy  by  lauding  his  "  Clinical  Medicine." 

With  Tuohill  and  others,  he  attended  a  medical  debating 
club,  whose  meetings  were  held  at  Fannin's,  in  Grafton  Street. 
"  Lever  spoke  with  such  overpowering  volubility  and  energy, 
he  displayed  such  extraordinary  fertility  and  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion, that  it  was  whispered  in  the  club  he  must  have  taken 
opium  previous  to  these  efforts. "     So  said  Dr.  Tuohill. 

Lever  walked  the  wards  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital 
with  another  youth,  now  Sir  Robert  Kane.  But,  though  a  resi- 
dent student  at  Stevens's,  he  had  time  for  scribbling,  and  contri- 
buted the  "  Story  of  a  Surgeon  "  to  the  Irish  National  Magazine 
for  February,  1831.  The  writer  says  that  "his  chief  reason 
for  residing  in  Stevens's  was  to  avail  himself  of  the  facility  with 
which  immediate  post-mortem  examinations  could  be  obtained." 
One  night  a  fever  patient  died ;  the  student  took  up  his 
candle  and  proceeded  to  the  dissecting-room.  "  To  an  unini- 
tiated stranger  it  would  have  appeared  a  horrible  and  ghastly 
sight ;  yet  so  much  are  we  the  slaves  of  habit,  that  the  young 
surgeon  sat  down  to  his  revolting  task  as  indifferently  as  open- 
ing a  chess-board.  The  room  was  lofty  and  badly  lighted,  his 
flickering  taper  scarcely  revealing  the  ancient  writings  that  he 
was  about  to  peruse.  On  the  table  before  him  lay  the  subject 
wrapped  in  a  long  sheet,  his  case  of  instruments  resting  on  it ; 
he  read  on  for  some  time  unheeding  the  storm  which  raged 
without,  and  threatened  to  blow  in  the  casements,  against 
which  the  rain  beat  in  large  drops.  '  And  this,'  said  he,  look- 
ing on  the  body  and  pursuing  the  train  of  his  thoughts,  '  this 
mass  of  lifelessness,  coldness,  and  inaction,  is  all  we  know  of 
that  alteration  of  our  being,  that  mysterious  modification  of 
our  existence  by  which  our  vital  intelligence  is  launched  into 
the  worlds  beyond — a  breath,  and  we  are  here — a  breath,  and 
we  are  gone.'  He  raised  his  knife  and  opened  a  vein  in  the 
foot.  A  faint  shriek,  and  a  start,  which  overset  the  table,  and 
extinguished  the  light,  were  the  effects  of  his  temerity.  Turn- 
ing to  relight  his  taper  he  heard  through  the  darkness  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  and  in  weak  accents, f  Oh,  doctor,  I  am  better  now ! ' 
He  covered  up  the  man  thus  wonderfully  re-awakened  from 
almost  a  fatal  trance,  carried  him  back,  and  laid  him  in  his 
bed.  In  a  week  after  the  patient  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  cured." 

Dr.  Eidgway,  a  high  authority  on  any  point  connected  with 
Stevens'  Hospital  from  1828  to  1833,  tells  us  that  he  has 
heard  the  incident  above  described. 
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u  When  I  was  bound  to  Mr.  Cusack,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  found, 
among  forty  other  fellow  apprentices,  Charles  Lever.  I  was 
much  attracted  to  him,  not  only  by  his  appearance  and  finished 
manner,  but  still  more  by  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  his  conver- 
sation. He  was,  even  at  that  early  period,  engaged  to  his 
intended  wife;  and  I  generally  accompanied  him  into  town 
after  dinner,  and  met  him  by  appointment  at  some  place  on 
his  return ;  and  it  was  on  these  occasions  that  I  was  so  enter- 
tained by  his  pleasant  sallies,  and  with  many  of  those  stories 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  his  various  novels,  and  so 
delighted  the  world.  In  '  O'Malley  '  he  describes  many  of  his 
old  'pals'  in  Stevens's,  especially  the  ladies  with  whom  we 
boarded  there,  and  I  figured  as  the  '  old  Barrack  Master/  " 

He  is  now  found  giving  renewed  attention  to  the  collection 
of  Ana,  and  proving  himself  a  close  observer  of  life  and  death. 
Nothing  likely  to  aid  the  conversationalist  or  storyteller  seems 
to  have  escaped  ;  all  was  stored  up  in  his  memory  to  be  drawn 
on  when  required.  From  grave  to  gay  was  the  programme  at 
Stevens's.  A  pleasant  dance  was  given  there  by  the  matron, 
Miss  Thompson,  who,  in  her  will  afterwards,  bequeathed  £7,000 
to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Tweedy  describes  Lever  as  in  great  form 
at  her  ball,  and  as  he  held  forth  to  an  admiring  circle  of 
listeners,  it  was  clear  that  all  other  attractions  in  the  room 
would  soon  be  deserted  in  his  favour.  To  Mrs.  Cusack  and 
Miss  Thompson,  the  former  the  wife  of  his  chief,  and  both 
elderly  ladies,  he  mainly  addressed  his  sallies.  It  struck  Dr. 
Tweed)'  that  when  he  danced  or  told  stories,  his  attentions 
were  not  directed  to  handsome  girls,  but  to  people  of  mature 
age,  likely  to  appreciate  real  wit.  At  supper  he  kept  the 
table  in  a  roar,  improvising  no  end  of  witty  stanzas  in  which 
the  name  of  every  guest  present  was  pleasantly  put.  i(  We 
walked  home  together  that  night,  and  after  a  fit  of  silence  and 
depression,  he  said,  '  In  thanking  you  for  your  escort,  I  am 
bound  to  apologize  for  my  stupidity  :  but  this  evening,  know- 
ing that  much  would  be  expected  from  me,  I  took  sixty  grains 
of  opium."'' 

Mr.  Cusack,  afterwards  surgeon  to  the  Queen,  was  the 
resident  surgeon  at  Stevens's  Hospital.  On  him  many  a 
characteristic  trick  was  played  by  Lever.  Like  his  co-novelist, 
Dickens,  he  was  full  of  dramatic  talent,  and  one  morning 
absolutely  succeeded  in  personating  Cusack  to  the  class.  This 
freak  will  be  found  recorded  with  due  dramatic  effect  in 
"  O'Malley ; "  but  the  scene  is  laid  at  Trinity  College,  instead 
of  the  hospital,  while  in  lieu  of  Lever,  Webber  plays  the 
prank ;  and  "  Doctor  Mooney  "  takes  the  place  of  Cusack. 
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Two  of  the  students  present  on  this  occasion,  have  kindly 
committed  to  writing  their  recollections  of  the  incident — Dr. 
Cullinan,  Ennis  ;  and  Dr.  Ridgeway,  Oldcastle. 

"Mr.  Cusack/'  writes  the  former,  "  used  to  sleep  at 
the  hospital  when  there  were  important  cases  under  treat- 
ment, and  particularly  after  the  performance  of  capital 
operations.  When  he  came  at  night  the  porter  would 
ring  a  bell  to  announce  his  arrival,  and  the  resident  pupils 
used  to  muster  to  see  such  cases  as  Mr.  Cusack  thought 
it  necessary  to  visit.  After  making  the  usual  round,  Mr. 
Cusack  directed  his  pupils  to  attend  in  his  bedroom  in  the 
morning  to  be  examined  on  a  subject  which  he  then  specified. 
On  the  morning  referred  to  I  was  going  round  the  hospital  at 
an  early  hour,  and  learned  that  Cusack  had  unexpectedly  left 
during  the  night  and  had  not  returned.  I  met  Lever  on  his  way 
to  Cusack's  rooms,  and  told  him  he  was  not  there,  that  he  had 
left  during  the  night,  and  we  conspired  together  to  have  c  a 
lark/  Mr.  Cusack' s  bedroom  had  a  double  door;  the  inner  (a 
baize  door)  was  acted  on  by  a  '  dumb  porter/  which  creaked 
when  the  door  was  opened  or  closed.  Lever  went  into  Cusack' s 
bed,  wrapped  himself  up  in  the  blankets,  and  put  on  the  red 
silk  nightcap  of  his  chief.  I  remained  in  the  room.  '  The  bell 
rang' — to  quote  Lever's  words — fthe  sounds  of  feet  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  the  door  creaked,  and  gradually  the  room 
was  filled  with  shivering  students,  some  half  asleep  and 
trying  to  rouse  themselves  into  some  approach  to  attention.' 

"  K.,  one  of  the  apprentices,  came  in,"  Dr.  Cullinan  con- 
tinues. "  Lever,  in  an  admirably  disguised  voice,  asked,  '  Who 
is  that  ?  '  '  K.,  sir/  "  The  next  to  arrive  was  O'R.  (always 
called  by  his  Christian  name,  Gerald),  and  the  usual  question 
was  asked,  '  Who  is  that  ? '     '  Gerald,  sir.' 

"  Others  came,  and  Lever,  selecting  the  subjects  for  his 
mock  examination,  began.  After  a  few  queries,  he  asked, 
'  What  is  the  next  subject,  Gerald  ?  ' — O'R.  :  '  Cancer,  sir.' 

"  Here  a  normal  snore  resounded  from  the  bed. 

"Lever:  Cancer,  O'R.  ?  (interrogatively). — O'R.:  What 
about  it,  sir  ? 

"Lever:  What  about  it  yourself?  (giving  a  yawn  as 
though  he  would  dislocate  his  jaw). — O'R.  :  Cancer,  sir,  is  a 
malignant  disease. 

"Lever  (after  a  snore)  :  Well?— O'R. :  Well,  sir  ? 

"  Lever :  You  are  a  stupid  ass,  O.R.  What  do  you  know 
about  it,  K.  ?  (K.  was  not  very  brilliant,  and  spoke  with  a 
lisp) . — K. :   Cancew,  sir,  affects  the  lower  lip  of  males. 

"  Lever  ;   What  more  ?     What  colour  is  it  ? — K. :  Wed,  sir. 
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"Lever:  Red?  (doubtingly). — K.  (prompted  by  me)  :  It 
is  yellow,  sir. 

"  Lever  (still  more  doubtingly) :  Yellow  ? — K.  (after  another 
prompt)  :  Bloo,  sir. 

"  K.  would  probably  Lave  been  led  through  all  the  hues 
of  the  spectrum  before  satisfying  his  preceptor  as  to  the  colour 
of  cancer,  but  Lever  could  preserve  his  gravity  no  longer, 
and  starting  up,  to  the  amazement  of  Gerald  and  K.  and  the 
glee  of  the  others,  flung  his  night-cap  into  K.'s  face,  and 
jumped  out  of  bed." 

It  is  said  that  among  the  questions  the  sham  Cusack  asked 
was,  "  Where's  Lever  ?  "  and  the  party  answered,  "  Absent, 
sir."  "  Sorry  for  it.  Lever  is  a  man  of  first-rate  capacity, 
and  were  he  only  to  apply,  I  am  not  certain  to  what  eminence 
his  abilities  might  raise  him." 

Sir  W.  Wilde  told  us  that  he  often  heard  Lever  describe  this 
laughable  adventure  in  presence  of  the  great  surgeon*  whom 
he  had  ventured  to  personate.  Sundry  small  details,  not  given 
in  the  book,  were  added,  such  as  Lever  placing  on  the  bed, 
ere  the  class  arrived,  Cusack's  boot-jack  and  slippers,  where- 
with to  wreak  chastisement,  if  need  be,  on  refractory  heads. 

Surgeon  Eidgeway  has  also  given  us  his  recollections  of  the 
scene ;  but,  as  some  of  the  details  would  involve  a  repetition, 
we  venture  to  make  an  amputation.  "  Lever,"  he  writes, 
"  knew  not  his  profession  deeply,  and  it  was  a  slip  he  made  in 
the  examination  of  a  senior  student  which  led  to  his  detection, 
and  it  was  only  with  some  difficulty  he  was  saved  from  the  enraged 
class,  whom  for  half  an  hour  he  had  so  successfully  hoaxed." 

"I  knew  Lever  from  the  year  1825  to  1831,"  resumes  Dr. 
Cullinan.  "  We  may  be  considered  respectively  the  idle  and 
industrious  apprentices  in  a  limited  and  literal  sense.  When 
his  apprenticeship  was  about  completed,  Mr.  Cusack,  who  felt 
a  great  interest  in  Lever,  sent  him  to  live  with  me  in  my 
rooms  in  Stevens's  Hospital,  with  the  object  and  hope  that  he 
might  read  diligently  lor  his  approaching  examination  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  We  read  together  steadily  for  some 
time,  and  examined  each  other  daily  in  about  sixty  papers  of 
the  most  important  professional  class-books;  but  Lever's  social 
habits  and  genial  disposition  prevailed,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
he  quitted  my  rooms,  and  we  ceased  to  work  together.  Some 
time  afterwards  Lever  f  went  in '  for  his  examination  at  the 
college,  and  having  answered  unsatisfactorily  on  the  first  day's 

*  Lever's  intimacy  with  the  Cusack  family  continued  to  the  last.  In  July, 
1871,  two  grandsons  of  Cusack,  when  travelling  with  the  Kev\  C.  Baker,  spent 
stveral  weeks  with  Lever  at  Trieste. 
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examination,*  he  did  not  go  in  on  the  second,  and  he  never 
got  the  licence  of  the  college."  ["  The  dismay  of  his  father/' 
observes  Mrs.  Louche,  "  on  learning  that  Charley  had  failed  to 
pass  was  strongly  manifested.  But  no  remonstrance  could 
persuade  him  to  go  up  again,  as  many  others  had  done. 
He  told  us  that  so  unnerved  was  he  on  recognizing  among  the 
Examiners  a  man  who  had  previously  made  himself  disagree- 
able to  him — that  everything  he  had  learned  at  once  flew  from 
his  mind.',  The  Examiners  (or  Censors),  in  1831,  were  Wm. 
AuchiDleck,  Maurice  Collis,  Arthur  Jacob,  W.  H.  Porter,  and 
S.  Wilmot.]  In  his  Paper  on  "  Physic  and  Physicians  "  he 
thus  refers  to  the  Censor  before  whom  he  collapsed :  "  Very 
little  experience  of  such  an  arena  enables  us  to  predict  that  the 
smallest  offering  of  the  jocose  is  ever  most  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged there.  Oar  very  heart  sinks  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  scholastic  jests  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  to  which  we  were 
doomed  to  listen  each  winter  for  five  years  of  our  student's 
existence.  Of  one  little  professor  of  ophthalmic  surgery,  we 
have  a  mournful  memory  to  this  day.  Though  happily  removed 
from  ear- shot  of  his  piercing  voice,  and  far  from  the  scenes  of 
his  trite  witticisms,  yet  so  clear  is  our  recollection  of  his 
pointless  jests  and  stingless  severity,  that  we  shudder  at  it 
even  to  this  hour.^f  Lever,  notwithstanding  his  character  for 
indomitable  fun,  saw  the  duty  of  maintaining,  in  the  schools  of 
anatomy,  the  decorum  befitting  the  gravity  of  his  studies. 

"  Soon  after  he  had  failed  to  pass  he  left  the  hospital/* 
resumes  Dr.  Cullinan;  "nor  did  I  see  him  again  until  June, 
1843,  when  Mrs.  Lever  and  he  were  making  a  tour  in  the 
south-west,  and  they  passed  through  Ennis  and  named  a  day 
to  dine  with  me. 

"  When  I  became  an  apprentice,  I  was  invited  to  breakfast 
at  Stevens's  by  one  of  the  pupils  whom  1  had  previously  known. 
The  meal  was  very  homely  indeed,  but  the  breakfast-table  was 
elaborately  ornamented  with  choice  '  preparations/  consisting 
of  dried  skulls,  thigh-bones,  an  ossified  larynx,  etc.,  etc.  To 
do  me  honour,  probably,  Lever  and  two  or  three  other  fellows 

*  According  to  the  Records  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  lie  got  from  it  in 
1831  (iEst.),  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  a  high  distinction,  capable  of 
enlargement  to  that  of  M.D.  for  a  few  pounds.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  "  Vern.  1827." 
— Ed.  The  "Diary  of  a  Late  Physician,"  appeared  in  "  Blackwood"  in  1830-1. 
"  When  eminent  M.D.'s  were  mystified  about  it,"  writes  Canon  Hayman, 
M  Lever  saw  through  the  disguise.  He  told  me  there  were  mistakes  in  it  such 
as  a  tyro  in  medicine  would  readily  fall  into,  but  which  no  well-educated  doctor 
conld  make.  This  betokens  more  medical  lore  than  our  author  might  have  been 
credited  with,  but  the  truth  is,  Lever  was  capable  of  grander  and  greater  things 
than  tie  ever  accomplished." 

t  D.  TJ.  M.,  December,  1839,  p.  635. 
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were  invited  to  the  breakfast,  and  I  was  introduced  to  him. 
He  astonished  me  by  his  volubility  and  playful  wit,  and  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  things  in  general.  He  talked  of 
everything  except  '  shop/  Lever  brought  a  tea-spoon  to 
breakfast,  to  supplement  our  host's  limited  stock,  and  his 
tea-spoon  fell  to  my  lot ;  after  I  had  sweetened  my  tea,  '  the 
first  stirring  event  of  the  day/  as  he  said,  I  proceeded  to  sip  it 
in  the  usual  way,  but  there  was  nothing  to  sip,  there  being  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  spoon.  I  was  laughed  at  pretty 
generally,  and  I  looked  rather  foolish,  while  Lever  expressed 
the  gravest  sympathy  with  me  in  my  discomfiture. 

"  He  was  very  genial  and  festive  ;  we  used  sometimes  to 
pass  a  jolly  evening  together  in  some  fellow's  room  ;  we  played 
cards,  sang  songs,  had  coffee  with  bread,  and  generally  finished 
off  with  a  glass  of  punch  out  of  a  tea-cup.  Lever  enlivened 
these  reunions  by  the  introduction  of  a  kind  of  extempore 
doggerel,  containing  playful  allusions  to  some  local  and  personal 
matters.  He  was  wonderfully  ready  in  improvising  verses. 
Everyone  was  obliged  to  compose  a  verse  in  turn,  which  was 
always  good  or  bad  enough  to  afford  an  excuse  for  fun,  and 
often  much  immoderate  laughter. 

"  While  wTe  lived  together,  he  and  I  used  to  walk  from 
the  hospital  to  the  lecture-room,  about  a  mile  distant,  and, 
in  order  to  utilize  the  time,  would  write  down  on  scraps 
of  paper  some  professional  matters  desirable  to  commit  to 
memory,  which  we  learned  by  heart  as  we  walked  along,  and 
then  examined  one  another.  Our  shortest  route  was  by  the 
quays,  but  there  was  a  glue  factory  there,  the  odour  from 
which  was  very  strong.  One  day  we  both  agreed  that  it  was 
probably  like  the  smell  of  the  skins  of  the  sea-calves,  which 
Ulysses  found  so  intolerable  when  he  had  been  covered  with 
them  by  a  friendly  nymph  to  conceal  him  from  her  father,  and 
which  Homer  called  oXocoraro^  68/jlij.  Lever  used  to  go  by  the 
streets  to  avoid  passing  this  factory,  thereby  greatly  iu creasing 
the  distance  to  the  lecture-rooms.  I  objected  to  the  loss  of 
time  so  incurred,  observing  that  I  rather  liked  the  smell  from 
the  glue  works,  which  from  habit  I  had  really  learned  not  to 
loath.  He  expressed  his  disgust  very  emphatically,  and  sug- 
gested that  I  should  test  other  opinions,  by  putting  some  of 
the  glue  stuff  in  my  hair  at  the  next  crowded  dance  to  which  I 
might  be  invited,  and  where  I  might  desire  more  room  than 
people  generally  had  in  such  places. 

"  Another  subject  of  contention  between  us  was  that  when 
crossing  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  he  always 
went  straight  across  and  at  right  angles  and  at  a  t  crossing/ 
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while  I  passed  obliquely.  He  objected  to  my  practice  as 
unusual,  to  which  I  replied  that  my  object  was  to  save  time  and 
distance,  for  that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  were  greater  than 
the  third ;  to  which  he  rejoined,  '  You  may  take  the  hypothe- 
nuse,  if  you  wish  to  be  ridiculous  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
vulgarity  in  order  to  display  my  knowledge  of  practical 
geometry.'' 

"  Mr.  Cusack  was  remarkable  for  paying  scant  attention  to 
his  apparel,  and  most  of  it  had  seen  better  days  ;  on  one  occa- 
sion he  got  a  new  suit  of  a  showy  brown  colour.  Lever 
surveyed  the  garments  with  a  scrutinizing  stare,  which  Cusack 
mistook  for  admiration,  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  his  new 
suit.  Lever  answered,  '  Cullinan  told  me  that  you  had  fallen 
into  a  keg  of  brown  paint,  but  I  am  happy  to  see  he  was  mis- 
taken/    Cusack  went  off  mystified  rather  than  pleased. 

"  One  day  Professor  Porter  was  about  to  deliver  a  lecture, 
to  be  illustrated  with  '  preparations/  One  of  his  pupils,  who 
had  been  charged  with  providing  and  arranging  them,  had  not 
arrived,  and  Porter  waxed  angry.  He  accosted  some  of  the 
students  who  were  waiting,  and  Lever,  looking  into  his  eyes 
fixedly,  said,  '  I  fear,  Mr.  Porter,  you  are  getting  iritis  (inflam- 
mation of  iris).  Porter,  startled,  exclaimed,  *  Why  do  you 
think  so  ? '  Lever  said  gravely,  '  Your  pupils  are  quite  irre- 
gular, sir/  irregularity  of  the  pupils  being  a  prominent  symptom 
of  iritis. 

"Mr.  Cusack  was  passing  behind  the  back  of  T.,  one  of  his 
apprentices,  an  idle  fellow  and  a  fop.  This  person,  while 
dissecting  a  '  subject/  wore  a  fashionable  cloak  with  a  mitred 
cape,  quite  unsuited  for  a  man  so  occupied.  Cusack  looked  at 
him  contemptuously,  and  said,  (  How  can  that  fellow  ever  hope 
to  get  on  ? '  Lever  said,  '  I  call  that  the  "  Gape  of  Good 
Hope."  > 

"  Knott  and  Tighe  were  two  of  Cusack' s  apprentices. 
Lever  and  I  were  sitting  at  lecture  one  day,  Knott  and  Tighe 
being  also  present.  I  had  a  note-book  in  my  hand,  making 
mems.  occasionally,  while  Lever  was  not  paying  much  attention 
to  the  lecture.  He  surprised  me  by  asking  me  to  lend  him 
my  note- book,  and  on  his  returning  it  I  found  the  following 
epigram  : 

11  Knott  said  to  Tigh°,  '  Can  you  tell  why 
Two  different  names  we've  got? ' 
Tighe  said  to  Knott, '  You  have  forgot, 
I'm  Tighe  and  you  are  Not.' ' ' 

One  evening,  when  accompanied  by  his  brother  John  and 
their  tiny  friend,  Alexander  Spencer,  their  attention  was  drawn 
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to  a  large  cradle  hewn  out  of  stone  and  neatly  chiselled,  which 
hung  in  front  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Mount  Browne. 
Whenever  a  deserted  child  was  flung  into  this  receptacle,  a 
wire  communicating  with  a  bell  immediately  brought  assistance 
to  the  spot.  On  this  occasion  Spencer  was  suddenly  seized  by 
Lever  and  raised  into  the  yawning  crib ;  and  it  was  not  without 
roars  of  laughter  that  his  little  friend  was  at  last  extricated  by 
the  janitors,  who  rushed  forth  upon  hearing  the  alarum  bell. 
The  stone  cradle  disappeared  fifty  years  ago,  during  the  altera- 
tions attendant  on  the  conversion  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
into  a  Poor  House.* 

To  Spencer — small  in  size  but  large  in  heart — Lever 
inscribed  the  "  Knight  of  Gwynne/'  styling  him  "  the  oldest 
friend  he  had  in  the  world  ; "  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
public  would  prove  only  half  as  indulgent  to  the  faults  and 
demerits  of  the  book  as  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  to  those  of  its 
author. 

A  physician  of  rare  humour  was  brought  into  association 
with  Lever  at  this  time — Brennan,  the  well-known  "wrestling 
doctor  " — and  their  early  intimacy  transpires  in  a  review  by 
Lever  of  Croker's  "  Songs  of  Ireland. " 

Lever  got  on  pleasantly  in  Dublin,  and  liked  it  the  more 
from  being  able  to  compare  it  with  Continental  cities.  It  struck 
Dickens  as  being  "  nearly  as  big  as  Paris,  of  which  the  quays 
along  the  river  specially  reminded  him  ;  and  but  for  the  dress 
of  the  common  people  he  could  have  thought  himself  on  the 
Toledo/'  Lever  was  just  the  man  to  strive  and  make  it  still 
more  Continental ;  he  therefore  planned  the  Burschenschaft, 
and  helped  to  get  up  a  Carnival. 

*  This  institution,  founded  A.D.  1 704,  mainly  with  a  view  to  educate  children 
in  the  State  religion,  ceased  to  exist  in  1831.  The  enormous  cost  to  the  country, 
the  fearful  mortality  among  the  children,  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  sur- 
vivors, and  its  baneful  effect  on  the  public  morals,  left  the  Government  no 
alternative  but  to  close  it.  The  bloodiest  battles  in  history  would  not  show  a 
death-roll  like  theirs.  In  six  years,  out  of  12,787  admissions,  death  had  over- 
taken 7,807  ;  and  in  the  twelve  years  ending  1796,  of  25;352  children  adopted 
by  the  Foundling  Hospital,  more  than  17,000  died.  On  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  a  potent  bottle  had  long  been  held  in  high  favour  with  the  head  nurse,  the 
ingredients  of  which  she  knew  nothing  beyond  that  they  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  children  lie  quiet  after  drinking  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

He  establishes  the  Burschenschaft — Becollections  of  old  days— Kerable — First 
attempts  at  comic  writing — The  Dublin  Boarding-house — Becomes  M.D. — 
A  muffled  visitor. 

"  I  remember/'  writes  Dwyer,  "  seeing  about  this  time,  in  the 
courts  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  some  eight  or  ten  young 
men  gathering  round  a  figure  that  out-topped  them  ;  every 
now  and  then  a  peal  of  hearty  laughter  burst  forth  from  the 
group,  which  scattered  for  a  moment  as  if  recoiling  from  the 
explosion  of  a  shell,  and  then  once  more  swarmed  like  bees 
round  the  central  figure.  This  attracted  my  attention,  and  I 
asked  a  bystander  what  it  was  all  about.  '  Oh  !  it's  only 
Charlie  Lever ;  all  the  fellows  are  running  after  him  like  mad/ 
I  had  frequently  heard  the  name  before,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  seen  the  man,  who  afterwards  proved  the 
kindest  and  most  true-hearted  friend  I  have  ever  known.  I 
approached  nearer,  and  must  confess  that  the  first  glance  was 
not  quite  satisfactory.  I  saw,  indeed,  a  tall,  athletic,  erect 
and  manly  figure,  that  never  rested  for  a  moment,  but  kept 
veering  and  tacking  about,  the  head  being  fixed  for  an  instant 
to  deliver  a  shot  at  some  of  the  skirmishers  who  came  to  close 
quarters,  or  thrown  backwards  in  hearty  enjoyment  of  some 
happy  repartee ;  but  this  figure  was  clad  literally  from  head  to 
foot,  with  the  sole  exception  of  his  boots  and  as  much  of  his 
shirt  as  was  visible,  in  one  uniform  suit  of  Lincoln  green,  cut 
after  a  German  fashion  totally  new  to  me.  I  remember  that  I 
muttered,  {  This  is  the  green  man  become  restless ;'  but  I  went 
nearer,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  head.  In  this  I  only 
partially  succeeded,  for  Lever  then  wore  a  profusion  of  long 
hair  hanging  in  wavy  curls  over  his  neck.  After  a  time, 
indeed,  I  caught  a  good  view  of  his  wonderfully  expressive 
face,  his  kindly  smile,  his  brilliant  though  somewhat  deeply 
set  eye,  that  sometimes  flashed  fire,  and  then  again  twinkled 
with  mirth;  but  I  am  no  portrait  painter,  and  the  impression 
made  by  that  same  face  when  I  saw  it  for  the  last  time  one 
afternoon  in  June,  1871,  is  still  so  vividly  and  regretfully 
impressed  on   my   memory,  that  I  cannot   even   attempt  to 
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describe  what  it  was  in  all  the  glow  and  fervency  of  youth, 
strength,  and  hope.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  old  face  was  to 
me  equally  attractive  as  the  young  one  had  been,  and  its 
expression  was,  although  chastened  and  overcast  even  then  by 
the  shadow  of  death,  more  affectionate  and  tender  than  ever. 
That  last  loving  look  can  never  be  forgotten." 

The  society  which  received  Lever  on  his  return  to  Ireland 
disappointed  him.  At  some  tables  the  jargon  of  technicality 
and  shop  held  sway.  In  one  set  "stuck-up-ism"  tied  their 
tongues ;  in  a  sphere  somewhat  lower  mauvais  honte  produced 
the  same  effect,  eliciting  at  table  the  remark,  "  Awful  pause ;" 
whereupon  a  lady,  thinking  the  allusion  was  to  her  hands,  at 
once  buried  them  in  her  lap. 

He  preferred  Continental  circles.  He  longed  for  conver- 
sational society,  in  which  he  already  began  to  feel  his  own 
superiority.  He  was  too  young  and  too  little  known  to  make 
way  at  the  dinner-tables  where  he  sometimes  appeared  as  guest, 
and  he  left  them  depressed  rather  than  exhilarated.  Writing 
(June  19th,  1830),  he  speaks  of  the  "ennui  and  display  which 
attend  soirees  in  Dublin.  We  have  stupid  dinner-parties, 
where  men  of  law  and  physic  talk  a  chaos  of  detainers,  alibis, 
and  ex-officios,  or  the  still  more  unintelligible  jargon  of  atro- 
phy, hypertrophy,  and  syncope  of  the  tribe  of  Esculapius.  We 
are  too  social  to  go  to  the  theatre.  We  are  too  social  to  form 
clubs  as  in  London.  In  a  word,  we  are  too  social  to  go  much 
into  society." 

To  correct  this  slow  life,  he  applied  his  muscle  to  the 
wheel,  and  the  present  tone  of  society  in  Dublin  has  not  been 
uninfluenced  by  his  efforts. 

The  first  triumph  scored  was  the  Burschenschaft.  Weary 
of  feeling  pulses  and  viewing  tongues,  he  organized  this  club 
in  1830 — one,  as  Samuel  Lover  said,  where  "society  in  its 
brightest  form  quaffed  the  cup  rather  to  lubricate  the  throat 
hoarse  with  uttering  wit  than  to  gratify  the  sensual  gust  of 
palate." 

The  Burschen — all  song  and  sparkle — elected  Lever  Grand 
Lama.  Teutonic  in  its  proclivities,  it  evinced  a  love  of  all 
things  German,  unless,  perhaps,  German  silver,  if  the  title 
of  one  of  its  officers,  "  Hereditary  Bearer  of  the  Wooden 
Spoon,"  may  be  taken  as  evidence.  German  songs  were 
sung  and  translated  by  Lever,  who  afterwards  gave  them 
a  place  in  "  Lorrequer."  bo  thoroughly  Teutonic  did 
Lever  seem  at  this  time,  that  nothing  could  divest  Francis 
Keene  of  the  impression  that  Lever's  father  had  been  himself 
a  German. 
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"As  to  the  statutes  of  our  Burschenschaft,"  writes  Dwyer, 
"  I  recollect  that  it  was  required  of  us  to  abjure  the  use  of 
white  hats  and  shepherd's  plaid  pants,  to  abstain  from  evil 
words,  including  oaths,  to  contribute  our  best  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  good  fellowship  of  the  club,  without  exceeding  in 
liquor,  and  to  address  all  the  office-bearers  by  their  proper 
titles. 

"  Lever  was  naturally  our  president,  and  the  title  by  which 
we  addressed  him  was  ( most  noble  grand ! '  There  was  a 
Turko-ecclcsiastical  official  or  expounder,  a  man  of  Friar  Tuck 
circumference,  the  mufti  (Mr.  Maunsell),  also  a  doomster 
(O'Leary) ;  further,  a  clerk  of  the  punch-bowl.  There  were 
several  other  high  officials  whose  proper  designations  I  prefer 
not  attempting  to  recall,  lest  I  should  be  led  into  flights  of 
imagination.*  One,  however,  must  be  mentioned — the  min- 
strel, i.e.,  Samuel  Lover,  painter,  poet,  musician,  novelist, 
dramatist.  The  Burschen  all  wore  scarlet  vests  with  gilt 
buttons,  which,  were  intended  to  bear  a  German  student's 
duelling-sabre  and  porcelain  '  pipe  proper  on  a  field  gules ;' 
but  the  artist  who  was  employed,  having  never  seen  either  one 
or  the  other,  substituted,  in  his  ignorance,  the  Lord-  Mayor's 
great  sword  of  state  and  a  common  clay.  A  red  skull-cap 
with  white  tassels  completed  our  official  uniform.  The  para- 
phernalia of  the  Burschenschaft  consisted  of,  first,  a  huge  mis- 
shapen meerschaum,  furnished  with  a  multiplicity  of  tassels, 
and  smelling  of  every  variety  of  tobacco  that  the  old  or  new 
world  ever  produced." 

All  this  was  German  enough,  but  it  has  been  observed  by 
Bayle  Bernard  that  instead  of  the  hacking  sword-play  in 
which  the  German  soul  delights,  the  worthier  contests  of  the 
brain  were  essayed,  wherein  the  only  cut  and  thrust  were  those 
of  repartee. 

"  Then  there  was  a  mighty  book  with  antique  binding  and 
brazen  clasps,"  resumes  the  Major,  "  containing  a  legend  of 
the  supposed  origin  of  the  society  in  the  reign  of  King 
O'Toole,  and  illuminated  very  handsomely  after  the  fashion  of 
a  missal.  The  legend  was  the  production  of  the  f  most  noble 
grand '  himself,  whilst  the  illuminations  were  executed  by  the 
minstrel.  In  order  to  impart  the  requisite  air  of  antiquity  to 
this  quasi-venerable  book,  it  had  been  first  thrown  into  the 
fire  for  a  moment,  then  plunged  into  a  pail  of  water,  and 
finally  buried  in  a  coal-cellar.  Thirdly,  there  was  a  sword  that 
had  probably  belonged  to  a  drummer  of  volunteers  in  1798. 

*  Dr.  Waller  had  spoken  in  Macmillan  of  the  state  squeezer  of  the  lemons 
and  the  steward  of  the  salt-box. 
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Some  years  ago,  Lever  told  me  that  lie  still  held  the  regalia.* 
There  was  a  nice,  plain,  cold  supper,  a  very  small  allowance 
of  wine,  and  a  strictly  limited  punch-bowl,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  rendering  the  evening  inexpensive  and  preventing 
excess.  Lever  proved  himself  a  most  brilliant  host,  and  set 
everyone  completely  at  ease.  After  a  few  moments'  chat,  or 
when  new  members  were  to  be  admitted,  the  formula  of  instal- 
ment had  been  gone  through,  the  whole  party  sat  down  to 
supper.  This  ceremony,  when  developed,  became  an  amusing 
parody  on  that  used  in  Dublin  University  for  conferring  the 
higher  degrees.  The  '  most  noble  grand '  and  his  high  officers 
of  state,  notables,  the  mufti,  and  one  or  two  others,  had  each 
their  several  parts  assigned ;  and  the  whole  dialogue  used, 
being  in  rhyme,  was  sung  with  solo  parts  and  chorus  adapted 
to  music,  and  all  from  the  chorus,  'Ein  freies  Leben/  in 
Schiller's  f  Bobbers.'  The  admonition  of  the  'most  noble 
grand '  to  the  candidate  after  his  election  commenced — 

"  '  You'll  truly  swear 
Our  Vest  to  wear, 
And  be  a  loyal  Bursche,'  etc.,  etc. 

There  was  a  pianoforte,  at  which  the  minstrel  presided ;  and  the 
get-up  of  the  whole  thing  was  very  creditable  to  the  candi- 
dates, however  difficult  they  found  it  to  preserve  their  gravity. 

"  Both  before  and  after  supper  the  regular  charter  songs  of 
the  Burschenshaft  were  sung.  One  was,  (  The  Pope  he  leads 
a  happy  life/  of  which  Thackeray  said,  in  my  presence,  to 
Lever,  in  1842,  '  that  he  would  be  prouder  to  have  written 
that  translation  than  anything  he  had  himself  ever  done/ 
Many  of  Lever's  and  Lover's  lyrical  pieces  were,  in  fact,  first 
sung  at  the  Burschen  meetings. 

''Our  reunions  were  occasionally  honoured  by  visits  from 
staid  old  men,  including  Mr.  Cuthbert,  who  well  remembered 
Curran's  '  Monks  of  the  Screw/  and  said  to  Lever  that  the 
Burschen  had  been  quite  as  brilliant  and  pleasant  as  any  of 
the  ante-union  ones.  We  had,  indeed,  some  highly  talented 
men,  some  of  whom  subsequently  attained  high  positions  at 
the  bar  and  bench,  and  Lever  was  just  the  man  to  make  the 
best  of  any  materials  that  came  under  his  hands.  The  wind-up 
of  the  evening,  after  the  treasurer  had  collected  some  trifling 
dues,  was  a  pretty  chorus — 

"  The  morning  breezes  chill, 
And  yet  we  linger  still, 

Where  we've  so  happy  been." 

*  The  German  meerschaum  was  eventually  laid  aside  for  the  dndeen,  or 
short  clay-pipe  of  the  Irish  peasant,  "  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick." 
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"  Lever's  Burschenschaft  was  most  agreeable  and  useful :  it 
gave  us  a  relish  for  more  intellectual  enjoyments  and  society ; 
and  all  could  testify  that  the  fmost  noble  grand  *  conducted 
our  concerns  with  tact  and  delicac}^  never  permitting  the 
slightest  impropriety,  and  thereby  gaining  our  esteem  and 
affection ;  indeed,  much  of  his  popularity  and  the  very  kind 
feelings  entertained  towards  him  so  generally  was  due  to  the 
admirable  way  in  which  he  presided  over  his  Burschen.  That 
he  himself  was  also  a  gainer  is  equally  true  ;  he  learned  how  to 
lead,  and  he  also  acquired  a  juster  estimate  of  and  greater  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers.  No  one,  indeed,  suspected  what 
was  really  in  the  man,  and  some  even  shook  their  heads  as  to 
what  good  could  ever  come  out  of  his  unprofessional  pre- 
eminence.'" 

Thus  far  Dwyer.  Lever  himself  writes,  in  1835:  "  We 
were  altogether,  as  I  then  thought — and  now,  with  thirty 
more  years  of  life,  still  thiuk — the  wittiest,  pleasantest,  jolliest, 
and  most  spirituel  fellows  that  ever  sat  round  a  punch-bowl. 
Oh,  dear,  when  I  think  of  the  charter  song  of  our  order,  and 
bringing  it  down  to  the  club,  and  teaching  my  comrades  the 
grand  old  German  Lied,  I  am  half  ready  to  believe  it  was  but 
yesterday  we  met ;  and  I  think  I  see  the  great  meerschaum  on 
the  red  cushion,  the  symbol  of  our  union;  and  as  my  eyes 
grow  dimmer,  visions  of  the  gay  company  in  their  scarlet 
waistcoats  come  thronging  around  me  ;  and  what  fine,  gene- 
rous hearts  beat  under  those  bright  vests,  and  what  good 
fellowship  linked  us  ! 

' '  It  was  very  fine  fooling,  let  me  tell  you  ;  and  for  a  witty 
doggerel  on  the  topic  of  the  hour,  a  smart  epigram,  or  a  clever 
bit  of  drollery,  all  I  have  ever  since  met  of  beaux  esprits  in  my 
own  or  in  other  countries  could  not  approach  comparison  with 
the  Burschen." 

It  continued  its  bright  course,  and,  like  the  ballet-dancer's 
leg,  daily  increased  in  strength  and  grace  and  thickness. 
Thirty-five  years  after,  Lever  sighed  on  meeting  some  of  the 
survivors.  "  In  the  emotion  with  which  they  recalled  those 
glorious  nights,  I  could  mark  how  bright  these  spots  shone 
through  all  the  dreary  savannahs  of  life,  how  they  clung  to 
them  and  treasured  them,  firmly  persuaded  that  no  accident, 
no  hazard,  no  fortuitous  concurrence  of  events,  could  ever 
bring  together  again  such  spirits  as  made  the  Burschenshaffc. 
Let  no  one  tell  me  that  there  is  not  a  soul  in  a  hearty,  racy 
conviviality,  and  that  in  those  gatherings  where  men  who  like 
each  other  blend  emotions  as  they  mingle  in  song,  rising  with 
the  exaltation  of  the  hour  to  interchange  of  friendly  pledges, 
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that  in  such  there  is  not  a  spirit  of  affectionate  attachment 
that  survives  time  and  distance,  so  that  he  on  the  Himalaya 
shall  toast  him  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  the  ice-bound  sailor  in 
Behrings  Strait  remembers  him  who  is  roasting  away  under 
the  sun  of  India."  * 

Unlike  Moore,  Lever  kept  no  diary ;  but  we  are  able  to 
say  in  whose  company  he  dined  on  August  the  2nd,  1830. 
"  We  remember  well  when  the  news  of  the  last  revolution  in 
France  reached  us,"  his  memoir  of  Maxwell  mentions;  "we 
were  dining  in  company  with  that  most  accomplished  man, 
Charles  Kemble.  The  fall  of  the  exiled  monarch  elicited  from 
all  around  the  table  some  testimony  of  opinion  in  accordance 
with  the  political  leanings  of  the  speaker ;  but  when  it  came 
to  his  turn,  he  paused  for  a  second  or  two,  as  if  meditating, 
and  then  finishing  off  his  glass,  gravely  remarked,  f  Charles  X. 
has  lost  a  d — d  good  engagement.'' " 

Lever  at  no  time  showed  any  very  marked  preference  for 
theatrical  society ;  but  he  loved  an  artist,  no  matter  in  what 
walk  he  found  him.  Another  paragraph  of  veritable  history- 
tells  :  "It  has  been  my  fortune,  good  or  ill,  to  have  mixed 
much  in  the  society  of  poet,  painter,  musician,  sculptor,  song- 
writer, playwright,  actor,  author.  Now  I  by  no  means  would 
insist,  that  a  man  cannot  keep  better,  but  he  certainly  cannot 
keep  pleasanter  company.  The  very  dark  sides  of  their 
character  are  so  relieved  by  the  flashes  of  genius  which  illus- 
trate their  works,  their  foibles,  their  vanities,  their  egotisms, 
their  fits  of  sulkiness,  and  ill-humour,  are  all  so  tinged  with 
the  couhur  de  rose  light  that  plays  over  their  happier  moments, 
that  what  in  less  gifted  temperaments  had  degenerated  into 
coarse  selfishness,  or  morose  isolation,  with  them  is  but  the 
black  cloud  shadowing  the  landscape  as  it  passes,  deepening 
every  dell  and  ravine,  where  the  instant  after  the  bright  sun 
will  be  sparkling  and  glittering." 

This  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  sort  of  men  with  whom  Lever 
loved  to  mix  previous  to  1841.  Shiel  had  been  writing  semi- 
political  papers,  "  On  the  state  of  parties  in  Dublin ;  "  and  the 
same  heading,  descriptive  of  parties  in  a  more  festive  sense, 
was  employed  by  Lever  in  his  first  attempt  at  comic  composi- 
tion. If  "  The  Log  Book  of  a  Rambler"  was  chiefly  didactic, 
his  paper  "  On  the  state  of  parties"  is  full  of  humour,  though 
of  a  grade  inferior  to  that  marking  his  more  matured  sketches, 
*  The  Club  met  in  a  large  back  room  in  the  Commercial  Buildings — after- 
wards used  as  the  Stock  Exchange — "and  here  might  be  seen,"  adds  Dwyer, 
"  for  a  long  time  after,  a  dais  covered  with  cloth  or  baize,  with  a  representation 
of  a  sword  and  tobacco-pipe  crossed,  in  brass-headed  nails,  on  which  the  '  most 
noble  giand,'  i.e.,  Lever,  had  his  chair  placed  on  all  occasions." 
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and  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  them  as  Thackeray's 
story  of  "  Dan  do  "  does  to  "  Vanity  Fair."  The  paper,  how- 
ever, merits  attention  as  throwing  light  on  Lever's  life  and 
thoughts  at  this  period.  He  condemns  the  dances  then 
fashionable  in  Dublin.  He  hates  Payne's  quadrilles,  and  the 
pianoforte  performances  of  some  young  lady  all  compliance 
and  diffidence :  he  looks  forward  to  supper  for  recompense ; 
but  there  is  none.  In  place  of  it,  "  you  have  two  odd-looking 
men,  in  air,  manner,  and  occupation  Wonderfully  like  vendors 
of  Bath  buns,  parading  the  room  with  the  concentrated  essence 
of  ague  and  indigestion  in  the  insidious  garb  of  lemon-ice  and 
sponge-cake." 

This  paper,  written  possibly  in  dyspeptic  disgust  after  some 
freezing  festive  failure,  goes  on  to  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  tray  suppers  and  Payne's 
quadrilles,  and  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
waltzing  and  wild  fowl,  mazurka  and  merriment,  conversation 
and  cutlets. 

Lever  then  proceeds  to  describe  himself  leaving  at  mid- 
night this  chilly  clime,  and,  after  gliding  over  a  line  of  streets, 
at  last  reaching  Carlisle  Bridge,  which  he  jokingly  calls  the 
verge  of  the  kingdom.  "  You  there  experience  that  peculiar 
mental  excitement  which  a  traveller  feels  when,  after  crossing 
some  vast  American  forest,  and  bivouacked  among  the  red 
men  for  weeks,  sharing  their  raw  flesh,  he  at  last  approaches  a 
civilized  Yankee  town."  * 

There  is  much  amusing  exaggeration  in  the  contrast  he 
draws  between  the  north  and  the  south  side  of  Dublin,  which 
the  Liffey  divides.  He  was  himself  a  native  of  the  former,  and 
he  seems  to  have  retained  a  chilling  impression  of  its  natives. 
By  degrees  he  got  into  a  wider  social  sphere,  and  his  account 
of  a  ball  in  Merrion  Square  is  genial  and  enlivening. 

He  entreats  the  really  well-meaning  but  misled  people  of 
North  Dublin  not  to  forget,  in  their  intemperate  quadrilling, 
the  words  of  him  who,  when  the  people  were  trotting  at  the 
funeral  of  his  wife,  called  out,  "  Asy  !  asy  !  ye  thieves  of  the 
world  !  can't  yez  for  to  not  be  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure  !  " 
His  prejudice  against  the  north  side  is  partly  due  to  the  fact, 
sufficiently  well  known  in  his  family,  that  the  house  property 
which  had  been  left  him  stood  in  that  region,  and  rarely 
brought  him  anything  but  trouble. 

Mrs.  Louche  has  retained  an  amusing  recollection  of  a  ball 
to  which  Lever  was  invited  by  an  opulent  ironmonger,  whose 
brother  afterwards  became  a  baronet.     A  wareroom  off  the 
*  Duilin  Literary  Gazette,  June  19,  1830.     See  p.  38,  ante. 
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shop  was  allotted  to  dancing  and  to  a  fine  orchestre.  Green 
baize  neatly  concealed  piles  of  fenders  and  fire-irons,  which 
covered  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Military  officers  in 
uniform  spun  round ;  but  one  having  leant  his  back  in  a  degage 
way  against,  as  he  supposed,  the  wall,  a  pile  of  irons  became 
dislocated,  and  fell  with  a  fearful  crash.  Mrs.  Louche  was 
amused  on  recognizing  in  "  Lorrequer  "  this  incident — illus- 
trated by  Phiz. 

Lever's  ambition  at  first  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  table-talker.  His  society  was  sought. 
His  Jottings  (1830-31)  give  a  glimpse  of  the  pleasant  social 
expectations  which  his  advent  rarely  failed  to  awaken.  "  But 
there  was,  no  doubt,  a  side  to  Lever's  character  the  public 
never  saw,"  writes  his  cousin  Harry.  "  His  high  spirits  were 
always  followed  by  a  reaction,  the  more  furious  the  fun  was; 
and  the  longer  it  continued,  the  more  certain  and  the  deeper 
was  the  depression,  and  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  rouse  him 
out  of  it.  This  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  where  good 
and  evil  contrive  to  balance  each  other.  Such  reactions  fol- 
lowed no  excess  in  smoking  or  drinking.'" 

The  Dublin  Literary  Gazette,  full  of  promise,  died,  after  a 
career  of  six  months,  though  a  bold  effort  was  made  to  merge 
it  into  a  monthly  serial,  known  as  the  National  Magazine. 

Lever's  passion  for  writing,  which  had  now  begun  to  assert 
vitality,  was  well-nigh  extinguished  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Gazette;  and  for  years  after  his  pen  lay  inactive.  The  first 
impress  of  his  hand  in  the  National  Magazine  is  a  sketch  of 
"The  Aquatic  Sports  in  Dublin  Bay,"  in  July,  1830.  It 
describes  a  regatta  at  Kingstown,  and  is  signed  u  Pepperpot M 
— the  same  name  which  supplies  some  allusions  to  Gottingen  in 
the  "  Plantagonals."  His  account  of  the  Rock  Road,  thronged 
with  washed  and  unwashed,  hurrying  to  the  fete — we  had  no 
railway  then — is  graphic ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  sudden  down- 
pour of  rain  which  at  last  placed  all  comers  on  a  perfect  footing 
of  equality,  and  spread  panic  around,  especially  to  "  woe- 
begotten  dandies  with  inconceivables  that  once  were  white, 
and  which  now,  mud- draggled,  clung  to  their  shapely  thighs." 
Watching  the  progress  of  the  Viceroy,  the  people,  and  the 
race,  he  noted  everything  calculated  to  raise  a  smile.  From  the 
too  often  rain-charged  sky  of  his  native  land  he  drew  drops  of 
crystal  consolation,  maintaining  that  "  Irish  clouds  are  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  I  never  have  witnessed  the 
same  variety  of  form  and  tint  elsewhere."  The  welcome  he 
found  at  a  hotel,  "  so  refreshing  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day," 
are  described  with  characteristic  gusto. 
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A  favourite  boarding-house  in  Molesworth  Street  presented 
some  attraction  to  him.  "  Here,"  observes  Dr.  Darby,  "Lever, 
with  John  Blake,  brother  of  the  K.C.,  and  one  or  two  others, 
formed  a  most  agreeable  coterie.  As  a  teller  of  stories  Lever 
was  unmatched.  Most  of  these — at  least,  when  I  knew  him 
in  early  days — were  impromptu  '  flams  '  circumstantially  re- 
lated. He  told  such  amusing  stories,  that  he  was  much  sought 
after.  In  this  way  he  gained  the  lasting  friendship  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Faussett " — of  whom  more  anon. 

Another  old  habitue  of  Lisle  House  was  Surgeon  Cusack 
Rooney,  who  figures  in  "  Lorrequer  "  as  Surgeon  MacCulloch. 
His  first  introduction  to  the  boarding-house  is  thus  described  : 
Entering  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and  on  his  name 
being  yelled  forth,  he  is  congratulated  on  its  escape  from  the 
hash  of  which  all  names  were  usually  made  by  a  careless 
lackey — Mr.  Blennerhasset  having  just  been  announced  as 
"  Misther  Blather-hashit." 

No  time  was  lost  by  O'Flaherty — the  name  given  to  Blake 
— in  presenting  him  to  sundry  persons,  to  be  cut  hereafter — as 
he  whispered — including  Miss  Riley,  in  a  bird-of-paradise 
plume  and  corked  eyebrows,  Mrs.  Clanfrizzle,  some  old  ladies 
in  turbans,  Mr.  Cudmore,  a  doctor  in  blue  "  winkers,"  and 
several  ancient  vestals.  At  last  Lever  was  booked  as  a  resi- 
dent, "  a  lover  to  at  least  five  elderly  and  three  young  ladies, 
a  patient,  a  client,  and  a  second  in  a  duel.  O'Flaherty  told 
me  all  this  was  requisite  to  my  being  well  received,  though  no 
one  thought  much  of  a  breach  of  compact." 

During  dinner,  Blake,  seizing  an  idle  moment  from  his 
operation  of  carving,  asks  the  new-comer  to  take  wine  with 
him,  and  to  name  what  wine  he  drank,  intending  thereby  to 
send  it  from  his  end  of  the  table.  Not  conceiving  the  object 
of  the  inquiry,  and  having  hitherto  helped  himself  from  a 
neighbouring  decanter,  he  turned  for  correct  information  to 
the  bottle  itself,  upon  whose  neck  reposed  a  slip  of  paper. 
" '  I'll  stick  to  my  old  friend  here,  Bob  McGrotty/  "  replied 
Lever ;  "  for  thus  I  rendered  familiarly  the  name  of  Robert 
McGrotty  on  the  decanter,  and  which  I  believed  to  be  the 
boarding-house  sobriquet  for  bad  sherry.  That  Mr.  "McGrotty 
himself  little  relished  my  familiarity  with  either  his  name  or 
property,  I  had  a  very  decisive  proof;  for,  turning  round 
upon  his  chair  and  surveying  my  person  with  fiery  wrath,  he 
thundered  out,  f  And,  by  my  saul,  ye  may  just  as  weel  finish 
it  noo,  for  "de'il  a  glass  o'  his  ain  wine  did  Bob  McGrotty,  as 
ye  ca-'  him,  swallow  this  day.'  " 

Lever,  in  his  fictions,  instead  of  coining  names  as  Dickens 
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did,  loved  to  introduce  those  which  had  once  been  familiar  to 
him.     A  McGrotty  will  be  found  later  on,  at  Coleraine. 

Physic  bottles,  rather  more  than  decanters,  were  now  in 
Lever's  hands.  In  Midsummer,  1831,  he  received  his  degree 
as  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and 
henceforth  we  find  him  consulted.  But  as  this  nice  distinction 
failed  to  carry  weight  with  the  ignorant,  he  seems  to  have 
remitted  to  Louvain  *  the  amount  requisite  for  obtaining  the 
diploma  of  M.D.  in  absentia.  With  many  it  gave  him  pres- 
tige ;  it  injured  him  with  a  few.  "  Abernethy  would  have 
shaken  his  head  at  it."  A  Louvain  degree  also  gave  the  title 
of  Doctor  to  Goldsmith,  who,  having  one  day  said,  "  I  pre- 
scribe only  for  my  friends,"  was  playfully  answered  by  Beau- 
clerc,  "  Reserve  your  prescriptions  for  your  enemies." 

Some  old  account-books  of  James  Lever  are  preserved. 
Those  for  1830  devote  many  entries  to  Charles,  including  the 
various  fees  to  his  master  in  anatomy,  Doctor  McCartney,  and 
no  end  of  disbursements  for  gloves,  which  never  exceed  two 
shillings  a  pair,  while  his  boots  sometimes  cost  as  high  as  two 
pounds.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  patron  of  the  Drama,t  his 
theatrical  outlay  on  one  night  amounting  to  twenty-four 
shillings,  though  as  a  dramatic  critic  he  might  well  claim  the 
right  of  free  admission.  His  general  tone,  however,  was  so 
much  the  reverse  of  laudatory  that  perhaps  he  thought  him- 
self hardly  entitled  to  ask  a  compliment  from  the  lessee.  A 
specimen  of  this  bold  tone,  and  how  his  evenings  passed,  are 
found  in  a  sketch  published  half  a  century  ago  in  the  Dublin 
Literary   Gazette  : — "  We  placed  ourselves  in  a  box  near  the 

*  About  thirty  sketches  of  Lever,  published  in  biographic  dictionaries  and 
elsewhere,  describe  him,  but  incorrectly,  as  an  M.D.  of  Gottingen. 
f  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  day-book  of  James  Lever  : — 

£    s.   d. 

1830— March  17.  Cash  to  Charles 0  10    0 

23.  Cash  to  Charles 0     4     6 

26.  Pd.  Thompson  for  Charles'  boots       .         .         .200 

April      2.   Pd.  for  boots  for  Charles  .         .         .         .14     0 

10.  Pd.  for  Charles'  breakfasts  at  Steevens'  Hospital    10    0 

14.  Cash  to  Charles  for  his  Surgical  Examination  .  31  10    O 

July        7.  To   Charles  for  his  breakfasts    at    Steevens' 

Hospital 2    0     0 

Nov.       26.  Pd.  for  hat  and  two  waistcoats  for  Charles       .     1  16     0 

To  Charles  for  College  porter    .         .         .         .026 

Dec.         6.  Pd.  Charles  cash  for  his  breakfasts  at  Steevens'     5     0    0 

Cash  for  his  medical  tickets     .         .         .         .  19     4     0 

1831— Feb.     23.  Pd.  for  a  Bilk  handkerchief  Charles  got     .        .040 

Pd.  for  two  pairs  of  gloves  Charles  got  also       .020 

May      18.  Cash  to  Chailes  for  the  porters         .         .         .070 

Aug.        9.  Cash  to  Charles  for  his  degree  .         .         .         .  24     0     0 

Nov.      29.  Pd.  Charles,  borrowed  money  .         .        .         .     1  10    O 

Dec.      17.  Ca-h  to  Charles  (theatre  money)       .         .         .14     0 
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stage,  the  reason  of  our  selection  being  that  it  was  the  only 
one  inhabited.  Two  grave-looking  men  occupied  the  seat 
before  us,  whom  by  their  conversation  we  discovered  to  be 
bond-holders  mourning  over  the  melancholy  prospects  of  the 
house.  Lulled  by  the  drowsy  orchestra,  in  which  our  old 
friend  the  bass-viol  seemed  to  have  taken  an  opiate,  we  soou 
fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  Lady 
Lee's  soiree." 

The  day  ended  as  Lever  describes  ;  but  how  did  it  open  ? 
A  visitor  presented  himself  "enveloped  in  a  box-coat  and 
Belcher  muffler.  There  was  something  in  his  appearance 
which  awed  me,  and  I  instinctively  hurried  my  widespread 
MSS.  into  an  open  drawer,  dreading  lest  the  great  unknown 
might  be  an  angry  author  coming  to  take  signal  vengeance 
upon  his  reviewer." 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  pretty  freely  as  a 
critic.  The  following  shows  that  no  booksellers'  drudge  had 
a  worse  time  of  it : — "  If,  according  to  the  Northern  proverb, 
*  he  has  need  o'  a  lang  shankit  speene  that  sups  kail  wi'  the 
de'il,'  so  he  requires  a  sharp-pointed  pen  who  corrects  proofs 
for  him ;  and  the  deuce  of  it  is,  that  after  you  have  revised 
your  proof  as  clear  as  a  whistle,  and  got  to  bed  with  eyes  and 
fingers  wearied  and  aching  at  four  in  the  morning,  you  find 
next  day,  as  I  know  from  sad  experience,  that  the  paper  is 
published  with  half  your  corrections  blundered  anew." 

Lever's  visitor,  when  denuded  of  dreadnoughts,  proves  to 
be  an  old  friend  who  claims  him  as  guide  in  viewing  the  local 
lions,  and  in  comparing  the  changes  which  time  had  wrought. 
Lever  mentally  hears  the  u  muttered  maledictions  of  an  enraged 
editor/'  as  he  accompanies  his  friend.  In  this  paper  he  takes  a 
fling  at  some  local  blots  not  yet  erased,  especially  the  dirt  of 
the  streets,  by  suggesting  a  placard  announcing  the  sale  of 
"a,  great  variety  of  mudspoons,  scrapers,  shovels,  spades, 
scoops,  and  scavengers,  all  which,  being  very  little  used,  are 
nearly  as  good  as  new." 

They  visit  the  Law  Courts,  and  scan  some  once  familiar 
figures.  An  invitation  to  sup  on  devilled  kidneys  comes, 
accompanied  by  a  request  that  "  I  should  prepare  myself  to 
be  particularly  brilliant  in  conversation.  After  this  I  rode 
out,  visited  various  public  places,  heard  all  the  on  dits,  and 
then  returned  to  my  lodgings,  ordering  my  servant  to  deny 
me  to  all  comers,  being  determined  to  bottle  up  my  conversa- 
tion for  the  evening,  and  not  even  trust  myself  to  an  interview 
with  a  member  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  !  " 

There  was  then  no  "  United  Service  Club  "  in  Dublin— 
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or,  indeed,  hardly  a  club  of  any  sort.  It  now  boasts  nine. 
Military  officers  never  laid  aside  their  uniforms,  bed-time 
alone  excepted ;  they  dined  in  them — danced  in  them.  Tho 
tables  at  Hayes'  Hotel  were  to  be  found  daily  thronged  with 
red-coats ;  and  here  it  was  that  Lever  first  acquired  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  ex  officio  "mess"  life.  Charley  and 
his  friend  are  now  drawing  over  their  chairs  at  Hayes'. 

"  Shades  of  Kitchener,  how  odoriferous  is  Calipash — how 
restorative  Mullagatawny !  Hayes  is  in  possession  of  the 
receipt  for  that  valuable  sauce,  described  as  one  with  which 
'  on  peut  manger  son  pere ; '  we  commend  ourselves  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  he-cook — and  elbowing  our  way  through 
some  dozen  of  booted,  spurred,  moustached,  and  spruce-look- 
ing heroes,  reach  a  table  in  safety." 

Lever,  during  his  medical  course,  gave  his  study  quite  as 
much  to  culinary  as  to  higher  lore;  and  while  reading  Dr. 
Wells  on  shrivelled  kidneys  (Bright  had  not  written  till  1837), 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  Dr.  Kitchener  on  devilled  kidneys  as 
well.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  in  a  review  of  Lever,  noticed  his  frequent 
allusions  to  this  savoury  viand. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  ventriloquist — A  street  ripped  up — The  Carnival — Death  of  Lever's  father 
and  mother — Eev.  John  Lever — Outburst  of  the  cholera — Medical  mission 
to  Clare — Life  in  Kilrush— A  pleasant  coterie — Mr.  Keane's  recollections 
of  Lever— The  sources  from  whence  he  drew. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  incident  occurred  which  greatly 
excited  Dublin.  By  a  feat  of  ventriloquism,  people  were  led 
to  tear  up  the  pavement,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  from  a 
sewer  a  man  who  announced  himself  as  just  escaped  from  prison, 
but  who,  in  making  for  the  Liffey,  had  taken  the  wrong  turn, 
and  was  well-nigh  sutfocated.  One  of  the  shrewdest  of 
surgeons  was  so  deceived  that  he  reprimanded  a  young  doctor 
present  for  his  heartlessness  in  laughing  at  the  sufferings  of  a 
fellow- creature. 

Lever,  with  a  free  brush,  paints  the  picture  in  "  O'Malley," 
and  describes  the  police  as  beaten  back  with  stones  by  the 
mob,  on  attempting  to  disperse  it;  until  at  last,  dragoons 
with  drawn  sabres  were  obliged  to  charge  the  excited  people, 
who,  after  dieting  a  hole  into  which  a  coach  might  be  driven, 
had  come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  the  poor  prisoner  for 
debt  had  been  smothered  in  his  bold  attempt  to  regain  the 
sweets  of  liberty. 

Shortly  before  the  death,  in  1877,  of  the  amateur  ventrilo- 
quist, Dr.  Seward,  he  was  good  enough  to  commit  to  paper  the 
particulars  of  the  affair,  in  which  he  figured. 

"In  1832,  on  a  wet  December  evening,  I  was  returning 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  accompanied  by  Samuel  Bennet 
and  George  Burke.  Passing  Bridgefoot  Street,  opposite  St. 
Catherine's  Church,  Bennet  said,  '  Come,  Seward,  give  us  a 
touch  of  your  ventriloquism  in  that  sewer  there/  I  complied, 
but  did  not  intend  that  anyone  but  the  two  should  hear  me. 
I  called  from  the  sewer  as  if  there  was  a  person  anxious  to 
get  out,  saying  he  had  made  his  way  there  from  the  Debtor's 
prison  adjacent,  that  he  was  very  weak,  and  must  shortly  die 
if  not  released.  At  the  corner  was  an  apple-woman's  stall, 
who  heard  the  dialogue  from  the  sewer.  We  left  at  once,  and 
heard  her  calling  lustily  for  help.  This  happened  about  five 
o'clock  p.m.      The  postman  called  at   my  place  to    deliver  a 
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letter  at  six.  '  Oh,  sir/  said  he,  l  there's  desperate  work  in 
Thomas  Street :  the  prisoners  have  escaped  from  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  they  are  digging  them  out  of  the  sewer  in  the  street/ 
It  was  raining  very  hard,  and  I  ran  down  to  the  place.  There 
was  a  large  crowd,  some  with  umbrellas,  holding  lighted  lan- 
terns, and  men  working  for  the  very  life  with  spades  and  picks, 
ripping  up  the  sewer  down  Dirty  Lane.  I  ran  across  Thomas 
Street  to  a  grating  near  St.  Catherine's  Church,  and  threw  my 
voice  into  that  opening.  A  person  passing  was  attracted  by 
the  voice,  and  at  once  called  out  that  he  heard  the  man  there. 
The  operations  continued  with  undiminished  activity.  That 
grating  was  at  once  torn  up,  and  the  street  ripped  open  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  stopping  all  traffic,  then  a  great 
inconvenience,  as  Thomas  Street  was  the  leading  thoroughfare 
to  the  south  for  the  mail  coaches,  and  all  of  which  were  obliged 
to  go  by  Usher's  Island  instead.  The  news  was  all  over  Dublin 
in  the  morning,  and  I  was  received  at  the  College  as  a  hero — 
students  flocking  round  me,  and  begging  of  me  to  speak  in  all 
quarters.  Dr.  West,  demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  asked  me  to 
speak  down  a  small  sewer  in  the  College  court.  I  did  so,  and 
at  that  moment  Dr.  Benson,  also  a  demonstrator,  happened  to 
pass,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  Dr.  West  replied  that 
it  was  a  prisoner  who  had  escaped  from  Richmond  Bridewell, 
and  had  made  his  way  there.  Dr.  Benson,  a  kind-hearted 
man,  instantly  directed  that  a  porter  named  Graham  should 
be  sent  for,  and  to  bring  a  crowbar  and  pick.  The  man  came, 
and  with  the  crowbar  struck  between  a  joint  on  the  flagging. 
West  burst  out  laughing,  and  implored  of  the  man  to  desist, 
not  wishing  to  have  the  court  injured.  Dr.  Benson  desired  the 
man  to  yo  on,  and  said  that  West  was  cruel  to  laugh  at  a 
fellow-creature  in  distress.  West  was  laughing  so  much  he 
could  scarcely  articulate,  '  It's  Seward/  Benson  turned  away, 
saying,  s  Never  was  so  sold  in  my  life ;  and  I  after  demonstrat- 
ing on  the  larynx  this  morning/  M 

A  sketch  of  this  adventure  appears  in  Saunders  of  the  day, 
contributed,  we  suspect,  by  Lever,  who,  in  "  O'Malley/' 
speaks  of  having  furnished  squibs  to  it.  There  also  will  be 
found  his  account  of  the  characters  attending  a  fancy  ball  on 
April  30th,  1831,  including  "  Mrs.  Flaherty,  who  ogled  and 
simpered/'  "  Ogle  "  was  a  favourite  word  with  Lever,  and 
Thackeray  twitted  him  for  the  use  of  it.  The  ball  in 
11  O'Malley,"  where  Frank  Webber  personates  Judy  Macan, 
may  have  been  suggested  by  this  incident. 

A  Grand  Carnival,  two  months  later,  the  same  pen  paints. 
"  Kings  and  Queens,  Punches  and  Judys,  Terryalts  and  Turks, 
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Terry  Regans  and  Tumblers,  Pipers  and  Pastrycooks,  Dray- 
men and  Doctors,  Harlequins  and  Hop  Merchants,  Quakers 
and  Coiffeurs — all  mingled  like  peas  in  a  sieve." 

Among  Lever's  German  tendencies  was  a  love  of  tea  as 
thorough  as  ever  Uhland  breathed  in  his  "  Lied  "  :  "0  Thee  ! 
Du  sieber  erne  Mythe."  Almost  the  last  entry  penned  by  old 
Lever  in  his  "  Day  Book  "  is  :— "  1832.  November  :  Teapot, 
Charles  having  taken  mine,  8s.  6d." 

While  Lever  was  playing  practical  jokes  in  Dublin — his 
high  spirits  primed  by  strong  tea — John  Lever,  a  man  of 
sedate  mien,  was  discharging  clerical  duties  at  Tullamore  and 
Durrow  Abbey,  amongst  which  was  the  sad  one  of  attending, 
in  his  last  moments,  the  murdered  Earl  of  Norbury.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Lever,  senior,  died  in  January,  1833,  and  her 
remains  were  consigned  to  the  vaults  of  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
Dublin.  A  few  days  previously  she  had  called  upon  Mrs. 
Louche  to  ask  if  she  could  take  into  her  keeping  a  chest  to 
which  she  attached  much  value.  Mrs.  Louche  consented,  and, 
two  days  later,  hearing  some  noise  at  the  hall  door,  she 
concluded  that  the  chest  had  come ;  but  was  greatly  shocked 
to  learn  that  Mrs.  Lever  was  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Lever, 
stunned  by  the  blow,  required  the  immediate  presence  of  Mr. 
Louche.  On  his  return,  it  appeared  that  Mrs.  Lever  had  been 
found  dead  in  her  bed — the  body  leaning  over  the  side.  She 
is  described  by  her  daughter-in-law  as  having  been  a  bright, 
black-eyed  little  woman,  several  years  younger  than  her  hus- 
band. He  took  her  death  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  left  his 
new  house,  74,  Talbot  Street;  and,  on  John's  invitation,  went 
down  to  Tullamore,  where  he  resided  until  his  own  decease.* 

Charles  Lever,  who  held  in  1 833  a  medical  appointment  in 
Ulster,  was  present  at  his  father's  funeral,  but  not  at  his 
death.  The  obsequies  over,  the  will  was  read — a  simple 
document  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  John  Lever,  and  tremulously 
signed.  Mrs.  Louche,  the  widow  of  his  executor,  states  that 
he  left  between  his  sons  near  £500  a-year.  After  some  minor 
bequests,  including  a  debenture  on  the  theatre,  the  will  goes 
on  to  say  : — "  The  drawing-room  furniture  to  be  the  portion 
of  Charles,  with  the  exception  of  the  pier  cabinet,  fender,  and 
fire-irons,  which  I  give  to  John.  I  give  the  furniture  of  the 
parlour  also  to  my  son  Charles  James,  save  the  chairs,  etc. 
My  gold  watch  I  leave  to  Charles,  and  his  mother's  large  ring." 

*  "James  Lever,  late  of  Talbot  Street,  Dublin,  died  at  St.  Catherine's*, 
Tullamore,  and  was  buried  April  1st,  1833,  aged  69  years  and  10  month  . 
Ceremony  performed  bv  Nathaniel  Slater,  Curate  of  the  parish. — Graham 
Craig,  Rector,  31  July,  1876."— Parish  Register  of  Kilbride, 
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John  Lever,  besides  his  clerical  duties  at  Tullamore,  also 
officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Charleville.  "  In  1845,  he 
left  Tullamore/'  the  Rector  writes,  "and  was  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  to  Ardnurchur,  a  country  parish  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. It  brought  him  a  higher  income  ;  in  every  other  respect 
he  much  regretted  the  change.  Here  he  was  considered  a 
very  eloquent  preacher,  but  I  hear  never  could  reconcile 
himself  to  the  meagre  audience  of  Ardnurchur."  His  widow 
tells  us  that  here  he  used  constantly  to  mutter,  "  Better  to 
wear  out  than  rust  out." 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  of  the  character  indicated 
by  Swift,  who  described  a  preacher  interlarding  his  sermon 
with  "  dearly  beloved  Roger."  Lever  often  visited  Tullamore 
from  the  time  he  assisted  to  bury  his  father  there;  but  the 
following  lines  show  that  it  was  not  love  of  the  locality  brought 
him  there  : — 

"  Open,  ye  br.g«,  and  swallow  down 
That  horrid  place  called  Philipstown  ; 
And  if  you've  room  for  any  more, 
Then  swallow  dirty  Tullamore." 

It  had  redeeming  virtues.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Recol- 
lections of  Mr.  Innes  that  no  man  exercised  more  influence 
on  Lever  than  the  admirable  anecdotist,  Dr.  Gouldsberry,  Rector 
of  Tullamore. 

In  Ardnurchur,  more  picturesque  than  populous,  John 
Lever  found  his  occupation  gone.  This  small  living  Charles 
once  playfully  Anglicized  "  Hard-Nurture."  John  was  disabled 
for  some  years  before  his  death  in  1862,  when  the  Rev.  F. 
Marsh  did  duty  for  him.  An  attachment  the  most  warm  always 
subsisted  between  John  and  Charles,  but  no  two  men  could 
be  more  unlike.  The  tiny  form  of  the  one  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  burly  physique  of  the  other,  and  while  John 
finally  collapsed  into  a  most  retiring  disposition,  Charles,  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  was  directly  the  opposite.  John 
did  not  for  some  time  know  who  Lorrequer  was,  Charles  fear- 
ing that  the  more  severe  judgment  of  the  Churchman  would  de- 
precate, as  a  bar  to  professional  progress,  the  levity  of  "  Harry ." 

The  introduction  of  an  anecdote  pointing  to  Dr.  Singer, 
F.T.C.D.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Meath,  is  believed  in  the 
family  to  have  operated  injuriously  against  John's  preferment. 

For  a  short  time  Charles  occupied  his  father's  house  in 
Talbot  Street  as  a  medical  man ;  but  without  being  engaged 
in  any  pharmaceutical  employment.  "  Hobbling  gout  and 
wheezing  age"  came  to  his  door  with  many  symptoms,  but  few 
fees.  On  the  table  of  the  little  back  parlour,  by  courtesy  called 
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the  "  waiting  room/'  reposed  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  the 
serial  containing  the  then  proudly  owned,  but  since  unacknow- 
ledged, "  Sketches  of  a  Rambler."  On  rare  occasions,  the 
dismal  tinkle  of  his  night-bell  blended  its  tones  with  the 
moanings  of  the  night  wind,  and  brought  the  doctor  from  his 
bed  to  administer  a  sedative  probably  to  some  restless  sufferer. 
This  sort  of  life  was  slow  enough  for  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
and  he  was  not  sorry  to  resign  it  for  a  more  exciting  round  of 
duty. 

Since  1650,  Ireland  had  been  free  from  epidemic  visitation; 
but  in  1832  it  became  the  theatre  of  sad  scenes.  On  the 
outburst  of  cholera,  Lever  was  appointed  to  minister  pro- 
fessionally to  the  suffering  people  of  Clare.  A  great  contrast 
was  presented  by  the  horrors  of  this  time  to  the  fan  and 
frolic  of  the  previous  year.  The  Grand  Lama  of  the  Burschen 
Club,  clad  in  sombre  raiment,  proceeded  on  his  gloomy  mission 
— appointed  not  by  the  Government  as  has  been  alleged,  but 
by  the  Board  of  Health  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Privy 
Council.  A  number  of  young  men  were  told  off  (a  technical 
phrase)  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  duty ;  not  a  few 
declined  to  act,  including  Lever's  fellow-student,  Tuohill. 
Lever  girded  for  battle,  and,  furnished  with  all  the  artillery  of 
medicine,  resolutely  advanced  to  meet  the  dark  visitor  now 
grown  into  a  giant  from  its  cradle  in  the  East.  The  poverty 
of  the  people  of  Kilrush  and  Kilkee  had  predisposed  them 
to  the  malady,  and  amongst  fishermen  it  made  sad  havoc. 
Sheds  were  erected  for  the  stricken.  Dr.  Lever,  with  intre- 
pidity, if  not  always  with  success,  did  his  best  so  far  as  the 
scanty  knowledge,  then  possessed,  of  the  ghastly  visitant 
enabled  him.  With  pleasant  philosophy  he  went  to  work, 
resolved  to  distil  honey  from  the  cup  of  bitters. 

On  reading  the  cholera  statistics  of  1832,  and  the  treat- 
ment there  revealed,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  should 
have  died,  but  that  any  survived  the  nostrums  of  the  Medical 
Board.  Probably  not  the  least  useful  part  of  the  arrangements 
made  was  that  Dr.  Lever  and  his  colleagues  should  receive  ten 
shillings  a  day,  to  be  raised  eventually  to  a  guinea. 

Some  of  the  doctors  were  in  advance  of  the  teaching  of 
their  day,  and  refused  to  be  led.  One  of  Lever's  fellow- 
labourers  was  Dr.  Hogan  of  Clare,  through  whose  hands  five 
thousand  cases  of  cholera  passed.  He  tells  us,  as  the  fruit  of 
his  experience,  that  the  grand  secret  of  successful  treatment 
was  to  avoid  mercurial  or  other  medicines ;  to  admit  a  free 
current  of  fresh  air;  to  inspire  the  patients  with  confidence  in 
their  own  recovery,  and  to  seem  cheerful  in  ministering  to 
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them.  This  explains  much  of  Lever's  luck  in  dealing  with 
the  plague.  Among  the  few,  who  used  brandy  and  escaped, 
was  Lever.  He  took  it,  not  to  nerve  a  heart  which  knew  not 
fear,  though  he  had  modesty  enough,  but  in  deference  to  a 
medical  theory  since  exploded.  His  indomitable  courage  and 
cheerful  mind  saved  him.  Wherever  Lever  went  he  won  all 
hearts  by  his  kindliness  and  cheerful  mood.* 

In  "  St.  Patrick's  Eve/'  and  more  fully  in  "  The  Martins/' 
he  draws  upon  his  memory  for  painful  experience  gathered 
at  that  time.  And  later  we  find  him  thus  recurring  to  the 
theme.  "  Of  its  fearful  ravages  in  the  west,  in  the  wilds  of 
Clare,  and  that  lonely  promontory  that  stretches  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon  into  the  Atlantic,  I  had  been  the  daily  witness  ; 
and  even  to  recall  some  of  the  incidents  passingly  was  an  effort 
of  great  pain.  Of  one  feature  of  the  people  at  this  disastrous 
time  I  could  not  say  enough,  nor  could  any  words  of  mine  do 
justice  to  the  splendid  heroism  with  which  they  bore  up,  and 
the  noble  generosity  they  showed  each  other  in  misfortune.  It 
is  but  too  often  remarked  how  selfish  men  are  made  by  misery, 
and  how  fatal  is  a  common  affliction  to  that  charity  that  cares 
for  others.  There  was  none  of  this  here;  I  never,  in  any  con- 
dition or  class,  recognized  more  traits  of  thoughtful  kindness, 
and  self-denial,  than  I  did  amongst  these  poor,  famished,  and 
forgotten  people.  I  never  witnessed,  in  the  same  perfection, 
how  a  wide-spread  affliction  could  call  up  a  humanity  great  as 
itself,  and  make  very  commonplace  natures  something  actually 
heroic  and  glorious. 

u  Nothing  short  of  the  fatal  tendency  I  have  to  digression, 
and  the  watchful  care  I  am  bound  to  bestow  against  this  fault, 
prevented  me  from  narrating  several  incidents  within  my  own 
experience.  It  was  only  by  an  effort  I  overcame  the  tempta- 
tion to  recall  them. 

"  If  a  nation/'  he  adds,  "  is  to  be  judged  by  her  bearing 
under  calamity,  Ireland — and  she  has  had  some  experiences — 
comes  well  through  the  ordeal.  That  we  may  yet  see  how  she 
will  sustain  her  part  in  happier  circumstances,  and  that  the 
times  be  not  too  far  off,  is  my  hope  and  my  prayer." 

Ludlow,  referring  to  a  vast  tract  in  Clare,  said  that  it  had 
not  a  tree  to  hang  a  man  on,  water  to  drown  him,  or  soil  to 
bury  him  in.     But  Lever  was  not  the  man  to  go  from  coast  to 

*  A  curiosity  of  medical  treatment,  since  obsolete,  was  practised  at  this 
time.  When  wives  were  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  he  has  transfused 
into  their  veins  blood  drawn  from  the  husbands ;  the  women  rose  miraculously 
from  their  prostration,  seemed  quite  happy,  but  after  living  a  few  days  invariably 
died. 
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coast  and  say,  "  'Tis  all  barren. "  Hence  his  mind  is  found 
deriving  at  this  time  a  series  of  impressions  full  of  photo- 
graphic accuracy,  which  in  future  books  are  all  vividly  repro- 
duced. 

The  ill  wind  which  swept  the  pestilence  southward  blew 
good  fruit  to  Lever.  Had  not  the  cholera  brought  our  young 
doctor  to  Clare,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  Lorrequer.  It 
was  there  he  learned  how  to  know  character,  to  read  motives, 
to  analyse,  to  seize  and  hold  up  to  laughter  the  weaknesses 
and  inconsistencies  of  men.  A  paper  in  his  own  magazine, 
pointing  out  a  specially  high  idiosyncrasy,  said : — "  He  should 
be  a  Clare  man — none  other  have  the  same  shrewd  insight  into 
character,  the  same  intuitive  knowledge  of  life :  none  others 
detect  like  them  the  flaws  and  fractures  in  human  nature.  There 
may  be  more  mathematical  genius  in  Cork,  and  more  classic 
lore  in  Kerry  ;  there  may  be,  I  know  there  is,  a  more  astute 
and  painstaking  spirit  of  calculation  in  the  northern  counties ; 
but  for  the  man  who  is  only  to  have  one  rapid  glance  at  the 
game  and  say  how  it  fares,  to  throw  a  quick  coup  d'oeil  on 
the  board  and  declare  the  winner,  Clare  for  ever  !  Were  I  a 
law-giver,  I  would  admit  any  attorney  to  practice  who  should 
produce  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having  served  half  the  usual 
time  of  apprenticeship  in  Ennis."  * 

Besides  meeting  men  who  taught  him  to  read  character, 
just  as  Graves  and  Cusack  had  taught  him  to  diagnose,  Lever 
found  in  Clare  rich  materials  "  cut  and  dry."  His  fertile 
brain  gradually  filled  with  endless  embryo.  These  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  trace.  Queries  instituted  in  Clare  led  to  a  whisper 
that  to  the  late  Francis  Keane,  of  Ennis,  we  owe  some  of  the 
stories  worked  up  by  Lever  in  "  Lorrequer M  ;  but  different 
attempts  to  elicit  by  letter  Mr.  Keane's  recollections  failed. 
At  last,  however,  he  relented,  and  writes  : — "In  May,  1832, 
Charles  Lever  came  to  Kilrush,  one  of  a  score  of  young 
medical  men  sent  to  remote  districts  by  the  Dublin  Board  of 
Health,  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
the  town  sunk  in  gloom  and  despondency,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  fearful  disease.  There  was  not  a  little  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  old  doctor  and  the  old  apothecary,  at  the  idea  of 
sending  a  stripling  to  teach  them  their  business.  After  a  few 
days  Lever's  good-natured  and  cheerful  manner  gained  on 
everyone,  and  no  one  more  than  the  two  above-named.  In 
Lever  I  recognized  my  brother's  friend,  whom  he  had  known 
at  Stevens'  Hospital  and  Trinity  College,  where  both  had 
been  associated  in  escapades,  including  the  impersonation  of 
*  D.  77.  M.  for  Jan.,  1843,  p.  110. 
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ballad-singers  and  of  their  own  master,  Cusack ;  and  I  at  once 
introduced  myself. 

"  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  Kilrush,  a  circle  of  six  or 
eight  educated  companionable  men,  who  had  read,  and  could 
observe — Tomkins  Brew,  John  Jackson  (who  wrote  as  f  Terry 
Driscol'),  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and  John  Lucas,  a  descendant 
of  Grattan's  great  contemporary;  Unthank,  a  converted 
Quaker,  and  a  capital  singer,  was  another  pillar  in  this  social 
group.  They  met  every  evening  at  their  respective  houses, 
or  at  the  Cholera  Hospital.  Lever  fell  on  a  mine  of  Irish 
diamonds.  These  men  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  each 
had  plenty  of  anecdote  which  he  recounted  freely— one  was 
well  versed  in  current  literature ;  another  a  first-rate  story- 
teller, well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes. 

"  Lever's  cheerfulness  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants 
generally;  as  no  matter  how  dismal  the  news  of  the  day  was, 
you  parted  from  the  young  doctor  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  He 
was  a  great  practical  joker,  but  so  playful  that  no  one  could 
take  offence,  even  though  they  themselves  might  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  joke.  He  was  suspected  at  the  time  of  tak- 
ing notes  of  amusing  occurrences,  and  of  writing  squibs  for  the 
papers. 

"  Lever  remained  for  four  months  amongst  us,  and  as 
far  as  Kilrush  was  concerned  he  was  lost  sight  of  until  the 
first  number  of  '  Lorrequer '  appeared  in  April,  1837. 

"  Who  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ?  was  the  question  on 
every  side.  And  yet  whoever  published  to  the  world  their 
local  stories  was  not  charged  guilty  of  offence,  so  kind  was 
the  heart  of  him  who  became  the  author. 

"  What  he  says  of  Father  Malachy  Brennan,  by  whom  he 
is  well  known  to  have  meant  Father  Malachy  Duggan,  was, 
however,  drawn  from  his  own  imagination,  as  a  more  un- 
obtrusive, simple-minded,  hospitable  and  moral  priest  there 
was  not  in  Ireland ;  he  was  by  no  means  the  rollicking  Father 
Malachy  that  Lever  portrays.  He  had  often  seen  him  in  the 
streets  of  Kilrush,  and,  as  he  said,  took  his  measure  and  was 
taken  with  his  name.  The  collection  after  the  supper  at  Father 
Malachy's  was  a  story  of  what  had  occurred  at  a  wedding  at 
Kilmaly.  Mr.  Keane  was  present  and  told  it  to  Lever;  and 
Lever  took  poetic  licence  to  introduce  it  in  all  its  richness 
and  reality,  although  at  the  wrong  time  and  place.  At  the 
original  wedding  feast  of  Pat  Magaurin's  blooming  daughter, 
the  sum  of  £17  was  collected. 

"  The  story  of  '  Miss  Biddy,  alanna,  the  thing  you  know 
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is  at  the  door 9  —  the  announcement  which,  paralyzed  Miss 
O'Dowd  when  playing  whist  at  Lord  Callonby's — originated 
in  an  incident  which  I  mentioned  to  Lever.  My  sister  and 
family  were  invited  to  a  party  at  Mr.  Moroney's,  bat  on  pro- 
posing to  the  coachman  to  drive  them  there,  he  assured  them 
that  no  spring  carriage  could  travel  on  the  road,  and  it  was 
determined  that  they  should  all  go  in  a  car  with  a  bed,  as 
described  by  Lever.  The  coachman  came  to  the  drawing- 
room  door,  and,  in  a  stage  whisper,  announced  to  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  '  That  the  thing,  you  know,  was  at  the  door/ 
They  left  early,  having  a  long  journey  before  them,  loudly 
cheered  by  all  the  remaining  guests. 

"  Lever  had  a  good  deal  of  private  practice  in  Kilrush 
during  his  stay  there.  One  lady,  doing  a  thriving  business, 
and  of  a  robust  appearance,  complained  of  nervousness  and 
lowness  of  spirits  ;  she  was  suspected  of  imbibing  ;  she  thought 
fit  to  consult  the  youug  doctor.  Lever,  aware  of  her  weak- 
ness, prescribed,  in  addition  to  a  tonic,  that  on  rising  in  the 
morning  she  should  take  a  tablespoonful  of  burned  spirits, 
"  just  to  take  the  smell  of  the  feathers  off  her."  The  lady  rose 
early,  improved  in  health,  and  Lever  in  reputation. 

"  The  Callonby's  sumptuous  residence  in  that  lovely  glen 
was  the  beautiful  place  of  Colonel  Macnamara,  which  Lever's 
genius  wafted  towards  Kilrush.  Mrs.  Healy,  of  the  Kilrush 
Inn,  that  scold  of  incurable  volubility,  complained  that  she  had 
been  photographed  by  the  cruel  eye  and  pen  of  the  doctor. 

"  During  the  gloom  of  the  sad  visitation,  his  associates 
were  driven  to  account  for  his  wondrous  exuberance  even  after 
he  had  been  sitting  up  night  after  night,  by  supposing  that 
he  was  excited  in  some  unknown  but  unnatural  manner.  They 
formed  a  social  Board  of  Health,  and  Lever  was  president  of  it. 
"At  Kilrush,  he  was  retiring,  and  evidently  nervous — 
perhaps  at  the  responsibility  of  his  position  there." 

To  Mr.  Keane  we  owe  the  introduction  of  this  shy  debutant 
to  a  magic  circle  in  its  way.  Had  not  means  been  taken  "  to 
draw  him  out,"  the  genius  within  might  have  flickered  and 
sunk.* 

Here  he  was  taught  to  shake  off  cords  which  had  tended 
to  tie  his  progress.  Of  Clare,  he  sings,  in  his  "  Widow 
Malone  " — 

"  ;Tis  little  they  care 
For  blushing  down  there  1  " 

*  The  feeling  finally  merged  into  an  involuntary  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  mouth,  which  those  who  knew  Lever  in  later  life  must  have  observed, 
especially  when  he  had  been  excited  by  oral  description. 
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As  he  mingled  with  its  people,  he  gathered  confidence,  which, 
by  degrees,  grew  into  self-reliance. 

After  the  publication  of  "  Lorrequer,"  Lever,  in  reply  to  a 
protest,  said  that  the  only  real  character  in  it  was  "  Fether," 
a  cob,  with  an  untiring  canter,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Keane. 
"  Lever  was  afterwards  rebuked  at  Kilrush  by  Mr.  Bevan,  a 
most  godly  man,  for  not  writing  upon  a  religious  subject  for 
edification.  His  reply  was,  ' 1  will  bring  Moses  and  Aaron  into 
my  next  novel,  but  you  must  assure  me  that  they  will  pay  as 
well  as  Harry  and  Lord  Kilkee.'  "  Lever  expressed  great  regret 
that  Father  Malachy's  feelings  were  hurt ;  in  fact,  he  would 
not  willingly  give  offence  to  anyone ! 

"The  Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer"  exposed  him  to 
one  breath  of  censure,  which  ever  and  anon  has  been  respiring 
since.  He  was  condemned  for  having  abused  the  hospitality 
of  Father  Malachy  Duggan,  by  describing  that  memorable 
entertainment  which  "  Phiz  "  helped  to  sketch.  The  following 
letter,  dated  Carrigaholt,  March  8th,  1879,  from  Father 
Malachy's  successor,  the  Eev.  J.  Fogarty,  P.P.,  and  addressed 
to  the  present  writer,  acquits  Lever  of  the  charge  of  having 
acted  an  ingrate's  part : — "  I  have  been  speaking  to  a  priest 
who  knew  Father  M.  Duggan  intimately;  he  was  a  student  at 
the  time  of  Lever's  visit  to  this  locality,  and  he  assured  me  that 
Father  Malachy  told  him  that  Lever  was  never  in  his  (Father 
Malachy's)  house ;  but  that  he  invited  him,  and  that  Lever  did 
not  come.     This  is  authentic. M 

The  name  of  one  man  with  whom  Lever  was  most  intimate 
in  Clare  does  not  occur  in  these  notes.  From  Clare  the  scenes 
as  well  as  the  names  in  "  Lorrequer "  were  mainly  drawn, 
even  to  the  incident  of  "  Dr.  Finucane  and  the  Grey  Mare/' 
The  doctor  was  a  veritable  character  who  had  fought  under 
Nelson  at  the  Nile.  He  lived  at  Ennistiraon,  was  the  soul  of 
hospitality,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  patching  up  heads 
battered  in  faction  fights,  had  a  weakness  for  punch,  and 
possessed  the  podgy  "  physique  "  portrayed  in  the  novel.  We 
learn  from  his  widow  that  the  scene  in  which  Phiz  depicts  him 
actually  occurred. 

These  men  all  formed  good  material  in  that  literary 
crucible  which  the  fire  of  his  fancy  was  destined  to  heat.  They 
had  their  charms ;  but  the  beauties  of  picturesque  scenery  and 
an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  peasantry  shared  his  atten- 
tions, and  left  a  deep  impression.  A  critique  on  Lady  Chat- 
terton's  "  Rambles "  told  us  how  well  he  remembered  "  a 
sunset  on  the  Shannon  below  Kilrush,  where  the  dim  mistiness 
of  the  Kerry  shore,  the  long  golden  light  upon  the  sea,  the 
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clear  reflection  of  the  green  island  of  Scattery,  all  brought  to 
our  mind  the  great  Claude  of  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

"  Where,  then,  to  the  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature  is 
there  such  a  field  ?  Where  is  the  book  of  the  human  heart 
laid  so  open  before  him  as  in  Ireland  ?  Where  do  passion, 
feelings,  prejudices,  lie  so  much  on  the  surface  ?  And  where 
is  the  mystery  which  wraps  her  anomalous  condition  more 
worthy  of  study?  Where,  amid  poverty  aud  hardship,  are 
such  happiness  and  contentment  to  be  met — natural  and  ever 
ready  courtesy,  the  kind  and  polite  attention,  the  freely  offered 
hospitality,  as  in  the  Irish  peasant  ?  Where  is  self  most  for- 
gotten in  all  this  wide  and  weary  world  ?  We  answer  fear- 
lessly, in  the  cabin  of  the  poor  Irishman.  We  have  travelled 
in  most  countries  of  the  old  Continent,  and  much  of  the  new, 
and  we  know  of  nothing,  either  for  qualities  of  heart  or  head, 
to  call  their  equal/'  * 

*  J).  U.  M.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  98. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Father  Malachy — Lever  sent  to  Derry  by  the  Board  of  Health — His  Dis- 
pensary at  Portstewart — Tastes  the  bitters  and  stimulants  of  Life — 
Pleasant  days  with  W.  H.  Maxwell — Psyche  and  Physic. 

Doctor  Lever  having  spilt  blood  freely  in  giving  battle  to 
the  cholera,  sheathed  his  sword,  or  rather  his  lancet,  and  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had  conquered  the  dark  invader. 
Wisely  judging  that  some  relaxation  was  due  to  him,  he  mixed 
in  all  sorts  of  society,  including  that  of  the  famous  P.P.  of 
Kilkee,  Father  Comyns. 

The  character  of  Father  Tom  Loftus  in  ' ' Jack  Hinton  "  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  from  this  great  original.  He  was  a 
man  of  mind  and  mark,  of  masculine  beauty,  of  worth  and 
wit.  Father  Malachy  Duggan,  P.P.  of  Carrigaholt,  exhibited 
a  contrast  to  the  imposing  presence  of  Father  Comyns.  The 
strange  scene  in  "  Lorrequer,"  descriptive  of  "  a  supper  at 
Father  Malachy's,"  and  the  etching  by  Phiz  of  the  same 
incident,  will  not  be  forgotten.  This  Patriot  Pastor  presented 
a  fair  sample  of  the  muscular  priest  by  whose  aid  0'  Conn  ell 
mainly  won  the  Clare  election  —  the  turning-point  of  the 
Catholic  question  :  bright  black  silk  stockings  encased  a  pair 
of  well-developed  calves,  which  Lever  likened  to  the  balus- 
trades of  Carlisle  Bridge.  The  sketch  was  striking  if  not 
strictly  accurate.  Carrigaholt  was  so  remote  and  so  little 
known,  the  priest's  house  being  then  almost  its  only  struc- 
ture, that  some  readers  supposed  it  was  a  name  of  Lever's 
coinage.  Not  only,  however,  is  Father  Malachy's  cognomen 
given  without  alteration,  the  surname  "  Brennan "  being 
merely  substituted  for  "  Duggan/'  but  the  title  of  his  parish 
remains  unchanged.*  Father  Malachy  was  a  worthy,  though 
not  a  polished  pastor,  and  presented  vulnerable  points  to 
Lever's  scalpel.  He  says  in  the  last  edition  of  "  Lorrequer" 
that  he  contributed  "  nothing  of  exaggeration  to  the  character 
of  Father  Malachy."  In  the  same  breath,  however,  he  adds 
that  tl  when  the  Padre  saw  himself  in  print  and  in  picture,  he 
evinced    some    mock    indignation,    for    he    was    too    racy  a 

*  Brennan  was  the  Priest's  man — a  study  in  himself. 
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humourist  and  too  genuine  a  lover  of  fun  to  be  really  angry  at 
this  caricature  of  him." 

Father  Malachy's  friends,  however,  were  not  so  good- 
humoured;  and  Lever  handsomely  expressed  regret  that  a 
passage  should  have  escaped  him  which  gave  offence.  Even 
the  ministers  of  another  Church  recognized  him  as  a  pastor  of 
great  worth.  '  Canon  Dwyer,  Ennis,  observes  : — "  Censure  has 
been  expressed  by  those  who  knew  not  the  man  nor  his 
manner  of  writing.  People  assumed  that  allusion  had  been 
made  to  a  most  respectable  Catholic  priest,  Father  Malachy 
Duggan,  a  most  eloquent  and  able  man,  very  quiet  and 
stay-at-home,  highly  respectable,  not  exactly  scholarly  after 
our  Anglican  pattern,  but  yet  able  on  an  occasion  to 
come  forth  as  with  thunder  and  lightning.  His  was  the 
most  telling  speech — a  speech  in  the  Irish  tongue — at  the 
Clare  election  of  1828.  But  Lever  had  no  stiDg  in  his  wit. 
The  object  of  the  convulsed  laughter  of  the  little  group 
laughed  the  heartiest  of  them  all  at  the  grotesque  descriptions 
given  of  himself." 

The  Eev.  Jeremiah  Yaughan,  who  officiated  in  the  same 
diocese  with  Father  Malachy,  writes  : — "  Lever  was  stationed, 
during  the  cholera,  near  Carrigaholt,  a  place  full  of  interest  to 
a  man  like  him,  especially  its  old  castle,  where  the  people  to 
this  day  believe  that  Clare's  dragoons  may  be  seen  by  moon- 
light ploughing  the  lake  with  glittering  sabres.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Father  Malachy,  a  man  racy  of  the  school 
now  passed  away.  Hospitality  personified,  his  roof  was  the 
only  shelter  within  miles;  he  kept  open-house  for  all;  he 
made  Carrigaholt ;  he  was  a  man  of  republican  simplicity,  and 
though  not  versed  in  black  letter  lore,  having  read  men  more 
than  books,  he  always  formed  an  accurate  estimate  of 
character." 

Father  Malachy  is  long  dead ;  but  the  burly  physique  of 
his  curate,  sketched  by  author  and  artist,  might  till  recently 
be  seen  hurrying  on  a  sick  call  through  the  mountains  of 
Clare,  or  reading  his  Breviary  by  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 
His  real  name  was  Dollard,  and  he  is  described  by  his  friends 
as  of  primitive  habits,  easily  roused  to  irascible  feeling  whenever 
the  name  of  "  Lorrequer  "  happened  to  be  broached.  Bishop 
Vaughan  promoted  him  to  the  parish  of  Kilmichael.  On  his 
reputation  the  breath  of  censure  never  fell.  This  it  is  due  to  him 
to  say,  for  Lorrequer  in  an  unlucky  passage  impugned  the  red- 
haired  Coadjutor's  morals.  Father  Dollard's  weakness  lay  in 
his  strength  of  tongue.  Language  had  rather  the  command 
of  him  than  he  of  language. 
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As  Lever  fails  to  avow  the  originals  of  those  sacerdotal 
studies,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  supply  authentic  details 
regarding  them. 

Archbishop  Whately  once  said  "  that  the  Parsonage  House 
is  the  nucleus  of  civilization  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland  ;  "  but 
the  remark  hardly  applied  to  Kilkee,  where,  in  Lever's  time, 
service  had  to  be  performed  in  a  cabin.  Rome  was  in  the 
ascendant  here,  which  may  serve  to  show  why  Lever  found 
himself  thrown  so  much  among  priests. 

Lever  made  so  good  a  name  for  himself  in  treating  the 
epidemic  which  ravaged  Ireland,  that,  in  writing  to  the  chair- 
man of  an  Ulster  dispensary,  he  said  he  had  been  offered  the 
post  of  Chief  Physician  to  a  cholera  hospital  in  the  West;  but 
he  preferred  a  permanent  medical  appointment  if  such  a  thing 
would  turn  up.  His  recent  experiences  in  Clare  riveted  his 
attachment  to  Ireland.  The  conviviality  of  friends,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  people,  equally  evoked  his  praise. 

He  once  more  repaired  to  Dublin,  full  of  buoyancy  as  usual, 
without  any  very  clear  ideas  as  to  his  future  career,  and,  in 
truth,  not  giving  himself  much  uneasiness  about  it.     His  chief 
trouble  seems  to  have  been  how  to  while  away  the  hours  till 
dinner,  and  he  remarks,  Dublin  was  the  only  city  of  its  size 
in  the  world  where  there  is  no  promenade  ;  "  Heaven  help  the 
gentlemen  so  left  in  Dublin,  say  I."     One  morniug  he  saw,  in 
glancing  over  a  newspaper,  that  the  dispensary  at  Portstewart, 
Giant's  Causeway,  had  lost  its  medical  attendant.     He  thought 
of  the  grand  scenery  which  his  old  master,  Mr.  Wright,  had 
graphically  painted  in  "  a  guide  "  to  that  region  ;  he  liked  the 
change,  and  exclaimed,  "  It's  just  the  thing/''     Furnished  with 
credentials  from   Cusack  and   Crampton,  he  made  a  low  bow 
before  the  Board  in  whose  gift  the  appointment  lay.     He  had 
few  competitors,  and  the  office  was  easily  won.     The  date  can 
be  only  approximated.     There  are  not  at  present  any  records 
in  the  Portstewart  Dispensary  belonging  to  that  time.     The 
earliest  date  of  any  register  preserved  there  is  the  1st  January, 
1836;  a  letter  of  Lever's,  however,  dated  the  26th  Sept.,  1832, 
refers  to  his  recent  appointment.     His  first  sight  of  it  was 
obtained  under   favourable  circumstances.     It  was   summer ; 
and  legions  of  gaily  dressed  visitors  issued  from  the  white- 
washed cottages  which,  in  winter,  became  the  abode  of  poor 
fishermen.      In   the   "Knight   of  Gwynne"    he   praises    the 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  situation.     Two  jutting  promontories 
sheltered  the  bay  both  eastward  and  westward ;  in  front,  the 
distant  island  of  Islay  and  the   Scottish  coast  could  be   seen. 
Dr,  Knox,  in  his  "  Irish  Watering  Places/'  describes  it  as  one 
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of  the  roost  frequented,  and  Sir  H.  Inglis  compares  it  to 
Biarritz.  But  as  winter  approached  the  pleasant  scene  changed. 
"  The  transformation  of  a  little  summer  watering-place  into  the 
dismal  village  of  some  poor  fishermen  in  winter/'  writes  Lever, 
"is  a  sad  spectacle;  nor  was  the  picture  relieved  by  the 
presence  of  the  fragments  of  a  large  vessel,  which,  lately  lost 
with  all  its  crew,  hung  on  the  rocks,  thumping  and  clattering 
with  every  motion  of  the  waves." 

During  such  exciting  scenes  and  struggles  Lever  was  not 
inactive;  but  ordinarily  the  work  proved  light  enough.  His 
general  duty  involved  no  severe  efforts  at  diagnosis,  and  was 
mainly  confined  to  administering  to  rural  sufferers  castor  oil 
and  Epsom  salts,  and,  if  summoned  again,  "  The  mixture  as 
before."  No  obscure  forms  of  disease  with  delightfully  novel 
symptoms  came  before  him  to  justify  a  paper  for  the  Medical 
Press.  Part  of  his  dispensary  experience  will  be  found  repro- 
duced in  ''  The  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin."  Doctors,  with  whom 
Lever  found  himself  in  consultation  at  this  time,  have  found  a 
type  in  Billy  Treuor  of  the  "  Fortunes  of  Glencore."  "  I  am 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  doctor  going,"  says  Billy ;  "  I  can 
breathe  a  vein  against  anv  man  in  the  barony.  I  can't  say  that 
for  any  articular  congestion  of  the  aortis  valve,  or  for  a  seropul- 
inonic  diathesis,  d'ye  mind,  that  there  isn't  as  good  as  me ;  but 
for  the  ould  School  of  Physic,  the  humoral  diagnostic  touch, 
who  can  beat  me  ?  " 

While  doing  duty  at  Portstewart,  Lever  was  invited  by  the 
Coleraine  Board  of  Health  to  take  charge  of  their  hospital. 
This  is  only  three  miles  from  the  dispensary,  and  the  appoint- 
ment seemed  opportune. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  harness  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  Dublin,  in  order  to  complete  some 
private  arrangements,  and  while  here  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Derry  Board  of  Health  to  their  cholera  hospital.  Mean- 
while, pains  of  colic  at  Portstewart  cried  for  relief:  and  Lever 
was  denounced  as  a  heartless  hygeist.  To  Mr.  Cromie,  the 
lord  of  the  soil  and  chairman  of  the  Dispensary  Board,  ho 
wrote  in  September,  1832,  to  say  that  the  suddenness  of  his 
departure  from  Coleraine,  and  his  unceasing  attention  in  Derry 
to  professional  duties,  must  plead  his  excuse  for  not  explaining 
his  situation  sooner.  When  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 
the  dispensary  until  October,  it  was  to  make  arrangements  in 
Dublin  to  settle  in  the  country ;  for  which  reason  he  declined 
the  post  of  Chief  Physician  to  a  cholera  hospital  in  Connaught. 
But,  when  nominated  by  the  Coleraine  Board  to  their  hospital, 
he  quite  thought  that  this  application  had  been  made  with  the 
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concurrence  of  the  Portstewart  committee,  and  complied  with 
it,  his  sole  reason  being  to  establish  his  professional  character 
with  those  among  whom  his  lot  would  be  cast.  In  Dublin  he 
received  the  invitation  of  the  Deny  Board,  which  he  accepted 
on  condition  that  if  the  cholera  returned  to  Coleraine  he  should 
resume  his  duties  there.  At  Derry  he  induced  many  to  avail 
themselves  of  hospital  aid  who  would  not  otherwise  do  so, 
thereby  greatly  checking  mortality.  The  people  whose  con- 
fidence he  had  secured,  finding  he  was  leaving  Derry, 
memorialized  the  Board  to  prevent  it,  and  expressed  their  con- 
viction that  trust  in  him  personally  had  induced  the  poor  to  go 
to  hospital.  Lever  added,  that  although  well  aware  of  that 
peculiar  feeling  of  the  people  which  made  them  rely  more  upon 
the  stranger  than  those  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  yet  he 
had  been  led  to  remain  for  the  present  in  Derry  at  the  request 
of  the  Board.  In  conclusion,  he  assured  Mr.  Cromie  that  his 
avocations  there  should  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  Portstewart  whenever  it  might  be  requisite  to  resume 
them.  He  reminded  him  that,  as  it  was  under  his  auspices  he 
had  first  visited  the  county,  he  felt  bound  to  obey  him  im- 
plicitly, and  if  he  could  obtain  leave  of  absence  even  for  one 
day,  would  certainly  wTait  upon  him. 

His  appointment  at  Derry  terminated  with  the  epidemic  he 
had  helped  to  stamp  out.  While  engaged  as  cholera  doctor  a 
large  and  populous  district  lay  under  his  supervision,  including 
Derry,  Limavady,  and  Coleraine.  The  splendid  scenery  of  the 
district,  and  the  bright  historic  memories  spangling  it,  made 
his  peregrinatory  life  in  Ulster  very  enjoyable.  The  experiences 
of  this  time  are  reproduced  in  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne  " — the 
very  title  being  in  itself  suggested  by  a  family  of  that  name, 
with  whom  Lever  was  brought  into  peculiar  contact  at  Port- 
stewart. A  boarding  house  at  Coleraine  is  also  described, 
where  the  fictitious  Lady  Eleanor  of  the  novel,  when  straitened 
in  means,  takes  temporary  refuge.  To  this  house — described 
as  Mrs.  Furnbally's — Lever  was  no  stranger  professionally  or 
socially.  Everything  about  it  left  an  impression  on  him,  even 
to  the  furtive  efforts  made  to  plant  two  square  plots  of  yellow 
grass  in  front.  "  The  dead  shrubs  in  default  of  leaves  display- 
ing a  large  crop  of  stockings,  night-caps,  and  other  wearables, 
which  flaunted  as  gaily  in  the  breeze  as  the  owners  were  doing 
on  the  beach. "  The  gentlemen  figured  in  costumes  "  in- 
geniously a  cross  between  the  sporting  world  and  the  naval 
service  ;  "  while  the  ladies  displayed  "  a  pleasing  negligee,  half 
sea-nymph,  half  shepherdess." 

Lever  had  some  hard  work  in  Derry.     But  the  maiden  city 
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holds  a  less  prominent  place  in  his  books  than  other  localities  to 
which  early  ties  had  bound  him.  McGlashan  having  urged  him 
to  be  more  respectful  in  his  references  to  the  North,  Lever 
replied  that  he  had  every  right  to  be  civil  to  it,  especially  as  he 
had  just  been  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Derry  Militia  by  Colonel 
Sir  R.  Ferguson.  There  are  few  Derry  people  now  living  who 
remember  Lever.  Mrs.  Watt  says  that  he  was  frequently  at 
the  house  of  her  late  husband,  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  com- 
pany, and  that  "  Dr.  Lever  was  at  all  times  hailed  as  a  most 
delightful  acquisition."  The  Rev.  George  Craig  says  "  that  he 
often  heard  Lever  very  favourably  spoken  of,  especially  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  resided  at  Bann,  of  which  I  was  then  curate. 
Mrs.  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Archbishop  Magee,  was  very  com- 
petent to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  character,  and  often 
predicted  that  the  doctor  was  sure  to  rise."  Lever  liked  the 
North,  which  is  in  many  respects  so  wholly  different  from  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  that  it  seemed  a  new  country 
peopled  by  another  race.  Derry  liked  him  and  he  liked  Derry. 
He  was  popular  with  the  poor  from  his  cheerful  efforts  to 
mitigate  their  ills,  while  from  higher  classes  he  received  the 
homage  due  to  eminent  social  gifts. 

"When  I  came  to  this  parish  in  1836,"  writes  the  Rev.  S. 
Gwynne,  Rector  of  Portstewart,  "I  found  Dr.  Lever  dwelling 
in  the  village.  We  were  near  neighbours,  and  became  very 
intimate  friends — all  the  more  as  he  was  physician  not  only  to 
myself  and  my  family,  but  to  my  then  existing  school  depart- 
ment, including  upwards  of  thirty  boys.  His  appointment  to 
the  dispensary  he  had,  I  think,  resigned  before  my  arrival  here, 
Doctor  Lever  confining  himself  to  private  practice." 

Lever's  attachment  to  Ulster,  and  to  Letters,  was  strength- 
ened by  his  companionship  with  William  Hamilton  Maxwell. 
How  he  first  came  to  know  the  pleasant  prebendary  transpires 
in  his  memoir  of  Maxwell,  contributed,  in  1841,  to  a  local 
magazine.  "  We  well  remember  the  first  occasion  of  our 
meeting.  It  was  at  a  remote  village  on  the  coast,  where  the 
preparations  for  an  humble  regatta  were  going  forward.  The 
little  authorities  of  the  place,  ourselves  amongst  the  number, 
were  busily  engaged  in  the  legislation  of  our  destined  fete, 
with  all  the  ceremony  and  parade  of  such  a  proceeding ;  the 
course,  the  prizes,  the  dejeuner ,  the  band,  the  invitations — the 
very  order  of  precedence  of  certain  county  beauties,  were  all 
being  discussed ;  when  suddenly  there  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  us  a  tall,  distinguished-looking  person,  whose  dress,  without 
anything  one  could  particularize  exactly,  bespoke  the  man 
whose  lounge  was  as  often  down  Piccadilly  as  over  the  blue 
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flower  of  the  heath  mountain.  With  a  certain  air  of  easy 
convenance,  he  took  his  place ;  entered  into  all  our  plans,  sug- 
gested, devised,  corrected,  and  arranged  everything;  with  a 
consummate  tact  overcame  difficulties  we  had  stood  stupidly 
still  at ;  conciliated  rival  interests,  and  in  half  an  hour  drew  up 
a  flash  paragraph  for  the  local  paper,  and  astonished  our  weak 
notions,  and  left  us  wondering  who  the  deuce  our  clever  and 
accomplished  friend  could  be,  who  knew  everything  from  the 
cut  of  a  jib  to  the  flounce  of  a  petticoat,  and  seemed  equally 
conversant  with  belles,  buoys,  bauds,  and  boatmen,  punch, 
prizes,  and  precedence.  [Speculations  as  to  his  identity  are 
expressed.] 

"  In  fact,  we  were  all  in  fault.  We  could  only  agree  upon 
one  point — that  we  had  never  met  his  equal  before,  and  that 
he  was  the  best  mannered,  best  looking,  and  apparently  the 
best  tempered  fellow  we  had  ever  the  good  fortune  to  fore- 
gather with.  Some  pronounced  hira  a  dragoon,  others  hinted 
they  had  seen  him  in  a  grenadier  company,  one  ventured  to 
drop  a  suspicion  that  he  was  the  new  Irish  Secretary,  Lord 
Leveson  Gower ;  but  none  suspected  that  in  our  easy,  unaffected 
acquaintance  we  had  met  the  talented  author  of  the  most 
popular  book  of  the  day." 

In  Lever's  "  One  of  Them/'  he  states  that  £280  was 
annually  voted  for  the  local  regatta,  while  the  poor  dispensary 
doctor  was  thought  not  ill  paid  with  £80  a  year.  This  regatta 
was  usually  held  upon  the  Ban. 

The  cholera,  wrapped  in  its  black  shroud,  having  stalked 
through  the  land,  vanished  one  night  as  suddenly  as  it  came ; 
and  Lever,  with  satisfaction,  found  his  occupation  gone.  He 
returned  to  Portstewart  and  resumed  dispensary  duty.  The 
usual  number  of  aged  females  suffering  from  colic  and  cramps 
presented  themselves ;  but  students  of  his  life  would  no  doubt 
like  to  learn  more  of  those  Derry  days. 

Kobert  Kyle  Knox,  LL.D.,  writing  from  Coleraine,  in  reply 
to  earlier  queries,  "  feared  that  the  people  who  knew  Lever 
there  were  all  dead."  But  we  found  survivors  scattered,  dis- 
charging various  roles.  Mr.  Boyle,  a  public  officer  in  Dublin, 
has  preserved  some  interesting  recollections  of  Lever's  life  at 
Portstewart.  Hither  all  the  Derry  gentry  flocked  in  summer 
time ;  but,  as  at  Kilrush,  there  were  half  a  dozen  companion- 
able men  of  acumen  and  humour  accessible  to  Lever  all  the 
year  round.  These  are  described  as :  Colonel  Cairns,  well 
stocked  with  anecdotes  of  his  military  experience  in  India ; 
Colonel  Babington ;  John  Barre  Beresford,  the  scion  of  a 
highly  influential  family  ;  Mr.  Orr ;  Dr.  Boyd,  afterwards  M.P. 
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for  Coleraine ;  Mr.  Fletcher,  agent  to  the  Irish  Society ;  and 
Captain  Drew. 

As  an  oral  story  teller  he  is  described  as  charming".  At 
every  party  his  presence  was  joyously  hailed.  The  evening 
passed  delightfully,  and  at  the  sitting  suppers  with  which  they 
were  crowned  he  would  improvise  a  song,  bringing  in  the 
names  of  all  the  company  to  comic  rhymes,  but  untinged  by 
the  slightest  ill  nature.  Its  chorus  was  "  Vive  la  Compagnie  "; 
sometimes  he  would  "  drink  to  the  graces  —  law,  physic, 
divinity,"  and  playfully  hit  the  representatives  of  all  three. 
' '  Let  the  Toast  pass  "  he  sang  all  the  more  effectively  from  an 
interpolated  local  allusion — 

"  Here's  to  the  maiden  of  blushing  fifteen, 
Here's  to  the  damsel  that's  merry, 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  quean, 
And  here's  to  the  widow  of  Derry."' 

The  guests  never  separated  until  Lever  had  organized  some 
picnic  excursions  to  the  Lonely  Hock  and  Ruin  of  Dunluce;  to 
Dunmull  and  its  Druidical  circle ;  Beardiville  and  its  Pagan 
altar;  or  the  Fairy  Bridge  of  Carrig-a-Kede,  as  he  styles  it  in 
"  Tony  Butler ";  "  making  those  less  likely  to  be  fatigued 
promise,"  adds  Mr.  Boyle,  "  that  next  day  they  would  join  in 
a  bracing  walk  along  the  strand,  to  mature  the  arrangements 
outlined  overnight.  Sometimes  an  expedition  to  the  Corvey 
was  planned,  i.e.,  the  hulk  of  an  old  frigate,  wrecked  many 
years  before,  and  which  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  on 
Innishowan  strand.  The  Corvey,  sometimes  called  the  Ark, 
was  let  in  lodgings  during  the  summer  season,  and  became 
more  than  once  the  scene  of  fun  and  festivity."  Lever's 
thoughts  recurred  to  the  Corvey  when  writing  his  "  Knight," 
an  entire  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  "  this  strange  speci- 
men of  architecture,  placed  keel  uppermost,  as  most  consistent 
with  terrestrial  notions  of  building."  From  this  spot  glowed 
rich  sunsets  in  all  their  golden  glory,  tipping  the  rolling  waves 
with  freckled  lustre,  and  throwing  a  haze  of  violet-coloured 
light  over  the  white  swells.  That  walk  along  the  strand,  with 
Lever  as  guide,  must  have  been  eminently  delightful.  4k  Per- 
haps, in  all  the  seaboard  of  the  empire,"  he  writes,  "  nothing 
of  the  same  extent  can  vie  in  awful  sublimity  with  this  iron- 
bound  coast.  Gigantic  cliffs  of  five  hundred  feet,  straight  as  a 
wall,  are  seen  perforated  beneath  by  lofty  tunnels,  through 
which  the  wild  waters  plunge  madly.  Fragments  of  basalt, 
large  enough  to  be  called  islands,  are  studded  along  the  shore, 
the  outlines  fanciful  and  strange  as  beating  waves  and  winds 
can  make  them." 
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The  brightness  of  the  cicerone  relieved  the  solemnity  with 
which  pilgrimages  to  the  Causeway  were  invested  by  those 
who,  studying  God's  wondrous  works,  mingled  awe  with  their 
admiration.  "The  country  as  you  approach  the  Causeway  has 
an  aspect  of  dreary  desolation  that  only  needs  the  leaden  sky 
and  the  drifting  storm  of  winter  to  make  it  the  most  melan- 
choly of  all  landscapes.  Here  waves  beat  against  giant  cliffs 
like  the  booming  of  distant  artillery." 

Bright  girls  came,  and  proved  a  welcome  accession  to  the 
picnics  organized  by  Lever,  to  say  nothing  of  some  pleasant 
balls  which,  through  the  same  instrumentality,  were  held  in 
the  Portstewart  Hotel. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Marries  Kate  Baker — The  Fancy  Ball  at  Lady  Garvagh's — Amusing  Adventures 
— Practical  Jokes—  "The  10th  "  a  supercilious  corps -He  draws  Drew — 
Original  of  Father  Tom  Loftus. 

Captain  Drew  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  least  conversible 
man  in  the  coterie  of  which  Lever,  at  Portstewart,  was  the 
central  figure.  Often  he  would  say  of  a  wet  day,  looking  forth 
from  the  windows  of  the  local  inn  in  which  a  few  men  shivered, 
"  I  see  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  out  and  draw  Drew." 
No  one  better  knew  how  to  utilize  material  of  this  sort. 

Portstewart  without  Maxwell  was  like  Twickenham  with- 
out Pope,  Ferney  without  Voltaire,  or  Tinnehinch  without 
Grattan.  No  place  would  be  dull  where  Lever  lived.  But 
monotony  at  times  threatened  Portstewart,  and  we  find  him 
seeking  more  exhilarating  society  and  pursuits.  He  is  also 
found  forming  the  resolution  of  forthwith  marrying  the  pretty 
girl  of  his  choice,  especially  as  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
path  to  the  altar  seemed  on  the  wane. 

The  scene  now  changes  from  the  wild  desolation  of  the 
Derry  coast,  with  its  leaden  sky  and  cutting  blast,  to  Crom- 
well's pet  plantation  of  Meath,  teeming  with  fertility.  At 
Navan — where  Lever's  future  father-in-law,  Mr.  Baker,  had 
become  master  of  the  Endowed  School — he  is  frequently  found. 

The  local  surgeon,  Mr.  T ,  no  longer  lives  to  tell  of  his 

doings,  but  the  reminiscence  of  his  daughter  claims  mention 
here.  "  It  interested  me  much  to  observe  Lever  constantly 
boating  on  the  Boyne  with  the  petite  and  pleasing  girl  to 
whom  he  was  fiance.  Her  dress  could  not  fail,  in  itself,  to 
arrest  attention,  being  black,  white,  and  pink,  cut  in  diamond 
pattern.  The  fine  romantic  scenery  of  the  historic  Boyne 
heightened  the  interest  and  attracted  me  to  the  same  fairy 
spot.  Often  our  little  boat  went  abreast  with  Lever's,  and  we 
sang  the  '  Canadian  Boat  Song '  in  concert,  as  both  glided  on. 
'  The  Jolly  Young  Waterman/  Lever,  was  a  capital  rower,  but 
when  our  boats  could  not  hold  all  the  picnic  parties  which  he 
got  up,  we  hired  lighters  and  went  to  Beau  Pare  or  Slane,  and 
dined  on  the  sod.  On  those  picnics  they  had  sometimes  lovers' 
quarrels,  which  the  undisguised  amusement  of  spectators  did 
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not  tend  to  smooth ;  but  in  their  sails  on  the  Boyne  all  was 
happiness — he  throwing  his  bait,  she  casting  her  net  of  fasci- 
nation, '  all  earth  forgot,  all  heaven  around  them/  "  On  their 
return  one  evening  another  informant  met  him  at  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton's, of  Navan,  when  he  sung  an  improvised  song  and  accom- 
panied himself  on  the  piano. 

Mr.  Baker  is  remembered  in  Navan  for  his  gossip  and  his 
gout — for  his  social  habits  and  scholarly  attainments.  Dr. 
Alfred  Hudson,  formerly  of  Navan,  and  a  fellow-student  with 
Lever,  states  that  some  of  the  "  Lorrequer "  stories  were 
recognized  in  Meath  as  Baker's. 

Lever  had  loved  Kate  from  childhood.  This  attachment 
lasted  undiminished  through  life,  and  had  no  small  share  in 
moulding  his  destiny.  There  is  a  Kate  in  nearly  all  his  books, 
and  in  the  later  ones  a  Julia,  the  name  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
Dwyer  notices  "the  peculiarly  chaste  and  tender  tone  per- 
vading his  works.  It  was  perfectly  spontaneous.  He  delighted 
in  writing  for  women  ;  his  constant  wish  was  to  please  and 
interest  them ;  and  much  of  this  must  be  traced  to  that  early 
romantic  love  which  was  the  ruling  power  and  the  blessing  of 
his  entire  life." 

Old  Mr.  Lever  had  had  strong  hopes  of  a  great  future  for 
his  son.  He  had  wished  him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  trader,  but  Charley  recoiled,  like  a  true  hero  of  ro- 
mance. To  marry  for  love  seemed  lunacy  in  James  Lever's 
eyes;  he  continued  to  his  death  "  dead  against  his  son's  love 
project."  His  dissolution,  on  March  29th,  1833,  left  Charles 
at  last  free  to  follow  his  own  wishes,  or  to  avow  a  marriage  whis- 
pered to  have  already  taken  place.  That  he  had  been  privately 
married,  Mr.  Louche,  James  Lever's  executor,  always  said. 
This  throws  light  on  the  strangely  vague  way  in  which  the 
parson — perhaps  on  Charley's  prompting — executed  the  entry 
in  the  Registry.*  One  can  picture  Lever  nervously  going 
through  the  ceremony,  and  imagining  that  his  father,  with  his 
wonted  energy  of  character,  was  on  his  track,  and  might  at 
any  moment  in  full  chase  arrive  !  Mrs.  Lever,  shortly  before 
her  death,  had  called  on  Mrs.  Louche,  to  say  that  Charley  had 
just  been  importuning  her,  in  a  very  excited  state,  to  use  her 
influence  with  his  father  to  induce  him  to  relent;  but  she  had 

*  The  Registries  of  St.  Maik's  and  St.  Thomas's  were  vainly  searched  for 
some  record  of  Lever's  marriage  before  inquir}T  traced  him  to  Navan.  Luckily 
the  date  usually  furnished  by  Registries  are  not  in  this  case  needed  as  legal 
evidence.     The  clergyman  in  charge  of  Navan  parish  writes  : — 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  my  Registry  Book  has  been  most  carelessly 
kept  in  times  past ;  for  whole  years  no  entries  were  made  of  any  kind ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  often  in  the  custody  of  some  ignorant  clerk.    I  have 
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declined  to  interfere,  and  Charles  left  the  house  in  anger.  In 
point  of  fact,the  selection  of  Kate  Baker  as  "  his  lawfully- 
wedded  wife  "  was  a  wise  one :  and  it  is  well  known  to  the 
profession  that  marriage  often  proves  a  wise  move,  by  giving 
to  the  young  physician  an  entree  to  rooms  which,  as  a  bachelor, 
he  could  not  at  all  times  command. 

There  is  something  of  personal  feeling  in  a  passage  penned 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  and  occurring  in  the  final 
preface  to  t€  O'Donoghue  "  :  — 

"  I  am  not  of  those  who  think  that  the  married  life  of  a 
man  is  but  the  second  volume  of  his  bachelor  existence.  I 
rather  incline  to  believe  that  he  starts  afresh  in  life  under  cir- 
cumstances very  favourable  to  the  development  of  whatever  is 
best,  and  to  the  extinguishment  of  what  is  worst  in  him. 
That  is,  of  course,  where  he  marries  well,  and  where  he 
allies  himself  to  qualities  of  temper  and  tastes  which  will 
serve  as  the  complement,  or  at  times  the  correctives,  of  his 
own." 

To  Lever's  wife  is  due  the  merit  of  having  broken  him  of 
snuff-taking  and  other  habits,  all  the  better  of  being  lopped 
off.  Somebody  has  said  that  "  wives  generally  have  much  more 
sense  than  their  husbands,  especially  when  their  husbands  are 
clever  men.  The  wife's  advices  are  like  the  ballast  that  keeps 
the  ship  steady,  or  the  wholesome,  though  painful,  shears 
snipping  off  little  growths  of  self-conceit  and  folly." 

Lever  read  all  his  novels  to  his  wife,,  and  pruned  as  she 

searched  every  record  in  my  possession  bearing  in  any  way  on  your  subject. 
I  give  you  an  extract  copy  of  the  Marriage  Kegister  of  1833. 

"  No.    (none  entered) 

"  Doctor  Lever  of  the  Parish 
—  Baker  of  this  Parish,  were  married  in  this  church  by  license  this 
day  of  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  by 

me,  James  Morton. 

"  This  marriage  was  solemnized  between  us 


"  In  the  presence  of  \ 


"No  date  is  given  ;  the  name  of  Miss  Baker  is  not  given  ;  nor  did  the 
parties  named  as  the  witnesses  sign  the  register.  One  can  hardly  credit  such 
monstrous  carelessness." 

The  Bector  adds,  that  the  entry  of  marriage  preceding  Lever's  is  dated 
August,  1832,  and  the  succeeding  one  August,  1833.  Lever's,  therefore,  lay 
between.  It  has  been  said  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Lever's 
brother,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  the  diocese  to  which  Navan  belonged  ;  but 
he  did  not  even  assist  Mr.  Morton.    The  latter  was  a  cousin  of  Lady  Headfort. 

Two  members  of  the  Baker  family  are  mentioned  in  records  preserved  at 
Navan.  Henry  Baker  died  there  in  September,  1835,  and  John  Scott  Baker 
attended  and  signed  the  minutes  of  the  Easter  Vestries,  held  in  1831  and  1833, 
and  retired  from  Navan  College  in  1836. 
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pleased.  From  the  day  she  died,  he  felt  that  his  right  hand 
had  lost  its  cunning ;  and  in  dedicating  "  Kilgobbin  "  to  her 
memory,  he  declares  that  it  must  be  his  last. 

To  judge  from  the  exploits  of  Lorrequer  and  O'Malley 
in  the  field  of  flirtation,  Lever  might  well  be  supposed  to  have 
had  considerable  experience  as  a  Lothario;  but  his  companion 
from  youth,  Dwyer,  assures  us  that  this  was  in  reality  not  the 
case,  for  "  although  delighting  in  female  society,  he  seems  to 
have  never  had  but  one  real  love  affair — the  one  which  began 
in  his  boyhood  and  ended  only  with  his  life  ;  and  indeed  he 
very  soon  ceased  to  represent  his  heroes  as  being  quite  so 
desultory,  and  his  heroines  so  off-hand  in  their  attachments,  as 
he  had  at  first  depicted  them." 

The  brightness  of  the  honeymoon  was  heightened  about 
this  time  by  an  invitation  which  came  from  Lady  Garvagh  to 
attend  a  grand  fancy  ball  at  the  picturesque  seat  from  which 
her  title  is  derived.  The  dignity  of  D.L.  had  for  the  first 
time  been  extended  to  Ireland ;  several  donned  the  red  uni- 
form of  the  office,  and  the  ball,  spangled  by  its  presence, 
originated  partly  in  celebration  of  this  event.  Excitement 
pervaded  the  county  at  the  festive  news,  and  matrons  finessed 
for  cards.  The  journey  through  a  mountainous  district  was 
long  and  tortuous  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  There  were  people  so 
anxious  to  go  that,  like  Lough  Derg  pilgrims,  they  would 
have  walked  every  inch  of  the  way  if  necessary,  even  to  wear- 
ing peas  in  their  shoes.  Worst  of  all,  there  was  a  great  dearth 
of  conveyances.  "  Every  available  vehicle  in  Litnavady  aud 
Coleraine  was  hired,  even  to  Turbot's  furniture  van,  a  hearse, 
and  a  mourning  coach. " 

Lever  organized  the  Coleraine  contingent,  and  took  the 
command  of  it,  dressed  as  Jeremy  Diddler.  Coming  back 
that  night  heavily  freighted,  the  van  broke  down  at  Castle  Coe, 
some  miles  from  Coleraine,  and  just  at  the  gate  of  a  gentleman 
who  enjoyed  some  reputation  for  hospitality.  Lever  thought 
that  he  had  only  to  use  what  one  of  his  school-fellows  described 
as  "  the  silver  end  of  his  tongue  "  and  explain  the  accident  to 
secure  prompt  shelter  for  his  party ;  but  the  people  of  the 
house,  roused  from  their  sleep,  and  with  temper  also  ruffled, 
stiffly  declined.  Lever,  as  spokesman,  and  still  dressed  as  the 
Bohemian,  expostulated.  The  family  assumed  a  still  more 
firm  attitude,  and,  glancing  at  the  furniture  van,  which  quite 
resembled  an  itinerant  theatre,  vowed  they  would  not  admit 
to  their  house  a  party  of  showmen  and  gipsies  !  Lever's 
powers  of  persuasion  failed.  Followed  by  his  party,  whose 
gay  motley  garb  seemed  to  ill  assort  with  their  haggard  mien, 
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they  returned  to  the  van,  and  slept  there  till  dawn.  The 
accident  would  have  been  amusing  enough  were  it  not  that 
Lever  evinced  great  anxiety  for  his  wife,  whose  condition  was 
interesting.  Luckily,  however,  her  slumber  proved  quite  as 
sound  as  though  enjoyed  on  a  spring  mattress  and  not  the 
smashed  springs  of  a  van.* 

Next    morning   a   messenger   for    additional    horses   was 

despatched  to  Mr.  B ,  who  obligingly  complied,  and  the 

furniture  van,  with  its  fantastic  crew,  made  its  "  triumphal 
entry  "  into  Coleraine  on  a  market-day  within  lines  of  gaping 
spectators,  who,  when  their  surprise  abated,   lustily  cheered 

the  cavalcade.     In  the  latter  was  S ,  the  brother  of  an 

eminent  physician.  He  had  personated  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
one  half  of  his  person  being  black  and  the  other  half  white. 
Lever  failed  to  enjoy  this  adventure  on  the  whole,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  system,  it  has  never  been  reproduced  in  his 
books. 

Mr.  Cromie,  who  swayed  the  councils  of  the  Dispensary 
Committee,  wielded  large  territorial  influence.  His  only  child 
Helen  married  the  brother  of  a  duke,  and  his  sister  became 
the  wife  of  a  peer  and  Privy  Councillor.  Both  noblemen 
conformed  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  but  Mr.  Cromie 
continued  a  strong  evangelical,  solemnly  opposed  to  fun  and  to 
the  convivial  board.  Lever  was  summoned,  admonished,  and 
warned  by  Mr.  Cromie  that  such  pranks  were  unbefitting 
the  gravity  of  a  medical  officer.  He  replied  that  C(  all  work 
and  no  play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy ;  that  man  was  sent  into 
the  world  for  something  else  besides  work  and  worry;  that 
the  enjoyment  of  harmless  pleasures  occupied  an  honoured 
place  in  the  code  of  human  economy ;  and  that  the  duties  of 
his  office  were  not  neglected,  of  which  the  affection  of  the 
people  for  him  was  in  itself  a  proof."  This  logic  failed  to 
convince  the  chairman :  but  he  would  give  Lever  one  more 
chance.  He  soon  found  that  he  continued  the  life  and  soul 
of  a  coterie,  the  reverse  of  strait-laced,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion at  last  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious  act  to  get  rid  of 
the  jolly  doctor.  But  everybody  else  seemed  to  like  him  so 
well  that  this  was  easier  said  than  done.     A  periodic  election 

*  The  accuracy  of  our  informant's  recollection  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
from  the  Hon.  A.  D.  G.  Canning,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Garvagh,  and  which  supplies  the  date  of  the  fancy  ball: — "  Charles  Lever  came 
with  his  wife  to  a  fancy  ball  given  here  in  March,  1833.  Mrs.  Lever  came  as  a 
gipsy,  and  Mr.  Lever  was  also  in  character  ;  but  we  cannot  at  present  ascer- 
tain what  it  was.  The  Levers  came  with  a  party  of  friends  from  Coleraine. — 
Garvagh,  Co.  Derry,  November  22nd,  1876."  A  friend  tells  us  that  he  has  still 
a  card  of  Lever's,  presented  by  himself,  "  Mr.  Jeremy  Diddler." 
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took  place  at  the  Dispensary,  which  presented  a  promising 
opportunity.  All  who  paid  a  guinea  had  a  vote,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  Lever's  opponents  had  been  paying  subscrip- 
tions for  voters,  and  bringing  them  up  with  the  object  of 
ejecting  him. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  said  Colonel  Cairns.  "  Sharp's  the 
word,"  said  Colonel  Babington.  And  at  once  a  counter- 
subscription  was  organized  to  "  outflank "  the  strategic 
movement.  Voters  poured  in  from  every  side  next  day. 
Lever's  friends,  by  doubling  their  subscriptions,  doubled  their 
votes.  Much  excitement  prevailed,  and  on  a  scrutiny  it 
appeared  that  the  Leverites  had  won. 

The  ladies  were  all  on  Lever's  side.  Mrs.  Maxwell,  of 
Coleraine,  admiring  him  as  a  friend  and  valuing  him  as  a 
physician,  presented  him  with  a  gift  of  substantial  worth. 

A  remarkable  man  participated  not  less  in  the  excitement 
of  the  contest  than  the  jubilee  of  the  victory.  William 
Hamilton  Maxwell,  author  of  ' '  The  Wild  Sports  of  the  West," 
deserted  them  at  times  for  the  bracing  breezes  of  the  north. 
He  joined  the  coterie  which  grasped  Cairns,  Babington,  Boyd, 
Beresford,  and  Lever,  and  a  pleasant  accession  he  proved. 
Some  reference  here  to  the  practical  jokes  in  which  Lever  and 
Maxwell  acted  as  co-conspirators  will  throw  light  on  the  causes 
of  Mr.  Cromie's  pious  horror  of  both.  An  Introduction  to  the 
last  edition  of  "  Lorrequer  "  notices  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Maxwell  "  at  a  little  watering-place,"  but  does  not  say  it  was 
Portstewart. 

"  We  often  exchanged  our  experiences  of  Irish  character 
and  life,  and  in  our  gossiping  stories  were  told,  added  to,  and 
amplified  in  such  a  way  between  us  that  I  believe  neither  of  us 
could  have  pronounced  at  last  who  gave  the  initiative  of  an 
incident,  or  on  which  side  lay  the  authorship  of  any  particular 
event.  It  would  have  been  well  had  our  intercourse  stopped 
with  these  confidences,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not.  We  often 
indulged  in  little  practical  jokes  on  our  more  well-conducted 
neighbours ;  and  I  remember  that  the  old  soldier  from  whom 
I  drew  some  of  the  features  I  have  given  to  Colonel  Kamworth 
was  especially  the  mark  of  these  harmless  pleasantries.  Oar 
Colonel  was  an  excellent  fellow,  kind-hearted  and  hospitable, 
but  so  infatuated  with  a  propensity  to  meddle  with  everyone, 
and  to  be  a  partner  to  the  joys,  the  afflictions,  the  failures,  or 
the  successes  of  all  around  him,  that,  with  the  best  possible 
intentions,  and  the  most  sincere  desire  to  be  ussful  to  his 
neighbours,  he  became  the  cause  of  daily  misconceptions  and 
mistakes,  sowed  discord  where  he  meant  unity,  and,  in  fact, 
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originated  more  trouble  and  more  distrust  than  the  most  male- 
volent mischief-maker  of  the  whole  country  side. 

"  I  am  forced  to  own  that  the  small  persecutions  with  which 
my  friend  Maxwell  and  myself  followed  the  worthy  Colonel,  the 
wrong  intelligence  with  which  we  supplied  him,  particularly  as 
regarded  the  rank  and  station  of  the  various  visitors  who 
came  down  during  the  bathing  season,  the  false  scents  on  which 
we  sent  him,  and  the  absurd  enterprises  on  which  we  embarked 
him,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  mock  address  which  induced  him 
to  stand  for  the  '  Borough ' — the  address  to  the  constituency 
being  our  joint  production — all  these  follies,  I  say,  more  or  less 
disposed  me  to  that  incessant  flow  of  absurd  incident  which 
runs  through  this  book,  and  which,  after  all,  has  really  little 
other  than  the  reflex  of  our  daily  plottings  and  contrivings." 

The  "mock  address"  was,  of  course,  aimed  at  the  adjacent 
borough  of  Coleraine,  and  however  innocuous  such  a  document 
may  have  been,  it  was  held  by  Mr.  Cromie  that  practical  jokes 
which  had  the  effect  of  "sowing  discord"  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  "  harmless  pleasantries."  Another  blemish  on  the 
buoyancy  of  Lorrequer's  life  was  his  seeming  unconsciousness  of 
the  breach  of  good  manners  shown  in  accepting  the  hospitality 
of  men,  and  afterwards  laughing  at  their  foibles.  To  the 
"  Colonel "  an  apology  was  tardily,  and,  we  may  add,  gracefully 
offered. 

"I  believe  my  old  friend  the  Colonel  is  still  living;  if  he 
be,  and  if  he  should  read  these  lines,  let  him  also  read  that  I 
have  other  memories  of  him  than  those  of  mere  jest  and 
pleasantry — memories  of  his  cordial  hospitality  and  genial  good 
nature — and  that  there  are  few  things  I  would  like  better  than 
to  meet  and  talk  with  him  over  bygones,  knowing  no  one  more 
likely  to  relish  a  pleasant  reminiscence  than  himself,  or  to 
forgive  a  long-passed  liberty  taken  with  him."* 

Other  practical  jokes  may  be  traced  to  Lever  at  this  time. 
The  effects  of  "Parson  Blacker" — brother  to  the  famous 
Colonel — were  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction  near  Coleraine. 

Lever  impressed  upon   Captain  D ,  a  man  of  wealth  and, 

in  his   own  conception,  of  importance,  that  he  owed  it  to  his 

position  to  buy  Blacker' s   grand  coach.     D nodded  away 

until  the  auctioneer's  hammer  fell  at  £95.  "  When  you  want 
horses  to  draw  it  home,  I  hope  you  won't  send  to  me,"  said 
McGrotty,  the  innkeeper  of  Coleraine;  "an  elephant  could 
not   move   it."      D was   not  a   social   man,    but   Lever 

*  This  preface  is  dated  1872.  Our  correspondence  in  trying  to  trace  Cairns 
would  fill  a  chapter.  Lever  was  not  aware  that  he  had  died  many  years  pre- 
viously. 
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wrought   a  wondrous    change   in  him.      He   gave  D to 

understand  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  fellows  an  injurious 
report  as  to  his  solvency  had,  with  sorrow,  been  discussed. 
"  The  best  way  to  show  its  falsity/''  said  Lever,  "  is  to  ask 
them  all  to  dinner."  The  bait  was  swallowed ;  a  dozen  jovial 
souls  swallowed  his  good  cheer.  Lever,  in  glowing  terms, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  host,  who,  to  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  a  speech,  invited  them  again  for  that  day  week. 

Lever,  when  jaded  by  work,  resorted  to  practical  jokes  as 
a  relaxation.  The  small  persecution  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected by  those  who  condemned  his  enjoyment  of  passing 
pleasures  was  clearly  in  his  mind  when  reviewing  "  Physic  and 
Physicians"  (V.  U.  M.,  Dec,  1839).  "Nothing  is  too  severe, 
nothing  too  illiberal,  to  be  said  of  the  doctor  when,  the  hours 
of  a  painful  and  laborious  day  passed,  should  he  either  unbend 
in  the  lighter  amusements  of  the  world,  or  avail  himself  of  the 
recreations  which,  to  over-worked  minds,  are  almost  a  necessity 
of  existence.  No,  no — we  can  never  forgive  the  man  who  has 
listened  to  our  narrative  of  gouty  suffering  or  dyspectic  ill* 
temper,  if  he  be  seen  the  same  evening  enjoying  himself  at  the 
opera,  or  the  next  morning  breathing  the  free  air  of  the 
hunting  field/^ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  life  of  a  country  doctor  is  one 
either  of  stagnation  or  overwork ;  but  Lever  took  care  to 
avoid  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  One  of  his  successors  in 
office  told  Dwyer,  from  whose  manuscript  we  quote,  that 
"  when  he  went  to  Derry  some  years  later,  he  found  the 
whole  country  still  full  of  stories  and  anecdotes  of  ( the  wild 
young  Doctor,5  who  himself  performed  in  Coleraine  the  feat  of 
jumping  over  a  cart  and  horse,  which  Lever  attributes  to 
O'Malley  at  Lisbon.  He  is  also  described  as  riding  backward 
and  forward  through  the  entire  night  between  the  bed  of  some 
child  that  was  dangerously  ill,  and  a  ball  given  by  the  officers 
of  a  regiment  then  at  Coleraine,  and  that  too  in  his  evening 
dress." 

If  Lever  had  studied  appearances,  and  looked  solemn  while 
his  heart  was  glad,  his  purse  would  have  become  more  fat  from 
fees.  He  rejected  the  white  cravat  and  gold-headed  stick — 
preferred  Byronic  ties  and  riding-whips — urged  active  exercise 
in  fresh  air  as  ardently  as  ever  Hawthorn  did ;  and,  instead  of 
dosing  patients  and  grasping  their  gold,  prescribed  Dryden  : — 

"  Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought, 
Than  fee  the  doctor  fur  a  nauseous  draught ; 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend  ; 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend." 
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Some  persons  have  pooh-poohed  Lever's  skill  as  a  phy- 
sician, but  unfairly.  Dr.  Mclntyre,  who  succeeded  him  in 
dispensary  duty  at  Portstewart,  writes  : — "  Dr.  Barr,  the  oldest 
practitioner  now  in  Coleraiue,  tells  me  he  knew  him  well,  and 
lie  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  medical  skill.  There  is 
scarcely  a  resident  in  Portstewart  now  who  existed  in  Lever's 
time.  Many  years  ago  I  knew  several  of  his  friends  there,  and 
my  impression,  from  their  description,  was  that  he  is  universally 
esteemed,  and  that  for  his  attainments  and  disposition  his 
society  was  greatly  sought." 

In  that  chapter  of  "The  Barringtons"  headed  "The 
Country  Doctor,"  we  obtain  an  insight  into  the  feelings  of 
the  lowly  practitioner,  under  circumstances  of  which  Lever  had 
manifestly  experience.  For  instance,  the  sensitive  suffering 
of  the  doctor  is  described  when  his  services  are  relinquished 
for  those  of  some  more  pompous  physician — the  change  from  a 
good  to  a  bad  doctor  being  often  merely  from  a  pound  to  one- 
pound-five.  He  was  fond  of  recurring  to  the  scenes  endeared 
to  him  at  this  time.  Thirty-five  years  after,  he  is  found  in 
"  Tony  Butler,"  sketching  the  cot  once  occupied  by  himself. 

The  bathing  season  over,  Portstewart  became  the  "  Deserted 
Village";  and  the  houses  which  had  previously  been  the 
scenes  of  joyous  coteries,  were  once  more  held  by  poor 
fishermen  clad  in  the  oilskin  panoply  of  their  craft.  Although 
Lever's  position  was  far  enough  removed  from  that  te  stagna- 
tion "  to  which  the  life  of  a  country  doctor  tends,  he  guarded 
against  it  by  cultivating  Maxwell.  He  was  Rector  of  Balla, 
in  Mayo ;  but  those  who  remember  his  dashing  disposition 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  difficulties  overtook  him,  and 
led  to  his  rustication  at  Portrush,  in  the  hope  of  evading 
duns.  A  congeniality  of  tastes  brought  Lever  and  Maxwell 
closely  together.  The  latter,  as  the  author  of  "  Captain 
Blake,"  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  military  novel;  and 
Lever's  plans,  which  had  been  long  simmering  in  his  braiu, 
gradually  attained  boiling  heat  in  the  fervid  companionship  of 
the  brilliant  parson,  who  enjoyed  wine  and  punch  at  night, 
and  was  given  more  to  soda-water  than  "  sermons  "  the  next 
day. 

Maxwell  had  never  been  in  the  army — the  published  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  little  would 
persuade  him  to  put  on  the  uniform,  and  show  how  easy  it 
was  to  boil  a  black  lobster  red.  He  had,  indeed,  a  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  military  life  and  manners  :  and  while 
Pector  of  Balla  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  apartments  in 
the  barracks  of  Castlebar,  so  genial  a  companion  did  he  prove 
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to  the  officers  quartered  there.  At  the  time  Lever  met  him  at 
Portstewart,  he  had  just  entered  the  lists  with  O'Connell  on 
the  Tithe  Question,  for  which  he  got  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver. 
The  great  Agitator,  in  a  public  letter,  playfully  pilloried  him  : 
"  Prebendary  of  Balla,  thou  art  a  wag  ! "  To  which  Max- 
well replied  :  "  Ay,  by  the  mass  !  and  the  verier  wag  of  the 
two." 

He  was  reminded  that  his  duties  remained  neglected  in 
Mayo,  and  he  thought  it  right  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
Promising  to  introduce  Lever  "  to  the  Wild  Sports  of  the 
West,"  he  returned  to  his  living,  while  Lever  went  on  a  visit 
to  him,  and  met  Jackson,  known  for  his  nom-de-plume  of 
"  Terry  Driscoll."* 

For  several  years  Maxwell  and  Lever  pursued  the  same 
road,  but  the  pupil  soon  got  before  the  master :  when  two 
men  mount  the  same  hobby  horse,  one  must  go  behind. 

How  Maxwell  first  acquired  that  military  taste  which  be 
afterwards  engrafted  upon  Lever,  claims  a  word  in  passing ; 
and  if  it  savours  of  digression,  it  is  allowable  in  a  memoir 
of  the  man,  who  himself  continually  indulged  in  it. 

The  10th  Hussars,  quartered  many  years  ago  in  Dublin, 
is  remembered  chiefly  for  their  impudence.  At  a  pleasant 
ball,  they  uniformly  replied  to  a  polite  proffer  from  the 
hostess  to  provide  them  with  partners,  "The  Tenth  don't 
dance  ! }i  Losing  all  patience,  Mrs.  Putland  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  the  door,  "Perhaps  the  Tenth  can  march!" 
The  lady  tad  influence  enough  to  get  this  supercilious 
corps  removed  from  Dublin,  and  transferred 

"To  Castlebar  and  Ballinrobe, 
The  dullest  dens  upon  the  globe." 

In  such  quarters  they  were  often  driven  to  their  wit's 
ends  in  devising  recreation.  A  pleasant  trio  turned  up  in 
the  Prebendary  of  Balla,  a  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  sub-Sheriff 
Burke.  Their  companionship  was  secured  by  the  regiments 
successively  stationed  in  Mayo.  Maxwell  introduced  them 
to  capital  shooting,  dined  at  their  mess  ;  and  while  draining 
their  decanters  drained  their  memories  of  those  stirring 
recollections  which  he  turned  to  account  in  his  "  Stories  of 
Waterloo  "  and  of  "  The  Peninsular  War."     "  As  a  raconteur, 

*  Jackson,  "a  man  whose  genial  satire  ltft  no  sting  behind,"  had  been  a 
reporter  on  the  Herald,  but  having  given  up  to  the  Crown  his  shorthand 
notes  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  0' Council,  he  was  Yery  properly  dismissed 
by  the  proprietary.  To  compensate  him  for  this  Iosp,  Jackson  received  an 
appointment  in  Dublin  Castle  woith  £150  a  year  :  which  he  enjoyed  until  his 
death  in  1857. 
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he  was  second  only  to  Sheridan,"  writes  Sir  W.  Wilde;  "and 
when  he  had  no  story  precisely  suited  to  his  hearers,  or  to  the 
circumstances  around  him,  he  invented  one.  In  gratitude 
for  delightful  hours,  and  as  a  souvenir  of  a  convivial  season 
not  likely  to  be  renewed,  the  officers,  when  under  orders  to 
march,  presented  to  Maxwell  the  residue  of  what  wine  the 
barrack  cellars  contained.-"  On  some  of  this  "  Waterloo " 
port  Lever  regaled;  and  it  strengthened  that  martial  bias 
which  at  last  carried  him  away,  and  left  his  ' '  leader "  far 
behind.     Here  it  was  that  Lever  wrote  : — 

"  We  talked  of  pipe-clay,  regulation  caps, 

Long  t wen ty-fours  —  short  culverins  and  mortars  — 
Denounced  the  Horse  Guards  for  a  set  of  Raps, 

And  cursed  our  fate  at  being  in  such  quarters. 
Some  smoked,  some  sighed,  and  some  were  heard  to  snore, 

Some  wished  themselves  five  fathoms  'neath  the  Sol  way  ; 
And  some  did  pray — who  never  prayed  before, 

That  they  might  get  the  '  Route '  for  Cork  or  Galway."* 

The  scenery  about  Castlebar  and  Westport,  to  which 
Maxwell  conducted  him,  is  described  in  the  "  Knight  of 
Gwymie."  One  picturesque  spot,  known  as  "  Maxwell's 
Leap,"  shows  the  active  life  our  prebendary  led.f 

"The  Wild  Sports  of  the  West"  over,  Lever  resumed 
what  he  styled  the  "Recreations  of  Mr.  North." t  He 
retraced  his  steps  to  Ulster,  which  he  had  come  to  love 
so  much  during  his  five  years'  connection,  that  he  rather 
claimed  to  be  a  northern  for  long  after.  A  review  of  Otway's 
"Connaught,"  written  during  Lever's  earlier  career,  and 
when  the  sly  introduction  of  a  puff  may  be  regarded  as 
venial,  observes,  after  reminding  us  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  an  Ulsterman,  the  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  West "  would 
still  be  unwritten  : — "  Ulster  sent  Harry  Lorrequer  to  do  for 
Galway  what  its  thirteen  tribes  and  six-and-twenty  half 
tribes  would  never  have  done  for  themselves.  But  for  the 
black   north,    these    positive    Blakes ;    passionate    Bodkins ; 

*  Anecdotes  famished  by  Sir  William  Wilde  might  here  be  told,  exhibiting 
a  view  of  the  men  with  whom  Lever  mixed,  and  of  the  scenes  which  left  their 
impress  on  his  mind ;  but  our  limits  warn  us  that  they  must  be  reserved. 

f  Mr.  Maxwell  survived  to  December  29th,  1850,  when  he  died  at 
Musselburgh,  in  indigence.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dobbin, 
his  papers  have  been  searched,  bat  no  letters  from  Lever  can  be  found.  In 
explanation,  it  is  f-aii  that  for  years  they  met  daily. 

X  He  gave  to  the  National  Magazine  the  "  Pantagonals,"  written  in 
imitation  of  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianas  "  of  North.  Lever,  to  the  las  %  wor- 
shipped "  North.'1  "Asa  boy,  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life  was  in  your 
writings  ;  and  among  all  my  faults  and  failures,  1  can  trace  not  one  to  your 
inflaence;  while  if  1  have  ever  been  moaaentarily  successful  in  upholding  the 
right  and  denouncing  the  wrong,  I  owe  more  of  the  spirit  that  suggested  the 
effort  to  yourself  than  to  any  other  man  breathing." 
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Fighting  Frenches ;  stout  D'Arcys ;  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
dashing,  duelling,  foxhunting  race  of  squires,  whose  whims 
and  oddities  are  now,  by  Harry's  labours,  as  well  known  in 
Baden-Baden  and  St.  Petersburg  as  they  are  in  Bailinasloe 
or  the  Claddagh,  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  no 
other  record  of  their  virtues  than  that  which  is  furnished  by 
O'Kelly's  f  Western  Endosologist/  or  the  hies  of  II.  M/s 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity." 

The  pleasant  physician  is  found  prosecuting  dispensary 
duty  at  Portstewart  until  1836,  and  embracing  such  chance 
practice  among  the  local  gentry  and  middle  classes  as  came 
in  his  way.  He  was  as  busy  as  possible,  plying  the  pestle 
and  mortar  one  minute,  stirring  the  literary  crucible  the  next. 

The  honeymoon  beamed  on — though  not  without  a  passing 
cloud.  Commands  often  came  compelling  him  to  fly  forth- 
with to  some  wretched  bedside,  often  miles  away.  But  then 
the  road,  running  along  a  great  basaltic  range,  was  grandly 
picturesque;  especially  at  those  points  near. the  estuary  of 
the  Bann,  or  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle,  where  the  peninsula 
of  Innishowan  towered  before  our  Doctor  as,  braced  by  the 
sea  breeze,  he  sped  to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  In 
the  "  Knight  of  Gwynne,"  he  speaks  of  "  those  giant  cliffs 
which,  straight  as  a  wall,  formed  the  barriers  against  the 
ocean/'  and  we  are  told  of  a  certain  "  little  footpath  across 
the  fields" — doubtless  often  trod  by  himself — " which,  from 
time  to  time,  approached  the  seaside,  and  wound  again  through 
the  gently  undulating  surface  of  that  ever-changing  tract." 

The  "  red  runner"  had  the  advantage  of  giving  our 
plethorically  threatened  doctor  ample  exercise,  which 
neutralized  the  ill  effects  of  sedentary  hours  with  "  Lorrequer," 
or  nights  with  Maxwell.  The  man  who  "topped  a  mule 
cart  with  his  cob,"  and  who  never  was  without  a  kind  word 
and  sweet  smile  for  the  lowliest  of  his  patients,  or  townsfolk, 
enjoyed,  for  the  most  part,  a  popularity  amongst  them, 
amounting  in  a  few  instances  to  idolatry. 

In  one  of  his  magazine  sketches  crowd  thoughts  of  those 
bright  old  summer  days.  "  Denied  the  high  rewards  lavishly 
bestowed  on  all  other  professions,  the  country  doctor's  career 
would  have  little  to  compensate  the  arduous  hours  of  his  toil, 
were  it  not  that  he  finds  a  rich  harvest  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment for  kindness,  and  that  hold  upon  the  affections  and 
sympathies  of  his  fellow-men,  which  he  alone  can  have,  whose 
duties  have  so  often  exhibited  him  as  the  confidant,  the  friend, 
the  benefactor.  In  that  little  space,  bouuded  upon  one  side 
by   health,  and  by  death  upon  the  other,  his  narrow  walk  is 
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placed.  Forgotten  in  the  exciting  struggle  of  political  ascend- 
ancy— neglected  in  the  gayer  hours  of  pleasure — lost  amid  the 
thousand  distractions  of  the  world — we  rarely  think  of  him 
upon  whose  sympathies  we  may  suddenly  have  to  lean  for 
support,  and  upon  whose  skill  we  may  have  to  trust,  under 
God,  for  our  lives.  And  yet  to  him— the  stranger  of  an  hour 
previous — we  hesitate  not  to  lay  bare  the  cherished  secret  of 
our  lives,  the  pain,  the  suffering,  the  shame  itself,  that  we 
dared  not  reveal  to  a  brother — to  him,  without  a  blush,  we 
confess  the  fear  of  death,  the  longing  for  life,  to  acknow- 
ledge which  is  to  make  the  hearer  your  master." 

Eegardless,  meanwhile,  of  evangelical  scowls,  Lever  moved 
in  the  best  circles  he  could  find,  and  cultivated  a  wide  field  of 
relaxation.  Had  he  been  less  generous  he  would  have  been  a 
richer  man.  Whatever  his  income  was,  he  probably  lived 
beyond  it.  Dr.  Benjamin  Johnston  writes  : — "  In  the  year 
1835  my  father's  family  occupied  the  Low  Castle  near  Port- 
stewart,  and  I  remember  Lever  attending  daily  my  eldest 
brother.  He  seemed  to  live  in  good  style,  drove  a  pair  of  grey 
bloods,  and  was  then  writing,  we  heard,  for  the  magazines.-" 

His  intimacy  with  the  Prebendary  of  Balla  grew  closer. 
He  innoculated  the  Doctor  with  his  views ;  and  Lever  flung 
himself  into  the  same  manner  of  life.  He  also  was  threatened 
with  service  of  writs,  and  one  day  asked  his  mentor  to  recom- 
mend him  some  refugium,  without  being  obliged  to  start  for 
Man  or  Boulogne.  Maxwell  counselled  him  not  to  leave  the 
land  of  bright  eyes  and  potatoes,  which  contained,  he  said,  many 
spots  of  picturesque  beauty  hitherto  unexplored  by  bailiffs, 
and  eminently  suited  for  literary  men  requiring  retirement  or 
inspiration.  No  railway  then  existed  in  Ireland,  unless  that 
between  Dublin  and  Kingstown.  Kilkee  and  Ennistymon 
were  instanced  as  places  hardly  known  to  the  people  of  Ulster. 
To  Clare,  therefore,  Lever  decided  upon  retiring — more  espe- 
cially as  he  wielded  some  influence  there  from  his  previous 
official  connection  with  the  county.  Leaving  Dr.  Gordon  as 
locum  tenens  at  Portstewart,  he  bent  his  course  to  Ennistymon, 
where  Dr.  Finucane  lived,  and  finally  to  Kilkee,  the  parish 
priest  of  which  had  already  expressed  himself  "willing  to 
extend  the  shelter  of  his  hermitage.""  *  He  and  Lever  would 
seem  to  have  had  some  tastes  in  common.  "  I  was  once  walking 
along  the  road  near  Kilkee/'  observes  Dr.  Cullinan,  "  and  my 

*  We  give  the  story  as  told  by  friends  of  Lever  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
his  health  may  have  required  the  relaxation  of  a  change.  Dr.  Griffin,  of 
Kilkee,  writes,  l<  Lever  was  a  little  before  my  time,  but  I  often  heard  Mr. 
Conijns  speak  of  him  as  one  whom  he  knew  well." 
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attention  was  attracted  by  a  jovial  song,  lilted  by  a  gentleman 
mounted  on  a  Handsome,  ambling  cob,  and  swaying  a  silver- 
mounted  whip  in  time  to  the  melody ."  This  was  Father 
Comyns. 

Lever  is  said  to  have  continued  for  some  days  the  guest  of 
this  genial  man,  famous  for  his  "  solid  priestly  Port."  And 
when,  long  after,  the  character  of  Father  Tom  Loftus  was 
introduced  to  the  public,  no  one  more  promptly  recognized  the 
portrait  than  Mr.  Comyns  himself.  When  we  come  to  "  Jack 
Hinton  "  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  point;  but,  mean- 
while, it  should  be  remembered  that  Lever  did  not  enter  the 
priest's  house  with  the  object  of  depicting  him;  he  simply 
recurred  to  some  material  supplied  by  early  acquaintance  when, 
many  years  after,  he  wrote  his  story.  In  it  we  find  a  pleasant 
sketch  of  the  priest's  kitchen,  his  parlour,  his  stables,  and  his 
servant,  and  finally  of  his  library.  "  The  good  father's  shelves 
I  found  filled  with  portly  tomes  of  divinity  and  polemics,  huge 
folio  copies  of  St.  Augustine,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  others ; 
innumerable  volumes  of  learned  tractates  on  disputed  points  in 
theology,  none  of  which  possessed  any  interest  for  me.  In  one 
corner,  however,  beside  the  fire,  whose  convenience  to  the 
habitual  seat  of  Father  Tom  argued  that  they  were  not  least 
in  favour  with  his  reverence,  was  an  admirable  collection  of 
the  French  dramatists,  Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  Racine,  and 
several  more;  these  were  a  real  treat,  and,  seating  myself 
beside  the  window,  I  prepared  to  read  '  La  Folle  Journee.'  " 

The  chapter  must  not  be  taken  as  a  literal  history.  Jack 
Hinton  is  made  a  denizen  of  the  priest's  cottage  rather  from 
illness  induced  by  the  effort  to  rescue  a  drowning  heroine ; 
while  Major  Mahon  is  the  party  represented  as  in  debt,  but  at 
last  comically  caught  by  bailiffs  in  female  garb — Mahon  having 
indiscreetly  left  his  retreat  to  pay  court  to  a  "widow 
Moriarty." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  University  Magazine  founded— Awkward  incident— The  "Confessions 
of  Harry  Lorreqaer  " — Resigns  the  Dispensary  and  removes  to  Brussels — 
Sir  H.  Seymour's  recollections— Acquaintance  with  King  Leopold  and 
Pope  Leo — Curiosities  of  medical  experience — Tiff  with  Dickens. 

Previous  to  returning  to  Portstewart,  Lever  passed  some  time 
in  Dublin;  and  of  this  stage  in  his  life,  Jaspar  Joly,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  has  preserved  a  reminiscence.  A  club  of  old  Peninsular 
officers,  numbering  eight,  dined  daily  at  the  London  Tavern, 
D'Olier  Street,  and  talked  over  the  adventures  and  stirring 
events  of  the  great  campaign.  The  president  of  the  club  was 
Captain  Plunkett,  an  infirm  man,  who  "  shouldered  his  crutch 
to  show  how  fields  were  won." 

Mr.  Joly  was  at  that  time  going  through  his  college  course, 
but  dined  daily  at  this  tavern,  with  ears  open  to  catch  the 
marvellous  oral  flow  which,  fed  by  generous  draughts,  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  till  a  late  hour.  One  fair  young  man 
occupied  a  seat  at  the  club,  as  unlike  the  weather-beaten  faces 
around  him  as  May  to  the  months  of  winter.  "  He  was  mild  and 
gentle,"  says  Dr.  Joly,  "  in  the  flower  of  early  manhood,  with 
a  voice  soft  and  balmy,  not  often  heard,  and  then  merely  to 
express  some  comment  in  a  deferential  and  winning  way."  Dr. 
Joly  was  delighted  with  the  conversation,  and  always  made  it 
a  point  to  sit  at  the  table  nearest  to  the  genial  group.  Day 
after  day  he  was  at  his  post,  and  day  after  day  Lever  was 
there  too. 

Had  Dr.  Joly  been  a  literary  detective  placed  by  Clio 
to  watch  the  future  Lorrequer,  and  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  stories,  the  surveillance  of  our  informant  could  not 
have  been  more  untiring.  "  Lorrequer's  Confessions  "  were 
given  to  the  world  three  years  later,  and  Dr.  Joly  tells  us  that 
he  at  once  recognized,  not  in  this  book  only,  but  also  in 
"  O'Malley  "  and  "  Tom  Burke,"  a  number  of  the  anecdotes 
and  even  expressions  to  which  he  had  been  an  attentive 
listener. 

Meanwhile,  Lever  returned  to  Portstewart,  and  once  more 
got  into  harness.  He  was  glad  to  grasp  again  by  the  hand 
men  whose  friendship  he  had  won,  and  to  see,  in  renewed 
health,    some   of  the    lowliest   of  his   patients.     These   were 
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mostly  fishermen,  who  marked  their  gratitude  to  the  Doctor 
by  glittering  gifts  from  their  nets. 

"  Lever  commenced  to  write  a  book  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence/' writes  his  cousin,  addressing  the  present  writer. 
"  It  was  intended  as  a  qualification  for  a  Lectureship  in 
Dublin,  and  penned  about  the  Portstewart  days.  I  read  a 
portion  devoted  to  the  case  of  Sellis,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's house  steward,  at  St.  James'  Palace,  who  committed 
suicide,  after  an  attempt  to  murder  the  Duke.  It  was,  I 
recollect,  said  that  the  Duke  had  an  intrigue  with  Sellis's 
wife,  and  in  a  scuffle  died  by  the  Duke's  hand.  Lever's  argu- 
ment went  to  prove,  from  the  position  in  which  the  body  was 
found,  and  from  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  wounds,  that  it 
must  have  been  a  case  of  self-murder." 

The  Irish  National  Magazine  died  on  April  the  1st,  1831, 
and  in  January,  1833,  the  Dublin  University  began.  Of 
Blackivood  and  Frascr  it  aimed  to  be  the  political  ally 
and  the  literary  rival.  This  serial,  enjoying  at  one  time  a 
world-wide  fame,  was  inaugurated  by  a  few  college  students, 
who,  for  literary  improvement,  had  formed  a  reunion,  styled, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  "  The  Stoa,"  or  "  Porch." 
Poor  Isaac  Butt,  while  approving  our  efforts  "  to  preserve 
incidents  of  Irish  history  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten," 
details  the  circumstances  under  which  the  serial  originated. 
"  The  University  Magazine  was  started  on  the  1st  of  Jauu- 
ary,  1833,  by  six  collegians,  each  of  us  subscribing  ten 
pounds,  four  of  us  undergraduates.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
six  months  we  sold  it  to  Curry  and  McGlashan  ;  Charles  Stan- 
ford was  its  editor  for  the  first  eighteen  months.  I  succeeded 
him.  I  was  editor  when  the  first  chapter  of  'Lorrequer' 
appeared." 

Previously,  Lever  had  contributed  a  paper  called  "  The 
Black  Mask  ;  "  it  may  be  found  in  the  number  for  May,  1836. 
Mr.  Butt  adds  that  it  was  not  very  successful.  It  was,  in  fact, 
discovered  that  the  article  had  previously  appeared  in  another 
publication ;  and  Mr.  Carleton,  the  Irish  novelist,  and  then 
sole  purveyor  of  tales  to  the  magazine,  was  the  first  to  cry, 
"  Stop  thief,"  adding  that  his  acumen  had  penetrated  "The 
Black  Mask." 

The  awkward  discovery  was  conveyed  to  Lever  as  deli- 
cately as  possible.  Carleton,  it  appears,  had  told  the  editor 
that  another  translation  of  "  The  Black  Mask  "  had  already 
appeared  in  a  work  called  The  Storyteller.  Lever  explained 
that  it  was  not  a  translation  ;  but  was  written  originally  at  his 
own  fireside,  and  he  sent  the  Irish  novelist  word  that  the  only 
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"  storyteller "  in  question  was  that  very  successful  one,  Mr. 
Carleton  himself. 

This  explanation  did  not  mend  matters  much  ;  but,  luckily 
for  Lever's  fame,  we  have  discovered  a  document  which  frees 
him  from  the  stigma  of  disingenuousness  sought  to  be  cast. 
He  states  that  the  circumstances  attending  "The  Black  Mask" 
were  at  last  unravelled  to  him  by  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Lever, 
who  remembers  a  transaction  that  had  long  escaped  his  mind. 
In  1833,  being  desirous  of  publishing  two  volumes  of  stories, 
he  entered  into  correspondence  on  the  subject  and  transmitted 
as  a  specimen  "The  Black  Mask"  to  London  through  a 
Dublin  bookseller,  who  was  then  going  over ;  from  that  day 
he  never  saw  his  MS.,  and  after  repeated  efforts  to  find  out  its 
destiny,  the  bookseller  having  always  evaded  his  inquiries,  in 
despair  Lever  gave  up  the  matter  and  re-wrote  the  story  from 
memory.  He  could  not  believe,  till  he  read  in  The  Story- 
teller his  own  words,  that  the  thing  had  previously  appeared. 
It  was  inserted  without  his  knowledge  or  permission,  the 
bookseller  having  thus  surreptitiously  obtained  what  was 
entrusted  only  to  his  care,  and  who  by  a  direct  fraud  appro- 
priated to  his  own  purposes  the  property  of  another. 

Lever,  during  his  three  years  of  married  life  at  Portstewart, 
continued  to  practise :  but  all  this  time  he  was  writing  some- 
thing more  than  prescriptions.  Different  magazine  papers  fell 
from  his  hand.  His  practice  was  not  large  enough  to  occupy 
his  whole  time,  or  to  afford  him  an  adequate  income;  and  he 
felt  irresistibly  attracted  towards  a  literary  career.  At  this 
time  he  is  found  making  frequent  allusion  to  the  enormous 
difficulties  which  the  then  exorbitant  rate  of  postage  opposed 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  the  strange  shifts  to  which  authors 
were  compelled  to  resort.  No  other  class  of  working  men  have 
probably  benefited  so  much  by  Rowland  Hill. 

Among  his  first  lucubrations  were  the  "MSS.  of  King 
O'Toole,"  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  Barschen  Club  ;  but  this 
paper  does  not  seem  to  have  been  inserted.  "  Lever's  second 
paper,"  observes  Canon  Hayman,  " '  The  Post-mortem  Recol- 
lections of  a  Medical  Student/  appeared  in  the  June  number, 
1336.  It  is  powerfully  written.  I  liked  it  so  much,  that,  at 
my  request,  he  introduced  it  into  '  O'Leary.'  " 

"  Nights  in  Kildare  Street "  was  his  next  performance ; 
but  these  papers — somewhat  in  the  style  of  "  Noctes  xlmbro- 
sianas  " — never  appeared  :  then  came  "  The  Emigrant's  Tale," 
which  was  inserted.  This  tale  (D.  U.  M.,  July,  1836)  is 
descriptive  of  Canadian  forest  life  and  Irish  character  happily 
blended.     It  seems  a  sequel  to  the  "  Planter's  Tale,"  which 
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follows     the     "Post-mortem     Eecollections "    in    the     June 
number. 

On  the  staff  of  the  magazine  were  Dr.  Longfield,  William 
Carleton,  Samuel  Ferguson,  Dr.  Anster,  Mortimer  and  Samuel 
O'Sullivan,  Rev.  W.  Archer  Butler,  Rev.  Samuel  Hayman, 
Rev.  Mr.  Maturin,  Rev.  Charles  Stanford,  Rev.  Caesar  Otway, 
Digby  P.  Starkey,  and  others.  As  the  ecclesiastical  element 
predominated,  the  enlistment  of  Lever's  buoyancy  was  a  wise 
stroke.  All  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  but,  notwith- 
standing such  able  aid,  "  Dea  "  had  very  uphill  work  until  the 
muscle  of  "  Lorrequer  "  and  the  unflagging  life  of  "  O'Malley" 
pushed  the  vehicle  at  last  to  the  top;  when,  amid  joyous 
shouts  and  ringing  horn,  it  rattled  along  at  a  pace  for  which 
the  driver,  McGlashan,  was  himself  unprepared.  Just  as 
Blackwood  was  known  as  "  Maga,"  and  Fraser  as  "  Regina," 
the  University  claimed  the  name  of  "  Dea." 

Lever  is  also  found  contributing  to  Colburn's  New 
Monthly,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  "Lorrequer"  was  de- 
clined by  it.  Mr.  Colburn  asked  him  to  furnish  a  three-volume 
novel;  but  Lever  replied  that  he  was  not  in  the  vein  just  then 
for  anything  more  elaborate  than  magazine  work. 

Sam  Lover  was  invited  by  Lever  to  read  the  earlier 
chapters  and  recommend  them  to  his  publishers.  They  are 
said  to  have  accepted  on  condition  that  ' '  o  "  was  substituted 
for  "  e"  and  that  the  book  came  out  as  Lover's,  but  we  have 
little  faith  in  this  story.  Certain  it  is  that  the  first  gush  of 
the  "  Confessions  "  appeared  in  the  University  for  February, 
1837,  but  it  may  be  found  announced  in  the  number  for 
December,  1886.  Either  the  hero's  name  was  altered,  or 
the  printer  blundered  the  title,  which  is  spelt  by  him 
"Lovesque."  It  was  some  time  ere  McGlashan  decided  upon 
admitting  them,  and  we  find  him  taking  into  an  hour's 
partnership  Mr.  George  Mason,  to  help  him  in  making  up  his 
mind. 

Lever's  previous  sketches  were  mostly  confined  to  German 
and  Canadian  soil.  He  liked  to  describe  the  "  Cologne  belles, 
with  their  tight-laced  boddice,  their  black  eyes,  and  thin  black 
hair;"*  "the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  Danube,  which  poured 
along  its  thundering  course  amid  masses  of  frozen  snow," 
"  the  joyous  call  of  the  Jiiger's  horn,"  or  "  the  blazing  fires  of 
the  bivouac  round  which  huntsmen  caroused  and  told  the 
adventures  of  the  day."  f  But  from  the  hour  that  Maxwell 
impregnated  his  mind  with  the  more  legitimate  love  of  Erin, 

*  Dublin  Literary  Gazette,  January  16,  1830. 
t  D.  U,  J/.,  May,  1836. 
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Ke  transferred  his  affections,  and  saw  beauties  in  her  brogue  as 
well  as  honey  in  her  blarney. 

The  free  air  of  Ulster  blew  into  flame  the  light  of  his  genius. 
He  says  that  "it  is  a  line,  healthy,  breezy,  ballad-loving, 
romantic  land."  Here  his  mind  and  heart  opened  freely. 
"  Confession "  after  et  confession "  dropped,  in  which  gay 
recollections  of  Cork  and  Clare  lurked.  One  week  they  did 
not  come ;  but  it  was  explained  that  the  apparent  break-down 
was  "  due  to  the  influenza  that  spares  not  dogs  nor  doctors." 
He  modestly  begs  the  editor  not  to  compare  him  to  Carleton 
— "  so  very  far  beyond  the  standard  by  which  I  could  wish 
anything  of  mine  measured."  The  seal  of  these  "  Confes- 
sions" was  for  months  inviolably  kept;  and  not  even  to 
Parson  Lever  was  "  Confiteor  "  said.  "  Dea  "  was,  as  yet,  the 
sole  depository  of  his  secret.  "  John  Lever  told  me,"  writes 
Mr.  Innes,  "  that  he  became  aware  that  his  brother  was  the 
author  of  '  Harry  Lorrequer '  from  the  story  of  Father  Darre 
and  the  Pope.  But,  ah!"  he  added,  "how  inferior  to  my 
father's  mode  of  telling  it."  * 

"  Old  Lever  had  quite  a  notoriety  as  a  story-teller,"  writes 
Harry  Innes,  "  and  Charles's  printed  description  of  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  laughter  which  characterized  one  of  his 
heroes  describes  the  roll  of  fun  and  noise,  and  cheering,  that 
I  recollect  so  well,  at  the  close  of  the  old  gentleman's 
performances." 

It  was  this  cousin's  Christian  name  that,  of  course,  sug- 
gested Lorrequer's. 

James  McGlashan — the  managing  partner  of  Carry  and 
Co. — soon  discovered  that  he  had  drawn  a  prize.  Grumblers 
there  were  who  pooh-poohed  Lorrequer's  adventures  as  an 
attempt  to  poach  upon  Maxwell's  manor ;  but  the  Prebendary 
cried  "  Bravo  !  "  and  the  grumblers  bowed.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Colburn  entered  the  field  and  aspired  to  bag  the  game.  The 
shrewd  Scot  advised  his  more  stolid  partner  to  look  sharp.    A 

*  In  reply  to  the  sentinel's  challenge  and  "  click  "  preparatory  to  firing, 

Father  Darray,  with  painful  reluctance,  gives  the  password,  "  B end  to  the 

Pope  !  and  may  the  saints  forgive  me  for  saying  it !  "  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  hero  of  this  incident — which  is  said  to  have  occured  at  Maynooth— may 
have  been  Dr.  Anglade,  but  An?lade  was  not  appointed  till  1802,  and  the  date 
assigned  to  the  occurrence  is  1798,  when  old  Lever  was  engaged  in  completing 
his  contract  for  works  connected  with  the  new  college.  Its  records  show  that 
one  of  the  professors  at  that  time  was  really  an  Abbe  Darre,  a  native  of  the 
diocese  of  Auch,  South  of  France.  Mr.  Innes,  who  heard  old  Lever  tell  the 
story  a  hundred  times,  will  have  more  to  say  about  it  later  on.  "  Mr.  Lever 
had  a  contract  for  work  at  the  new  College  of  Maynooth  about  1797,  when  he 
learned  the  anecdote,  and  I  often  heard  him  speak  in  praise  of  friends  he  had 
made  among  the  professors." 
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confidential  employe  was  therefore  deputed  to  go  to  Port- 
stewart  and  fetch  back  as  much  MS.  as  could  convenieutly 
be  secured.  Mr.  George  Herbert — afterwards  the  well-known 
Dublin  publisher — received  from  Lever  a  sheaf  of  "  Confes- 
sions," with  the  remark  that  if  McGlashan  had  been  Dr. 
MacHale  himself  he  could  not  have  made  a  "  cleaner  breast/' 
l<  Mr.  Lever  having  asked  me  to  breakfast,  I  travelled  ten 
miles  from  Coleraine  on  a  very  wet  morning,  and  after  break- 
fast got  the  MS.,  which  I  brought  back  to  Dublin  to  Curry 
and  Co." 

The  obscure  country  doctor  was  now  not  unknown  in 
Paternoster  Row.  This  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety,  perhaps 
more  to  his  wife  than  to  himself.  The  prospect  of  spending 
his  whole  life  physicing  a  village  was  not  a  bright  one,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  seemed  hazardous  to  abandon  his  profession 
and  embrace  the  precarious  life  of  a  scribe.  His  sojourn  on 
the  Continent  had  left  a  most  pleasant  impression  ;  a  trip  he 
made  to  France  in  1S36  deepened  it.  He  wrote  to  McGlashan 
that  he  was  "  about  to  steer  for  the  land  of  dykes  and  broad 
breeches,  from  which,  however,  he  meant  to  return  ere  long." 
His  mind  was,  in  fact,  most  unsettled  as  to  what  he  should  do. 
Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  relieve  his  breast  of  the  tc  Confes- 
sions." The  glow  of  their  success  made  incandescent  a  mass  of 
material  lying  latent.  "Lorrequer"  grew,  and  Curry  found 
the  sale  of  his  serial  spreading.  He  asked  Lever  to  send  more 
sprigs  from  the  same  shillelagh. 

"  Though  I  have  been  what  the  sarcastic  French  moralist 
called  '  blessed  with  a  bad  memory  '  all  my  life,  I  can  still 
recall,"  writes  Lever  long  after,  "  the  delight  with  which  I 
heard  my  attempt  at  authorship  was  successful.  I  did  not 
awake,  indeed,  '  to  find  myself  famous/  but  I  well  remember 
the  thrill  of  triumphant  joy  with  which  I  read  the  letter  that 
said  (  Go  on/  and  the  entrancing  ecstasy  I  felt  at  the  bare 
possibility  of  my  one  day  becoming  known  as  a  writer.  I 
have  had,  since  then,  some  moments  in  which  a  partial  success 
has  made  me  very  happy  and  very  grateful,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  these  put  together,  or  indeed  any  possible 
favour  the  world  might  mete  to  me,  would  impart  a  tithe  of 
the  enjoyment  I  felt  on  hearing  that  '  Harry  Lorrequer '  had 
been  liked,  and  that  they  had  asked  for  more  of  him."  * 

*  The  London  press  held  its  peace,  but  the  Observer  thirty  years  after  con- 
fessed that  "  amidst  all  the  reckless  extravagance,  the  uproarious  humour  and 
brilliant  slap-dash,  they  read  between  the  lines  of  '  Lorrequer '  a  power  of 
description,  an  insight  into  character,  a  mine  of  thought  which  one  might  look 
for  in  vain  in  works  of  far  higher  pretensions." — No.  4230,  June,  1872. 
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Just  as  those  who  wish  to  trace  Fielding's  career  must 
needs  consult  Captain  Booth  and  Amelia,  the  student  of 
Lever's  life  will  find  in  "  One  of  Them  "  chapters  descriptive  of 
his  own  life  at  this  time.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
biographer  of  Dickens,  who  quotes  episodes  from  "  Copper- 
field  "  to  help  to  tell  the  story  of  Dickens's  life,  we  venture 
to  cull,  too.  Lever  had  many  friends  in  Derry :  but,  like 
all  men  of  mark,  he  had  also  foes.  The  irregularity  of  his 
attendance  at  the  dispensary  had  placed  a  fatal  weapon  of 
assault  in  their  hands.  The  tenth  chapter  of  "  One  of  Them" 
describes  "Lay ton,"  the  dispensary  doctor  near  Coleraine,  while 
Phiz  ably  sketches  the  various  specimens  of  suffering  humanity 
who  thronged  the  door.  Lever  was  at  this  time  much  vexed 
by  adverse  plots  and  reports  ;  and  he  thus  recalls  them  : — 

"  Another  low  tap  at  the  door  aroused  him  from  his 
musings,  and  the  low  voice  he  knew  so  well  gently  told  him  it 
was  his  morning  to  attend  the  dispensary,  three  miles  off. 
More  than  one  complaint  had  been  already  made  of  his  irregu- 
larity and  neglect,  and  intending  to  pay  more  attention  in 
future,  he  had  charged  his  wife  to  keep  him  mindful  of  his 
duties. 

' l  ( You  will  scarcely  reach  Ballintray  *  before  one  o'clock,' 
she  said,  in  her  habitually  timid  tone. 

"  '  What  if  I  should  not  try  ?  What  if  I  throw  up  the 
beggarly  office  at  once  ?  What  if  I  burst  through  this  slavery 
of  patrons,  and  chairmen,  and  boards  ?  Do  you  fancy  we 
shall  starve  ? ' 

"  { 0,  no/  cried  she ;  '  I  have  no  fears  for  our  future.'  " 

He  tells  her  that  her  courage  is  greater  than  his,  and 
taking  his  hat  he  sets  off  for  the  dispensary. 

" '  Yer  unco'  late,  docther,  this  morning/  said  one,  in  that 
rebukeful  tone  the  northern  Irishman  never  scruples  to  employ 
when  he  thinks  he  has  just  cause  of  complaint. 

"  '  It's  na  the  way  to  heal  folk  to  keep  them  waitin'  twa 
hours  at  a  closed  door/  said  another." 

In  reply,  he  merely  muttered  that  he  could  not  cure  them, 
as  kings  used  to  cure  the  evil,  by  royal  touch ;  but  that  he 
would  do  his  best.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  appeared  that  a 
local  magnate  had  been  to  the  dispensary  and  carried  off  the 
key,  declaring  that  a  doctor  with  such  habits  should  not  be 
entrusted  with  such  a  charge.  One  sturdy  farmer  said  he  had 
not  come  there  to  ask  for  charity.  The  doctor  beckoned  him 
to  follow  him  into  an  adjacent  ale-house,  and  offered  refresh- 
ment while  he  described  his  case.  A  long  interview  is  told, 
*  Ballintray  is  situated  near  Portstewart. 
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after  which  the  doctor  threw  off  a  letter  <c  with  the  ease  of  one 
to  whom  composition  was  familiar/'  and  set  out  homewards, 
"  turning  away  from  the  coast/'' 

"  It  was  the  early  evening,  one  of  those  brief  seasons  when 
the  wind  lulls  and  a  sort  of  brief  calm  supervenes  in  the 
boisterous  climate  of  northern  Ireland.  Along  the  narrow 
lane  he  trod,  tall  foxgloves  and  variegated  ferns  grew  luxuri- 
antly, imparting  a  half-shade  to  a  scene  usually  desolate  and 
bare ;  and  Layton  lingered  along  it  as  though  its  calm  seclu- 
sion soothed  him. 

"  The  last  Bickerings  of  twilight  guided  him  down  the  steep 
path  of  the  cliff,  and  tired  he  reached  home. 

" '  What  a  wearisome  day  you  must  have  had/  said  his 
wife,  as  she  stooped  for  the  hat  and  cane  he  had  thrown 
beside  him. 

"  f  I  mustn't  complain/  said  he,  with  a  sad  sort  of  smile. 
'  It  is  the  last  of  such  fatigues/ 

"  (  How,  or  what  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  she,  eagerly. 

" '  I  have  given  it  up.  I  have  resigned  my  charge  of  the 
dispensary.  Don't  ask  my  reasons,  girl/  broke  he  in,  hastily; 
'  for  I  scarcely  know  them  myself.  All  I  can  tell  you  is, 
it  is  done  V" 

Two  incidents  had  paved  the  way  to  this  resolve  which 
there  is  no  need  to  leave  untold.  Lever's  wife,  as  the  book 
tells,  was  full  of  grace,  softness,  and  love.  The  doctor,  now 
all  buoyancy  and  abandon— anon  philosophically  ruminative — 
was  one  day  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,  when 
an  invitation  arrived  from  a  local  swell  asking  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Lever  to  a  grand  ball.  This  episode  we  give  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  words  of  his  early  friend  Dr.  Darby.  "  The 
usual  difficulty  about  a  new  dress  to  wear  was  represented. 
Lever  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  Kev.  William  Faussett,  Chaplain 
to  the  Marine  School,  saying  that  they  had  been  asked  to  the 
dance  to  which  of  all  others  Kate  was  most  anxious  to  go. 
He  could  not  think  of  disappointing  her;  and,  although  the 
£20  note  which  he  enclosed  constituted  all  his  '  ready 
rhino/  he  asked  Mr.  Faussett  to  invest  it  in  a  dress  that 
would  at  once  do  credit  to  his  wife  and  confer  pleasure  on  the 

irer." 

The  good  clergyman  took  an  opportunity  of  showing  this 
letter  to  the  Surgeon-General,  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  a  person 
of  kindly  impulses,  and  who  wielded  influence  in  diplomatic 
and  general  society.  "  Lorrequer  "  had  won  for  Lever  many 
admirers,  including  Sir  Philip  himself,  who  in  early  life  was 
given  to  the  same  rollicking  fun.     He  entered  cordially  into 
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the  matter,  urged  that  Lever  ought  to  proceed  to  Brussels, 
where  he  was  more  likely  to  "  get  on/'  and  wrote  some  intro- 
ductions, including  one  to  his  son,  the  present  Sir  John 
Crampton,  then  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Belgium. 
Lever,  who  when  his  struggles  were  hardest  could  easily  con- 
struct "  Chateaux  en  Espagne,"  at  once  considered  his  fortune 
made,  and  that  he  was,  virtually,  Physician  to  the  British 
Embassy  from  that  hour.  His  young  wife  shared  this  sanguine 
feeling.  Visions  of  Brussels  lace  and  Brussels  carpets  enriched 
the  pleasant  prospect,  while  the  doctor,  gathering  up  his 
papers  and  "  traps,"  proceeded  to  bid  adieu  to  Ulster,  hum- 
ming, possibly,  as  he  did  so,  "  Down,  Berry,  Down."  This  has 
been  pronounced  the  turning  point  in  Lever's  destiny;  but 
one  of  his  last  letters  to  Dwyer  sadly  remarks  that  both  had 
failed  in  life,  and  expresses  regret  that  he  should  have  ever 
ceased  to  be  the  humble  dispensary  doctor  of  Derry. 

Another  incident  which  hastened  his  departure  must  be 
told.  "  Lever's  great  patron  at  Portstewart,"  observes  Dr. 
Alfred  Hudson,  "was  an  obese  widow,  whom  he  loved  to 
mimic,  especially  the  grunt  with  which  she  rose  from  her 
chair.  To  this  lady  he  introduced  his  college  grinder,  and 
when,  months  later,  he  laughingly  alluded  to  her  sore  points, 

the  grinder  cut  him  short  by  saying  that  Mrs. had  been 

much  hurt  by  his  levity,  and  requesting  he  would  not  repeat 
it.  In  fact,  the  grinder  and  the  widow  had  joined  hands  in 
wedlock ;  and  Lever  left  Portstewart  never  more  to  return." 

"We  have  many  pleasing  recollections  of  Dr.  Lever," 
writes  Miss  Williams,  of  Portstewart.  "  He  was  a  kind  friend, 
and  lived  next  door  to  us.  We  have  a  table  we  got  from  Dr. 
Lever  when  he  was  removing  from  this  place.  It  was  part  of 
the  furniture  of  King  William's  camp  at  the  Boyne,  and  was 
given  to  an  ancestor  of  Dr.  Lever's  after  the  battle,  and  he  set 
great  value  upon  it." 

The  literary  attitude  of  "  Lorrequer "  indicates  "  confi- 
dence " ;  but  Lever  was  distrustful  of  his  own  powers.  On 
removing  to  Brussels,  his  first  determination  was  to  relinquish 
"Lorrequer,"  and  with  it  every  pretension  to  letters;  and  it 
was  not  without  much  persuasion  on  the  publisher's  part  that 
he  reconsidered  his  course. 

No  incompatibility  of  disposition,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
illustrious  contemporaries,  marred  his  wedded  life.  "  In  1839, 
I  was  introduced  to  Lever  and  his  wife  at  a  ball  given  by 
General  St.  John  Clarke,  and  both  seemed  to  live  for  each 
other,  and  to  be  laughing  the  entire  night."  Those  who  met 
them  twenty  years  later  at  balls  in  Florence,  describe  Lever, 
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unshackled  by  strict  etiquette,  dancing  unceasingly  with  his 
•wife.  He  at  once  sank  when  death  claimed  her  who,  as  he 
said,  had  made  the  happiness  of  a  long  life ;  and  "  whose  loss 
had  left  him  helpless."  Behind  the  mask  of  O'Dowd,  he 
exclaims  in  extravagant  apostrophe  :  u  You  are  not  alone  more 
beautiful,  and  more  graceful,  more  charmingly  feminine,  and 
more  fascinating  in  every  way,  than  all  the  other  women  in 
Europe  :  but  you  are  more  sweet  voiced  and  more  gentle, 
and  ten  thousand  times  more  loveable  than  them  all !  " 

To  Dr.  Robert  Gordon,  who  assisted  Lever  in  his  dispen- 
sary, and  finally  succeeded  him  there,  a  passing  word  is  due. 
He  was  no  common  man.  He  largely  contributed  to  the  serial 
for  which  Lever  wrote,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Coul  Goppagh. 
Rich  in  sonnets,  his  other  verses  smacked  of  the  wild  sweet- 
ness of  Coleridge.  That  he  followed  Lever's  example  as  an 
opium-eater  is  inferrible  from  his  "  Laudanum  and  Rum — A 
Vision  of  Negro  Land  and  Havannah,"  a  fine  quaint  piece  of 
prose. 

"  Men  of  the  Time,"  Allibone,  all  the  leading  journals,  in 
fact,  every  biographical  memoir  which  has  appeared  of  Lever, 
state  that  in  1837  he  received  the  appointment  of  Physician  to 
the  British  Embassy  at  Brussels.  It  has  been  inferred  that 
this  appointment  was  a  lucrative  one,  and  that  he  must  have 
had  high  interest  to  get  it.  In  different  prefaces  to  his  works 
he  speaks  of  having  filled  this  office.  We  were,  therefore, 
surprised  to  receive,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  a  letter 
from  Lord  Derby  stating  that  "  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  record  in  the  correspondence  in  the  library  of  the  Foreign 
Office  of  Mr.  Charles  Lever  ever  having  been  appointed  as 
Physician  to  the  British  Mission  in  Brussels."  "I  always 
understood  that  Lever  was  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy," 
Dr.  Darby  writes.  "  He  told  me  so  himself,  and  I  have  seen 
letters  from  an  Irish  gentleman,  stating  that  when  he  was  ill 
at  Brussels  he  was  attended  by  a  fellow-countryman,  Dr.  Lever, 
Physician  to  the  Embassy.  Dr.  William  Parkinson  succeeded 
him  in  the  office,  whatever  it  was." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Parkinson,  writing  from  Wexford,  December 
27th,  1875,  observes: — "1  think  my  brother  William  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  Physician  to  the  British  Legation  at 
Brussels  by  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour." 

It  has  been  said  that  Lever  owed  this  alleged  appointment 
to  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  who  exercised  vast  influence  with 
Viceroys  from  Lord  Whitworth  down.  Hoping  to  settle  the 
question,  we  addressed  Sir  John  Crampton,  who  thus  replied : 
"  Charles  Lever  was  certainly  not  indebted  to  my  father,  or 
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anybody  else,  for  an  appointment  at  Brussels.  No  such  ap- 
pointment as  Physician  to  that  Legation  ever  existed.  I  was 
myself  one  of  the  secretaries  to  that  Legation  during  the  whole 
time  of  Lever's  residence  at  Brussels,  and  was  intimate  with 
him.  He  had  brought  me  an  introduction  from  my  father  and 
from  my  cousin,  John  G.  Smyly,  Q.C.,  to  whom  he  was  well 
known  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  practised  as  a  physician  at 
Brussels  for  some  years,  with  considerable  success.'" 

This  would  probably  be  regarded  by  most  persons  as  quite 
settling  the  question :  but  one  high  source  yet  remained  to  be 
consulted.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  originally  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  Minister  at  Brussels  when  Lever, 
forty  years  ago,  arrived  there.  This  eminent  and  venerable 
man  writes  from  10,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  London,  25th  of 
February,  1876: — 

"  Some  few  years  ago,  I  should  have  been  able  to  give 
effect  in  a  certain  degree  to  your  wishes  which  now  I  can  no 
longer  do ;  as  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age  have  come  upon 
me — and  naturally  enough  among  them,  is  a  hand  so  shaking 
that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I  write  at  all.  I  regret  this 
the  more,  as  it  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  talk  about 
my  valued  friend  Charles  Lever,  and  to  descant  upon  his 
numerous  and  very  agreeable  qualities.  Our  acquaintance  was 
made  in  this  way.  I  was  Minister  at  Brussels  when  a  gentle- 
man, quite  a  stranger,  called  upon  me  and  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  practising  as  a  medical  man  in  Belgium.  His  object 
was  that  I  should  appoint  him  Physician  to  H.M.  Mission  at 
Brussels.  This  I  explained  was  impossible,  that  we  were  much 
too  humble  people  to  have  a  physician,  etc.,  etc. ;  in  fact,  that 
no  such  appointment  ever  existed.*  I  went  on  to  say  how  he 
had  been  highly  recommended  by  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  and 
that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  if  he  would  reckon  my 
wife  and  children  as  his  patients,  in  case  any  of  us  should 
require  his  assistance.  The  proposal  was  readily  acceded  to, 
and  this  it  was  which  led  in  the  first  instance  to  acquaintance, 
and  later  on  to  intimacy. 

"But  my  writing  powers  are  nearly  exhausted.  I  am, 
however,  eager  to  state  how,  knowing  Lever  for  years  abroad, 
and  in  various  countries,  I  consider  Charles  Lever  as  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  men  of  the  four  or  five  agreeable  men  I  ever 
fell  in  with.     I  often,  indeed,  ask  myself  whether,  when  quite 

*  There  is  some  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  the  "  importance "  of  this 
appointment.  Chambers's  "  Cyclopaedia"  states  that  he  received  the  post  of 
Physician  to  the  Embassy  as  a  recognition  of  his  successful  labours  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cholera  in  Ireland. 
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at  his  ease,  lie  did  not  shine  even  more  in  conversation  than  in 
writing ;  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  was  very  pre-eminent  in 
both  faculties.  I  will  only  add  that  you  are  quite  right  in 
stating  that  some  of  his  stories  were  taken  from  the  records  of 
my  own  life  and  experience ;  in  fairness  I  ought  to  state  that 
the  most  of  those  stories  owe  their  merit  very  principally  to  his 
way  of  narrating  them."  * 

One  recognizes  in  this  letter  traces  of  that  "  grace  "  which 
Lever,  when  inscribing  "  Lorrequer "  to  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, describes  as  a  specialty  with  him.  "  Could  I  have  stolen 
for  my  story  any  portion  of  the  grace  and  humour  with  which 
I  have  heard  you  adorn  many  of  your  own,  while  deeming  it 
more  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  I  should  also  feel  more  con- 
fident of  its  reception  by  the  public" 

A  joyous  intercourse  with  the  Minister  began,  which  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  to  the  end.  But  all  was  not,  at  first, 
couleur  de  rose.  To  his  father's  executor,  Mr.  Spencer,  Lever 
explained,  in  April,  1837,  that,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  ale  permis  "  to  practise  in  Belgium,  every  English 
physician  had  been  deterred  from  trying  Brussels  as  a  resi- 
dence. It  was  necessary  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  jury 
oVexamen  des  Medecins,  all  interested  in  the  rejection  of  the 
candidates,  and  only  anxious  to  make  Brussels  a  close  borough 
for  themselves  and  their  friends  He  added,  although  he  was 
appointed  Physician  to  the  Embassy,  and  was  so  at  that 
moment,  he  had  no  right,  strictly  speaking,  to  practise,  nor 
was  he  likely  to  get  it,  yet  through  the  protection  of  the 
Ambassador  he  hoped  to  continue  to  exercise  "  les  droits  d'un 
Medecin  " — if  not  saiis  jpeur  at  least  sans  reproche  ;  and  if  they 
were  to  proceed  legally  against  him,  the  King  would  interfere 
and  remit  his  fine  ;  at  least,  so  Lever  had  been  assured,  and  at 
last  if  the  prosecution  should  continue,  he  had  only  to  study 
for  a  month  and  obtain  a  Louvain  degree,  which  settles  all 
difficulties  by  one  stroke.  At  least  four  hundred  a  year  might 
be  made — he  went  on  to  say5 — and  as  everything  was  cheap 
except  rent  and  taxes,  a  man  could  do  very  comfortably.  He 
meant  to  start  on  an  early  day  to  bring  over  his  wife  and 
"  wees,"  and  settle  at  once.     His  patients  were  all  the  first 

*  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  afterwards  became  Envoy  at  Lisbon,  and  subse- 
quently at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  exercised  a  check  on  the  aggressive  designs 
of  the  Czar,  from  whose  Court  he  was  recalled  in  1854,  on  the  proclamation  of 
war  between  England  and  Russia.  In  1855,  on  account  of  his  great  experience, 
he  was  appointed  to  represent  England  at  Vienna.  Since  the  year  1858  Sir 
Hamilton  has  lived  in  retirement.  In  April,  1878,  we  bad  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  him  in  London,  when  it  was  easy  to  see  how  sensibly  he  felt 
that  men  who  had  rendered  less  services  to  their  Sovereign  should  have  received 
high  honours,  while  his  own  have  been  comparatively  forgotten. 
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people,  Lord  Stafford,  Lady  Faulkcner  among  the  number,  and 
all  expressed  a  desire  to  keep  him  and  serve  his  interest.  A 
fair  prospect  for  success  had  offered,  but  he  must  needs  raise  a 
little  money  to  furnish  a  house  and  bring  over  a  family  ;  and 
if  Mr.  Spencer  would  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  £250, 
the  sale  of  Moatfield  would  not  become  necessary.  The  opening 
was  such  that  some  one  must  fill  it  at  once  and  for  ever.  His 
step  did  not  admit  of  delay,  and  when  he  reached  Ireland  he 
should  leave  for  Brussels  almost  immediately. 

Meanwhile,  a  very  flattering  report  of  "  Harry  LorrequerV 
reception  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 
Lever  replied,  that  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentleman  was  not 
more  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  for 
forty  years,  than  he  was  on  learning  that  he  was  a  successful 
author. 

We  have  seen  that  with  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  con- 
tinue the  early  instalments  of  "  Lorrequer ;  "  and,  with  equal 
diffidence,  he  first  pooh-poohed  the  suggestion  that  it  deserved 
reprint  in  a  separate  volume.  He  in  vain  urged  as  one  of  the 
miseries  of  human  life,  "the  being  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
repetition  of  a  badly  sung  song,  because  some  well  wishing, 
rather  than  discreet,  friend  had  called  for  an  encore.'"  He 
argued  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  on  his  part  to  retire  from  the 
boards  "  in  the  pleasing  delusion  of  success,"  content  with  the 
still  small  voice  of  a  few  partial  friends.  Again,  ahe  had 
some  little  character  at  stake ;  his  credit  was  only  a  five-pound 
note;  but  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
bank"  —  these  were  the  pleasant  figures  with  which  he 
bantered  good-natured  friends.  His  modest  attitude  belied 
that  character  for  overweening  confidence  and  dauntless  cheek 
which  those  who  only  half  knew  Lever  gave  him. 

In  a  similar  moment  of  weakness  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  about  to  decamp  from  Brussels.  A  magazine  paper 
(Jan.,  1841)  says: — "On  the  eighth  day  after  my  arrival  at 
Brussels,  I  told  my  wife  to  pack  up  ;  for,  as  the  lawyer  who 
promised  to  write  had  not  done  so,  we  had  nothing  to  wait  for. 
We  had  seen  Waterloo,  visited  the  Musee,  skated  about  in  list 
slippers  through  the  Palais  d' Orange,  dined  at  Dubois,  ate  ice 
at  Velloni's,  bought  half  the  old  lace  in  the  Hue  de  la  Made- 
leine, and  almost  caught  an  ague  in  the  Allee  Verte.  This  was 
certainly  pleasure  enough  for  one  week  ;  so  I  ordered  my  bill, 
and  prepared  to  evacuate  Flanders."  He  thought  better  of  it, 
however,  and  stayed  the  hand  about  to  repack  his  box.  In 
Brussels  the  best  society  was  opened  to  Lever,  and  a  rich  field 
for  the  study  and  seizure  of  character  as  well.     A  magazine 
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paper  in  1839  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  experience  which  he 
gradually  gained.  He  was  not  unknown,  personally  or  pro- 
fessionally, to  King  Leopold. 

"  He  who  to-day  waits  upon  his  king,  and  to-morrow  leans 
over  the  sick  bed  of  the  starving  tenant  of  a  garret,  must 
needs  see  life  in  various  aspects ;  and  it  would  be  to  deny  him 
powers  that  his  very  position  demands,  not  to  confess  that  to 
him  more  of  the  romance  of  life  is  presented  than  to  any  other 
man.  So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  we  would  fearlessly  ask 
any  great  practising  physician  if  the  scenes  so  powerfully 
recorded  in  a  late  work  of  fiction  do  not  fall  far  short  in  pathos 
and  tragic  result  of  many  of  those  he  has  witnessed  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  career."  # 

"  When  Lever  resided  at  Brussels,"  Canon  Hayman  writes, 
*'  his  house  was  near  the  ambassador's.  Receptions  at  the 
Embassy  closed  for  the  public  at  8  p.m.,  and  none  remained 
later,  save  on  special  invitations  which  constituted  them  private 
guests.  Lever  always  opened  his  house  on  the  reception 
eveniugs  at  8  p.m.,  when  all  who  could  not  remain  at  the 
envoy's  poured  in  on  him.  Strangest  meetings  were  the 
consequence.  Doctor  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  when 
his  guest,  would  have  no  one  near  him  for  the  evening  but  the 
Papal  Nuncio." 

Stranger  still,  this  Nuncio  was  no  other  than  the  present 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  the  genial  Cardinal 
Pecci,  whose  relations  with  a  Protestant  King  were  so  cordial 
and  conciliatory.  He  sat  beside  Queen  Victoria  one  day  at 
dinner,  and  afterwards  attended  her  Drawing-Room,  presented 
by  Lord  Palmerston — the  only  Pope  of  whom  such  things  can 
be  told. 

Midsummer,  1839,  found  Lever  in  good  practice,  doctoring 
— as  his  letters  home  tell — Peel,  Polignac,  Bishop  Philpotts, 
Brougham,  and  Lyndhurst,  not  to  speak  of  a  mob  of  valetudina- 
rians, sent  by  Dr.  Granville  to  drink  of  German  Spas ;  and 
Lever  bitterly  complained  that  "  all  expected  him  to  supply  an 
analysis  of  every  spring  or  fetid  puddle  from  Pyrmont  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  his  mornings  were  passed  discussing  chaly- 
beates  and  sulphurets  with  all  the  scarlet  and  pimpled  faces 
that  Harrogate  and  Buxton  had  turned  off  incurable  !  "  Many 
of  them  were  only  hippish  ;  but  by  the  time  they  reached 
Brussels  on  their  way  back,  their  constitutions  were  so  impaired 
by  the  fat,  grease,  and  acidity  of  German  cookery,  that  we 
learn  they  all  stood  in  need  of  Lever  before  they  could  get 
their  passports  for  Antwerp.  The  English,  who  travelled  for 
*  D.  U.  M.,  vol.  xii\,  p.  G53. 
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pleasure,  seldom  failed  to  bring  with,  them  some  family  ailment, 
which  French  wines  and  high  living  combined  to  make  trouble- 
some, and  Lever's  rooms  were  constantly  visited  by  pleasant 
people  of  this  sort.  But  some  "unlicked  cubs/'  as  he  called 
them,  greatly  disgusted  him  by  the  false  impressions  they  con- 
veyed to  foreigners  of  what  Englishmen  really  are.  What 
they  came  for  puzzled  him ;  they  could  not  be  escaping  from 
debt,  for  nobody  would  trust  them ;  and  they  could  not  be 
swindlers,  who  now-a-days  were  men  of  captivating  address. 
He  rejoiced  to  think  that  "  they  would  be  cheated  by  the  money- 
changers, bullied  by  the  police,  and  poisoned  by  the  diet."  But 
Lever's  heart  never  nurtured  prejudice  long ;  and  within  six 
weeks  he  complains  to  McGlashan  that  he  had  been  swindled 
out  of  £145  by  a  patient  to  whom,  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
he  had  lent  it. 

Lever  was  greatly  amused  by  these  curiosities  of  medical 
experience,  and  he  plied  his  patients  with  stinging  stanzas 
quite  as  much  as  French  flies. 

"  Run,  boys,  run,  for  all  the  world  is  sipping  it ; 

Surely  such  a  time  as  this  was  never  known, 
From  Naples  now  to  Norway  poor  John  Bull  is  dripping  wet, 

With  sulphur  and  chalybeate,  he  is  frantic  grown. 
There's  not  a  stream,  how  small  it  seems, 

But  if  it  only  have  a  taint 
Of  horses'  legs,  and  rotten  eggs, 

Is  sure  to  cure  a  heart  complaint. 
The  very  swells  cut  Bath  and  Wells, 

And  even  all  the  knowing  men 
Eschew  the  vine,  and  change  their  wine 

For  sulphuretted  hydrogen." 

"  Continental  Gossipings  "  were  contributed  by  Lever  to 
the  magazine  in  April,  May,  and  July,  1839,  and  next  year 
were  resumed.  These,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  re- 
printed, notice  Louis  Philippe,  politics,  Maisons  de  jeu,  the 
Cafe  Tortoni,  the  Bourse,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Criminal  Law 
in  France,  the  Procureur  du  Eoi,  Tourists,  and  English 
Ministers  abroad. 

Again  Lever  got  what  he  called  ' '  the  fidgets/'  and  was 
half  tempted  to  cut  Brussels.  He  writes  to  McGlashan  in 
May,  1&39,  that  he  felt  not  quite  well,  and  was  trying  to  get 
some  one  to  order  him  to  travel,  adding  that  as  old  Lady 
B — 1 — -e  always  found  a  doctor  who  knew  her  constitution,  and 
told  her  to  take  Curacoa  frequently,  he  hoped  to  find  an  in- 
telligent physician  too.  He  might  perhaps  turn  up  in  Dublin; 
but  his  trip  was  so  very  contingent  upon  the  people  who 
would  not  be  sick  just  then,  but  were  "keeping  it  all"  for 
July  or  August,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say  or  do.     He 
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had  some  idea  of  visiting  the  German  Spas,  and  trying  if  he 
could  not  beat  "  that  arch  humbug  and  bore,  old  Granville." 
Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  moreover,  had  suggested  that  he  should 
write  sketches  of  the  German  universities,  give  every  city,  with 
most  of  the  travelled  routes  and  some  untravelled  ones,  taking 
in  literature,  politics  and  manners — mingled  with  incident, 
song  and  story — praising  and  abusing  to  "  the  top  of  his  bent,'' 
and  making  up  a  slap-dash  ramble  abroad,  that  would  astonish 
better  behaved  and  more  sedate  travellers — the  whole  illus- 
trated by  Phiz  !  Counselled  by  his  wife,  Lever  relinquished 
these  projects,  and  became,  at  last,  more  reconciled  to  his  own 
"  shop."  He  resumed  his  practice  and  receptions  in  Brussels  ; 
and  even  sang  for  the  present  Pope  his  Burschen  ballad  song, 
"  The  Pope  he  leads- a  happy  life  : "  and  no  doubt  the  success 
of  "Lorrequer"  was  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  that  fine 
lyric.  Just  as  the  drinking  song,  "  Jolly  Nose/'  which  made 
Ainsworth's  "  Blueskin "  famous,  is  a  translation  from  the 
Norman  Anacreon  Basselin,  so  Lever's  comes  from  the  German 
Studenten-lied,  "  Der  Papst  lebt  herrlich  in  die  Welt." 

The  suggestion  of  0' Sullivan  noticed  above  was  offered 
during  a  visit  that  he  made  to  Lever  at  Brussels.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  no  longer  lives  to  furnish  recollections  of 
that  time,  but  luckily  he  gave  some  of  them  to  Canon 
Macllwaine,  who  thus  addresses  the  present  writer  : — "  Morti- 
mer 0' Sullivan,  when  staying  at  my  house  not  long  before  his 
death,  related  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Charles  Lever.  One 
Sunday  at  Brussels  they  went  on  a  walk  and  came  to  a  royal 
residence,  but  found  it  closed.  Dr.  0' Sullivan  regretted  this, 
but  his  companion  at  once  got  over  the  embargo  by  repeating 
something  in  a  whisper  to  the  concierge,  who  at  once  admitted 
both  with  a  respectful  salute.  Having  seen  the  entire  place, 
Dr.  0' Sullivan,  on  leaving,  asked  Lever  how  he  managed  to 
gain  admittance,  when  he  replied,  '  Oh !  quite  easily.  I  just 
said  to  the  concierge,  "  L'Archeveque  de  Dublin/'  and  that 
settled  the  matter.' " 

"The  copy,  or  MSS.,  for  'Lorrequer,'"  writes  Canon 
Hayman,  "was  sent  to  Dublin  in  the  ambassador's  private 
letter-bag.  The  concluding  chapters  somehow  went  astray; 
and  McGlashan  wrote  in  dismay  to  the  author  about  them. 
No  inquiry  at  the  time  could  unearth  them ;  and  poor  Lever 
was  constrained  to  write  them  over  again.  Time  passed  on, 
and  in  some  accidental  way  the  missing  MSS.  turned  up,  which 
I  now  place  in  your  hands.  They  differ  in  many  respects  from 
the  printed  copies,  as  you  will  find  by  comparison." 

Lever  bore  this  trying  loss  good-humouredly,  exclaiming  to 
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Mr.  Bentley :  "  They  have  made  a  series  of  blunders  at  the 
Foreign  Office — Heaven  grant  they  may  make  no  more  serious 
ones."  He  was  at  this  time  a  Tory  in  politics,  and  liked  to 
hit  at  the  Opposition.  When  asking  liberal  terms  from  his 
publishers  he  said  :  "  My  Budget  is  in  a  more  deplorable  state 
of  deficiency  than  the  Whigs' ! ,J  and  touching  another  of  the 
many  miscarriages  of  MSS.  which  constantly  tried  his  temper, 
he  expressed  (October,  1 839)  surprise  to  find  himself  not  in 
print  as  usual  in  the  magazine,  "  like  Bloomsbury  in  the  St. 
Leger,  not  placed  nowhere.'"  Was  he  led  astray  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  had  the  lucubrations  of  the  unfortunate  "  Lorre- 
quer" been  mistaken  for  a  protocol  and  forwarded  to  Lord 
Ponsonby  at  Constantinople  ?  "  One  comfort  there  is  in  such 
case,"  he  added,  "  they  are  nearly  as  apropos  as  most  of  the 
documents  issuing  from  that  quarter." 

The  last  introduction  to  "  Lorrequer "  notices  auto- 
biographically  these  incidents.  "  If  this  sort  of  thing  amuses 
them,  thought  I,  I  can  go  on  for  ever;  and  believing  this  to 
be  true,  I  launched  forth  with  all  that  prodigal  waste  of  material, 
which,  if  it  forms  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  success,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  one  among  the  many  demerits  of  this  story.  That 
I  neither  husbanded  my  resources,  nor  imagined  that  they  ever 
could  fail  me,  were  not  my  only  mistakes;  and  I  am  tempted 
to  show  how  little  I  understood  of  the  responsibilities  of 
authorship  by  repeating" — and  here  he  describes  the  blunder 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  where  the  last  chapters  of  "  Lorrequer  " 
had  been  possibly  mistaken  for  a  dispatch. 

"In  this  strait  my  publisher  wrote  to  me  in  a  strain  that 
the  trade  alone  knows  how  to  employ  towards  an  unknown 
author.  Stung  by  his  reproaches,  and  they  were  not  mild, 
I  wrote  back  enclosing  another  conclusion,  and  telling  him 
to  print  either  or  both,  as  he  pleased.  Years  after,  I  saw  the 
first  MSS.,  which  came  to  hand  at  last,  bound  in  my 
publisher's  library  and  lettered,  Another  Ending  to  '  Harry 
Lorrequer.'  "* 

*  Other  MSS.  had  been  sent  through  McGlashan's  London  agent,  but  no 
acknowledgment  came.  The  Foreign  Office,  he  said,  was  bad  enough,  but 
*'  Orr  seemed  the  stupidest  bookseller — G—  mend  him  I — that  ever  the  Row 
beheld."  The  MSS.,  as  bound,  form  a  volume,  nine  inches  by  seven. 
"  Lorrequer,"  in  the  magazine,  contained  fifty-three  chapters  ;  this  interesting 
folio  has  an  additional  chapter.  But  notwithstanding  McGlashan's  recorded 
preference  for  it,  we  cannot  doubt,  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  first  draught 
with  the  re- written  matter,  that  not  only  is  the  miscarriage  not  to  be  regretted, 
but  it  may  have  proved  a  lucky  circumstance  for  Lever's  reputation.  The 
entire  MSS.,  with  its  half-spelt  words,  and  absence  of  punctuation  and  of 
inverted  commas,  reveals  the  haste  with  which  it  had  been  penned.  Lever 
hated  to  rewrite,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  sheer  necessity 
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From  these  and  other  passages,  written  for  the  public 
eye,  it  might  be  inferred  that  a  marvellous  facility  blessed 
his  progress ;  but  letters  penned  behind  the  scenes  show  that 
all  this  boastful  tone  should  be  taken  with  qualification.  On 
the  stage  Griinaldi's  laugh  reached  from  ear  to  ear;  "  behind/' 
he  often  writhed  while  medical  treatment  chafed  his  swollen 
limbs.  So  it  was  with  Lever.  Twinges  of  torture  perpetually 
pervade  his  private  correspondence.  Bodily  pain,  and  at 
times  utter  mental  prostration,  receive  due  record.  This  was 
the  penalty  of  pleasure — the  reaction  of  that  excitement 
in  which  Lorrequer  and  O'Malley  loved  to  revel.  To  his 
publisher  he  often  alluded  to  the  festive  life  he  led,  adding,  as 
additional  reasons  for  a  remittance,  that  dinner-giving  and 
going  out  were  very  expensive  pastimes. 

In  August,  1889,  he  is  found  adding  more  to  his  family 
than  to  "Harry" — and  expressing  great  joy  at  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  In  October,  he  implored  McGlashan  to 
send  him  any  critiques  which  appeared,  and  to  be  prompt 
with  his  proofs,  as  the  season  would  soon  commence  in 
Brussels,  when  blue  pill  and  rhubarb  would  not  fail  to  eject 
all  that  appertained  to  "  Harry  Lorrequer."  He  said  it  was 
only  the  occasional  prod  of  the  spur  that  ever  made  him 
move.  It  appeared,  however,  that  McGlashan's  inactivity 
had  been  due  to  illness ;  but  Dr.  Graves  at  last  wrote  to  say 
that  he  had  restored  him  to  the  rank  of  biped.  Lever 
declared  it  would  have  been  dreadful  had  McGlashan  died 
with  such  a  sin  on  his  soul  as  the  frightfully  blundered 
proofs  be  had  sent.  They  were  as  Shakespeare  said,  "most 
damning  proofs/''  and  it  appeared  that  nearly  every  proof  cost 
him  seven  shillings  postage  ! 

The  illustrations  by  Phiz^  however,  pleased  him.  When 
he  did  find  fault,  it  was  of  no  graver  character  than  to  express 
regret  that  Lorrequer  at  "  The  Supper  Scene  "  in  Number  2 
should  be  made  so  like  his  contemporary  Nicholas  Nickleby. 
"  It  is  unfortunate  ;  and  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  reader. 
Any  plagiarisms  in  the  book,  I  beg  to  say,  are  the  author's 
prerogative." 

Distracted  by  mingled  gaieties  and  gravities,  he  was  not 
always  up  to  time  with  his  monthly  instalments.  "Lorrequer" 
appeared  in  the  magazine   previous   to   its  issue   in  shilling 

drove  him  to  do  so.  But  the  material  long  simmering  in  his  mind  was  now- 
boiled  down  into  an  essence.  An  entire  chapter  disappears  in  the  recom posi- 
tion ;  the  renewed  effort  acquired  increased  strength  in  every  line,  and  he 
avoided  errors  of  taste  which  fuller  thought  did  not  fail  to  aetecr.  It  was 
most  important  that  this,  the  first  book  on  which  he  designed  his  fame  to  rest, 
should  end  with  point  and  precision. 
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numbers.  The  magazine  occasionally  appeared  minus  the 
"  Confessions,"  which  had  solely  led  many  persons  to  invest 
their  half-crowns  in  it,  and  oue  or  two  lame  excuses  came,  but, 
practice  makes  perfect.  Ere  long  he  acquired  the  same  sort 
of  facility  in  bounding  over  literary  difficulties  as  his  dashing 
heroes  evinced  when  clearing  five-barred  gates  and  laughably 
impregnable  ha-has. 

"Lorrequer"  professed  to  be  little  better  than  an 
amplified  note-book  of  the  men  he  had  met,  the  good  stories 
he  had  heard,  and  the  amusing  scenes  he  saw.  The  incident 
which  describes  the  pompous  baronet,  Sir  Stewart  Moore, 
mistaken  for  the  steward  of  the  ship,  when  the  suffering 
widow,  prompted  by  Harry,  screams,  "  Steward  ! — Steward  ! — 
Steward-Moore,  I  say !  n  occurred  to  Sir  Stewart  Brace, 
gentleman  usher  at  the  Irish  Court.  His  flight  from  the 
cabin,  night-cap  on  head,  and  with  suspenders  hanging,  is 
very  comically  sketched  by  Phiz.  At  Lisle  Boarding  House, 
Dublin,  during  Lever's  stay  there,  the  scene  described  by 
Lorrequer  and  sketched  by  Phiz,  "Mr.  Cudmore  and  the 
Teapot,"  occurred.  This  awkward  collegian  from  Kerry, 
when  handling  and  finally  spilling  the  kettle,  declared  he 
would  no  longer  act  as  "  Skip  "  to  the  landlady. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  revisit  in  "  Lorrequer  "  scenes 
endeared  to  him  in  Ireland.  What  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  his  sketch  of  the  road  to  Callonby  from  Kilrush,  where, 
or  two  miles,  "  it  led  along  the  margin  of  the  cliffs  of  Moher, 
now  jutting  out  into  bold  promontories,  and  again  retreating 
and  forming  mimic  harbours  into  which  the  heavy  swell  of 
the  broad  Atlantic  was  rolling  its  deep  blue  tide "  ?  But 
Lever  confuses  his  impressions,  for  the  cliffs  of  Moher  are 
twenty  miles  from  Kilrush. 

A  line  to  McGlashan,  at  this  time,  urged  him  to  conciliate 
the  Press  by  every  means,  and  he  adds  that  if  he  were  in  Dublin 
he  should  give  a  soiree  of  Devils  to  stand  well  with  the  men 
of  Ink. 

"Lorrequer,"  though  written  in  defiance  of  the  canons  of 
criticism,  proved  a  hit.  The  public  clapped;  the  critics 
coughed.  But  its  success,  and  that  of  the  tales  which 
followed  it,  was  partly  due  to  their  disregard  of  the  small 
niceties  of  book-making. 

A_  German  translation  of  "Lorrequer"  having  been 
announced  at  Leipsic,  Lever  remarked  that  it  must  have  been 
rather  thorny  work  for  the  translator.  Was  this  the  same 
German  writer  who,  complaining  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
English  language,  cites  the  word  "  Boz,"   which  he  says  is 
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pronounced  Dickens  ?  Many  mistakes,  especially  in  foreign 
words,  had  disfigured  "  Lorrequer,"  and  he  was  triumphantly 
assailed  by  critics  for  errors  which,  in  point  of  fact,  were 
typographical.  This  is  clear  from  the  following  directions  to 
his  printer :  "  Look  very  closely  to  the  proof  this  time,  and 
above  all  the  French  and  German  words,  which  are  usually 
rendered  Coptic  and  Norwegian  by  the  devils.-"  "It's  a 
mercy  I'm  not  near  the  printer  who  only  set  up  No.  18.  I'm 
sorely  afraid  I  should  appear  at  Kilmainham  the  next  quarter 
sessions/'  The  spelling  of  the  proper  names  were,  he  said,  in 
many  cases  most  improper. 

He  was  very  much  of  Voltaire's  opinion — "  Woe  to  him 
who  says  all  he  can  on  any  subject !  " — and  urged  McGlashan 
to  close  in  ten  numbers.  The  publisher  suggested  a  pro- 
longed and  rather  sentimental  conclusion,  of  which  Lever 
failed  to  approve.  He  said  that  as  the  thing  had  done  well 
it  was  not  right  that  the  badness  of  the  cheese  should 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  soup,  fish,  and  entrees.  If 
the  public  laughed  at  first,  it  ought  not  to  be  sent  home 
disposed  to  cry.  A  handsomely  bound  copy  of  "  Lorrequer  " 
having  been  sent  to  Lever  by  his  publisher,  the  modest 
author  exclaimed,  "  I  feel,  at  seeing  myself  in  such  gay 
attire,  very  like  the  little  old  woman  in  the  tale,  and  ready  to 
say,  '  Sure  this  is  none  o'  me.'  "  He  had  all  the  sensibility 
and  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  woman.  Later  on,  finding 
McGlashan  slow  in  sending  laudatory  notices,  and  without 
which,  he  said,  he  would  never  have  cheek  to  go  on,  Lever 
told  of  a  handsome  Frenchwoman,  to  whom  Chateaubriand 
complained  that  though  ever  so  clever,  flattery  of  her  was 
too  difficult;  to  which  she  replied,  " N'impnrte !  Savonnez- 
moi  toujours!"  "  So  I,"  he  added,  "without  any  of  the 
same  reason  for  the  practice,  would  beg  of  you,  Give  me 
sugar-plums." 

Gradually  he  gained  more  confidence,  his  later  letters  this 
year  displaying  in  the  left  corner  beneath  the  address  the 
autograph  "  C.  O'jVI alley,"  puzzling  no  doubt  the  postal 
officials,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pass  free  twelve  letters  a-day 
for  every  M.P. 

The  London  journals  ignored  "Lorrequer,"  as  "the 
opinions  of  the  Press "  gathered  by  McGlashan  show. 
The  praise  is  cited  from  provincial  papers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  from  a  military  journal,  where  the  reviewer 
declared  that  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  "  Lorre- 
quer" than  of  all  the  "Pickwicks"  or  "  Nicklebys "  in 
the    world.      This   passage,   with   others   of  a   similar   drift, 
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continued,  long  after,  to  arrest  in  advertisement  the  reader's 
eye — giving  much  annoyance  to  Dickens,  who,  at  last, 
responded  angrily  to  a  civil  letter  of  Lever's,  and  it  was  not 
for  years  that  friendly  relations  were  resumed.  With  the 
comparison  or  the  advertisement  Lever  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  first  good  review  he  got  was  from  Fraser,  in 
September,  1840,  then  edited  by  Dr.  Maginn,  and  proved 
more  useful  than  if  thick -spread  praise.  Hisses  as  well  as 
kisses  were  mouthed.  The  two  etchings  prefixed  to  each 
monthly  part  of  "  Lorrequer,"  and  which,  in  the  subsequent 
serials  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Lever,  formed  no  small 
element  of  attraction,  were  condemned,  though  not  on  artistic 
grounds.  "The  presence  of  these  illustrations  is  a  positive 
nuisance;  they  are  anticipating  you  at  every  turn,  and 
marring,  whenever  you  have  the  misfortune  to  cast  your  eyes 
upon  them,  the  laugh  that  was  in  store  for  you.'" 

Behind  the  scenes,  all  was  the  reverse  of  laughter.  In 
July,  1840,  he  describes  himself  to  McGlashan  as  having  been 
"  bled,  blistered,  doctored,  night-capped,  and  chicken-brothed, 
nearly  out  of  this  wicked  world,  gout  promenading  at  discre- 
tion from  my  ankles  to  my  eye-balls — the  large  cavities,  as  the 
faculty  call  them,  included ;  but  at  last,  with  an  elephant  leg 
and  a  gaunt  cheek,  I  am  propped  up  in  a  window,  resuming 
work." 

A  preface  published  in  1863,  and  afterwards  cancelled, 
repudiates  the  idea  that  the  details  in  "  Lorrequer  "  applied 
to  himself  personally.  As  he  got  older  he  became  more  open. 
The  last  preface,  dated  "Trieste,  1872/' adds  to  "The  Con- 
fessions of  Harry  Lorrequer  "  one  which  for  thirty  years  had 
been  withheld: — "In  sketching  Harry  Lorrequer,  I  was  in  a 
great  measure  depicting  myself,  and  becoming  allegorically  an 
autobiographist."  The  suppressed  preface,  in  alluding  to  the 
blended  fact  and  fancy  which  made  up  the  volume,  declared 
that  "  in  almost  every  case  the  improbable  incident  was  the 
real  one,  and  the  commonplace  event  had  only  fiction  for  its 
foundation." 

It  was  stated  in  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature," 
after  his  first  and  freshest  books  appeared,  that  his  "  chief 
fault  was  mistaking  farce  for  comedy — mere  animal  spirits  for 
wit  and  humour."  But  Lever  in  the  earlier  freaks  of  his  pen 
had  no  higher  aim  than  farce,  and  he  no  more  mistook  farce 
for  comedy  than  Madison  Morton  did,  whose  broad  farces, 
like,  "Ici  on  parle  Francais,"  pay  better  than  the  most 
ambitious  comedy.  Lever,  while  letting  animal  spirits  loose, 
made  no  attempt  to  cut  with  diamond  wit,  and  it  might  as 
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well  be  said  that  in  Lis  racy  smacks  of  Irish  life  he  mistook 
Poteen  for  Curacoa. 

Tyrone  Power,  reviewing  u  Lorrequer,"  remarked  that  "  it 
contained  a  superabundance  of  incident,  and  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  most  ludicrous  surprises,  which  would  furnish  materials 
for  half  a  hundred  farces/-'  Several  chapters  in  their  primitive 
form  are  surmounted  by  citations  that  disappear  in  the  re- 
print. Some  of  the  original  headings  were  never  used  at 
all,  thanks  to  McGlashan's  pruning  knife.     For  example — 

"  Smoking,  sleeping,  poteen  drinking, 
And  ogling  the  Curate's  daughters, 
Doing  everything  but  thinking — 
Such  is  life  in  Country  Quarters  !  " 

The  following  also  fell: — 

"  And  theye  lookede  aboate  for  a  rudelie  manne, 
That  was  valiante  at  knife  and  forke, 
And  who  never  desertede  flagon  nor  canne, 
And  him  made  they  Mayor  of  Corke." 

The  above  was  meant  to  grace  "  Chapter  One/'  where  Alder- 
man Beamish,  under  alcoholic  influence,  is  found  recumbent  in 
his  scarlet  cloak. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

<'  Charles  O'Malley  " — Mr.  Bentley's  suggestion — Lever  entertains  a  noble  but 
thankless  guest — Inconveniences  attending  the  introduction  of  real  names 
— Squib — Fire  at  his  printer's — Original  of  Monsoon — An  amusing  compact 
— Micky  Free  —  Webber  —  Failure  of  his  banker — Trip  to  Dublin — A 
pleasant  coach  party — Terrible  reaction — Phiz  and  Lover  on  a  visit  to 
Lever — Revolt  in  Brussels — Lever  at  the  Belgian  Court. 

With  the  exception  of  the  short-lived  triumphs  of  ft  Eclipse  " 
in  1786,  no  Irish  horse — till  Harkaway's  debut  simultaneously 
with  Lorrequer's — could  win  upon  the  English  turf.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  to  taboo  all  Hibernian  horseflesh, 
in  which  men  of  the  ring,  trainers,  stable-keepers,  and  jockeys 
joined.  Harkaway  at  last  burst  bounds,  took  the  lead,  and 
cleared  all  before  him.  What  was  whispered  of  horses  was 
also  said  of  authors. 

Lorrequer  made  his  way  well.  From  the  hour  he  let  loose 
his  dashing  spirit  one  could  see  that  he  had  conquered  public 
prejudice,  and  was  destined  to  take  the  lead,  to  keep  it,  and 
to  win.  Professional  critics  ignored  "  Lorrequer"  and 
"  O'Malley,"  and  Lever's  success  was  therefore  the  more 
signal.  These  were  the  days  of  turnpikes  and  other  obstacles, 
but,  like  Turpin,  he  cleared  them  all.  Maginn  compared  him 
to  "  a  race-horse,  and  urged  England  to  make  the  best  use  of 
him  before  he  slipped  his  shoulder  or  was  worse  doctored  than 
when  he  was  dubbed  an  M.D." 

N.  P.  Willis  said  that  the  highest  honour  which  could  be 
paid  to  a  man  would  be  to  have  the  winner  of  the  Derby  named 
after  him.  Among  items  of  news  in  July,  1840,  we  read: 
" ' Harry  Lorrequer/  a  horse  belonging  to  the  Prince  de 
Chenez,  has  just  won  the  gold  cup  at  Ghent." 

1 '  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  had  long  been  the  cry ;  but  at  last 
the  attractiveness  of  "Ireland  for  the  English"  became  plain. 
A  leader  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  recorded : — "  Many  Kug- 
beans  who  in  1838  were  drinking  in  wisdom  and  learning  at 
the  feet  of  great  Dr.  Arnold  will  remember,  that  one  of  the 
most  terrible  fights  ever  decided  in  the  school-close  was 
between  two  boys  who  quarrelled  about  the  ownership  of  a 
magazine  which  contained  an  instalment  of  f  Lorrequer/  " 

Just  as  a  publisher  had  refused  a  paraphrase  of  the  book 
of  Job,   unless  the  author  would   throw   more  humour  into 
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it,  a  critic  complained  that  "Lorrequer"  was  wanting  in 
scenes  of  pathetic  interest.  Seemingly  to  correct  this  want, 
"  a  sequel/''  "  Lorrequer  Married/'  was  announced.  The 
idea,  however,  wanted  originality —  assuming  that  Lever 
seriously  held  it — Hook's  "  Gurney  "  having  just  been  followed 
by  "  Gurney  Married."  Alluding  to  "Lorrequer  Married," 
Lever  said  to  McGlashan,  when  the  expenses  of  a  house  and 
family  seemed  yearly  multiplying,  that  t€  unfortunately  for  that 
state,  it  took  the  fun  out  of  better  men  than  poor  Harry,  and 
left  them  very  little  they'd  like  to  confess  to."  "  Lorrequer  " 
had  been  written  in  the  first  person,  and  described  a  number 
of  amusing  scenes  in  which  Lever  himself  had  played  a  part. 
When  urged  to  write  a  second  book,  he  replied  gloomily,  "  If 
the  plank  swam  with  one,  it  might  sink  with  two."  There 
was  more  fun  in  another  answer  to  the  same  request : — 
"  Like  the  lucky  Cockney,  who  shot  a  swallow  on  the  wing  in 
his  first  effort,  I  am  reluctant  to  reload  my  piece  for  a  second 
trial.  Small  as  the  success  is,  I  have  no  fancy  to  peril  it.  My 
silence  might  foster  many  a  speculation  of  what  I  might  have 
been,  were  I  only  prudent  enough  not  to  destroy  the  illusion. 
Single-speech  Hamilton  is  a  celebrity  to  this  hour,  and  there 
is  great  wisdom  in  the  example. '' 

McGlashan  urged  him  to  have  confidence  and  to  go  on. 
"These  publishers  are  wonderful  fellows,"  said  Lever,  long 
after.  "  They  hold  the  curtain  which  hangs  between  the 
author  and  the  public,  and  even  at  the  chance  glimpses  they 
permit  you  to  catch  of  f  the  house/  they  suggest  most 
ambitious  longings  for  the  applause  of  the  crowded  benches 
before  you.  My  first  impulse  on  receiving  his  letter  was  to 
say  (  No  } ;  the  thing  has  made  a  hit — let  me  live  on  it  so  long 
as  it  lasts,  and  be  forgotten  when  it  ceases  to  be  remembered. 
Good  spirits,  which  mainly  prompted  all  I  have  said,  are  not 
to  be  summoned  at  will.  Who  knows  what  temperament 
might  prevail  during  another  and  a  longer  effort." 

Applause,  however,  was  wafted  across  the  German  Ocean 
so  freely,  that  he  gathered  courage ;  refreshed  by  this  incense, 
he  proceeded  to  draw  on  a  vein  which  he  soon  found  inex- 
haustible. 

A  shrewd  caterer  for  the  public  taste,  Mr.  Richard  Bent- 
ley,  was  struck  by  the  promise  displayed  in  the  writings  of 
the  young  and  nameless  author;  and,  while  making  overtures 
to  him,  suggested  that  the  adventurous  career  of  an  Irish 
military  officer  would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  new  book.  Lever 
replied  that  he  had  already  meditated  such  a  work;  but 
Bentley's  hint  impregnated,  we   think,  the   fecund  brain    of 
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Lever,  who  always  distrusted  his  own  fancies,  and  loved  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  other  judgments.  Lever  began  seriously 
to  think  them  into  shape,  and  suggested,  as  a  title,  "  Charles 
O'Hara  "  ;  *  but  the  "  O'Hara  Family  "  were  then  writing, 
and  "  O'Malley  "  received  the  final  preference.  In  some  of 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Bentley,  he  speaks  of  lying  fallow  for  a  time 
and  reading  nonsense  rather  than  writing  it.  He  at  last 
desired  that  his  dragoon  should  fight  under  Bentley's  banner 
— provided  he  gave  him  the  uniform  he  wished  —  namely, 
monthly  numbers,  in  a  red  cover,  rather  than  three  plethoric 
volumes.  But  the  negociation  fell  into  abeyance ;  and  the 
dragoon  ere  long  was  cutting  his  way  through  Dublin,  rather 
than  shrieking  "  Faugh-a-Ballagh  "  f  in  New  Burlington 
Street. 

Second  ventures  are  often  ticklish  experiments.  "  When," 
said  one  of  Lever's  critics,  "  we  see  a  boy  in  the  street  stand- 
ing on  his  head,  if  we  are  in  a  good  humour  we  fling  him  a 
penny,  but  the  next  time  we  see  him  turning  a  somersault, 
we  only  say,  '  There's  that  boy  again  !  '  and  button  up  our 
pockets."  We  do  not  know  that  second  "  ventures/'  even 
from  a  woman,  are  treated  with  more  gallantry.  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  on  its  publication,  was  absurdly  called  the 
book  of  the  age ;  but  the  sequel,  from  the  same  hand,  failed 
to  attract  attention.  Many  similar  instances  might  be  cited. 
The  fun  of  "  O'Malley  " — intense  and  irresistible — carried  all 
before  it. 

Lever  says: — "I  wrote  as  I  felt;  sometimes  in  good  spirits, 
sometimes  in  bad,  always  carelessly,  for,  God  help  me  !  I  can 
do  no  better." 

The  clever  illustrations  by  Phiz  helped  the  success  of  the 
book.  Lever  besought  him  to  make  O'Malley  the  same  person 
throughout,  and  not  as  Lorrequer  was  depicted — old,  young, 
good-looking  and  ill-looking  in  every  alternate  number.  Phiz 
at  this  time  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Irish  physiognomy,  and 
Lever  begged  him  to  go  down  to  the  House  and  study  the  Tail, 
as  the  most  accessible  way  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the 
Irish.  ' '  The  Tail "  was  a  familiar  epithet  for  the  Irish 
members  who  followed  O'Connell. 

"  When  I  set  to  write  *'  O'Malley,'  I  was,  as  I  have  ever 
been,  very  low  with  fortune,"  he  confesses,  "  and  the  success  of  a 

*  He  narrowly  escaped  the  awkwardness  of  employing  the  name  of  a  real 
person,  whose  career  was  not  uneventful.  Charles  O'Hara,  a  magistrate  of 
Limerick,  and  at  one  time  enjoying  an  income  of  £2,500  a  year,  went  through 
such  strange  vicissitudes  that  at  his  death  in  London  he  left  money  insufficient 
to  bury  him.     His  son,  Charles  O'Hara,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier. 

f  Anglice,  "  Clear  the  Way  1 "  the  motto  of  the  86th  Eoyal  Irish  Fusiliers. 
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new  venture  was  pretty  much  as  eventful  to  me  as  the  turn  of 
the  right  colour  at  rouge-et-noir.  At  the  same  time  I  had  then 
an  amount  of  spring  in  my  temperament,  and  a  power  of 
enjoying  life,  which  I  can  honestly  say  I  never  found  surpassed. 
The  world  had  for  me  all  the  interest  of  an  admirable  comedy, 
in  which  the  part  allotted  myself,  if  not  a  high  or  a  foreground 
one,  was  eminently  suited  to  my  taste,  and  brought  me,  besides, 
sufficiently  often  on  the  stage  to  enable  me  to  follow  all  the 
fortunes  of  the  piece.  Brussels  was  adorned  at  the  period  by 
a  most  agreeable  English  society.  Some  leaders  of  the  fashion- 
able world  of  London  had  come  there  to  refit  and  recruit,  both 
in  body  and  estate.  There  were  several  pleasant  and  a  great 
number  of  pretty  people  among  them;  and  the  fashionable 
dramas  of  Belgrave  Square  and  its  vicinity  were  being  per- 
formed in  the  Hue  Royale  and  the  Boulevard  de  Waterloo  with 
considerable  success.  There  were  dinners,  balls,  dejeuners, 
and  picnics  in  the  Bois  de  Carnbre,  excursions  to  Waterloo, 
and  select  little  parties  to  Boisfort,  a  charming  little  resort  in 
the  forest,  whose  intense  cockneyism  became  perfectly  inoffen- 
sive as  being  in  a  foreign  land,  and  remote  from  the  invasion 
of  home-bred  vulgarity.  I  mention  all  these  things  to  show 
the  adjuncts  by  which  I  was  aided,  and  the  rattle  of  gaiety  by 
which  I  was,  as  it  were,  f  accompanied  '  when  I  next  tried  my 
voice.  The  soldier  element  tinctured  our  society  most  agree- 
ably. Several  old  Peninsulars,  with  Lord  Combermere,  were 
of  this  number,  and  another  of  our  set  was  an  officer  who 
accompanied,  if  indeed  he  did  not  command,  the  first  boat 
party  who  crossed  the  Donro.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  I 
cultivated  a  society  so  full  of  all  the  storied  details  I  was 
eager  to  obtain.  On  topography  especially  were  they  valu- 
able to  me,  and  with  such  good  result  that  I  have  been 
more  than  once  complimented  on  the  accuracy  of  my 
descriptions  of  places  which  I  have  never  seen,  and  whose 
features  I  have  derived  entirely  from  the  narratives  of  my 
friends." 

Lever  told  McGlashan  that  the  Douro  chapter  had  been 
written  from  Lord  London  deny  ;s  description ;  and  thus  we 
trace  his  object  in  giving  him  that  costly  entertainment  which 
Thackeray,  mistaking  his  motive,  called  Lordolatry . 

"  Lever  mentioned  to  me  this  feting  of  the  Peninsular 
hero/''  writes  Canon  Hayman,  "  and  he  seemed  quite  sore  with 
the  treatment  he  received  from  his  lordship,  who  afterwards 
made  slighting  reference  to  the  very  bill  of  fare  Lever  set 
before  him." 

A  good  chapter  in  Thackeray's  {l  Book  of    Snobs "    has 
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been  hitherto  not  fully  understood;  but  the  above  remark 
provides  a  key  for  it.* 

Niemeyer,  the  great  German  physician,  opines  that  a 
doctor  ought  to  give  nearly  as  much  study  to  the  cuisine  as  to 
physic,  and  said  that  it  did  a  physician  no  harm  to  bear  the 
reputation  of  a  gourmand.  This  counsel  Lever  faithfully 
followed  ;  but  practical  proof  of  his  adhesion  made  inroads  on 
time  which  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed,  and  led 
to  still  heavier  penalties. 

In  March,  1840,  his  letters  describe  him  as  horribly  afflicted 
with  gout,  and  obliged  to  consult  the  doctors,  who,  confound 
them  !  had  stopped  his  grog  and  limited  him  to  a  pint  of 
claret.  This  regimen  he  found  such  "a  floorer"  that  he  was 
actually  afraid  to  write,  lest  "  O'Malley  "  should  smack  of  low 
diet  as  well  as  its  author.  Droll  reasons  for  again  dining  out 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  extent  are  assigned,  of  which  the  chief 
was  that  he  had  bought  a  new  coat. 

Some  chapters  of  "  O'Malley  "  had  appeared  in  a  maga- 
zine, and  the  separate  publication  had  been  advertised  with 
illustrations  by  Phiz,  whereupon  Lever  was  much  worried  by 
a  gentleman  named  O'Malley,  who  conceived  that  the  author 
had  specially  pointed  to  him. 

Lever  was  so  fond  of  giving  real  names  to  his  characters — 
unlike  Dickens,  who  evinced  felicity  in  concocting  his  Veri- 
sophts  and   Micawbers — that    one    cannot   indeed   wonder   if 

*  "Here  is  an  instance,  out  of  Lord  L 's  Travels,"  writes  Thackeray, 

"of  that  calm,  good-natured,  undoubting  way  in  which  a  great  man  accepts 
the  homage  of  his  inferiors.  After  making  some  profound  and  ingenious 
remarks  about  the  town  of  Brussels,  his  lordship  says  :— '  Staying  at  the  Hotel 

de   Belle  Vue,  I  made  acquaintance  with  Dr.  L ,   the  physician  of  the 

Mission.  He  was  desirous  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  place  to  us,  and  he 
ordered  for  us  a  diner  en  gourmand  at  the  chief  restaurateur's,  maintaining  it 
surpassed  the  Kocher  at  Paris.  Six  or  eight  partook  of  the  entertainment,  and 
we  all  agreed  it  was  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Paris  display,  and  much  more 
extravagant.     So  much  for  the  copy  ! ' 

"  And  so  much  for  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  dinner,"  proceeds  Thackeray. 

"  Dr.  L ,  desirous  to  do  his  lordship  the  '  honours  of  the  place,'  feasts  him 

with  the  best  victuals  the  place  could  procure — and  my  lord  finds  the  enter- 
tainment extravagant  and  inferior.     Extravagant !  it  was  not  extravagant  to 

him.     Inferior  !  Mr.  L did  his  best  to  satisfy  those  noble  jaws,  and  my  lord 

receives  the  entertainment,  and  dismisses  the  giver  with  a  rebuke.  But  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  lordolatry  is  part  of  our  creed,  and 
when  our  children  are  brought  up  to  respect  the  '  Peerage  '  as  the  Englishman's 
second  Bible  ? " 

Lever's  letters  home  state  that  he  was  invited  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Boyle, 
and  that  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  conveyed  to  Ireland  the  MSS.  of  ' '  O'Malley : " 
but  a  weakness  for  lord  worship  should  not  be  inferred  from  Thackeray's 
remark.  Lever's  heart  overflowed  with  kindness  to  all,  and  a  disposition  to 
oblige  even  strangers  was  often  conspicuous.  Thackeray's  Irish  Sketch  Book 
preceded  the  "  Snobs  ;  "  and  Lever,  when  reviewing  it,  praises  its  condemna- 
tion of  "  lord  worship." 
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certain  Charles  O'Malleys  and  Tom  Burkes  of  Ours  felt  them- 
selves somewhat  awkwardly  placed. 

"  I  remember  well/'  observes  Dr.  Waller,  "  the  amuse- 
ment created  amongst  the  Bar  of  Ireland  after  f  O'Malley '  had 
appeared.  Amongst  its  members  was  one  who  came  from  the 
Far  West,  whose  name  was  Charles  O'Malley ;  and,  stranger 
still,  he  had  been  first  in  a  cavalr}*-  regiment  ere  he  subscribed 
to  the  sentiment  '  Cedant  arm  a  togce,'  and,  doffing  shako  and 
sabretashe,  took  to  the  wig  and  gown.  He  was  a  fine  dashing 
pleasant  fellow,  good-natured,  yet  irascible,  and  retained  to 
the  last  much  of  his  military  air,  brandishing  his  brief  much 
as  he  would  have  done  his  sabre.  It  was  a  standing  joke  to 
tell  O'Malley  that  Lever  had  taken  him  for  his  model,  and 
as  each  number  came  out  with  some  new  escapade  of  the  hero, 
some  quarrel  over  his  cups,  or  some  misadventure  in  his 
gallantries,  there  was  some  good-natured  friend  ready  to  bring 
it  under  the  notice  of  the  lawyer,  and  expatiate  upon  the 
injury  such  travesties  must  cause  to  his  professional  prospects. 
This  was  sure  to  fire  his  Celtic  blood,  and  send  it  up  into  a 
face  naturally  one  of  the  reddest,  and  so  he  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  monthly  exacerbation." 

Charles  O'Malley,  of  Temple  Street,  Dublin,  "  called  in 
1823/'  is  the  barrister  alluded  to.  The  monthly  exacerbation 
sending  the  blood  up  to  a  face  naturally  indicating  a  strong 
sanguineous  determination  may  at  last  have  culminated  in 
apoplexy,  for  we  find  his  death  recorded  soon  after  the  "  Catas- 
trophe'3 in  "O'Malley." 

A  letter  of  Lever's  refers  very  fully  to  the  coincidence  just 
described,  and  shows  that  even  before  the  final  chapter  of 
"  O'Malley "  appeared,  a  strong  effort  was  made,  through 
influential  intervention,  to  make  him  alter  his  hero's  name. 

"I  was  in  our  library  at  Court,"  writes  Mr.  Adair,  "when 
Lever  came  there  to  be  introduced  to  O'Malley,  and  explain 
that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  to  allude  to  him.  I 
remember  at  that  occasion  speaking  to  Lever,  and  hearing 
it  said  by  barrister  friends  that  O'Malley  had  consulted 
Edward  Litton,  afterwards  Master  in  Chancery,  a  great  friend 
of  his,  as  to  bringing  an  action  against  Lever  for  what  he 
wrote." 

This  episode  is  quite  as  amusing  and  as  sensational  as 
anything  in  "  O'Malley."  Lever  writes  to  his  publisher  in 
January,  1 840,  to  say  that  the  aggrieved  man  had  written  to 
demand  a  change  of  title.  The  author  declared  it  preposterous 
that  Mr.  O'Malley  should  be  exempt  from  mention  any  more 
than  Messrs.  Burke,  Blake,  French,  Trench,  Considine,  Bodkin, 
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and  Co.;  and  he  could  not  comprehend  why,  because  he 
advertises  a  work  of  pure  fiction  with  that  title,  he  is  to  be 
supposed  as  inditing  the  personal  adventures  of  auy  Mr. 
Charles  O'Malley  in  particular.  He  submitted  that,  if  the 
common  and  proper  names  of  the  island  were  not  open  to 
Irish  novelists,  where  are  we  to  look  for  them  ?  and  that  he 
trembled  to  think  that  some  fine  morning  a  Mr.  Harry  Lorrequer 
svould  present  himself  in  Brussels  and  threaten  fire  and  sword 
for  Lever's  eleven  numbers  of  defamation.  The  absurd 
principle  would  lead  them  into  endless  difficulty.  If  Mr. 
O'Malley  were  changed,  what  was  he  to  say  to  Messrs.  Barke, 
Blake,  O'Flaherty,  and  Co.  ?  Was  he  to  change  for  them  also, 
and  adopt  French  names  ?  or  was  he  to  yield  foolishly  to  Mr. 
O'Malley,  that  he  might  engage  recklessly  the  whole  West  ? 
<l  The  request  was  absurd,  conceived  in  gross  ignorance  of  the 
world,  and  not  deserving  temperate  consideration — Non  sunt 
sola  mea  verba"  Lever  consulted  Lord  Sussex  Lennox  and 
Lord  Ranelagh,  and  both  laughed  at  the  idea  of  attending  to 
such  a  demand. 

McG-lashan  was  frightened,  and  seemed  willing  to  yield. 
Lever  besought  him  to  stand  firm,  for  the  sake  of  the  book  in 
which  both  were  so  intimately  interested,  for  the  sake  of  them- 
selves, for  the  sake  of  his  own  bones,  "  for,  if  it  be  a  shindy, 
'twere  better  it  should  be  with  Mr.  O'Malley  than  all  Galway, 
which  must  be  the  alternative  if  we  yield."  Mr.  O'Malley 
obtained  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Haire,  and  matters  seemed 
looking  serious,  when  Lever  allayed  hostility  by  declaring  that 
he  was  ready  to  put  on  his  fly-leaf  that  the  gentleman  described 
was  not  Mr.  O'Malley,  barrister-at-law,  residing  in  Temple 
Street,  but  Charles  O'Malley,  compaigning  with  Wellington 
and  fighting  at  Waterloo.  Mr.  O'Malley  he  had  never  known 
or  heard  of.  His  name  suggested  itself  merely  as  being  one 
of  an  old  and  respected  house,  and  not  unbefitting  one  whom, 
as  his  hero,  he  neither  held  up  to  ridicule  or  sarcasm,  but 
delineated  as  far  as  in  him  lay  as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier. 
McGlashan  still  seemed  uneasy  ;  but  Lever  re-assured  him  by 
declaring  it  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  it 
would  prove  to  the  success  of  their  new  book  if  the  title 
remained  unchanged.  The  Scot  was  slow  as  a  correspondent, 
and  Lever  often  wrote  him  five  letters  for  one  he  replied  to. 
He  is  constantly  remonstrating  with  his  publisher  on  this 
point,  and  complaining  that  he  had  not  been  sent  the  friendly 
notices  which  appeared,  adding  that  he  would  prefer  four 
lines  of  praise  to  a  haunch  of  venison,  that  criticisms  were 
the  spurs  which  nerved  him  to  best  exertion,  that  the  non- 
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arrival  of  proofs  dreadfully  worried  him,  and  that  sometimes 
the  MSS.  miscarried  altogether,  necessitating  the  re-writing 
of  several  chapters  ! 

McGlashan's  slowness  he  bore  nearly  always  with  good 
humour;  but  one  day  he  lost  temper,  and  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  burst  a  blood-vessel  with  rage.  When  the  Scot  did 
write,  it  was  multum  in  parvo.  If  Dr.  Lever's  characters  had 
vitality,  depend  on  it  they  would  do  something,  and  if  they 
have  not,  the  sooner  they  die  the  better.  With  assurances 
such  as  these  Lever  set  to  work,  fashioning  his  creatures, 
hoping  that  some  at  least  among  them  might  have  the  life-like 
element  he  described.  If  Lever  once  or  twice  boiled  over  with 
impatience,  he  generally  contrived  to  let  this  feeling  escape  in 
such  harmless  and  pleasant  explosives  as  the  following  flare 
at  McGlashan's  magazine.  "  The  Curse  of  McGlashan/''  sug- 
gested by  "  The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  and  reverently  preserved 
among  McGlaskan's  papers,  runs — 

Cl  May  your  steamer  be  sunk, 

May  Carleton  get  drunk, 
May  [ ]  overwhelm  you  with  lumber, 

May  your  merriest  articles 

Tell  of  Greek  particles, 
A  critique  stolen  fresh  from  the  Warder  ;  * 

With  no  light  paragraph, 

Give  your  readers  a  laugh, 
But  tell  how  Butt  beat  the  Recorder. 

"  With  your  politics  Chartist, 

May  Sharp  be  your  artist,  f 
And  your  favourite  subject  Repeal. 

Publish  "Bunyan"  critique, 

Or  "  Tennant"  %  next  week, 
And  wind  up  with  a  sketch  of  Tom  Steele.  § 

"  May  Addison's  letters 

Hang  round  you  like  fetters  ; 
May  Remmy  ||  pitch  into  the  number; 

And  when  death  comes  to  take  you, 

May  long  Sam  \  forsake  you, 
And  hand  you  to  him  with  a  hoof, 

Who'll  shamefully  use  you, 

With  nought  to  amuse  you, 
But  correcting  some  '  damnable  proof.'  " 

*  The  magazine  had  just  been  assailed  by  the  Warder. 

f  The  R.H.A.'s  used  to  say  that  all  Mr.  Sharp's  pictures  looked  as  if  the 
colours  had  been  flung  on  the  canvas,  just  as  a  mason  "  dashes." 

%  Two  dull  Papers  by  Colonel  Addison,  on  "  Bunyan  "  and  "  Tennant,"  had 
been  sent  to  the  editor,  which  he  failed  to  insert. 

§  A  leading  agitator,  but  fond  of  moral  force,  and  styled  by  O'Connell 
"  the  head  pacificator  of  Ireland." 

||  Mr.  Sheehan,  editor  of  the  Evening  Mail. 

^  The  Rev.  Samuel  0' Sullivan,  a  colossal  man. 
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The  anathema,  "  May  Sharp  be  your  artist !  "  was  stimu- 
lated by  his  portait  of  Lever,  which  hung  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  for  1841.  Lever  pronounced  it 
an  insane  caricature,  though  there  was  one  consolation  :  it  was 
so  unlike  as  not  to  lead  to  recognition  ;  but  as  no  one  cares  to 
be  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbour,  he  asked  the 
hanging  committee  to  put  in  the  catalogue :  "  Portrait  of 
Micky  Free."  "  Eemmy "  is  described  pitching  into  the 
number.  Lever,  in  describing  some  "  bashful  Irishmen" 
(December,  1841),  mentioned  the  name  of  Eemmy  Sheehan, 
and  one  day  a  savage  letter  reached  Brussels,  almost  calling 
the  author  out.  Sheehan  was  an  influential  scribe,  whose 
curling  lip  always  seemed  to  say,  "  Ntmo  me  immune  lacessit." 
The  Mail  continued  for  some  time  to  attack  Lever;  but  finally 
the  wounds  of  both  were  patched  up  :  and  some  amusing 
anecdotes  of  their  intercourse  will  be  told  hereafter. 

"  Addison's  letters"  alludes  to  the  irrepressible  advances  of 
a  writer  of  that  name,  a  constant  visitor  at  Lever's  house.  One 
day  the  host  jokingly  "  invoked  the  devil — if  he  had  any  taste 
for  dull  company — to  fly  away  with  this  writer  of  148  successful 
farces,  and  more  tales,  essays,  poems,  sketches,  impressions, 
and  reminiscences  than  the  Times'  steam  press  could  print  off 
in  the  next  three  years — but  which,  happily  for  the  world,  but 
most  unhappily  for  the  author  of  'O'Malley/  were  only  in 
MS.,  and  read,  recited,  quoted,  and  dinned  into  him,  from  his 
egg  at  breakfast  to  his  colocynth  pill  at  night."  He  told 
McGlashan  that  "A."  could  fill  any  magazine  from  the  Notice 
to  Correspondents  at  page  one  to  the  Obituary  at  the  end. 
Lever  saw  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  treated  for  an 
incontinence  of  ink.  He  had  plagued  him,  muddied  the  water 
of  his  imagination,  and  left  him  brimful  of  the  indigestion  he 
had  contagiously  caught.  Lever  declared  that  nothing  less 
could  suggest  his  "  infernal  fancies,"  whenever  he  made  the 
cruel  error  of  supposing  that  a  disturbed  imagination  was  a 
high  wrought  power  of  invention.  He  might  as  well  compare 
the  internal  grumblings  of  a  colic  to  Heaven's  own  artillery  ! 
Addison  had  sent  to  the  magazine  a  paper  which  McGlashan 
hesitated  to  insert.  Lever  complained  that  the  fussy  con- 
tributor visited  him  daily,  and  ate  no  end  of  breakfasts, 
dinners,  and  suppers  at  his  house — ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  abusing  the  said  McGlashan.  He  begged  "  Mac  "  to  insert 
his  article,  or  poor  Lorrequer  would  be  eaten  up  ! 

Addison  having  at  a  later  period  given  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  and  Lever  were  about  to  become  associated  in  a  literary 
enterprise,  the  latter  replied,  that  "  he  had  as  much  intention 
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of  grabbing  for  barnacles  off  the  keel  of  the  u  Royal  George  "  as 
undertaking  any  literary  concern  in  conjunction  with  him." 
Addison  is  introduced  in  "Tom  Burke"  as  Captain  Bub- 
bington.  "  Addison  has  tried  to  get  some  one  to  carry  a 
message  to  me,  but  hitherto  unsuccessfully,"  iMcGlashan  is 
told.  A  good  sketch  of  him  from  Lever's  pen  and  Gray's 
pencil  appears  in  the  magazine  for  1841.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  wrote  the  "  Recollections  of  an  Irish  Police 
Magistrate." 

As  number  after  number  of  "  O'Malley  "  appeared,  Lever 
found  to  his  dismay  that,  owing  to  the  haste  with  which  he 
wrote,  and  to  delays  in  transit,  more  than  one  name  which 
ought  to  have  been  altered  remained  intact.  On  looking  at 
his  proof  in  February,  1  841,  he  was  scared  to  find  that  he  put 
Maurice  Quill's  name  in  full,  and  unchanged.  He  wrote  to 
the  printer,  beseeching  him  to  alter  it,  as  "  Maurice  had  a 
score  of  relations  ready  to  make  mincemeat  of  me,  and  I  am 
tired  of  trying  to  calm  their  feelings  by  explanations."  At 
last  he  told  the  printer  to  make  it  Squill,  and  no  one  would 
notice  the  change,  but  the  mandate  came  too  late  ;  and  pro- 
bably the  very  circumstance  which  annoyed  him  helped  to  sell 
the  book.  The  late  Captain  Quill,  a  neighbour  of  Lever's 
in  Talbot  Street,  was  a  brother  of  Maurice's ;  and  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  suffered  from  wounds  received  in  the  campaign  so 
spiritedly  sketched  in  "  0'iYl  alley."  Dr.  Mooney,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  account  of  O'Malley's  college  days,  had  once 
been  a  veritable  Don;  and  a  correspondence  in  the  Warder 
(June,  1843)  complains  of  the  introduction  of  his  name. 
Lever  had  written  with  ink  tinged  with  tincture  of  cantharides, 
and  it  had  blistered  his  fingers. 

Among  the  worries  which  beset  the  author  of  "  O'Malley," 
was  the  destruction,  in  January,  1841,  by  fire  of  Folds'  printing- 
office  in  Dublin,  and  of  the  "  copy"  meant  for  the  forthcoming 
number — including  a  chapter  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
care-—called  "  The  Tyrol  Story."  His  first  emotion  was  not 
for  his  own  loss,  but  for  that  of  "  poor  Folds  " — for  whom  he 
expressed  himself  much  grieved  ;  though  he  finally  had  strong 
reason  to  dislike  him,  owing  to  some  unworthy  treatment  he 
received  in  connection  with  a  newspaper  which  he  printed 
for  Lever.  In  his  extremity  he  scribbled  a  comic  letter 
for  insertion,  instead  of  the  burnt  copy  ;  but  next  day  he 
substituted  fresh  matter,  and  requested  that  the  letter  on  the 
fire  might  be  held  over,  and  burnt  at  the  next  fire.  A 
contemporary  novelist,  Mr.  James,  who  happened  to  be  then  in 
Brussels,  expressed  great  sympathy,  and  advised  Lever  to  write 
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him  a  letter  announcing  the  fire,  to  which  he  would  reply;  "and 
thus,  with  a  uiissive  from  Monsoon,  and  a  bit  of  a  note  from 
Mickey  Free/'  Lever  suggested  to  McGlashan  that  they  might 
make  up  what  could  be  called  the  "  O'Malley  Letter  Bag"  ; 
and  if  Otway  or  Anster  would  address  O'Sullivan  in  mistake 
for  the  author,  regretting  the  loss  that  the  world  would 
sustain  in  his  work,  so  calculated  to  do  good,  the  thing,  Lever 
said,  would  be  capital.  He  added,  as  a  great  idea,  that 
possibly  he  might  be  able  to  get  another  letter  from  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  H.  Seymour,  who  wrote  admirably. 
Part  of  this  plan  was  carried  out :  James's  letter  had  some  wit 
in  it :  but  in  subsequent  editions  of  "  O'Malley  "  it  disappears. 
Of  the  "copy"  finally  sent,  he  told  the  publisher  to  take  his 
choice.  He  had  now  the  paving-stones,  and  the  plodding  pavior 
might  drive  them  home  as  he  fancied.  Poor  Lever  was  sadly 
worried ;  and  he  feared  that  Phiz's  plates  described  not  only 
what  was  burnt,  but  incidents  the  author  had  himself 
forgotten.  Often  he  told  McGlashan  that  it  was  important 
he  should  see  the  previous  proofs  before  he  could  continue  his 
story,  as  he  had  no  recollection  where  he  had  left  his  characters, 
or  how  they  were  engaged.  With  sound  philosophy  he  sought 
to  make  the  contretemps  of  the  fire  subservient  to  the  good  of 
his  book.  He  thought  of  getting  Butt  to  insert,  as  a  good 
advertisement,  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  an  entire  volume 
of  O'Malley  MSS.  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  puff  never 
appeared.  Later  on  it  transpired  that  Fold  was  to  receive 
£8,000  "  for  the  blaze,"  and  Lever  half  jokingly  suggested 
that  if  so  he  ought  to  make  him  the  amende  for  the  burning 
of  his  "  Tyrol  Story."  He  is  found,  on  the  whole,  rather  out 
of  spirits  after  this  disaster.  "  I  do  not  feel  '  up  '  to  the 
continuance  of  the  same  people  through  so  many  more 
numbers — though  I  know  that,  being  ready-made  to  my 
hand,  the  thing  is  easy — but  its  very  facility  is  its  difficulty; 
besides,  I  am  certain  that  from  the  tone  of  the  numbers 
already  out,  the  same  hurried  flow  of  incident  becomes  essen- 
tial to  the  end,  and  my  material  will  demand  opening  out, 
which  I  detest." 

Reluctantly  enough,  Lever  yielded  to  McGlashan's  desire 
of  extending  "  O'Malley "  to  two  volumes ;  and  he  begged 
"Mac"  to  pray  very  fervently  that  before  it  was  done  he 
didn't  wish  himself  burned  along  with  the  MSS.  The  Scot 
proved  himself  a  shrewd  critic,  and  the  success  of  "  O'Malley  " 
owed  much  to  his  pruning  knife.  One  day  he  writes  to  pooh- 
pooh  passages  in  the  "  Adjutant's  story" — a  part  of  "  O'Mal- 
ley."    Lever  replies  that  he  could  not  see  them  in  that  light, 
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but  he  gave  him,  notwithstanding',  a  carte  blanche  to  make  it 
as  solemn  as  one  of  John  Lever's  sermons ;  and  if  it  didn't  do 
for  "  O'Malley,"  they  could  dress  it  up  for  the  Christian 
Examiner.  McGlashan  wished  him  to  resume  in  the  magazine 
his  "  Continental  Gossipings,"  with  a  farther  allowance  of 
Lorrequerism,  but  Lever  begged  of  him,  for  his  great  popu- 
larity sake,  to  keep  him  under  the  real  counterpane  and  in  his 
sheets.  Apropos  of  the  wrapper  of  "  O'Malley,"  Lever  wished 
that  "the  red  should  be  less frappant." 

His  frequent  difficulty  in  writing  "O'Malley" — which 
appeared  in  monthly  numbers  of  thirty-two  pages  each — was 
not  to  fill,  but  to  avoid  overflowing  them.  He  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  life;  most  amusing  scenes  and  characters  occupied 
his  mind.  But,  as  usual,  he  had  no  regular  story,  and  his 
stock  of  unconnected  incidents  reminded  him  of  the  materials 
the  Chinese  employed  for  his  plum  pudding,  and  who  forgot  to 
tie  them  in  the  bag  which  enclosed  them.  Just  as  Dickens 
found  Forster's  eye  of  great  use,  Lever,  though  he  maintained 
no  regular  relations  with  a  reviser,  embraced  any  favourable 
opportunity  of  securing  such  friendly  aid  as  casually  offered. 
Sir  William,  then  Dr.  Wilde,  visited  Lever  at  Brussels,  and, 
after  spending  a  delightful  day  with  him,  was  handed  a  bundle 
of  proofs,  with  a  request,  that  he  should  throw  his  eye  over 
them  and  say  what  he  thought.  Wilde  brought  the  slips 
home  that  night,  and  getting  into  a  large  ."  four-poster "  in 
which  he  read  them,  found,  ere  long,  the  ponderous  bed 
shaking  in  every  joint  from  the  hearty  laughter  produced  by 
O'Malley's  freaks.  Next  day  they  visited  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, returning  to  Brussels  for  dinner.  A  portly  Peninsular 
officer,  Commissary-General  Mayne,  was  announced,  who  soon 
proved  to  be  the  Major  Monsoon  of  "O'Malley" — that 
comical  cross  between  Falstaff  and  Dalgetty.  Sir  W.  Wilde 
seemed  to  think  that  his  daughters  were  the  originals  of  the 
wonderful  Dalrymple  girls,  "  who  were  as  well  known  in  the 
army  as  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  or  Picton,  from  Cape  Coast  to 
Chatham,  from  Belfast  to  the  Bermudas  " :  but  this  impression 
is  not  in  accord  with  that  retained  by  other  friends. 

"  Early  in  the  evening,"  observes  Wilde,  "  Monsoon  ex- 
hibited an  illustration  of  'in  vino  Veritas/  and  ended  the 
night  in  paroxysms  of  maudlin  piety."  Just  as  Thackeray, 
day  after  day,  invited  to  his  table  an  eccentric  Celt,  all 
brogue  and  blarney,  who  furnished  material  for  Captain 
Costigan,  Lever  continued  daily  to  feast  this  retired  but 
not  retiring  "General."  He  well  knew  the  uses  to  which  his 
presence  was  to  serve,  but  Lever's  wine  was  so  good,  and  his 
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napoleons  so  bright,  that  he  merely  contented  himself  with 
pleasantly  upbraiding  his  host  now  and  then  for  the  too  free 
dashes  with  which  his  portrait  was  put  in  from  number  to 
number. 

Lever,  in  some  jottings  from  Trieste  shortly  before  his 
death,  thus  reports  one  of  his  conversations  with  Mayne,  who, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  was  his  guest,  as  aJso  an  English 
consul : — 

" ( Let  me  have  the  money  down  on  the  nail,  and  Fll  give 
you  leave  to  have  me  and  my  whole  life,  every  adventure  that 
ever  befel  me,  aye,  and,  if  you  like,  every  moral  reflection  that 
my  experiences  have  suggested/ 

"  '  Done  V  cried  I,  1 1  agree.'' 

' c '  Not  so  fast/  cried  the  diplomatist,  c  we  must  make  a 
protocol  of  this ;  the  high  contracting  parties  must  know 
what  they  give  and  what  they  receive.  I'll  draw  out  the 
treaty.-' 

"  He  did  so  at  fulll  ength  on  a  sheet  of  that  solemn  blue- 
tinted  paper  so  dedicated  to  dispatch  purposes — he  duly  set 
forth  the  concession  and  the  consideration.  We  each  signed 
the  document,  he  witnessed  and  sealed  it,  and  Monsoon 
pocketed  my  five  napoleons,  filling  a  bumper  to  any  success 
the  bargain  might  bring  me,  and  of  which  I  have  never  had 
reason  to  express  deep  disappointment. 

"  That  I  did  not  entirely  fail  in  giving  my  Major  some  faint 
resemblance  to  the  great  original,  I  may  mention  that  he  was 
speedily  recognized  in  print  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
the  well-known  Sir  Charles  Stewart  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign. '  I  know  that  fellow  well/  said  he;  '  he  once  sent  me  a 
challenge,  and  I  had  to  make  him  a  very  humble  apology/  " 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  Lever  acted  wisely  in  having  an 
agreement  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  with  the  irascible 
Commissary,  who  under  other  circumstances  would  not  view 
unmoved  the  liberties  taken  with  him  by  a  comic  novelist.  In 
closing  this  notice  of  Mayne,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  no 
man  could  present  a  more  gentlemanly  bearing  when  he  liked. 
A  suppressed  preface  to  "  O'Malley  "  says  that  he  had  manners 
sufficiently  well-bred  for  any  company,  but  that  when  the 
author  introduced  Monsoon  in  the  novel  he  always  tried  to 
subdue  this  impression  of  him. 

Among  the  veritable  figures  whose  names  and  characters 
appear  at  full  length  in  "  O'Malley "  may  be  mentioned 
Wellington  and  Picton ;  while  in  his  sketch  of  Trinity  College 
we  have  Jacky  Barrett,  the  Yice-Provost — a  portrait  so 
grotesque  that  it  would  be  hard  to  caricature  it ;  and  Lever's 
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letters  show  that  he  introduced  Barrett  solely  at  McGlashan's 
request.  The  absurdities  performed  by  Barrett,  and  to  which 
Dublin  became  at  last  quite  used,  struck  McGlashan  the  more 
forcibly  because  he  was  not  himself  an  Irishman. 

The  anecdote  of  tying  a  string  to  a  halfpenny,  which,  when 
Barrett  stooped  to  pick  up,  was  rapidly  pulled  out  of  his  reach, 
is  all  quite  true.  But  Lever  does  not  tell  in  the  novel — though 
he  elsewhere  did — how  Barrett,  having  once  sent  an  old  woman 
for  a  ha'porth  of  milk,  who  fell  and  broke  her  leg,  his  first 
inquiry  on  hearing  of  the  calamity  was  for  his  halfpenny  ! 

The  character  and  name  of  another  real  personage  appears 
in  the  novel  unaltered,  but  no  attempt  to  travesty  Wellington 
was  made.  Lever  had,  we  believe,  at  least  one  interview  with 
the  Duke ;  and  he  probably  felt,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  was 
sitting,  not  to  a  caricaturist  but  to  an  artist. 

The  saying  has  been  attributed  to  Lever  by  Dr.  Waller, 
"  I  never  took  a  portrait  without  the  consent  of  the  sitter." 
There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this,  for  instances  to  the  con- 
trary are  known  to  us.  He  himself  says  : —  "  The  principle  of 
natural  selection  adapts  itself  to  novels  as  to  nature,  and  it 
would  have  demanded  an  effort  above  my  strength  to  have 
disabused  myself  at  the  desk  of  all  the  impressions  of  the 
dinner- table,  and  to  have  forgotten  features  which  interested 
or  amused  me."  Again,  in  his  preface  to  "  The  Daltons,"  he 
tells  us  that  a  number  of  its  characters  were  drawn  from  life, 
and  that  one  or  two  had  been  already  recognized ;  but  he 
hoped  that  the  peculiarities  touched  upon  were  inoffensive,  and 
that  he  depicted  only  such  traits  as  should  "point  a  moral" 
without  wounding  the  possessor. 

It  may  be  well  to  say,  though  Lever  does  not  avow  it,  that 
the  original  of  Godfrey  (VMalley,  M.P.,  was  Dick  Martin  of 
Connemara,  a  noted  duellist,  who  survived  to  Lever's  time, 
and  boasted  of  the  sixty  miles  of  strand  which  formed  the 
avenue  to  his  mansion.  An  incident  in  Martin's  life  is  en- 
grafted on  the  character  of  O'Malley.  Dr.  Maginn  tells  us  that 
Martin  lived  in  a  stronghold  which  no  bailiff  could  penetrate. 
When  serving  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  he  found  himself  in 
danger  of  arrest  consequent  on  a  dissolution ;  and,  personat- 
ing his  own,  got  his  "  death "  inserted  in  the  paper?. 
He  absolutely  succeeded  in  getting  himself  removed  in  a 
hearse  until  the  safe  side  of  the  Shannon  was  reached. 
From  the  top  of  the  hearse  he  addressed  his  constituents,  and 
vowed  that  he  would  die  for  them  much  more  thoroughly  than 
when,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  counterfeited  death. 

Mickey  Free,  who  attained  a  fame  second  only  to  Sam 
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Weller,  and  who,  as  Lever  said,  "  sang  duets  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  Peninsula,  and  wore  a  masterpiece  of 
Murillo  for  a  seat  to  his  small-clothes/'  was  originally  intended 
as  " a  mere  stage  servant,  for  the  removal  of  tables  and  chairs;" 
but  Lever  finding  him  prove  a  good  vehicle  for  enunciating 
good  things,  altered  his  plan,  and  made  him  an  important 
figure  in  the  book. 

"  Of  Mickey  Free  I  had  not  one,  but  one  thousand 
types,"  he  writes  shortly  previous  to  his  death.  "  Indeed,  I  am 
not  quite  snre  that  in  my  last  visit  to  Dublin  I  did  not  chance 
on  a  living  specimen  of  the  f  Free '  family,  much  readier  in 
repartee,  quicker  with  an  apropos,  and  droller  in  an  illustra- 
tion, than  my  own  Mickey.  This  fellow  was  '  boots '  at  a 
great  hotel;  and  I  owe  him  more  amusement  and  more 
heartier  laughs  than  it  has  been  always  my  fortune  to  enjoy  in 
a  party  of  wits.  His  criticisms  on  my  sketches  of  Irish 
character  were  about  the  shrewdest  and  the  best  I  ever 
listened  to  ;  and  that  I  am  not  bribed  to  this  opinion  by  any 
flattery,  I  may  remark  that  they  were  more  often  severe  than 
complimentary,  and  that  he  hit  every  blunder  of  image,  every 
mistake  in  figure,  of  my  peasant  characters  with  an  acuteness 
and  correctness  which  made  me  very  grateful  to  know  that  his 
daily  occupations  were  limited  to  blacking  boots,  and  not 
polishing  off  authors." 

A  song  of  Mickey's  was  soon  after  quoted  in  Parliament 
in  a  debate  on  the  Eastern  Question  by  Major  O' Gorman.  The 
house  roared;   and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  impassive  face  relaxed. 

The  character  of  Mickey  Free  was  a  mosaic,  made  up  of 
a  great  number  of  funny  traits  gathered  from  many  sources, 
though  the  first  idea  was  suggested  by  a  servant  of  Lever's, 
half  groom,  half  valet.  Differently  constructed  was  "  Tippe- 
rary  Joe,"  another  successful  sketch  from  low  life.  Lever  was 
the  son  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  mellifluous  brogue  of  Ire- 
land, with  its  quaintness  of  dialect  and  ringing  hits,  fell  the 
more  freshly  on  his  ear.  He  remarked  that  the  subtle  equi- 
voque in  the  polished  witticism  that  amuses  the  gentleman  is 
never  lost  on  the  untutored  ear  of  the  unlettered  peasant,  and 
asked,  "Is  there  any  other  land  of  which  one  could  say  as 
much?"  Lever's  talent  in  dressing  up  old  stories  was  only 
equalled  by  the  tact  with  which  he  made  a  rechauffe  in  his 
semi-political  papers  of  sundry  points  which  have  long  consti- 
tuted the  stock-in-trade  of  Conservative  journalism.  "His 
fame  as  a  novelist,"  observes  a  critic,  "  is  certainly  based  upon 
his  wonderful  power  of  invention  and  his  audacious  fun."  The 
latter  part  of  the  criticism  is  probably  more  correct  than  the 
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first.  Mr.  P.  Brophy,  State  dentist,  a  museum  of  curious 
anecdote,  was  frequently  put  under  contribution  by  Lever.* 
The  incident  in  "  Lorrequer  "  of  the  officer  coming  on 
parade  without  remembering  to  wash  the  black  off  his  face 
which  had  made  him  a  capital  Othello  the  previous  night, 
really  happened  to  Captain  Frizelle,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
writer's  family. 

"  Baby  Blake/''  famous  for  her  light-hearted  gaiety,  high 
courage,  womanly  tenderness,  and  native  fun  in  "  O'Malley," 
found  her  original  in  Miss  French  of  Moneyvoe,  near  Castle 
Blakeney,  who  followed  the  hounds  over  live-barred  gates. 
Webber,  whose  veracious  adventures  proved  profitable  stock- 
in-trade  to  Lever,  was  Ottiwell.  One  incident,  however,  of 
which  Webber  is  made  the  hero,  belongs  to  Dr.  Seward,  the 
hero  of  the  ventriloquial  hoax.  Lever  found  the  adventures  of 
Webber  succeed  so  well  that,  as  he  writes  to  tell  McGlashan, 
he  had  thoughts  of  making  him  the  hero  of  a  distinct  story,  to 
be  called  "  Frank  Webber/' 

He  wrote  to  McGlashan  at  this  time  to  say  that  in  Brussels 
he  was  as  on  a  desolate  island,  and  neither  knew  nor  heard  of 
books.  To  supply  fuel  to  the  flame,  he  sent  Lever  a  few 
stories.  Colonel  Blacker,  Grand  Master  of  the  Orange  Society, 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  bon  raconteur ;  but  Lever,  on 
examining  some  of  his  stories,  declared  that  it  would  need  a 
cleverer  fellow  than  he  to  convert  such  "lead  into  gold." 

He  made  a  request  that  McGlashan  could  not  possibly 
entertain.  He  asked  for  a  month's  vacation  after  "  vol. 
one  "  should  have  been  out,  and  to  suspend  for  a  short  time 
the  publication  of  the  second,  thus  gaining  time  to  glean 
and  arrange  fresh  material  for  "  O'Malley."  The  Scot  knew 
Lever  better  than  to  agree ;  he  would  as  soon  think  seriously 
of  suspending  payment.  Lever  never  did  anything  well  which 
he  took  much  time  to  study  and  mature.  His  best  hits  were 
those  which  came  from  him  in  rapid,  electrical  strokes.  He 
was  always  apt  to  weary  of  his  own  characters,  and  often  felt 
tempted  to  bow  the  company  out  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  But  more  than  once  he  tells  McGlashan  not  to 
let  this  caprice  or  unceremoniousness  influence  him,  but  com- 

*  Some  pleasant  evenings  were  passed  in  the  little  dining-room  of  that 
old  Huguenot  House  in  Dawson  Street,  filled  with  historic  memorials  of  Ire- 
land's worthies,  when  round  the  hospitable  board  of  Brophy  sat  Griffin,  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  Dean  Butler,  Lord  Itossmore,  O'Donovan  and  O'Curry,  the  great 
Celtic  scholars ;  Mortimer  O'Sullivan  and  Father  Tom  Maguire,  opponents  in 
controversy,  but  friends  socially;  Frank  Thorpe  Porter,  Edmund  Casey,  Dr. 
Tisdall,  and,  occasionally,  the  present  writer.  The  Nodes  spent  round  Brophy's 
table,  though  sometimes  stormy,  were  starry,  and,  as  such,  were  nights  to  be 
remembered. 
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mand,  if  he  wished  that  the  characters  be  longer  retained. 
Again  and  again  his  confidence  in  their  vitality  would  be 
shaken.  Were  the  public  content  to  go  on  with  O'Malley's 
galloping  career  for  another  heat  as  long  as  the  first,  or  were 
they  blown?  McGlashan  "knew  them  better  than  the  author, 
who  was  surrounded  far  more  by  the  persons  of  his  book  than 
the  readers  of  it."  Lever  was  convinced  by  the  force  of  his 
own  argument — ffbut  I  am  ready,  like  a  true  Irishman,  to 
'  hear  rayson/ "  Again,  he  feared  that  eleven  numbers  of 
blood  and  battles  was  a  bold  experiment — but  then  he  could 
close  whenever  he  found  the  public  sleepy. 

One  day  a  shell  burst  which  threw  those  on  paper  into  the 
shade.  His  banker  failed.  But  Lever  learned,  when  too  late, 
that  the  number  of  English  in  Brussels  without  anything  but 
debts  made  banking  speculation  there  something  like  rouge-et- 
noir.  Worst  of  all,  he  complained  of  having  been  shamefully 
tricked  by  persons  of  rank,  including  a  viscount  who  juggled 
him  out  of  £160.  He  wished  greatly  to  visit  Ireland,  and  said 
lie  needs  must  go,  even  though  he  should  consult  Jews  about 
it — of  whom,  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  he  knew  much  more  than 
his  brother  John,  though  he  preached  about  them.  It  may 
be  observed,  parenthetically,  that  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
"Roland  Cashel "  well  describes  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
fraternity. 

To  Erin  he  steered  his  course — conferred  with  Phiz  in 
London,  dined  with  Lord  Charleville,  and  complained  to 
McGlashan  that  "  some  heartless  man  awoke  him  in  the  Holy- 
head boat  to  return  thanks  for  his  health,  which  had  been 
drunk  by  a  dozen  ill-looking  fellows  at  the  table — the  said 
man  turning  out  to  be  Pierce  Egan — and  leading  to  the  reflec- 
tion that  letters,  like  poverty,  puts  one  to  bed  with  strange 
company." 

McGlashan  used  to  pay  him  in  bills  at  two,  three,  and  four 
months.  One  day  he  asked  him  to  let  him  have  not  what 
Freney  *  the  highwayman  prayed  for,  <f  A  long  day,  my  lord," 
but  the  shortest  his  convenience  could  compass — for  they  had 
not   in    Brussels    that    estimable    Scotch   system  of    banking 

McGlashan  loved  to  laud,  "  but  a  most  palpable  and  d ble 

robbery — to  which  stopping  the  mail  was  only  petty  larceny 
in  comparison."  McGlashan' s  final  arrangement  with  Lever 
was  £60  per  part  of  32  pp.,  with  a  carte  blanche  as  to  their 
number.  For  "  Jack  Hinton "  still  better  terms  were 
obtained. 

Some   of  the  London  publishers  made  overtures  to   the 
*  Freney  is  introduced  into  "  The  Knight  of  Gywnne." 
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young  author  about  this  time ;  and  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
very  quietly  letting  McGlashan  know  that  "  Mr.  Bentley  was 
wooing  him,  while  Colburn  ogled  for  a  new  book  about  some- 
thing funny — which  Colburn  knew  not;"  and,  added  Lever, 
"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  either." 

In  1839,  Mr.  Bentley  asked  Lever  to  contribute  to  his 
"  Miscellany."  He  acquiesced,  saying  that  the  publisher  was 
not  obliged  to  publish  his  papers  collectedly,  or  even  to  con- 
tinue them  any  longer  than  he  liked,  and  not  amenable  to  the 
innkeeper's  law — that  having  uncorked  the  bottle,  he  must  pay 
for  the  wine.  Next  year  their  correspondence  was  renewed. 
Mr.  Bentley  offered  him  £400  for  a  story  in  3  vols.  In  reply, 
Lever  proposed  to  write  twelve  numbers,  of  32  pp.  each,  for 
£500 — ten  numbers  like  "  Nickleby  "  being  about  equal  to 
3  vols. — so  that,  at  £40  per  number,  it  was  Mr.  Bentley's 
original  proposal  extended  plus  £20  for  Lever's  pains  and  the 
discovery.  He  apologizes  for  dictating  the  mode  of  publication, 
but  asks  him  to  remember  it  was  pardonable  in  a  parent  to 
discuss  the  costume  of  his  own  bantling — an  example  set  by 
Tristram  Shandy's  father.  Lever  was  averse  to  publication  in 
three  volumes,  and  tried  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Bentley  the 
advantage  an  author  wields  in  watching  what  characters  and 
incidents  tell  best  with  his  readers — in  fact,  as  the  French 
proverb  has  it,  "pour  saisonner  la  soupe  en  mangeant ! " 

The  correspondence  about  "  O'Malley "  would  fill  a  large 
box.  In  one  long  letter,  Lever  says  that  he  could  not,  with- 
out protracting  it  to  undue  length,  extend  the  action  of  the 
story  to  Waterloo,  as  McGlashan  wished.  He  reminded  him 
that  four  numbers  alone  had  been  devoted  to  the  year  1809, 
which  threatened  to  make  the  work  as  long  in  proportion  as 
"  Chevy  Chase,"  and  run  to  eighty  numbers  j  and  he  made  a 
simile  about  Lord  Nugent  following  the  fox  while  dogs,  hunts- 
men, and  whipper-in  had  gone  home  to  dinner  !  By  rushing 
over  the  intervening  space,  Lever  feared  that  the  unity  of 
the  whole  would  be  damaged.  Would  the  advantages  be 
commensurate  with  the  probable  weariness  of  his  readers  ? 
McGlashan  argued  him  out  of  his  doubts ;  and  Lever  finally 
exclaims,  "  D —  the  unities  !  ye  gods,  annihilate  both  time 
and  space,  and  make  '  O'Malley  '  twenty  !  " 

Months  elapsed — his  pen  flew — and  McGlashan  was  at  last 
apprised  that  all  kinds  of  material  had  been  gathered  for  the 
"  catastrophical  number  " — and  even  the  Duke  would  be 
astonished  by  his  account  of  Waterloo  ! 

Irish  readers  specially  liked  his  battle-scenes;  and  more 
than  one  newspaper  was  sent  to  Lever,  urging  him  to  go  on 
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with  this  clangour.  In  reply,  he  promised  them  lots  of  blood 
and  wounds,  with  three  days'  fighting  at  Talavera;  and  as  the 
journalists  had  taken  to  cater  for  his  readers,  he  was  ready  to 
cook  the  prog.  His  only  doubt  was,  had  they  not  enough 
already  ?  But  he  feared  that  the  public  taste  in  Ireland  for  this 
kind  of  fare  was  like  Mick  Malone's  request  at  Lord  Louth's 
dinner,  "Corn  beef,  corn  beef!  "  to  the  end  of  the  repast;  he 
knew  no  other  dish,  and  was  resolved  to  be  safe  in  his  demand. 
On  this  point  Lever  communicated  fully  with  McGlashan,  who 
approved  the  suggestion,  adding  that  whatever  both  might 
think  of  the  bad  taste,  they  would  not  blab,  but  keep  their 
secret  a  few  numbers  longer,  and  then  laugh  at  them  some 
jolly  night  over  a  flask  of  Hermitage.  If  not  unpardonably 
anticipating,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Irish 
criticism  was  proved  in  "  Tom  Burke "  :  both  were  glad  to 
recur  to  the  god  of  battles;  and  a  fly-leaf  withdrawn  from 
later  editions  sang  : — 

"  The  march,  the  muster  and  the  night 

Around  the  bivouac — 
The  columns  moving  to  the  fight, 

The  hot  and  fierce  attack. 
The  cheering  charge,  the  storming  cry, 

The  pealing  thunder's  roar, 
That  rings  from  red  artillery, 

O'er  fields  of  blood  and  gore." 

During  his  sojourn  in  Dublin,  Lever  would  drop  into  the 
hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  and  gather  from  the  knots  of  barristers 
who  thronged  it  material  for  his  forthcoming  number.  One 
day  the  novelist  joined  a  group  of  pleasant  talkers  with 
memories  much  better  stocked  than  their  bags,  and  in  the 
midst  of  whom  our  informant,  Frank  Thorpe  Porter,  stood 
narrating  how  in  passing  through  Tralee  he  called  to  see  an 
old  friend,  Mr.  Koche,  R.M.  His  servant,  when  very  ill,  said, 
"  Oh,  masther,  I  don;t  think  that  is  a  right  sort  of  a  docthur 
who  is  attending  me,  for  though  he  gave  me  two  medicines 
that  he  called  emetics,  neither  would  rest  on  my  stomach."  In 
"  O'Malley  "  Mr.  Porter  recognized  this  anecdote  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Mickey  Free.* 

On  the  eve  of  Lever's  departure  from  Dublin,  the  old 
members  of  the  Burschen  Club  gave  him  a  dinner  at  Kingstown, 
which  he  pronounced   a   great   success.      He    described   his 

*  Judge  Longfield  observed  a  similar  reproduction.  He  happened  to  be 
present  with  Lever  when  Dr.  Woodroofe  told  Butt  of  a  man  who  made  free- 
mason's signs  to  a  French  soldier  and  escaped,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  put  to  the  sword  like  his  companion?.  Dr.  Longfield  observed  Lever 
listening  attentively,  and  soon  after  recognized  the  story  in  "  Tom  Burke." 

10 
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journey  to  London  as  the  pleasantest  he  had  ever  made.  Their 
"  coach  party/'  he  said,  consisted  of  Serjeant,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice,  Lefroy,  Isaac  Butt,  Frederick  Shaw,  member  for  the 
University,  and  Henry  West,  Lever's  schoolfellow.  Describing 
the  journey,  he  said  they  laughed  from  Liverpool  to  Euston.* 

Butt  preserved  a  vivid  recollection  of  this  journey,  and  told 
us  that  the  only  man  ever  known  to  make  the  sanctimonious 
Lefroy  laugh  was  Lever.  His  stories  kept  them  in  continued 
kinks  ;  while  previously  he  had  shown  himself  not  less  good- 
natured  than  efficient  in  preserving  the  party  from  sea-sick- 
ness. Lever  had  a  good  opportunity  of  making  a  study  of 
Lefroy.  This  eminent  person  sat  to  him  for  thirty-six  hours; 
and  long  after  we  find  Lever,  in  "  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke," 
depicting,  with  artistic  attention  to  detail  and  finish,  the  old 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

The  excitement  of  this  trip  to  Ireland  was  followed  by 
reaction ;  and  a  violent  attack  of  gout  swelled  every  joint. 
Perhaps  the  sharpest  sting  was  the  thought  that  his  feet — of 
which  he  had  the  prettiest — would  be  permanently  enlarged. 
"What  is  the  nicest  thing  in  boots?  "  somebody  once  asked, 
to  which  Mrs.  Lever  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  My  hus- 
band's foot." 

After  his  return  to  Brussels  he  described  himself  as  unable 
to  walk  or  ride,  with  spirits  greatly  depressed,  but  he  declared 
that  a  letter  of  praise  he  had  just  received  had  done  him  more 
good  than  all  his  colchicum,  and  as  an  anti-gout  specific  he 
would  begin  to  try  flattery  among  his  patients. 

He  begged  of  his  publisher  to  continue  to  send  friendly 
notices ;  the  horse-leeches  of  praise  cried  "  Give,  give,"  the 
public  "  maw  "  was  insatiable  ;  but  he  had  painful  misgivings 
that  their  appetite  would  not  last,  and  the  supply  might  fail. 
He  had,  as  he  said,  the  knottiest  knuckles  in  Belgium,  and  was 
driven  to  try  dictation,  but  he  complained  that  it  cost  as  much 
fatigue  as  the  personal  effort  at  writing.  He  describes  himself 
in  different  letters  as  covered  with  leeches,  and  once  he  praises 
them  for  behaving  like  trumps,  or  O'Mallev's  career  would 
certainly  have  closed  at  Talavera  !  JSTo  wonder,  therefore,  that 
in  June,  1841,  he  should  have  lost  two  stone  of  flesh. f  A  gouty 

•  "I  perfectly  remember  the  journey  and  the  companions  of  it,"  writes 
Mr.  West.  "It  can  only  be  called  a  coach  journey  in  ibis  sense,  that  as  the 
railway  was  not  finished  all  the  way  up  to  London,  we  coached  from  Rugby  to 
some  finished  portion  of  the  line.  Shaw  mentioned  was  the  Recorder,  who 
had  some  very  different  passages  with  Butt  some  years  afterwards." 

t  His  good-nature  often  led  him  to  exert  himst  If  when  ill  able.  Mr.  Quinlan, 
a  liberal  pressman,  when  passing  through  Brussels  en  route  to  Germany,  found, 
on  Saturday,  that  he  was  too  late  to  obtain  the  indispensable  formula  of  a  pass- 
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cougli  tore  his  frame  and  destroyed  his  rest;  but  he  said  what 
annoyed  him  most  was  that  "  that  old  villain  Monsoon,  after 
fifty  years  of  every  excess  under  heaven,  was  laughing  at  him 
without  pain  or  ache  in  his  old  wine-skin." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Wilde  described  this  man  as 
1  { indulging  in  paroxysms  of  maudlin  piety."  He  is  now  found 
calling  on  Lever  to  consult  upon  a  work  with  a  religious  ten- 
dency; and  Lever  jokingly  writes  to  McGlashan  to  ask  if 
"  Monsoon  on  the  Prophecies  M  would  lie  in  his  way.  "  My 
plan  is  to  introduce  him  again  in  'Oar  Mess/  in  connection 
with  the  American  war — Monsoon  having  been  Governor  of 
Annersburgh  during  the  siege — so  that,  if  you  find  it  expe- 
dient, the  major  may  quote  Solomon  in  another  hemisphere ;  " 
but  Lever  luckily  avoided  the  risk  of  a  twice-told  tale. 

Monsoon  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  time  of  war.  "  When 
the  British  entered  a  town,"  said  Lever  to  Hay  man,  "  the 
Commissary-General  hastened  to  the  nearest  church  and  appro- 
priated whatever  plate  or  costly  reliquaries  he  could  seize.  He 
had  once  a  narrow  escape  from  hanging,  after  having  actually 
undergone  a  drum-head  court-martial;  and  thenceforth  he 
abandoned  his  evil  courses.  When  the  Allied  Armies  entered 
Paris,  Wellington  was  of  course  the  constant  figure  of  attrac- 
tion. At  a  grand  fete  he  took  wine  (or  went  through  the  form 
of  it)  with  any  officer  whose  face  was  remembered  by  him.  The 
Commissary  was  a  guest  at  this  entertainment,  and  Welling- 
ton's eye  rested  on  him.  Up  went  the  hand  and  glass  as  a 
signal,  and  bows  were  well-nigh  exchanged,  when  thundered 
out  the  Duke  :  f  Oh,  I  thought  I  had  hanged  you  at  Badajos. 
Never  mind,  I'll  do  it  next  time.     I  drink  your  health  ! '  " 

In  different  petty  ways  Lever's  patience  was  tried.  Some- 
times we  find  his  proofs  following  his  Excellency  the  Am- 
bassador through  the  Highlands  and  enjoying  the  sports  of  the 
season  at  the  Duke  of  Athol's.  Sometimes  he  would  complain 
that  a  "  she  devil "  of  a  housemaid  committed  savage  murders, 
and  often  made  an  auto-da-fe  of  such  inflammable  material  as 
Monsoon's  escapades.  Anon  he  got  a  panic  lest  the  American 
Minister,  who  brought  to  Ireland  for  him  a  sheaf  of  MS.,  had 
carelessly  executed  his  trust  in  pique  for  an  attack  on  the 
Yankees  which  Lever  had  written. 

The  new  Postage  Bill  of  Rowland  Hill  in  1841  at  last  closed 
the  embassy  bag  to  Lever.     He  anathematized  a  public  boon 

port,  and  should  wait  until  the  following  Monday  ere  it  could  be  procured. 
This  delay  would  seriously  inconvenience  him  ;  but  he  thought  of  his  country- 
man, and,  though  personally  unknown,  wrote  to  solicit  his  aid.  To  his 
surprise  he  received  by  a  messenger  on  Sunday  the  passport  duly  perfected. 
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which  had  the  effect  of  costing  him  henceforth  £3  a  week,  and 
complained  to  McGlashan  that  "  every  bore  who  could  handle  a 
pen  plagues  and  regards  me  as  a  kind  of  general  agent  for 
providing  governesses,  French  maids,  chaplaincies,  and  smug- 
gled laces — besides  being  obliged  to  answer  all  questions  as  to 
prices  of  beef,  tea,  pork,  and  potatoes,  with  a  summary  of  the 
climate,  seasons,  and  habits  of  the  Continent." 

New  difficulties  beset  him.  He  found  that  the  14th  never 
was  at  Waterloo,  and  he  told  McGlashan  he  felt  strongly  dis- 
posed to  finish  with  Toulouse  and  keep  the  18th  of  June  for 
"  Our  Mess."  This  idea  McGlashan  overruled,  and  "  O'Mal- 
ley  "  ended  with  Waterloo  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
ball.  Thackeray  liked  the  effect  so  well  that  he  adopted  the 
same  plan  in  "  Vanity  Fair." 

McGlashan  had  a  musical  ear.  Some  of  the  songs  Lever 
used  to  make  him  sing,  as  a  sort  of  experimental  rehearsal. 
About  this  time  he  begged  the  worthy  publisher  to  practise 
himself  in  the  air  of  "  Paddy  O'Carroll,"  as  he  had  a  song  for 
that  tune  ready  for  a  coming  number. 

"  Bad  luck  to  this  marching, 

Pipe-clajing  and  starching, 
How  neat  one  must  be  to  be  killed  by  the  French  1 

I'm  sick  of  parading, 

Through  wet  and  cowld  wading, 
Or  standing  all  night  to  be  shot  in  a  trench  1 

To  the  tune  of  a  fife 

They  dispose  of  jour  life, 
You  surrender  jour  soul  to  some  illigant  lilt ; 

Now  I  like  Garryowen, 

When  I  hear  it  at  home, 
But  it's  not  half  so  sweet  when  you're  going  to  be  kilt !  " 

Sparkled  by  song  and  story,  "  O'Malley  "  went  ahead.  Of 
the  songs  a  critic  said,  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
them  without  singing  them,  and  almost  impossible  to 
hear  them  sung  without  wishing  to  fight,  drink,  or  dance." 
But  this  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on  for  ever.  At  last  he 
sent  McGlashan  word  to  keep  open  some  pages  for  a  grand 
finale—and  then,  he  added,  "  Hurrah  for  l  Jack  Hinton  '  !  " 

Lever  tried  to  obtain  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  consent  to 
dedicate  "O'Malley"  to  him;  but  could  only  succeed  in  pro- 
curing that  of  his  son,  Lord  Douro.  To  him,  therefore,  was 
inscribed  "  his  attempt  to  picture  forth  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  his  country's  history  to  the  son  of  him  who  gave  that 
era  its  glory,  and  as  a  souvenir  of  many  delightful  hours  long 
since  passed  in  his  society." 

In  February,  1841,  Lever  made  the  following  proposal  to 
McGlashan  :— "  What  do  you  think  of  <  The  Wild  Songs  of  the 
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West,  edited  by  Father  Malachy  Duggan,  P.P.'  A  mock  col- 
lection of  pseudo-original  Irish  ballads  written  by  myself;  like 
the  Limburg  Jacobite  relics,  with  notes  historical,  antiquarian, 
political,  polemical,  and  nonsensical ;  one  volume,  with  plates, 
woodcuts,  music,  etc.,  etc.  It  would  be  a  great  hit  if  well 
done — 'Martin  Hanigan's  Aunt'  on  the  title,  and  a  portrait  of 
Father  Malachy.  It  would  offer  a  great  field  for  Irish  anec- 
dote, f  a  la  Barrington/  and  in  every  respect  open  a  road  to 
fun  of  all  kinds.""    This  idea  was  never  practically  worked  out. 

Soon  after  we  find  him  in  treaty  with  Mr.  Bentley  for  a 
book  on  Continental  life,  viewed  in  its  more  humorous  phases  ; 
and  Lever  made  arrangements  for  a  ramble  about  Germany,  to 
serve  as  a  refresher  upon  old  acquaintance — but  "  characters 
not  cathedrals,  cockneys  not  churches,  patlanders  and  not  pic- 
tures," constituted  his  project — which,  however,  was  never 
carried  out.  Another  contemplated  book  was  the  "  Cam- 
paigns of  Hannibal,  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Terence  McHale." 
But  he  finally  decided  on  concentrating  his  energies  on  "  Jack 
Hinton." 

It  was  important  that  McGrlashan  and  Lever  should  hold  a 
personal  conference  in  reference  to  the  dramatis  'personal  of 
the  new  book  ;  and  one  day  the  publisher  arrived  by  the 
Antwerp  steamer,  met  Monsoon  at  dinner,  and,  with  Lever  as 
guide,  visited  Bruges.  Among  other  pleasant  threats,  he  said 
that  if  Orr  kept  him  waiting  for  his  proofs  of  "  Jack,"  as  he 
did  of  "  Charley,"  he  would  go  down  to  St.  Gudules  and  curse 
him,  if  he  had  to  turn  Papist  to  do  it.  Later  on  he  complained 
that  the  printers  had  made  a  sad  mess  of  "  Our  Mess." 

For  ceaseless  action  and  high  pressure  "  O'Malley  "  has 
no  parallel :  few  would  believe  that  it  was  written  with  the 
knottiest  knuckles  in  Belgium,  as  he  assured  a  friend.  The 
breath  of  the  critic  was  taken  away  in  the  whirlwind  ;  luckily 
he  had  no  time  to  cavil ;  and  when  he  got  to  the  end  he  found 
little  to  complain  of,  unless  the  soreness  of  his  sides  from 
laughing.  Deeper  gratitude  is  due  for  Lever's  labours  in  pro- 
ducing hilarity  than  might,  at  first  sight,  appear.  Just  as  he 
himself  often  sat  down  to  write  in  bad  spirits,  from  which  he 
gradually  rose,  in  how  many  thousand  cases  has  he  not  relieved, 
by  laughter,  the  solitude  of  the  hermit  or  the  gloom  of  the 
hypochondriac  ?  Richardson,  speaking  of  his  own  levity,  says 
— and  the  same  thought  occurs  in  "Don  Juan" — "  I  struggle 
to  buffet  down  my  cruel  reflections  as  they  rise ;  and  when  I 
cannot,  I  am  forced  to  try  to  make  myself  laugh,  that  I  may 
not  cry." 

That  "  O'Malley  "  made  its  way  without  the  aid  of  reviewers, 
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is  shown  in  the  dearth  of  the  "  opinions  w  which  the  publisher 
gathered.  They  are  cited  from  a  few  provincial  prints — one 
line  from  the  Standard  being  the  sole  metropolitan  utterance. 
"  I  would  rather/'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  be  attacked  than  un- 
noticed. For  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  be 
silent  as  to  his  works.  An  assault  upon  a  town  is  a  bad  thing, 
but  starving  it  is  still  worse."  Superfine  critics  cut  the  rollick- 
ing Irishman ;  but  it  was  truly  confessed  by  Macaulay,  that 
"the  place  of  books  in  the  public  estimation  is  fixed  not  by 
what  is  written  about  them  but  by  what  is  written  of  them." 

In  America,  "  O'Malley  "  did  not,  at  first,  fare  too  well. 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  reviewed  it  severely,  but  he  began  by  saying 
that  in  point  of  popularity  it  it  surpassed  even  the  inimitable 
compositions  of  Dickens."  He  argued  that  a  book  may  be 
exceedingly  popular  without  any  high  literary  merit.*  Howard, 
however,  has  said  that  {c  in  proportion  as  a  work  rises  in  the 
scale  of  intellect  it  must  necessarily  become  limited  in  the 
number  of  its  admirers.  For  this  reason  the  judicious  artist, 
even  in  his  loftiest  efforts,  will  endeavour  to  introduce  some  of 
those  qualities  which  are  interesting  to  all,  as  a  passport  for 
those  of  a  more  intellectual  character." 

America  regarded  "Lorrequer"  and  " O'Malley  "  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  "  Cocktails  "  and  "  Smashers."  The  piquancy 
and  exhilaration  of  both  books  pleased  Jonathan.  Near  forty 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and,  like  Waterloo  Port,  "  O'Malley" 
seems  to  have  richly  mellowed  to  his  taste.  Fourteen  editions  of 
it  lie  before  us.  "  What  a  romance  !  "  exclaims  a  recent  voice 
from  New  York.  "  The  high-spirited  lad  who  leads  his  rival 
to  the  jaws  of  the  grave  in  the  hunting  field,  and  follows  him 
in  a  ride  of  death  against  the  unbroken  front  of  Cambronne's 
battalions  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  !  What  a  picture  of  old 
Peninsular  days!  What  portraits  of  Napoleon,  of  the  'Iron 
Duke/   the    gallant  Picton,   and   his    great   captains !     What 

*  Poe  went  on  to  complain  that  we  hear  too  much  of  "  devilled  kidneys" — 
that  some  of  Lever's  best  stories  were  spoiled  by  "  exaggerating  anticipations 
respecting  them  ;"  that  we  have  perpetually  eat,  the  present,  for  ate,  the  per- 
fect ;  and  pronounces  as  a  meaningless  affectation  the  word  L1  Envoy,  which  is 
made  the  heading  of  two  prefaces.  Poe  remarked  that  "  in  the  story  proper 
are  repetitions  without  end  ;  that  the  hero  saves  the  life  of  his  mistress  twice, 
and  of  her  father  twice  " — but  had  he  known  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
book  was  written,  greater  charity  would  doubtless  have  been  shown.  The 
t  nterprise  noticed  by  Poe  gave  off  -nee  in  Gal  way.  An  election  mob  is  described 
frightening  the  horses  of  Sir  G.orge  Dashwocd,  the  unpopular  candidate, 
whereby  Lucy  Dachwood  was  burltd  into  ihe  river,  and  rescued  by  our  light 

dragoon.     "  1'  faith,  doctor,  I  would  not  like  to  be  in  your  b s  if  ever  they 

should  visit  Connaogh',"  Maginn  mutters,  in  Fraser.  "  The  air  of  Gal*ay  is  too 
keen,  even  in  fancy,  fur  Lever.  It  has  something  like  an  intoxicating  effect 
upon  him." 
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glimpses  of  dark-eyed  senoritas  and  haughty  hidalgos ;  of 
lion-hearted  sons  of  Erin  charging  to  the  cry  of  *  Faugh-a- 
ballngh  ! '  and  leading  forlorn  hopes  with  saucy  jokes  upon 
their  laughing  lips." 

Lever,  when  starting  forth  on  the  mission  of  life,  felt  within 
him  a  great  spring  of  fun  and  buoyancy,  and  he  had,  as  he 
tells  us,  an  impression  that  Englishmen  too  ofcen  ' '  laboured 
under  a  sad-coloured  temperament,  took  depressing  views  of 
life,  and  were  proportionately  grateful  to  anyone  who  would 
rally  them,  even  passingly,  and  give  them  a  laugh  without 
much  trouble  in  going  to  look  for  it."  Our  Doctor  was  right 
in  his  diagnosis.  Dyspepsia,  with  its  attendant  gloom,  has 
long  been  the  besetting  disease  of  England,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  the  faculty  that  laughter  aids  digestion  quite  as 
much  as  gastric  juice. 

At  the  time  that  a  lampooned  fire-eater  threatened  Lever 
with  a  trip  to  Brussels  in  order  to  take  his  life,  the  worried 
author  was  consoled  one  day  by  the  arrival  of  Sam  Lover  to 
take  his  likeness.  Lever  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  McGlashan' s 
wish  that  a  portrait  should  be  prefixed  to  his  new  book.  "  If 
given  at  all,  put  me  in  a  quiet  vignette,  and  mounted  on  a  cob." 
McGlashan  thought  otherwise,  and  sent  over  Sam  to  paint  him 
on  ivory.  "  The  artist  has  flattered  me,"  Lever  writes  ;  "  but 
as  I  am  to  be  presented  to  the  public,  it  is  perhaps  only  fair 
to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter." 

"Phiz"  accompanied  Lover  to  Brussels.  His  object  was  to 
confer  with  Lever  on  the  illustrations  for  "  Jack."  The  author 
described  his  throng  of  characters  as  they  remained  in  the 
green-room  of  his  Irish  fancy  preparatory  to  "  coming  on," 
and  "  Phiz "  sketched  them  under  Lever's  eye.  The  latter 
informs  McGlashan  that  "  Phiz  "  was  disposed  to  take  much 
more  pains  than  with  those  in  "  O'Malley,"  and  both  artist 
and  author  were  quite  in  heart  about  them. 

Samuel  Lover  wrote  home  a  wonderful  description  of  their 
"  orgies "  at  Lever's  house.  They  laughed  themselves  sick 
over  Monsoon,  who  dined  there  daily.  They  held  an  instal- 
lation of  the  Knights  of  Alcantara,  Lover,  Lever,  and  "  Phiz," 
being  made  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Order,  with  music,  proces- 
sion, and  a  grand  ballet  to  conclude  :  they  did  nothing  all  day, 
or,  in  some  instances,  all  night,  but  eat,  drink,  and  laugh.* 

*  Monsoon  proved  a  source  of  endless  amusement.  A  revolt  took  place  at 
Brussels  in  1841,  and  Monsoon  told  them  that  he  waited  upon  the  Minister  at 
War  to  say  that,  from  secret  information  which  had  reached  him,  he  was  to  be 
one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  revolution — his  knovn  attachment  to  King  Leo- 
pold, and  the  affection  that  he  always  maintained  towards  him  and  the  reigning 
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Lever  finally  begged  of  "  Phiz  "  to  go  over  with  him  to 
Dublin,  and  see  "  Paddy  an  naturcl"  not  that  wretched  misre- 
presentation of  him — an  sauce  fiaua.ide  de  St.  Giles — that 
London  offers.  His  constant  effort  was  to  restrain  "Phiz" 
from  caricaturing  the  Irish,  and  he  used  to  say  that  his  repu- 
tation for  travestie,  for  which  S.  C.  Hall  and  others  attacked 
him,  was  due  to  "  Phiz." 

At  the  Belgian  Court  Lever  made  an  imposing  figure, 
wearing  the  borrowed  plumage  of  a  commanding  officer,  and 
more  silver  lace,  he  confesses,  than  the  regulation  ever  con- 
templated. The  King  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
him,  and  would  sometimes  discourse  for  half-an-hour,  as  he 
tells,  on  the  exploits  of  O'Mailey  or  Lorrequer. 

He  was  now  pretty  generally  recognized  as  the  Marryatt  of 
Land  ;  but  he  sometimes  made  Land-slips.  He  makes  the 
dashing  dragoon  a  Roman  Catholic,  forgetting  that  his  uncle, 
Godfrey  O'Mailey,  M.P.,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much,  could  not 
have  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  if  one  of  the  proscribed 
creed.  The  opinions  of  friends  he  had  been  always  anxious 
to  elicit.  When  he  came  to  correct  the  proofs,  the  matter 
often  struck  him  as  tame,  but  he  declared  that  so  tired  of  the 
details  was  he  before  they  appeared  in  print,  that  a  calm 
judgment  on  his  own  part  was  out  of  the  question. 

McGlashan  was  most  proud  of  the  success  of  "  O'Mailey," 
and  at  last  wrote  unreservedly  to  say  so.  Lever  replied  : — "  If 
I  have  a  glass  of  champagne  lefc  (we  finished  nine  dozen 
in  the  sixteen  days  Lover  and  'Phiz'  spent  here),  I'll 
drink  your  health."  For  the  first  time  he  felt  that  "  Phiz" 
and  himself  had  become  sworn  allies — having  arranged  on  an 
admirable  footing  all  their  future  operations. 

Grimaldi,  when  greatly  out  of  spirits,  once  presented  him- 
self before  Abernethy.  "The  physic  I  prescribe/'  said  the 
Doctor,  "  is,  go  and  see  Grimaldi  to-night — you  must  laugh." 
"  Alas  !  "  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  that  hapless  man  myself." 
All  the  while  that  Lever's  farcical  performances  were  appearing 
he  also  suffered  periodically  from  depression,  as  thick  confes- 
sions from  his  own  pen  prove.  When  he  thought  himself  in 
vein,  he  wrote  for  very  many  hours  without  stopping,  not 
knowing  when  the  good  day  might  again  come.     Like  Moore, 

family,  marking  him  for  the  dasrger  of  the  assassin.  The  old  Minister  actually 
reported  all  he  had  heard  to  the  King,  "  who,  however,"  Lever  writes,  "  was 
far  too  deep  for  that  wjrt  of  thing,  and  Mon«oon  received  neither  the  cross,  nor 
even  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  expressed  his  fury  freely,  the  story  having 
got  abroad,  adding  that  there  was  a  decided  deal  more  in  the  plot  than  they 
thought,  but  that  Leopold  was  but  a  poor  kind  of  fellow  after  all,  and  one 
should  not  wonder  if  they  sent  him  packing  1 " 
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who  sang,  "Think  not  my  spirits  are  always  so  light,"  Lever 
had  his  hours  of  reaction  too. 

He  was  racked  by  suspense  and  torn  by  doubts  when 
McGlashan  did  not  answer  his  letters.  Once  he  told  him  that 
any  longer  silence  on  his  part  might  cost  him  a  pint  of 
colehicum  and  a  rivulet  of  gorged  leeches  !  The  late 
Lord  Derby  succumbed,  not  to  his  old  enemy  the  gout,  but 
to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  colehicum  which  was  ad- 
ministered to  eject  it.  To  the  same  cause  we  may  ascribe 
much  of  that  periodic  prostration  to  which  Lever  often  refers 
in  his  letters.  Colehicum,  formerly  regarded  as  a  specific  for 
gout,  is  now  falling  fast  into  disrepute.  His  exhaustion  at 
times  made  him  fly  to  the  brisk  and  evanescent  stimulus  of 
champagne ;  but  while  relieving  gloom,  he  was  sowing  fresh 
gout  in  his  system. 

His  invariable  medical  treatment  was  that  of  Sangrado  in 
"  Gil  Bias."  Copious  bleeding  reduced  the  man  rather  than 
the  local  ills  which  teased  him.  That  he  should  have  bowed 
to  the  barbarous  system  of  the  day  will  surprise.  The  faculty, 
wiser  now,  regard  the  blood  as  the  life.  Their  statistics  show 
that  up  to  the  year  1839,  1,000,000  leeches  were  supplied 
yearly  to  the  Parisian  hospitals,  while  during  the  last  twelve 
years  the  annual  supply  has  been  only  50,000. 

To  Hay  man,  three  years  later,  he  described  himself  as  try- 
ing to  cool  a  hot  head  by  phlebotomy  ;  but  cerebral  pain 
seems  to  have  been  much  increased  by  that  depletion.  When 
Dickens  complained  of  a  "  hot  head,"  he  rushed  off  for  a  walk 
in  the  dark,  and  tried  to  cool  it  by  contact  with  the  night 
wind.  Neither  treatment  proved  very  successful.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  avoid  such  penalties  is  not  to  overtask 
fragile  machinery. 

Pleasant  and  profitable  as  he  found  "  O'Malley,"  its  publi- 
cation was  attended  by  results  still  more  gratifying.  Lever, 
like  Goldsmith,  had  a  brother  in  the  Church.  To  this  good 
clergyman  a  letter  was  one  day  forwarded,  the  grateful  ex- 
pression of  a  mother,  who  said  : — "  I  am  the  widow  of  a  field- 
officer,  and  with  an  only  son,  for  whom  I  obtained  a  presenta- 
tion to  Woolwich;  but  seeing  in  my  boy's  nature  certain 
traits  of  nervousness  and  timidity,  which  induced  me  to 
hesitate  on  embarking  him  in  the  career  of  a  soldier,  I  be- 
came very  unhappy,  and  uncertain  which  course  to  decide  on. 

"  While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  I  chanced  to  make 
him  a  birthday  present  of  (  Charles  O'Malley/  the  reading  of 
which  seemed  to  act  like  a  charm  on  his  whole  character, 
inspiring  him  with  a  passion  for  movement  and  adventure, 
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and  spiriting  him  to  an  eager  desire  for  a  military  life.  See- 
ing that  this  was  no  passing  enthusiasm,  but  a  decided  and 
determined  bent,  I  accepted  the  cadetship  for  him;  and  his 
career  has  been  not  alone  distinguished  as  a  student,  but  one 
which  has  marked  him  out  for  an  almost  hare-brained  courage, 
and  for  a  dash  and  heroism  that  give  high  promise  for  his 
future.  Thank  your  brother  for  me,"  wrote  she,  "  a  mother's 
thanks  for  the  welfare  of  an  only  son,  and  say  how  I  wish  that 
my  best  wishes  for  him  and  his  could  recompense  him  for 
what  I  owe  him." 

Old  general  officers  as  well  as  beardless  striplings  felt  this 
fascination.  Sir  W.  Napier  is  the  personage  meant  by  Lever 
when  he  wrote  : — "  No  small  satisfaction  has  it  been  to  me 
occasionally  to  hear  that  out  of  the  over-abundance  of  my 
own  buoyancy  and  light-heartedness — and  I  had  a  great  deal . 
of  both  long  ago — I  have  been  able  to  share  with  my  neigh- 
bour, and  given  him  part  of  my  sunshine,  and  only  felt  the 
warmer  myself.  A  great  writer — one  of  the  most  eloquent 
historians  who  ever  illustrated  the  military  achievements  of 
his  country — once  told  me  that,  as  he  lay  sick  and  care-worn 
after  a  fever,  it  was  in  my  reckless  stories  of  soldier  life  he 
found  the  cheeriest  moments  of  his  solitude;  and  now  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  I  tell  this  in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness,  but 
with  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  one  who  gained  more  by  hear- 
ing that  confession  than  Harry  Lorrequer  ever  acquired  by  all 
his  own." 

We  have  seen  with  what  misgivings  he  introduced  so  many 
battles  into  "O'Malley;"  bat  when  he  remembered  the 
passion  of  the  Irish  people  —  of  both  sexes  —  for  witnessing 
sham  battles,  he  felt  that  he  erred  on  the  safe  side.  In  his 
pictures  of  battle-fields,  Lever  seemed  a  little  Livy.  Thrilled 
readers  are  hurried  on  like  the  men  who  follow  an  inspiring 
commander.  A  few  mistakes  he  made,  pardonable  in  one  who 
knew  more  of  the  lancet  than  of  the  sword.  He  speaks  of 
"  fixed  bayonets  !  "  forgetting  that  they  are  always  fixed  from 
the  moment  the  tug  of  war  begins.  He  was  also  twitted  for 
not  having  the  fear  of  ^Eschylus  before  his  eyes,  and  for  con- 
stantly using  such  phrases  as  "  withering  volley."* 

The  Rev.  John  Lever  was  pleased  with  the  termination  of 
'  O'Malley."     The  battle  he  pronounced  magnificent,  and  he 

*  F/asier  sail  that,  notwithstanding  the  display  of  university  and  military 
cxpeiicnce  in  "  O'Malloy,"  the  author  could  not  pos-ibly  be  either  a  College 
man  or  a  soldier.  To  this  ho  replied  that  "  re  held  both  a  degree  and  a  com- 
mission," volunteering  no  info  mation  as  to  the  source  of  either.  A  corre- 
spondence passed  between  the  present  wjiter  and  the  Secretary  for  War,  who 
iiually   referred  us  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  Dublin   Castle,  but  neither  could 
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recognized  the  judiciousness  of  winding  up  at  once,  as  anything 
after  this  would  have  been  as  dull  as  a  family  party,  after  the 
guests  had  taken  leave. 

Lord  Combermere  declared  that  his  narrative  of  the  Douro 
was  like  the  statement  of  an  eye-witness — as  indeed  it  was, 
having  been  written  from  the  oral  account  of  Lord  London- 
derry. As  to  the  Duke,  he  was  perhaps  more  puzzled  than 
pleased.  "  At  Apsley  House/'  Canon  Hayman  states,  iC  the 
Duke  was  seated  in  a  window  recess  reading  '  O'Malley  ; '  his 
son,  Lord  Douro,  overheard  him,  saying:  '  Good  !  but  where 
did  the  fellow  {i.e.,  the  author)  get  that  story  ?  'Tis  not  in  the 
histories,  nor  in  the  despatches  ;  nor  could  anyone  know  of  it 
unless  he  was  present/  Monsoon  was  present,  and  hence  the 
freshness  of  the  incident.-"  Despite  the  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  introduction  of  real  names,  Lever  continued  this  habit 
to  the  end.  "  Writing  rapidly,"  as  he  says,  "  and  with  details 
derived  from  books,  and  a  variety  of  anecdotic  matter  com- 
municated by  friends,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  if  I 
was  often  unable  to  determine  what  was  historic  fact  and  what 
mere  traditionary  gossip.  In  the  same  way  I  became  confused 
about  proper  names,  and  actually  hit  upon  real  names  where 
I  fervently  believed  I  was  inventing." 

Just  as  a  real  Ichabod  Crane  once  remonstrated  with 
Washington  Irving  for  having  used  his  name  in  fiction, 
a  similar  incident  befell  Lever  in  writing  "  Tom  Burke." 
"In  my  sketch  of  a  French  duellist,  I  had  set  down 
some  traits  by  no  means  flattering.  To  this  character  I 
gave  the  name  of  Amedee  Pichot,  most  conscientiously  be- 
lieving that  I  had  invented  that  name  as  well  as  every  other 
incident  about  him.  What  was  my  surprise  on  my  return 
home  after  some  weeks'  absence,  to  discover  a  note  addressed 
to  me,  along  with  a  card  of  Amedee  Pichot,  the  note  being  a 
courteous  assurance  that  he  was  not  a  dangerous  swordsman, 
but  a  very  quietly  disposed  man  of  peaceful  pursuits,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Revue  Britannique  at  Paris." 

furnish  the  name  of  the  regiment  in  which  Lever  held  a  commission.  From 
Colonel  Sir  K.  Stewart  he  received  his  appointment  to  the  Derry  militia  j  but 
Lever  could  not  have  derived  any  military  knowledge  whatever  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. From  the  time  when  the  militia  was  disembodied  after  the  Peace 
till  1852,it  existed  only  on  paper,  except  an  adjutant  r.nd  a  few  staff  sergeants. 
There  were  no  men,  and  consequently  no  drill.  Officers'  commissions  were 
given,  but  merely  entitled  the  holder  to  wear  an  uniform.  Lever  said  to  an 
inquisitive  friend,  who  wished  to  know  how  the  military  tone  of  "  O'Malley" 
was  derived  :  "  Undo  derivatur  Miles  ?  "  and  which  he  freely  translated,  "  In 
the  Derry  Militia  !  "  The  questions  for  examination  were,  at  that  time,  put 
in  Latin,  and  always  began,  "  Unde  derivatur  ?  "  and  Lever  wished  to  show 
that  he  was  conversant  with  university  practices. 
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Beamish  of  Cork,  who  played  a  part  on  Lever's  canvas,  is 
broadly  stated  by  Eraser  to  portray  the  then  M.P.  for 
Cork,  whose  name  was  Beamish ;  but  the  likeness  was  quite 
superficial.  Our  author  in  like  manner  describes  Powers, 
O'Gradys,  Dillons,  de  Veres,  Bodkins,  Considines,  O'Flahertys, 
Dalys,  Frenches,  Mahons,  Martins,  and  Ulick  Burkes  in  Gal- 
way,  to  say  nothing  of  "  Burke  of  Ours,"  and  a  family  named 
Bellew,  who  received  a  baronetcy.     And  when  he  sang 

"  TiB  said  the  Blakes 
Aie  no  great  shakes/' 

half  Gal  way  vowed  he  had  vast  impudence.  Then  again,  the 
successful  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  Widow  Malone  is  one  Lucius 
O'Brien— 

"  From  Clare — how  quare, 
'lis  little  for  blushing  they  care, 

Down  there !  " 

And  as  to  O'Shaughnessy,  his  "  ancestry  were  Kings  of  Ennis 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  he  was  only  waiting  for  a  trifle  of 
money  to  revive  the  title. "  Even  the  rare  cognomen  borne  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  proved  not  sacred. 

"  His  ancestors  were  kings  before  Moses  was  born  ; 
His  mother  descended  from  great  Grana  Uaile  ; 
He  laughed  all  the  Blakes  and  the  Frenches  to  scorn, 
They  were  mushrooms  compared  to  old  Larry  M'Hale." 

A  tone  of  more  dignity  and  repose  with  a  greater  breadth  of 
colour  gradually  overspread  his  canvas. 

The  real  names  introduced  did  no  harm ;  they  helped  to 
make  the  characters  a  reality.  They  possess  a  robustness,  and 
will  live  with  a  vitality  not  often  met  in  fiction  ;  there  is  less 
sham  about  them  than  many  real  men.  Lever's  characters 
we  regard  not  as  contemporaries  only,  but  as  friends.  They 
seem  full  of  flesh,  muscle,  and  animal  spirits ;  we  feel  that  we 
know  them,  and  experienced  the  pressure  of  their  warm  hands, 
the  exhilaration  of  their  wine,  the  charm  of  their  talk.  The 
girls  they  loved,  we  love ;  we  share  the  excitement  of  the 
battles  they  fought.  Somebody  said  that  a  reperusal  of 
"Lorrequer"  and  "  O'Malley  "  was  like  reading  one's  old 
love-letters,  or  hearing  a  friend  recount  the  frolics  of  one's 
own  youth. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  of  Lever's  earlier  admirers, 
including  Miss  Mitford,  that  the  style  and  matter  of  his  later 
novels  exhibit  a  striking  change.  They  are  more  thoughtful, 
more  dignified,  and  display  less  trace  of  that  idiosyncrasy 
which  led  Thackeray  to  call  him  "  Harry  Jolly-cur."  What 
they  lost  in  farce  they  gained  in  force.     Though  Lever,  until 
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chilled  by  the  shadow  of  death,  never  lost  his  strong  flow  of 
animal  spirits,  he  appears  in  later  books  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man.  This  thorough  change  showed  good  taste  and  some 
will  say  good  sense,  while  making  atonement  to  ascetics  for 
early  exuberance. 

Mr.  Keane  describes  Lever  in  1832  as  "  nervous  and  retir- 
ing." Lever,  seven  years  later,  begs  McGlashan  to  keep  up 
his  pluck  and  to  stimulate  his  activity,  and  we  find  the  same 
prayer  perpetually  preferred  throughout  the  progress  of 
"  O'Malley  "  and  "  Hinton."  In  November,  1810,  he  is  "  so 
nervous "  that  McGlashan  is  asked  in  case  the  newspapers 
abuse  him  not  to  mention  it. 

In  1865  he  referred  to  the  mental  torture  which  his  sensi- 
tive and  unseasoned  nature  had  experienced  on  overhearing  the 
unknown  author  of  "  O'Malley  "  criticized.  "  It  is  twenty-one 
years  since  I  underwent  all  this,  and  the  suffering  is  as  fresh  as 
if  it  was  yesterday.  I  remember  the  very  table  where  they  cut 
me  up.  I  can  recall  the  chair  on  which  I  sat  to  be  lacerated. 
I  can  bring  to  mind  the  drivelling  idiot  that  had  got  bits  of 
my  unhappy  production  as  he  thought  by  heart,  and  declaimed 
them,  with  interpolated  bosh  of  his  own,  till  my  reason 
actually  wandered  under  the  infliction." 


CHAPTER  X. 

"Jack  Hinton" — Pourparlers  from  the  Government — Keturn  to  Ireland — His 
acceptance  of  an  editorial  chair — Mr.  Berkley's  proposal — A  hoax — Literary- 
plans — Iteeigrjs  the  rod  of  Esculapius — Does  the  drudgiug  duties  of  a 
"  reader  " — Originals  of  the  chaiacters  in  "  Jack  Hinton  " — Father 
Maguire— Amusing  retribution — John  Lever's  counsel — Galway  oddities 
— Anecdotes. 

The  success  of  "  O'Malley  "  gave  Lever  courage,  and  when  one 
day,  in  great  heart,  a  publisher  asked  if  he  could  supply  a  new 
story  in  the  same  vein,  he  replied,  "  I  could  give  you  not  one 
— hut  fifty."  His  first  thought  was  to  make  in  the  campaign 
of  Napoleon  an  Irishman  a  soldier  of  France,  who  would  thus 
have  on  his  side  certain  sympathies,  not  readily  attaching  to  a 
foreigner.  He  at  once  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  books 
and  papers  he  could  find  bearing  upon  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  and  lived  amidst  the  vast  events  which  began  at 
Marengo  and  ended  at  Waterloo.  The  magnitude  of  the  theme, 
however,  overpowered  him,  and,  beyond  detached  notes,  he 
had  made  no  progress  when  the  publisher  applied  to  him  for 
the  title  of  his  story  with  a  view  to  advertise  it. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  "  Hood's  Own/;  when  that  humorist 
characterized  as  "  Infantry  at  Mess  "  children  devouring  jam, 
that  Lever  became  familiar  with  the  phrase.  To  get  away  from 
interruption,  so  as  to  arrange  material  for  u  Our  Mess,"  Lever 
retired  to  Terveuren,  "  but  villainous  cooking  and  a  bottle  of 
bad  chambertin  drove  me  rapidly  back  to  Brussels,  where,  for 
some  time,  I  denied  myself  to  all  comers,  as  though  my  patients 
were  all  Marchands  de  Vin."  Knowing  the  importance  of 
having  the  public  with  him  in  a  first  number,  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  throw  as  much  movement  into  it  as  possible, 
and  to  introduce  his  characters  favourably.  He  told  McGlashan 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  hurry  himself  as  heretofore,  but 
rather  to  let  the  story  unravel  itself  gradually,  taking  more 
pains  to  present  striking  tableaux  of  society  and  manners  than 
to  detail  adventures  and  recount  events.  On  reading  the  first 
proof  he  preferred  it  to  "O'Malley";  but,  as  "Phiz"  had  not 
written  a  line  to  him  he  was  torn  by  fears  lest  the  plates  should 
have  been  neglected.  Lever  was  most  anxious  to  get  forward, 
for,  as  he  told  McGlashan,  he  only  worked  well  when  warm  in 
harness,  and,  like  a  spavined  hack,  he  stiffened  by  standing  ! 
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In  October,  1841,  gout  again  prostrates  him;  and  he 
boasted  that  he  ordered  himself  no  remedy  but  champagne — 
traces  of  which,  rather  than  of  gout,  he  hoped  would  be  found 
in  "  Jack  Hint  on." 

That  our  doctor  showed  skill  in  prescribing  champagne 
to  check  gout — the  wine  which  physicians  now  caution 
gouty  patients  to  abjure  —  few  will  be  disposed  to  admit; 
but  what  he  lost  in  his  limbs  by  the  indulgence,  he  more  than 
gained  by  the  accession  of  that  mental  vigour  which  the  earlier 
chapters  of  "  Jack  Hinton"  show.  Their  buoyancy  received 
aid  from  a  healthier  and  better  source.  Ere  the  month  was 
out,  he  told  a  friend  that  he  had  "nine  miles  to  ride  for  his 
dinner  and  scarce  an  hour  to  do  it  in." 

For  the  next  two  months  we  find  him  hard  at  work  on 
"  Jack."  He  wrote  to  say  that  the  confounded  book  would 
drive  him  clean  mad ;  that  he  could  think  or  dream  of  nothing 
else,  and  felt  that  until  he  had  it  finished  he  should  enjoy  no 
rest.  He  was  wise  enough  to  give  himself  a  holiday  on  com- 
pleting the  third  number.  Then  it  was  he  found  himself 
knocked  up  by  overwork — for,  thinking  he  was  in  vein,  his 
pen  had  never  paused  for  three  weeks.  He  still  had  his  joke, 
and  wrote  to  tell  McGlashan  how  much  he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  made  some  proviso  with  him  that  in  the  event  of  his 
going  mad  before  "  Hinton  "  was  finished,  he'd  do  something 
for  his  widow  and  orphans.  All  the  while  his  pen  flew,  his 
wife  and  children  were,  as  he  said,  unceasingly  before  him. 
Within  three  weeks  she  is  announced  as  suffering  much  in  health 
and  spirits,  which  unhinged  Lever,  and  sleepless  nights  are 
painfully  described.  This  penalty  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  ceased,  as  he  confesses,  all  exercise.  Before 
the  year  was  out  we  find  him  correcting  that  tendency  to 
inertia,  which,  beginning  in  cobwebs,  ends  too  often  in  iron 
chains.  His  holiday  he  desired  to  spend  in  Ireland.  It  was 
due  to  him.  "  Jack  "  had  showed  proofs  of  hard  work  so 
far  ;  and  he  told  McGlashan  that  all  work  and  no  play  might 
make  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

He  wished  to  cross  in  January,  attend  the  Viceroy's  levees, 
see  everything  and  everybody  within  a  fortnight,  and  throw  off 
four  numbers  which  were  simmering  in  his  heated  head.  He 
asked  McGlashan  to  find  out  if  he  could  be  lodged  at  the 
Bilton,  or  if  not  at  Gresham's,  but  not  to  say  so  even  to  his 
brother,  who  was  constantly  urging  upon  him  the  wisdom  of 
economy.  Dr.  Leet  met  him  one  day  during  this  flying  visit 
to  Dublin.  Lever  said  that  he  must  needs  return  by  a  certain 
date  when  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  expected  her  confinement 
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— "  unless,  indeed,  I  write  to  ask  her  to  put  it  off."  Writing 
to  McGlashan,  he  expresses  himself  anxious  to  obtain  the 
candid  criticism  of  Mortimer  O'Sullivan  on  "Jack  Hinton," 
and  asked  the  Scot  to  elicit  it  for  himself,  "  without  any 
reference  to  the  author,  whose  feelings  O'Sullivan's  friendship 
would  lead  him  to  spare.  I  myself  think  that  '  Jack  '  is  done 
in  better  taste,  and  with  more  vigour  than  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors." The  original  idea  which  suggested  it  is  found 
confessed  in  the  following  lines — almost  the  last  penned  by 
him — and  proves  that,  though  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  he 
was  Ipsis  Hibernicis  Hibernior  : — 

"  Some  disparaging  remarks  on  Ireland  and  Irishmen  in 
the  London  press,  not  unfrequent  at  the  time,  had  provoked 
me  at  the  moment,  and  the  sudden  thought  occurred  of  a 
reprisal  by  showing  the  many  instances  in  which  the  English- 
man would  almost  of  necessity  mistake  and  misjudge  my 
countrymen,  and  that  out  of  these  blunders  and  misapprehen- 
sions situations  might  arise  that,  if  welded  into  a  story,  might 
be  amusing.  1  knew  that  there  was  not  a  class  nor  a  condition 
in  Ireland,  which  had  not  marked  differences  from  the 
correlative  rank  in  England  ;  and  that  not  only  the  Irish  squire, 
Irish  priest,  and  the  Irish  peasant,  were  unlike  anything  in 
the  larger  island,  but  that  the  Dublin  professional  man,  the 
official,  and  the  shopkeeper,  had  traits  essentially  their  own. 
I  had  frequently  heard  opinions  pronounced  on  Irish  habits, 
9vhich  I  could  easily  trace  to  that  habit  of  my  countrymen,  who 
never  can  deny  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  playing  on  the 
credulity  of  the  traveller — all  the  more  eagerly  when  they  see 
his  note-book  taken  out  to  record  their  shortcomings  and 
absurdities.  These  thoughts  suggested  l  Jack  Hinton';  and 
led  me  to  turn  from  my  intention  to  follow  the  French  arms, 
or  rather  to  postpone  the  plan,  for  it  had  got  too  strong  hold 
on  me  to  be  utterly  abandoned." 

English  views  of  Ireland  were  warped,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  facilities  which  now  exist ;  and  misapprehensions  prevailed 
which  Lever  tried  goodhumouredly  to  remove. 

Had  he  desired  to  caricature  Saxon  innocence,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier;  but  Lever  preferred  merely  ex- 
posing his  Guardsman  to  such  errors  as  might  throw 
into  stronger  relief  the  peculiarities  of  Irishmen,  and  while 
offering  something  to  laugh  at,  give  no  offence  to  either. 
When  he  had  got  fairly  over  the  ruts  at  starting,  "Jack 
Hinton "  amused  him  greatly  while  rattling  along,  less,  he 
said,  by  what  he  recorded,  than  what  he  abstained  from 
inditing.     "  Indeed,  I  had  not  at  that  time  exhausted  the  cask 
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of  a  buoyancy  of  temperament,  which  carried  me  along  through 
my  daily  life  in  the  sort  of  spirit  one  rides  a  fresh  horse  over 
a  swelling  sward."* 

"  Jack  Hinton  n  introduced  the  famous  Father  Tom  Loftus 
— a  portrait  drawn  from  the  Rev.  Michael  Cornyns,  whom 
Lever  had  known  in  Clare.  Different  opinions  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  general  effect  of  this  portrait — one 
rather  caricatured  by  "  Phiz."  Some  persons,  perhaps  without 
due  inquiry,  and  forgetting  other  effective  attitudes  imparted 
to  Father  Tom,  declared  that  the  character  had  been  over- 
drawn for  dramatic  effect,  and  in  deference  to  that  party 
whose  traditional  prejudices  Lever  upheld;  but  allowance 
should  be  made  for  a  man  of  the  avowed  Lorrequer  type, 
ardently  anxious  for  adventure,  and  ready  to  turn  to  literary 
account  the  result  of  his  experiences. 

The  character  of  Father  Loftus,  if  we  except  some  undig- 
nified talk  at  the  card-table,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably 
correct  picture  of  the  traditional  Soggarth  aroon.  The 
cruiskeen,  so  prominently  displayed  in  pictures  of  him,  seems 
to  have  been  provided  rather  for  the  delectation  of  his  guests 
than  for  selfish  enjoyment.  But  certainly  the  weakness  is 
suggested,  if  not  openly  imputed,  of  a  disposition  to  imbibe  like 
the  Father  Tom  of  Boucicault,  which  that  accomplished  re- 
dresser  of  old  character  must  have  borrowed  from  Lever. 
Vainly  was  it  represented  to  Mr.  Comyns  that  the  character 
of  Father  Loftus  was  interesting  and  even  venerable,  that  the 
use  of  stimulants  by  the  Irish  clergy  was  noticed  as  a  charac- 
teristic by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  great  Welsh  bishop — 
who,  in  the  same  breath,  praises  them  for  chastity.  It  was  all 
to  no  use — the  pastor  of  Kilkee  folded  his  arms,  and  refused 
to  give  absolution  to  the  author  of  the  "  Confessions,"  who 
meanwhile  continued  his  genuflexions,  but  more  in  the  attitude 
of  coaxing  than  of  penitence. f 

*  The  moment  lie  perceived  that  his  English  readers  were  beginning  to 
tire  of  Irish  scenes  and  manners,  he  shifted  his  ground.  "  Arthur  O'Leary  : 
his  Wanderings  and  Ponderings  in  many  Lands,"  opened  a  new  field  for  that 
11  fresh  horse, "  full  of  grace  and  speed.  He  cleared  difficulties  in  story-telling  with 
the  same  ease  wherewith  he  cleared  the  mule-cart  at  Coleraine.  The  hunting 
field  and  cavalry  charges  once  more  excited  and  amazed.  The  example  of  his 
heross  was  infectious,  and  led  to  the  breaking  of  more  bones  than  all  the  six^ 
foot  walls  and  double  ditches  from  KilruddeTy  to  Galway. 

f  A  clergyman  who  officiated  in  his  parish  writes  : — "  He  was  of  large 
frame,  well  proportioned,  of  a  manly  type  of  beauty,  a  magnificent  presence, 
as  playful  as  a  child,  but  a  lion  m  courage.  Though  very  hospitable,  yet, 
perhaps,  no  person  ever  saw  him  under  the  influence  of  spirituous  drink.  He 
appeared  to  entertain  some  crotchety  notions  on  the  working  of  the  poor  lawp. 
His  idea  was  that  the  more  paupers  were  sent  to  the  workhouse  the  more  speedy 
would  be  the  downfall  of  landlords,  and,  rather  than  pay  his  share  of  the  rates, 

11 
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It  was  the  caricature  of  the  priest  by  "  Phiz/'  flask  in  hand, 
rather  than  the  description  of  him  by  Lever,  which  hurt 
Father  Comyns.  A  copy  of  it  appeared  in  showy  colours  on 
the  cover  of  the  cheap  edition  ;  but  a  design  less  sensational 
has  been  substituted. 

Thackeray  nicknamed  Lever  "  Harry  Kollicker,"  from  the 
love  he  seemed  to  evince  for  rollicking  adventures.  Addressing 
his  publisher,  Lever  says,  "Browne's  sketches  are  as  usual 
caricatures,  and  make  my  scenes  really  too  riotous  and 
disorderly.  The  character  of  my  books  for  uproarious  people 
and  incident  I  owe  mainly  to  Master  Phiz/' 

As  his  stories  sped,  he  gradually  relinquished  his  favourite 
figure  of  the  jolly  priest.  He  finally  found  that  the  few  he  had 
met  in  remote  dioceses  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  true  types 
of  the  body — a  confession  made  in  the  last  preface  to  "  Jack 
Hinton."  In  this  book  old  historic  names  and  characters  were 
freely  worked  up — boiled  down  in  the  same  crucible  with 
domestic  acquaintances.*  Sir  Boyle  Roche  is  introduced  as 
Sir  Harry  Boyle;  while  a  veritable  act  of  Sir  Boyle's,  exhibit- 
ing pistol-bullets  as  "  capital  pills  to  cure  a  cough,"  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cough  him  down,  is  adroitly  transferred 
to  Daly  in  the  "  Knight  of  Gwynne."  Beauchamp  Bagenal 
was  the  prototype  of  Bagenal  Daly,t  and  not  Bowes  Daly,  as 
some  supposed.  Curran  is  not  only  introduced  by  name,  but 
is  made  to  utter  not  the  best  of  his  own  mots,  and  to  siug 
his  famous  song,  "  The  Monks  of  the  Screw."  This  is,  we 
think,  an  error  of  taste,  for  Lever,  like  Lysaght,  could  throw 
off  with  ease  original  verse.  The  introduction  of  Curran  at 
all  proved  a  greater  mistake,  for  when  we  remember  Byron's 
remark  that  he  heard  more  poetry  from  Curran  in  one  night 
than  he  had  heard  or  read  in  a  lifetime,  the  wonder  only  is  that 
Lever  should  venture  on  galvanizing  into  artificial  life  the  long- 
closed  lips  of  the  dead  wit. 

In  ' '  Jack  Hinton  "  struts  "  Mr.  Paul  Rooney,  Solicitor," 

he  allowed  his  kitcben-f  ull  of  bacon  to  be  auctioned  away."  His  panegyric  was 
preached  by  the  famous  Kenyon. 

*  The  Rev.  G.  Craig,  Rector  of  Kilbride,  writes : — "  Some  of  Lever's  best 
things  were  written  in  this  house.  People  have  told  me  that  a  servant  of  his 
brother's  was  the  model  of  one  of  his  characters,  '  the  Haythens,  the  Turks  !  '  " 
Our  correspondent  alludes  to  Corney  Delany,  who  is  constantly  heard  muttering 
this  cruel  comment.  The  Tullamore  tradition,  however,  is  not  quite  accurate. 
On  inquiry  from  Lever's  family  it  appears  that  John's  herd,  Peter  Gill,  formed 
the  prototype  of  one  character  only,  introduced  in  "  Lord  Kilgobbin  " ;  and 
that  it  was  young  Charley's  nurse,  who,  having  tumbled  down  stairs  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  because  Mrs.  Lever  ran  first  to  the  aid  of  her  babe, 
exclaimed,  «  the  Haythens,  the  Turks  1 " 

t  This  is  evident  by  referring  to  Barrington's  "  Else  and  Fall  of  the  Irish 
Nation,"  pp.  184,  185,  original  edition. 
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and  Lever's  preface  says  that  he  had  not  to  draw  on  his 
imagination  for  the  portrait.  According  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Irish  Law  Club,  the  orignal  of  this  character  was  the  late 

P.  M y.     The  portrait  can  be  viewed  only  as  a  pen-and-ink 

sketch,  full   of  dash    and  freedom,  wanting   the   truth    of  a 

photograph  and  the  breadth  of  oils.   Mr.  M y,  a  man  of  mark, 

had  already  attached  himself  to  the  Liberal  interest,  and  Lever, 
in  depicting  the  character  of  Paul  Rooney,  made  it  subservient 
to  the  advancement  of  those  principles  of  party  which  had  fired 
his  writings  to  a  certain  point.  Tarring  and  feathering  an 
attorney  has  been  an  old  practical  joke  in  Ireland.  This 
process  was  accomplished  by  the  brush  which  dashed  off  Paul 
so  cruelly,  while  at  the  same  time  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
feather. 

Who  would  expect  to  find  in  an  olla-podrida  delectable  bits 
cut  with  strict  artistic  accuracy  ?  The  fact  of  making  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rooney  frequenters  of  Dublin  Castle  during  the  Rich- 
mond Viceroyalty  in  1810  is  one  of  those  anachronisms  which 
Lever  never  scrupled  to  commit.  The  same  licence  is  shown  in 
introducing  the  "  Monks  of  the  Screw/'  who  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  body  in  1789.  "  Tom  Burke,"  following  close  on  the  spurred 
heels  of  "  Jack  Hhrton,"  made  another  slip.  A  fine  glimpse 
is  got  of  a  procession  of  public  men  hurrying  to  a  division  on 
the  Union.  The  carriages  of  Bingham,  Browne,  Corry,  Toler, 
Egan,  Castlereagh,  and  Grattan  are  alternately  cheered  or 
hissed  as  they  pass.  "  Ha,  Broken  Beak,  there  you  go  ! " 
"  Ha,  old  Yulture  Flood !  "  is  made  to  greet  one  in  the  cortege, 
while  from  the  College  ascends  on  high  "  three  cheers  for 
Flood."  Lever  forgot  that  Flood  died  ten  years  previously. 
In  "  Sir  Jasper  Carew  "  we  find  a  more  serious  anachronism 
with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  But  the  same  blemish 
might  be  urged  against  Shakespeare  himself,  who,  in  iC  King 
John"  and  "Macbeth,"  speaks  of  cannon,  makes  Coriolanus  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Cato,  and  Galen,  and, 
in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  alludes  to  a  clock  striking  in 
ancient  Ephesus. 

The  character  which  will  be  best  remembered  in  "Jack 
Hinton "  is  Tipperary  Joe.  Lever's  last  introduction  to  it 
tells  that  Tipperary  Joe  was  a  real  personage.  "  Those  who 
remember  the  old  coaching-days  between  Dublin  and  Kilkenny 
will  recall  the  curious  figure,  clad  in  a  scarlet  hunting  coat 
and  black  velvet  cap,  who  used,  between  Carlow  and  the 
( Royal  Oak,'  to  emerge  from  some  field  beside  the  road,  and 
after  a  trot  of  a  mile  or  so  beside  the  horses,  crawl  up  at  the 
back  of  the  coach  and  over  the  roof,  collecting  what  he  called 
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his  rent  from  the  passengers ;  a  very  humble  tribute  generally, 
but  the  occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  jesting,  not  diminished  if 
an  English  traveller  were  present  who  could  neither  compre- 
hend the  relations  between  Joe  and  the  gentlemen,  nor  the 
marvellous  freedom  with  which  this  poor  ragged  fellow  dis- 
cussed the  passengers  and  their  opinions/'  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  Joe,  rigged  in  this  odd  attire,  made  his  way  to  Dublin 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  him,  and  claiming  money  from  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  put  him  in  a  book. 

Tipperary  Joe  was  not  the  only  prototype  who  claimed 
"  ready  money  down  "  for  the  material  presented  in  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  very  character  who  personally  made  this  strange 
demand.  Burns  expressed  a  hope  that  God  would  give  man- 
kind the  power  of  seeing  themselves  as  others  saw  them ;  but 
Major  Monsoon,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  least  awake  to 
his  own  absurdities,  and  needed  not  that  prayer. 

Until  the  last  number  of  "Jack  Hinton,"  the  name  of 
Lever  as  writer  of  these  pleasant  books  was  not  disclosed. 
But  Mr.  R.  Sheehan,  the  journalist,  had  previously  pulled  his 
visor  off,  much  to  his  annoyance.  In  a  magazine  paper  of 
Lever's  (December,  1839),  we  trace  the  reasons  which  had  led 
to  previous  reticence  : — "  Any  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  any  lean- 
ings to  literature,  any  knowledge  of  the  more  graceful  accom- 
plishments which  render  man's  social  hours  lighter  to  him- 
self, and  more  agreeable  to  his  friends,  are  forbidden  to  the 
physician,  under  the  heavy  penalty  of  the  world's  displeasure." 
When  he  at  last  revealed  his  name,  he  had  resigned  the 
encouraging  smiles,  which,  as  he  says,  had  been  so  often  dis- 
pensed as  value  for  a  guinea,  in  favour  of  the  laborious  life  of 
a  hard-working  scribe. 

Several  letters  are  before  us  from  the  Rev.  John  Lever, 
strongly  urging  Charles  to  content  himself  with  putting  merely 
"  Harry  Lorrequer"  on  his  title  page.  He  submitted  that, 
though  the  veil  be  thin,  yet  it  carried  mystery  in  wearing  it; 
and  that  the  public  love  to  be  in  possession  of  the  secret  of 
authorship  even  when  the  secret  is  thread-bare.  The  parson 
went  further,  and  urged  that  "the  Author  "  should  alone  be 
affixed  to  his  portrait — leaving  the  riddle  to  the  sons  of 
CEdipus.  And  in  another  letter  Charles  is  reminded  that  the 
concluding  words  in  "  O'Malley  "  intimate  a  desire  of  preserv- 
ing his  incognito.  John  Lever  expressed  anxiety  that  the 
portrait  in  preparation  should  be  a  good  one  ;  and  hoped  that 
the  artist,  Lover,  himself  a  poet,  would  not  make  him  too 
poetical.  He  urges  Charles  to  take  special  care  in  spelling  French 
words,  and  adds  that  "  it  was  oversights  of  this  sort  which  gave 
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the  reviewers  sucli  an  awful  handle  against  Lady  Morgan."  All 
this  time  he  was  working  very  hard,  and  from  his  brother's 
letters  we  gather  at  the  rate  of  six  hours  per  diem. 

Midwinter  brought  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Bentley  to  write 
for  his  "  Miscellany,"  Ainsworth,  who  succeeded  Dickens  as 
editor,  having  quarrelled  with  him,  and  retired  to  set  up  for 
himself.  This  proposal  stimulated  a  plan  which  Lever  had 
been  revolving  in  his  mind,  and  one  more  likely  to  suit  him, 
namely,  to  assume  the  editoral  reins  of  the  Irish  magazine  in 
which  his  own  stories  had  long  been  appearing,  and  to  live  at 
Tullamore  with  his  brother.  He  told  McGlashan  that  he  was 
anxious  to  realize  a  feeling  strong  within  him,  namely  :  that 
he  could  make  it  go  in  the  winner  before  Blackwood  and  Fraser 
ere  two  years  were  out,  and  that  he  did  not  know  another  pair 
who  could  carry  out  this  scheme,  while  the  pay  might  be  on  an 
increasing  scale  with  the  circulation. 

In  throwing  up  his  medical  practice  he  seems  to  have  had 
something  more  than  literary  plans  to  tempt  him.  Major 
Dwyer,  his  confidant  from  boyhood,  supplies  the  secret  history 
of  the  negotiation.  "He  had  in  1841  used  his  pen  in  the 
University  Magazine,  in  defence  of  Lord  Eliot,  afterwards  Lord 
St.  Germains,  then  recently  appointed  Irish  Secretary,  against 
an  attack  made  on  him  in  a  leading  Tory  organ,  edited  by 
Eemmy  Sheehan.  This  led  through  the  British  Minister  at 
Brussels  to  some  pourparlers,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
Lever  went  to  Dublin  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the 
magazine." 

Without  explaining  the  circumstances,  he  thus  refers  to 
the  movement: — "To  do  this  I  was  not  alone  to  change  my 
abode  and  country,  but  to  alter  the  whole  destiny  of  my  life. 
I  was  at  the  time  a  practising  physician  attached  to  the 
British  Legation,  with  the  best  practice  of  any  Englishman 
in  the  place,  a  most  pleasant  society,  and,  what  I  valued 
not  less  than  them  all,  the  intimacy  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  companionable  man  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  whose 
friendship  I  have  never  ceased  to  treasure  with  pride  and 
affection. " 

This  alludes  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  Minister  at 
Brussels,  whose  regard  for  Lever  was  equally  strong.  The 
temptation  to  remain  was  alluring,  but  the  circumstances  were 
peculiar,  and  at  last  led  Lever  to  accept  McGHashan's  terms. 

In  writing  the  vindication  of  Lord  Eliot,  he  confidentially 
remarked  that  it  afforded  him  the  double  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting a  mis-statement,  and  of  doing  a  service,  he  hoped,  to 
one  able  and  willing  to  acknowledge  it.      Sir  H.  Seymour  was 
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Eliot's  oldest  friend,  and  offered  valuable  aid.  Lever  promised 
to  add,  on  receiving  a  proof,  the  concluding  paragraphs,  with, 
he  sanguinely  said,  "  a  semi-official  statement  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Irish  Government."  He  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
scribbled,  "  Hurrah  for  the  land  of  Saints — a  private  Sec — 
why  not  play  first  fiddle  yet  ?  I  will  go  back  to  Dublin,  and 
sail  with  a  stretch  of  canvas  of  which  the  small  craft  never 
dreamed." 

This  article,  he  added,  was  the  only  thing  he  had  ever  done 
with  which,  in  every  respect,  he  felt  satisfied — but  that 
McGlashan  would,  no  doubt,  mutter,  "  It's  nothing  the  better 
for  that ! " 

Lord  Eliot  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Seymour,  expressing  his  thanks 
for  Lever's  advocacy,  but  accompanied  by  a  remark  which  led 
Lever  to  recast  what  he  had  written,  and  eliminate  all  tone  of 
controversy.  He  finally  submitted  the  MS.  to  0' Sullivan,  in 
whose  judgment,  he  said,  he  had  the  same  faith  as  in  his 
friendship — adding  too  sanguinely,  as  usual,  that  if  anything 
diplomatic  were  offered  he  would  not  refuse  it.  One  passage 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  almost  as  much.  The  ruling  powers 
were  urged  "to  confer  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  not  on  the 
hungry  expectants  and  infuriated  leaders  of  a  faction,  but  upon 
those  whose  lives  were  as  conspicuous  for  excellence  as  their 
abilities  were  commanding."  The  title  finally  determined  on 
for  the  paper  was  "  Ireland  and  Her  Rulers  " — the  same  name 
bestowed  by  D.  0.  Maddyn  on  a  work  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  new  Irish  Secretary  must  have  been  much  pleased 
by  Lever's  allusions  to  him  : — 

"  The  duties  of  his  office  not  only  place  him  in  intimate 
relation  with  the  other  members  of  the  executive  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  but  they  also  bring  him  into  contact  with 
a  large  body  of  the  resident  gentry  and  the  magistracy.  It  is 
impossible  that,  for  the  discharge  of  such  functions,  the  choice 
could  have  fallen  upon  a  more  able  or  competent  person  than 
Lord  Eliot.  Independently  of  his  claims  as  a  man  of  business 
and  profound  political  sagacity,  he  possesses  a  singularly  happy 
and  seductive  manner,  a  warmth  amounting  even  to  cordiality, 
and  an  unassuming  simplicity  towards  his  inferiors  in  station, 
highly  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  a  station  which  places 
its  possessor  in  constant  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  classes. 
It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  the  newspaper  con- 
troversy concerning  Lord  Eliot's  private  character ;  we  look 
indeed  upon  the  attack,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  as  one  of  those 
chance  ebullitions  of  political  bitterness,  by  which  newspaper 
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writers  occasionally  season  their  columns,  while  they  aTect  a 
knowledge  of  things  of  which  they  know  little,  and  persons  of 
whom,  perhaps,  they  know  less." 

When,  some  weeks  later,  the  idea  of  returning  to  Ireland 
became  more  fixed,  he  wrote  to  McGlashan  that  he  never 
wished  him  to  be  biassed  by  any  consideration  for  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  individual  interests,  and  that  the  way  to 
remain  good  friends  was  by  frank  and  straightforward  dealing. 
High  terms  were  not  his  object.  In  thorough  confidence  and 
honesty,  he  told  him  that  he  wished  to  have  a  valid  reason  for 
returning  to  Ireland,  where  he  hoped  to  get  something  from 
the  Government.  He  had  not  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  double 
the  circulation  of  his  magazine,  and  not  leave  the  other 
monthlies  a  leg  to  stand  on;  and  he  at  last  convinced  the 
publisher  that  their  mutual  interest  might  be  served  by 
adopting  his  suggestion. 

He,  however,  rather  dreaded  the  avalanche  of  bills  which 
were  sure  to  come  upon  him  when  a  rumour  of  his  projected 
departure  should  get  abroad,  but  feared  more  the  slanderous 
statement  that  he  had  levanted — "  British  character  at 
Brussels  standing  not  too  high  for  the  supposition." 

Again  he  sought  solace  in  the  thought  that  an  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  State,  a  Commissionership  of  Lunacy,  or 
failing  both,  a  Stipendiary  Magistracy,  or  a  Surgeoncy  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Household,  would  recoup  him  for  past  loss  or 
worry.  The  seat  of  Irish  Government — the  Castle — rose 
before  him,  and  castles  in  the  air  floated  gaily  above  it. 

"  The  man  really  lived  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  these 
aerial  structures,"  Harry  Lines  writes,  "  and  in  his  youth  I 
have  listened  by  the  hour  to  his  thick  coming  fancies.  He 
told  me  later  on,  that  this  practice  enabled  him  to  pass 
peaceable  hours  when  surrounded  by  troubles  and  difficulties 
which  he  was  half  afraid  to  face.  There  was  another  pecu- 
liarity. When  he  described  a  scene,  it  was  mentally  before 
his  eyes.  He  saw  the  horse,  the  riders,  their  uniforms,  heard 
the  music  or  the  shouting,  he  saw  women  and  their  dresses, 
he  always  saw  the  (  dare  devils/  and  above  all  he  saw  himself. 
In  his  early  works  he  was  Lorrequer  or  O'Malley ;  towards  the 
middle  and  end  of  his  career,  he  gravitated  into  Kenny  Dodd, 
who  uttered  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  King  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory." 

Lever  himself  thus  wrote  of  a  habit  which  he  fostered,  to 
the  end  : — "  Notwithstanding  all  that  we  hear  said  against 
castle-building,  how  few  among  the  unbought  pleasures  of  life 
are  so  amusing;  nor  are  we  certain  that  these  shadowy  specula- 
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tions — these  ( white  lies  '  that  we  tell  to  our  own  conscience — 
are  not  so  many  incentives  to  noble  deeds  and  generous 
actions.  These  l  imaginary  conversations'  lift  us  out  of  the 
jog-trot  path  of  daily  intercourse,  and  call  up  hopes  and 
aspirations  that  lie  buried  under  the  heavy  load  of  wearisome 
commonplaces  of  which  life  is  made  up,  and  thus  permit  a 
man,  immersed  as  he  may  be  in  the  fatigues  of  a  profession, 
harassed  by  law,  or  worried  by  the  Three  per  Cents.,  to 
be  a  hero  to  his  own  heart  at  least  for  a  few  minutes  once  a 
week.-" 

Lever  had  given  no  decided  answer  to  the  nattering  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  Bentley  ;  and  Addison  waited  upon  him  one  day, 
to  know  if  he  would  not  accept  it.  Lever  ascribed  the 
eagerness  of  Addison  to  a  hope  that  whenever  he  should  hold 
the  helm  of  the  craft,  Addison  might  be  sure  of  employment; 
"  but,  in  truth,  I  would  not  accept  of  him  as  pig  ballast  ! " 

McGlashan  had  a  pruning  knife,  and  Lever  feared  its 
exercise.  He  told  the  publisher  that  he  would  not  think  of 
accepting  a  divided  responsibility,  and  recoiled  from  the  idea 
of  being  the  mere  farceur  of  a  journal.  "It  is  the  conviction, 
right  or  wrong,  that  I  am  qualified  to  conduct  a  magazine, 
that  leads  me  to  desert  what  is  an  easier  path.  I  take  the 
reins  to  try  whether,  with  the  same  cattle,  I  cannot  spin  along 
some  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  vice  six  Irish.  I  propose  to  hold 
a  social  meeting  of  the  staff  when  the  new  reign  will  open,  and 
the  oath  of  allegiauce  be  sworn  to  !  " 

McGlashan  did  not  abuse  this  confidence,  and  offered  hand- 
some terms.  He  motioned  him  to  the  editorial  chair,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  contribute  some  portion  of  a  story 
monthly,  for  which  £100  a  month  or  £1,200  a  year  was  offered, 
with  half  profits  on  all  he  wrote. 

Lever  was  in  high  glee.  Where  was  he  to  be  housed  ? 
was  the  domicile  dry  ?  had  it  lots  of  stabling  ?  what  was  the 
duty  on  furniture,  old  and  new,  and  on  an  old  carriage  ?  what 
of  that  delicious  thought,  an  Elizabethan  cottage  in  Wicklow  ? 
— these  were  some  of  the  questions  he  feverishly  asked.  Mean- 
while, he  wrote  to  Colley  Grattan,  Johnson,  and  others,  telling 
them  to  hold  their  pens  in  readiness  to  aid. 

In  a  perfect  fidget  was  he.  He  could  not  apply  himself  to 
work,  he  said,  until  his  home  became  more  cheerful,  and 
his  plans  fixed.  He  was  all  impatience  to  know  how  soon  he 
was  to  don  his  harness  like  a  spirited  steed,  and  pawed  the 
ground,  so  to  speak,  with  eagerness  to  go  ahead. 

The  Scot  was  hardly  less  elated  when  he  thought  of  his 
"monthly"   being  brought  so  intimately  amongst  the  Minis- 
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terialists.  Removing  the  pen  from  bis  ear,  indulging  in  a 
prolonged  pinch  from  his  mull,  and  giving  himself  a  day's  rest 
from  his  desk,  he  started  on  a  tramp  to  the  country,  where 
he,  at  last,  selected  a  place  likely  to  suit  Lever,  who,  in 
acknowledgment,  said,  that  when  he  had  a  roof  over  him,  he 
would  tell  him,  more  fittingly,  how  much  he  felt  his  zeal  and 
promptitude.  He  begged  of  him  not  to  consult  about  their 
plans  a  certain  connection  of  his,  "  who  had  a  diabolical  faculty 
for  mismanaging  everything  on  which  he  put  his  hand."  This 
weakness  would  seem  to  have  been  a  family  failing,  for  just  as 
Lever  was  about  to  leave  Brussels,  he  writes  to  McGrlashan 
that  he  had  made  a  sad  mess  of  his  horses  and  furniture, 
having  sold  all  his  traps,  just  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  £600  less 
than  he  had  previously  paid.  He  begs  of  him  not  to  mention 
his  folly,  for  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  it  even  to  himself. 
Bills  he  was  paying  twice  over,  having  lost  the  receipts,  and 
he  feared  he  should  be  sent  to  England  like  a  pauper  to  his 
parish  ! 

Pleasant  thoughts  soon  chased  dall  care  away.  Part  of  his 
scheme  was  to  make  a  French  tour  through  Ireland,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  a  French  maid,  and  not  to  speak 
anything  but  broken  English — and  write  the  result  for  the 
magazine.  They  would  go  to  Killarney — the  west — and  even 
the  north — and  Lever  wagered  £100,  would  not  be  detected. 
At  Tullamore,  he  would  not  even  tell  his  own  brother ;  and 
the  thing,  he  added,  would  be  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
successful  humbug  ever  practised  !  Another  project — the 
Weekly  Quiz,  with  sketches  by  "Phiz" — danced  pleasantly 
through  his  fancy ;  not  to  speak  of  The  Blarney,  a  half 
sheet,  small  8vo,  with  a  droll  picture  on  the  cover  of  all  the 
world  blarneying.  The  Duke  blarneying  the  Queen ;  Dan 
the  Paddies  ;  Bulwer  the  Booksellers ;  Brodie  and  the  Doctors 
the  Apothecaries ;  a  Lawyer  the  Attorneys ;  the  Military  the 
Ladies ;  and  "  Harry  Lorrequer "■  everybody !  He  told 
McGlashan  to  advertise  it  for  the  1st  of  April — all  Fool's 
day — and  to  share  the  profits  with  him.  Some  sheets  of  a 
series  to  be  called  "  Noctes  Lorrequeriana  "  he  threw  off,  but 
finally  burnt.  "  O'Leary  in  Belgium,  with  thoughts  on  Bones 
and  Balls,"  shared  the  same  fate. 

In  January,  1842,  Lever  had  resigned  the  rod  of  iEscula- 
pius,  and  sent  word  that  if  any  decent  fellow  worth  taking 
trouble  about  cared  to  grasp  it,  there  was  at  his  service  £600 
per  annum,  which  his  introduction  could  secure  him.  Dr. 
Parkinson  succeeded  to  Lever's  practice  in  Brussels. 

The   Wicklow  mountains  were  covered  with  snow   when 
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their  night -capped  tops  arrested  Lever's  eye,  and  the  ground, 
on  every  side,  was  hard  with  hoary  frost.  The  Sugar  Loaf 
never  looked  more  like  the  monster  cone  to  which  it  had  been 
compared.  He  had  not  been  many  days  in  his  new  house, 
when  illness  plagued  him.  Early  in  February,  he  announced 
himself  as  "  half  dead  with  a  confounded  attack,  and  unable  to 
hear  or  speak. "  He  also  complained  that  the  house,  though 
professedly  a  furnished  one,  far  from  deserved  that  character, 
as  Mrs.  Lever  and  he  had  been  furnishing  it  all  day,  and 
should  necessarily  continue  to  do  till  the  end  of  their 
term. 

In  March,  18  12,  we  find  him  fairly  in  editorial  harness,  and 
ordering  one  of  the  staff  to  prepare  sugar-plum  notices  of  a  new 
book  by  Archbishop  Whateley,  and  of  "  Modern  Flirtations," 
by  Catherine  Sinclair  :  directions  are  given  to  allot  to  the 
prelate  a  good  place  among  the  petticoats.  Lever  had  sat 
up  half  the  night  going  through  the  dropsicsl  MSS.  which 
deluged  his  box,  and  "  I  have  not  found,  by  any  accident,  a 
single  paper  approaching  to  good."  To  such  of  the  writers 
as  he  knew,  he  wrote  direct;  and  as  regards  "the  great 
unknown "  literati,  he  declared  that  they  eminently  deserved 
to  be  such. 

During  the  following  month  he  is  still  found  doing  the 
drudging  duties  of  reader,  rather  than  presiding  as  editorial 
autocrat.  This  time  he  sat  up  all  night.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
were,  he  said,  crude,  ill- digested  trash  :  a  few  were  good,  but 
the  majority  "awfully  bad,  even  unto  Gasparism."  This 
alludes  to  a  tedious  tale,  "  To  be  continued,"  known  as  "  Gaspar 
the  Pirate,"  which  had  appeared  in  the  magazine  prior  to 
Lever's  reign.  A  budget  of  papers  were  duly  sifted,  and 
some  condemned  as  execrable,  including  "  Priestcraft  versus 
Witchcraft."  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  great  rejected  ? 
Coals  were  dear.  Clondalkin  Tower  might  be  retained.  The 
magazine  doubtless  would  need  grouting  from  the  wall,  and  it 
should  not  be  any  more  than  a  pudding,  all  sugar-plums;  but 
no  journal  could  afford  a  trimestrial  paper  such  as  those  he  had 

doomed,    "without    being    most    deservedly    d d."       He 

thought  a  capital  paper  might  be  made  out  of  the  last  will  of 
the  late  editor,  beginning :  "  I,  Anthony  Poplar,  of  sound 
mind  :  but  grievously  suffering  from  various  contributors  ;  do 
give  and  bequeath,  etc.,  all  my  interest,  titles,  letters,  etc.,  in 
1).  TJ.  Mag.  to  my  dearly  beloved  Harry  Lorrequer — with  all 
my  interest,  such  as  it  is,  in  Gaspar  the  Pirate,  whom  I 
earnestly  hope  that  in  proportion  as  the  world  neglects  and 
despises,  he  will  use  kindly  and  affectionately,"  etc.,  etc.    The 
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other  contributors  also  came  in  for  a  share.  Anthony  Poplar 
was  the  nom  deplume  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stanford,  original  editor 
of  the  .D.  U.M. 

If  Le^er  discharged  drudging  duties,  he  also  undertook  the 
role  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  we  find  him  pressing 
upon  the  best  of  the  staff,  such  as  Hayman,  cheques,  not, 
he  said,  as  an  adequate  remuneration  for  their  aid,  but  such  as 
the  proprietors  had  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  Rev.  John  Lever,  though  he  took  care  to  say  that  all 
such  criticism  is  somewhat  out  of  his  line,  lest  no  opportunity 
of  putting  Charles  "in  heart  "  by  words  of  encouragement, 
which  he  well  knew,  from  experience,  he  at  all  times  needed. 
He  thought  "  Jack  Hinton  "  began  promisingly,  and  that  Cross 
Corney  was  capable  of  being  made  very  much  of — enough,  in 
fact,  to  compensate  for  the  death  of  Mickey  Free.  The  illus- 
trations he  liked  not  much,  unless  Corney ;  the  points  he 
said  were  muddy  and  confused,  and  he  declared  that  "  Phiz  " 
always  succeeded  best  with  single  figures,  or  a  group  of 
three. 

Lever,  thus  spurred,  worked  with  a  will  on  "  Jack  Hinton." 
A  preface  to  it,  issued  in  1859,  but  afterwards  withdrawn, 
naively  states  that  "  for  the  characters  of  his  story,  there  is  nob 
one  for  which  he  had  not  l a  real  sitter; '  "  and  that  for  Mrs. 
P.  Rooney,  Father  Loftus,  Mahon,  O'Grady,  Tipperary  Joe,  and 
even  Corney  himself,  "I  have  scarcely  added  a  touch  which 
Nature  has  not  given  them,  while,  assuredly,  I  have  failed  to 
impart  many  a  fine  and  delicate  tint  far  above  t  the  reach  of — 
my — art/  which  might  have  presented  them  in  stronger  lights 
than  I  have  dared  to  attempt."  The  final  preface,  dated 
Trieste,  1872,  declares  that  he  had  not  to  draw  on  imagination 
for  these  characters,  but  that  he  never  heard  one  correct  guess 
as  to  the  originals.  On  the  latter  point  he  does  not  enlighten 
us,  but  the  late  Rev.  W.  Comyn,  P.P.  of  Kilkee,  as  he  lolled  in 
his  easy  chair,  sat,  it  will  be  remembered,  for  the  portrait  of 
Father  Tom.  His  character  is  believed  to  have  also  furnished 
the  material  which  enabled  Lever  in  other  books  to  draw 
his  sacerdotal  sketches.  Our  author's  early  life  embraced  solely 
Protestant  society,  and  until  he  met  the  priests  of  Clare  he 
knew  nothing  of  their  order.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
priest  in  Lever's  eye  was  Maguire,  the  famous  controversialist ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  he  ever  met  Maguire,  unless  casually 
travelling  by  canal  boat  or  coach.  He  belonged  to  the  diocese 
of  Kilmore,  in  which  Lever  at  no  time  lived.  The  Father  Tom 
whom  on  a  drizzling  day  he  met  on  board  the  boat,  playing 
five  and  ten  with  a  Quaker,  paying  compliments  to  Mrs.  Carney, 
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drinking  punch,  and  engaged  in  controversial  tilt,  does  not 
seem  the  same  Father  Tom  whom  we  know  and  love  through 
the  remainder  of  the  story.*  The  chief  part  of  the  scene  is 
quoted  in  Fraser  of  the  day  by  Dr.  Maginn;  and  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  "  this  priest,  gentle  reader,  shadowed  out 
to  you,  is  Tom  Maguire,  a  man  of  mighty  frame  in  almost  every 
way  in  which  fame  can  be  won  by  a  civilian,  and  who  deserves 
to  be  celebrated  hereafter  as  we  ourselves  can  celebrate  him." 
Fraserj  though  expressing  what  seems  authorized  announce- 
ments, is  repudiated  in  Lever's  letters  of  the  time,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  more  injurious  than  useful  to  him. 

Those  who  remember  Maginn,  or  his  picture  in  "  Prout," 
presiding  at  the  head  of  a  genial  group,  will  not  be  suprised  to 
hear  that  he  longed  to  know  Lever.  "  We  had  rather,"  he 
writes,  "  borrow  money  to  drink  with  the  author  of '  O'Malley ' 
than  get  drunk  at  the  costliest  expense  of  any  other  scribbler." 
He  would  indeed  have  been  a  welcome  accession  to  a  board 
round  which  Southey,  Coleridge,  Hook,  Hogg,  Ainsworth, 
Thackeray,  Croker,  Gait,  Mahoney,  Murphy,  and  Moir, 
clustered.  Lever  and  Maginn,  however,  never  met.  The 
witty  critic  fell  with  the  leaves  in  1842;  and  his  final  allu- 
sions to  Lever  appeared  after  his  death. 

As  regards  Maguire,  the  sketch  which  Maginn  relished  is 
a  broad  caricature,  though  dashed  off  with  the  strength  of  a 
Hogarth  and  the  piquancy  of  a  Cham.  Maguire  was  a  frequent 
guest  of  Pat  Brophy,  famous  for  slang  anecdotes,  who  told  us 
that  the  moment  "any  joke  of  Border  Land"  was  raised,  no 
bust  of  St.  Patrick  could  present  a  more  impassive  gravity. 
The  sketch  on  board  the  boat  cannot,  therefore,  be  like  him. 
It  seems  to  have  been  rapidly  made,  not  by  a  fireside  friend, 
but  by  a  fellow-passenger  alive  to  peculiarities  of  character,  and 
keenly  on  the  watch  to  seize  them.  Maguire  was  just  the  man 
— if  introduced  to  Lever — to  detect  his  design,  and  fold  himself 
in  reserve.  A  less  astute  priest  was  presented  in  the  person 
of  Father  Comyns,  with  whom  Lever  was  well  acquainted,  and 
he  thereupon  rolled  the  two  into  one.  The  Father  Tom  of  the 
canal  boat  altogether  alters  as  the  tale  proceeds.  Lever  worked 
somewhat  on  the  principle  adopted  by  Dickens,  whose  bio- 
grapher has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  how  this  sort  of  thing  is 
done.  We  learn  that  "  nothing  complete  is  ever  taken  from 
life  by  a  genuine  writer,  but  only  leading  traits,  or  such  as 
may  give  greater  finish  ;  and  that  the  fine  artist  will  embody 
in  his  portraiture  of  one  person  his  experiences  of  many." 

John  Lever's  "  God  speed  !  "  his  counsel  and  his  correc- 
*  See  "  Jack  Hintc-D,"  ch.  xix. 
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tion,  proved  of  real  use  to  Charles.     From  St.  Catherine's,  on 
the  20th  January,  1842,  he  writes  : — 

u  Jack  goes  on  flourishingly — the  dialogue  is  piquant  and 
racy — and  without  the  bustle  of  '  O'Malley.'  The  incidents 
follow  after  one  another  in  natural  succession.  Let  me  call 
your  attention,  however,  to  the  extraordinary  hallucination  of 
pp.  83  and  94,  in  which  the  same  individual  is  alternately  Lord 
George  or  Lord  Dudley,  De  Yere,  or  Herbert,  as  the  printer 
pleases.  The  author  must  choose  what  name  to  call  his  man 
by,  and  then  let  him  have  no  alias.  As  for  the  f  Portrait  of 
the  Author/  the  likeness  is  most  spirited  and  striking ;  a  little 
too  much  of  fierte  of  air — but  altogether  excellent.  'Tis 
Charley  himself — especially  forehead  and  eye." 

The  worthy  parson  goes  on  to  say  that  there  was  good  taste 
and  good  sense  shown  by  Charles  in  not  bringing  his  people 
out — he  had  already  given  us  some  good  duels — and  need  not 
fight  over  again.  He  added  a  wish  that  it  had  not  been  said 
that  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  an  emblem  of  eternity."  A 
flattering  notice  is  enclosed  "  to  put  him  in  good-humour  and 
sharpen  his  pen." 

J  ohn  Lever  knew  his  brother's  nature  well.  "  Newspapers," 
writes  Charles,  "  are  the  spurs  that  make  me  spring  to  exertion 
when  disposed  to  be  idle,  which  is  my  natural  tendency,  alas 
and  alack  !  " 

In  sheltering  his  own  name,  and  concocting,  as  he  believed, 
imaginary  ones  like  Monsoon,  Lever  little  dreamt  that  a  verit- 
able Jack  Hinton  would  turn  up  in  Wexford.* 

The  many  families  whose  names  he  had  borrowed  richly 
enjoyed  an  amusing  retribution  which  fell  upon  him  at  this 
time.  "  Charles  Lever,  the  Man  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
by  the  Eev.  W.  Gresley,  M.A.,  was  published  in  London. 
The  tale  set  forth  the  career,  from  cradle  to  grave,  of  a 
remarkable  character  described  throughout  as  Charles  Lever,  f 
The  annoyance  with  which  our  author  read  such  passages  as 
the  following  may  be  guessed  : — "  Placed  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a   Christian   household,  all  the  better  feelings  of  Charles 

*  Besides  making  contemporary  public  characters  figure  under  a  half- veiled 
guise,  Lever,  in  a  later  book,  successfully  tried  the  experiment  of  introducing 
prolonged  allusions  to  some  by  name— amongst  others  to  Cardinal  Cullen — but 
never  availed  himself  of  the  vast  power  at  his  command  of  placing  in  a 
ludicrous  light  men  to  whom  his  traditional  prejudices  had  been  opposed.  He 
goes  farther,  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Kenny  Dodd  an  earnest  protest 
against  some  strictures  on  Dr.  Cullen  for  an  opinion  held  by  him. 

f  A  letter  addressed  to  us  by  the  widow  of  Canon  Gresley  states  that  the 
coincidence  of  name  was  purely  accidental.  But  this  was  not  so  provoking  as 
the  case  of  the  adventurer  Graham,  who,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Lever,  was 
charged  with  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
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Lever's  heart  revived  and  expanded ;  his  conviction  of  his 
own  errors  became  daily  fixed  more  deeply;  his  faith  in 
Christ  waxed  stronger,  and  his  resolutions  of  amendment  more 
confirmed"  (p.  216).  To  Dr.  Gresley's  book  our  author,  in 
his  "  Notice  Preliminary  of  O'Leary,"  made  allusion. 

Lever,  who  from  boyhood  possessed  ' '  the  give  and  take  " 
of  good  society,  was  always  au  fait  in  the  salon,  especially  if 
a  race  ball  or  a  hunt  ball ;  but  it  is  in  the  open  air,  clearing  a 
five-barred  gate,  guiding  a  runaway  Croydon ;  heading  a 
column;  pursuing  a  flirtation  in  some  romantic  dell;  or,  by 
vast  strength  of  lungs  and  muscle,  rescuing  some  dear  Gralway 
girl  from  wild  Atlantic  waves,  that  he  always  appears 
at  his  best.  Some  of  his  finest  heroines  are  those  who  well 
know  the  secret  of  planting  roses  in  their  cheeks  by  a  keen 
relish  of  out-door  life. 

"  Diamond  cut  diamond "  was  exemplified  in  the  career 

of  that  Bird  of  Paradise,  who  could  bring  down  her  bird  at 

sixty  yards  ! 

"  She'd  ride  a  wall,  she'd  draw  a  team, 
Or  with  a  fly  she'd  whip  a  stream, 
Or  maybe  sing  you  '  Eousseau's  Dream,' 

For  nothing  could  escape  her  ; 
I've  seen  her,  too,  upon  my  word — 
At  sixty  yards  bring  down  her  bird. 
On  I  she  charm'd  all  the  Forty-Third, 

Did  lovely  Mary  Draper  1  " 

As  a  physician,  Lever  knew  the  importance  of  the  open 
air  in  producing  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  His 
seasonable  descriptions,  sometimes  redolent  of  the  hawthorn, 
but  more  frequently  braced  by  the  scent  of  the  heather  or 
the  aroma  of  Atlantic  sea-weed,  equal  those  of  Scott,  and 
surpass  Smollett's.  But,  unlike  Scott,  he  cared  little  for 
archaeological  attraction.  A  review  he  wrote  of  Ot way's 
"  Connaught "  says: — "We  are  too  eager  to  breathe  the 
mountain  air  to  wait,  on  any  account  whatever,  at  Cong. 
Away  !  we  care  nothing  for  your  caves — f  Our  heart's  in  the 
highlands.'  We  are  hill-folk — no  troglodytes.  Don't 
attempt  to  stop  us  with  Patrick's  tooth!  Your  crozier? 
would  it  serve  us  for  a  walking  staff  ?  would  it  help  us  up  the 
long  hill  at  Minterown  ?  " 

To  the  last,  he  continued  his  open  air  system,  though 
sometimes  in  a  novel  way.  When  boating,  as  he  daily  did, 
in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  he  would  lie,  often  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  on  his  back,  gazing  on  the  bright  blue  sky,  and 
breathing  the  bracing  air. 

The  glimpses  of  Galway  belles  and  balls  disclosed  by  his 
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tales  bear  so  strong  an  impress  of  intimate  personal 
acquaintance,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  from  Major 
Darcy  that  Lever's  figure  at  Gal  way  dances  is  now,  after 
thirty  years,  clearly  before  him — his  face  redolent  of  enjoy- 
ment;  his  limbs  all  activity;  his  coat  thrown  back,  and 
displaying  a  large  amount  of  snow-white  vest  and  shirt. 

"  The  genius  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,"  he  writes,  "  uses 
Connaught  as  a  species  of  literary  store-farm.  Ulster, 
Leinster,  and  Munster,  breed  men  of  genius  who,  so  soon 
as  they  have  exhausted  their  own  provinces  of  lay  and  legend, 
incontinently  cross  the  Shannon  to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare 
against  Fin  Varra  and  Grana  Uaile.  These  they  rob  and 
pillage  without  mercy ;  driving  preys  of  ghost  stories,  and 
taking  black  mail  of  songs  and  tunes  as  unceremoniously  as 
ever  the  Finns  of  old  lifted  sheep  and  black  cattle.  Mean- 
while, the  Connasians  go  on  coshering,  and  story  telling, 
and  droning  on  their  bagpipes;  fighting,  joking,  ghost- 
seeing;  acting  comedies  and  romances  every  day;  but  never 
dreaming  of  taking  pen  in  hand  to  turn  themselves  to 
account ;  "  *  and  again,  "  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  eat 
down  a  corcass  meadow  as  to  exhaust  this  El  Dorado  of 
material,  by  transporting  into  it  any  given  number  of 
tourists,  statists,  legend-hunters,  whim-catchers,  trait- 
trappers,  and  historians."  This  remark  was  a  propos  to 
Cassar  Otway,  who,  in  1839,  made  a  gallant  dash  into  Joyce's 
country,  and  came  back  laden  with  spoil.  Wilde  took  the 
hint  thus  dropped,  and  produced  his  book  on  Connaught. 
Some  of  Lever's  most  amusing  stories  were  drawn  from  the 
life  of  Mr.  Giles  Eyre,  Master  of  the  Galway  Hounds. 

If  Lever  caused  laughter,  he  could  also  bring  tears.  Less 
expert  in  killing  than  in  creating,  as  much  cannot  be  said  of 
him,  as  of  Dickens,  that  Paul  Dombey's  death  placed  a  whole 
nation  in  mourning ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  the  death  of 
Mary  Martin  is,  in  pathetic  touch,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Little  Nell.  The  graphic  strength  of  Lever's  sketches,  and 
his  depth  of  social  diagnoses,  derived  an  element  of  success 
from  his  role  of  physician.  The  picture  of  a  sick  chamber  in 
"  Luttrell  of  Arran,"  and  the  dying  girl,  pallid  on  her  pillow, 
but  united  in  mock  marriage  by  a  false  priest  at  her  bedside, 
is  full  of  dramatic  strength.  In  "  Luttrell,"  too,  is  graphically 
described  that  attendance  by  the  bedside  of  a  fair  and  dying 
patient,  for  which  the  doctor  will  accept  no  fee  but  a  tress  of 
her  golden  hair. 

In  the  knowledge  drawn  from  medical  practice,  Dr.  Lever 
*  D.  U.  M.,  August,  1839,  p.  124. 
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continued  to  hold  a  vantage  ground.  "  The  life  of  a  physician," 
he  writes,  "  has  nothing  so  rewarding,  nothing  so  cheering,  so 
full  of  hearty  encouragement,  as  in  the  occasional  friendships 
to  which  it  opens  the  way.  The  doctor  attains  to  a  degree 
of  intimacy,  and  stands  on  a  footing  of  confidence  so  entirely 
exceptional,  that,  if  personal  qualities  lend  aid  to  the  position, 
his  intercourse  becomes  friendship.  Whether,  therefore,  my 
old  career  gave  me  any  assistance  in  new  roads,  whether  it 
imparted  to  me  any  habits  of  investigation  as  applicable  to 
the  full,  in  morals  as  to  matter,  it  certainly  imparted  to  me 
the  happy  accident  of  standing  on  good  terms  with — I  was 
going  to  say — my  patient,  and  perhaps  no  better  word  could 
be  found  for  him  who  has  heard  me  so  long,  trusted  me  so 
much,  given  me  so  large  a  share  of  his  favour,  and  come  to 
look  on  me  with  such  friendliness." 

Here  is  one  of  Lever's  curiosities  of  medical  experience. 
A  stud-groom  of  the  King  of  Holland  had  been  under  his 
care  for  ague.  He  got  well,  and  on  his  return  to  the  Hague 
thought  proper  to  visit  his  former  doctor — the  King's 
physician — to  show  himself  cured  and  extol  Lever's  merits. 
The  Dutch  M.D.  was  amazed  at  what  he  conceived  a  small 
miracle,  and  hearing  that  the  wonderful  man  who  worked  it 
was  an  author,  despatched  an  express  to  Brussels  for  Dr. 
Lever's  works.  They  sent  him  "  Lorrequer"  and"  O'Malley," 
and  the  luckless  leech  nearly  lost  his  senses  at  the  shock, 
besides  being  made  the  laughing  stock  of  Holland,  where 
the  whole  story  was  known,  from  the  king  downwards. 
Lever  said,  as  he  told  this  anecdote,  that  in  college  he  learned 
that  Homer  should  be  read  for  his  anatomy  alone ;  but  he 
had  never  dreamt  of  "  Lorrequer's  practice  of  physic " 
becoming  a  handbook  for  the  faculty.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  "  Lorrequer  practising  Physic/'  from  the  pencil  of  "  Phiz," 
richly  illustrates  a  chapter  of  his  wonderful  "  Confessions." 

Lever  complained  that  a  garbled  version  of  "O'Malley" 
had  been  published  at  Paris  under  the  title  of  "  Deux  Filles 
et  Maries,"  the  greatest  sting  being  that  the  scribe  passed  off 
the  thing  as  his  own — though  on  reflection,  Lever  felt  little 
inclined  to  contest  the  parentage.  With  greater  chagrin  he 
read  in  successive  issues  of  a  leading  New  York  journal 
continued  chapters  of  "Major  O'Connor,  by  the  author  of 
'Charles  O'Malley  ';  "  but  a  manifesto  from  Lever'  publishers, 
in  August,  1841,  brands  it  as  a  forgery. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

<4  Nuts  and  Nut-crackers  "—The  Viceregal  Court— Candidate  for  Parliament— 
O'Sullivan— The  Menagerie  Dinners  at  Templeogue— Recollections  of 
Lever  by  Old  Fjiends — Thackeray — "Arthur  O'Leary." 

In  April,  1842,  Lever  publicly  entered  on  his  editorial  duties. 
To  select  a  literary  workshop  in  a  spot  not  likely  to 
be  bored  by  barrel-organs  or  fussy  visitors,  would  seem, 
with  McGlashan,  to  have  been  a  primary  object ;  but  pend- 
ing the  search  we  find  Lever  at  Thornhill,  Stillorgan,  for 
a  brief  sejour,  and,  later,  at  Woodpark,  Kingstown.  Temple- 
ogue, a  popular  spa  in  the  last  century,  but  latterly,  like  those 
of  Lucan  and  Finglass,  deserted,  was  eventually  chosen  as  the 
ground  whereon  to  pitch  his  camp. 

The  chief  feature  of  Lever's  first  number  was  a  sketch,  pen 
and  pencilled,  of  Moore.  Prefixed  to  the  magazine  we  find  an 
address  from  the  new  editor,  with  a  tribute  to  the  redeeming 
virtues  of  its  previous  career.  "  Seeking  by  every  available 
means,  and  at  every  occasion,  opportunities  of  benefiting  our 
native  country,  illustrating  its  antiquities,  elevating  its  literary 
tastes,  fostering  its  art  and  encouraging  its  industry;  and 
above  all  seeking  to  induce,  on  the  common  ground  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  a  bond  of  union  between  men  of  all  parties 
and  denominations,  while  at  the  same  time  it  never  compro- 
mised a  principle  nor  flinched  from  its  avowed  opinions/'' 

But  he  saw  room  for  improvement.  "  Some  time  must 
elapse  before  I  can  hope  to  accomplish  the  whole,  or  even  the 
greater  part,  of  my  wishes.  I  have  succeeded  to  an  estate 
with  certain  vested  rights,  and,  although  the  old  leases  shall 
not  in  some  instances  have  renewals,  yet  while  running  my 
life  against  them,  I  shall,  I  trust,  treat  the  tenants  in  posses- 
sion with  every  due  courtesy.  Lastly,  to  all  anonymous  con- 
tributors, I  would  say  that,  gout  excepted,  I  am  by  nature  of 
a  '  temperament  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down/  yet  that  I 
have  really  no  sympathy  in  common  with  that  large  and  ami- 
able class  who  send  100  pages  of  ill-written  MS.  and  expect  a 
reply  by  return.-"  His  corps  being  ample  for  all  purposes,  he 
begged,  therefore,  to  be  spared  either  the  labour  of  replying 

12 
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to  unsought-for  applications,  or  the  rudeness  of  leaving  them 
unanswered. 

This  address  was  written  before  Lever  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  team.  Distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view. 
On  taking  the  reins  he  found  his  cattle — as  he  tells  the  Rev. 
Edward  Johnson,  in  June,  1842 — "  as  groggy  a  set  of  screws 
as  ever  man  held  in  harness/'  adding,  "  God  forgive  me  for 
my  editorial  puff  of  them."  By  degrees  he  got  rid  of  the 
worst,  and  enlisted  more  muscular  aid. 

His  "  Nuts  and  Nut-crackers M  were  now  in  hand.  He 
wisely  felt  that  the  popular  topics  of  the  day  would  afford  him 
abundant  matter  for  ridicule,  and  sometimes  for  sharp  satire. 
But  he  desired  anonymity  because  its  personalities,  like  its 
politics,  would  hit  all  sides ;  and  more  freedom  would  thereby 
be  allowed  to  him.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  expressed  a  wish  to  attend 
the  court  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  De  Grey.  Isaac  Butt,  whose 
long  horsehair  wig  made  him  look  an  oracle  of  wisdom,  accom- 
panied Lever  to  the  Castle.  Both  halted  en  route  at  Mr. 
Spencer's  house,  and  partook  of  some  refreshment  while  giving 
a  finishing  touch  to  their  dress.  "  The  O'Donoghue" — a  book 
produced  during  his  stay  in  Ireland — contains  a  chapter  headed 
"  St.  Patrick's  Ball,"  in  which  the  hero,  when  attending  those 
scenes  for  the  first  time,  is  described  as  feeling  "  a  bit  nerv- 
ous"; and  from  the  account  given  of  Lever  by  early  friends 
some  personal  experience  possibly  exists  in  the  detail.  This 
feeling  of  diffidence  was  cured  by  whispered  counsel  in  a  way 
specially  characteristic  of  Dublin  society.  "  With  such  success 
did  he  demolish  reputations — so  fatally  did  his  sarcasms  depre- 
ciate those  against  whom  they  were  directed — that  ere  long, 
Mark  moved  along  in  utter  contempt  for  that  gorgeous  throng 
which  at  first  had  impressed  him  so  profoundly.  To  hear  that 
the  proud-looking  general,  his  coat  a  blaze  of  orders,  was  a 
coward ;  that  the  benign  and  mild-faced  judge  was  merciless 

*  One  of  his  first  (:  Nuts  "  was  a  pinch  for  the  Christian  Examiner,  which 
brought  a  protest  from  the  Rev.  John  Lever.  Canon  Hayman,  a  contri- 
butor to  this  Evangelical  organ,  tells  us  that  John  was  not  pleased  at  a 
remark  about  "talking  shop."  "  Lorrequer  averred  that  multitudes  never 
fell  into  the  error  of  talking  of  their  professions— he  had  '  dined  a  dozen  times 
in  compauy  with  parsons,  yet  he  never  heard  a  word  of  piety  from  them*  This 
remark,  made  in  pure  frivolity,  was  taken  hold  of  by  some  dullard  who  could 
not  see  its  humour,  and  poor  Lever  was  hauled  up  before  the  public  as  an 
insulter  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  At  the  very  moment  that  men  like  Mortimer 
O' Sullivan  were  thoroughly  enjoying  the  joke,  he  felt  the  injustice  with  which 
he  was  treated.  He  wrote  to  me  at  the  time,  as  you  will  see,  asking  whether  I 
was  offended  at  his  levity  1  I  could  only  reply,  that  I  laughed  over  and  over 
again  at  his  witticism— adding,  however,  that  I  feared  his  observation  was 
often  well  founded." 
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and  unrelenting;  that  the  bishop,  whose  simple  bearing 
and  gentle  quietude  of  manner  were  most  winning,  was  in 
reality  a  crafty  place-hunter  and  a  subtle  intriguant — such 
were  the  lessons  Talbot  poured  into  his  ear,  while  amid 
the  ranks  of  beauty  still  more  deadly  calumnies  pointed  all 
he  said." 

Lever  held  aloof  from  general  society  in  Dublin,  but,  the 
ice  once  broken,  he  liked  a  dance  at  the  Castle  balls.  How 
often  in  criticism,  printed  and  oral,  has  he  been  represented  as 
"  the  rollicking  and  roystering  novelist";  but  the  thorough 
purity  of  his  heart  when  in  the  height  of  festive  fun  is  shown 
by  what  he  says  of  Jullien's  "  Irish  Quadrilles,"  then  all  the 
rage.  In  his  ffNuts"  he  deprecates  "  the  introduction  of 
airs  heard  only  at  riotous  carousals  and  roistering  festi- 
vals ;  whose  every  bar  is  associated  with  words  which  in 
his  maturer  years  he  blushes  to  have  listened  to  !  He  stares 
about  him  in  wonderment  for  a  moment,  he  forgets  that  the 
young  lady  who  dances  with  such  evident  enjoyment  of  the 
air  is  ignorant  of  its  history ;  he  watches  her  sparkling  eyes 
and  animated  gesture  without  remembering  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  associations  at  which  her  partner  is  perhaps 
smirking;  he  sees  her  vis-d-vis  exchanging  looks  with  his 
friend  that  denote  their  estimation  of  the  music ;  and,  in  very 
truth,  so  puzzled  is  he,  he  begins  to  distrust  his  senses.  The 
air  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  another  no  less  known,  no  less 
steeped  in  the  same  class  of  associations,  and  so  to  the  end,  till 
the  whole  is  capped  with  a  melody  to  which  even  the  restraints 
of  society  are  scarcely  able  to  prevent  a  humming  accompani- 
ment of  concurring  voices,  and — these  are  the  Irish  Quad- 
rilles !  If  we  wished  for  a  set,  how  many  good  and  suitable 
airs  have  we  not  already  at  our  hands  ?  Is  not  our  national 
music  proverbially  rich,  and  in  the  very  character  of  music  that 
would  suit  us  ?  Are  there  not  airs  in  hundreds  whose  very 
names  are  linked  with  pleasing  and  poetic  memories  admirably 
adapted  ?  Why  commit  the  choice  to  a  foreigner  who  knew 
nothing  of  them,  nor  of  us  ?  And  why  allow  him  to  introduce 
into  our  drawing-rooms,  through  the  means  of  a  quadrille  band, 
a  class  of  reminiscences  which  suggest  levity  in  young  men 
and  shame  in  old  ones  ?  "  * 

*  Lever's  nice  delicacy  of  feeling  when  in  full-blooded  manhood  is  here 
seen.  Jullien's  reign,  marked  by  flourish  of  trumpets  and  din  of  drum,  was  a 
bright  one.  But  at  a  concert  one  night  in  Dublin,  having  been  urged  to  give 
an  encore,  he  lost  temper,  and  called  his  audience  "  a  sixpenny  mob."  The 
benches  were  torn  up,  the  orchestra  smashed,  the  chandeliers  pulled  down,  and 
Jullien  himself,  with  dishevelled  ringlets,  fled  from  a  throne  which  he  never 
afterwards  ventured  to  reascend. 
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Over  the  gates  of  Bandon  was  once  inscribed  : 

"  Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist, 
May  enter  here,  but  not  a  Papist." 

This  stronghold  Lever  felt  a  passing  fancy,  if  not  to  represent, 
at  least  publicly  to  aspire  to,  believing  that  by  this  course  he 
would  gain  favour  with  the  great  party  then  in  power.  In 
politics  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good-humoured  Conservative, 
and  the  thought  of  standing  for  Bandon  occurred  to  him 
merely  as  a  stroke  of  business,  not  unmixed  with  the  waggery 
inseparable  from  his  nature. 

McGlashan,  backed  by  the  Bev.  John  Lever,  continued  to 
urge  anonymity  ;  but  our  author  finally  disregarded  the  counsel 
of  both,  and  the  last  number  of  ' '  Jack  Hinton  "  displayed  "  By 
Charles  Lever,  Esq." 

There  was  nothing  amused  him  more,  while  living  at  Kings- 
town, than  the  people  he  met  in  the  train.  The  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Bailway  had  shot  into  activity  within  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  his  appointment  to  Derry  and  return  to 
Ireland.  Lever  said  that  if  the  wise  Caliph  who  studied  man- 
kind by  sitting  on  the  bridge  at  Bagdad  had  lived  in  Dublin, 
and  in  our  times,  he  certainly  would  have  become  a  subscriber 
to  this  railway,  where  for  ten  pounds  per  annum  he  might 
have  indulged  his  peculiar  vein  and  obtained  a  greater  insight 
into  character,  inasmuch  as  the  objects  of  his  investigation 
would  be  all  sitting  shots.  Segur's  "  Quatre  Ages  de  la  Vie," 
he  added,  "never  marked  out  mankind  like  the  half-hour 
trains."  To  the  careless  observer  the  company  would  appear 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  but 
Lever  read  every  face  with  profit.  The  8.30  train  he  found 
was  filled  with  attorneys.  "  The  ways  of  Providence  are  in- 
scrutable :  it  arrives  safely  in  Dublin/''  By  the  9.0  train  comes 
a  fresh,  jovial-looking  set  of  fellows,  with  bushy  whiskers,  and 
geraniums  in  button-holes.  Ihey  are  traders,  but  have,  how- 
ever, half  an  acre  divided  into  meadow  and  tillage  near  Kings- 
town. 9.30,  the  housekeepers'  train;  10.0,  the  barristers'. 
"Fierce  faces  lookout  at  the  weather  with  the  stern  glance 
they  are  accustomed  to ;  and  stare  at  the  sun  in  the  face  as 
though  to  say,  '  None  of  your  prevarication  with  me.  Answer 
me,  on  your  oath,  is  it  to  rain  or  not  ?  ' "  At  10.30  the  doctors 
return,  and  at  11.0  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure — men  Lever 
confessed  rather  difficult  of  detection — travel  in  pairs. 

Templeogue  House,  into  which  he  finally  settled  down,  is 
described  as  the  former  resort  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  is 
one  of  several  other  mansions  in  which  King  James  is  tradi- 
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tionally  said  to  have  slept  on  the  night  of  his  defeat  at  the 
Boyne.  Its  great  courtyards,  with  their  impregnably  high 
walls  and  gate  piers  twenty  feet  high,  the  old  Dutch  waterfall, 
terraced  walks,  gigantic  grottoes,  expansive  gardens,  and 
avenues  of  elms,  attest  the  former  importance  of  Templeogue 
House ;  and  a  subterranean  passage  is  said  to  pass  under  the 
road.  Its  sweeping  avenue  is  entered  by  a  massive  old  iron 
gate  between  high  piers,  topped  by  globes  of  granite.  Around 
it  quietude  reigns,  broken  only  by  the  rush  of  foaming  water 
and  the  groans  of  a  ponderous  wheel,  which,  with  the  lofty 
mill  in  front,  presents  a  picturesque  view,  reminding  one  of 
the  scene  in  "  La  Sonnarabula,"  while  farther  off  stands  Mont- 
pelier  and  its  castellated  tower,  once  the  resort  of  the  iC  Hell-fire 
Club."  The  sward — part  of  it  suggestive  of  "  Green  Grow  the 
Rushes,  O,"  the  rest  of  "  Shamrock  so  Green" — was  prettily 
laid  out,  and  quite  to  Lever's  taste.  Templeogue  latterly  had 
not  been  much  frequented  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure ;  but 
genial  men  whom  he  brought  to  his  house  made  it  most 
enjoyable.  Men  of  wit  and  letters  were  by  degrees  recruited, 
generally  summoned  by  such  welcome  missives  as  "  Come 
and  dine  to  meet  the  magazine."  On  those  occasions  "  he 
handled  his  reins  so  dexterously  in  driving  his  team,  and 
used  his  whip  (on  the  rare  occasions  that  he  did  so)  with 
such  skill  and  judgment,  that  you  heard  but  the  crack  that 
cheered  and  stimulated,  and  not  the  lash  that  kept  all  to  the 
traces." 

"  I  had  drawn  around  me  a  circle  of  men  of  great  and 
varied  powers,"  he  writes  from  Trieste,  before  his  death ;  "  and 
when  1  mention  such  names  as  Archer  Butler,  Petrie,  Bishop 
Griffin,  Isaac  Butt,  Mortimer  0' Sullivan,  etc.,  I  may  be  be- 
lieved when  I  assert  that  conversation  took  a  range,  and  was 
maintained  with  a  brilliancy,  that  left  us  nothing  to  regret 
of  the  more  famous  gatherings  at  Holland  or  Gore  House. 
Indeed,  Thackeray  himself  assured  me  had  met  no  such  col- 
lective agreeability  anywhere." 

"  These  were  halcyon  days  for  the  corps  of  the  Irish 
periodical.  To  that  pleasant  retreat  resorted  all  the  best 
spirits  that  could  be  found — men  of  letters,  men  of  art,  who- 
ever could  play  a  good  game  of  whist,  tell  a  good  story,  or 
sing  a  good  song — all  found  a  hearty  welcome.  Here  the 
material  of  the  next  number  was  often  discussed,  many  a 
bright  fancy  envoked,  and  many  a  bright  thought  born. 
No  one  shone  with  greater  lustre  than  the  host  himself. 
No  matter  who  began  to  talk,  somehow  ere  long  we  all 
found   ourselves   listeners.      How   this    happened   one   never 
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stopped  to  consider.  A  spiritual  magnetism,  whose  operations 
were  unseen,  but  whose  effects  were  visible  enough,  drew  us 
all  to  him;  and  his  cheery  laugh — for  he  laughed  with  all  his 
heart — was  the  most  infectious  thing  in  the  world,  and  set  the 
table  in  a  roar." 

"  If/'  writes  Lever  himself,  "  the  men  who  wrote  were  all 
more  or  less  engrossed  in  their  several  careers  as  churchmen, 
barristers,  and  physicians,  and  there  was  consequently  less  of 
that  bond  of  professional  spirit  which  they  who  make  literature 
a  career  possess,  there  was  on  the  other  hand  a  great  breadth 
from  the  diversity  of  daily  occupation,  vast  variety  from 
the  divers  contrasts  of  experiences,  and  a  total  absence 
of  all  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  that  unhappily  attend  men 
when  seeking  distinction  by  the  same  road.  I  will  not  say 
that  quizzing,  a  very  Irish  defect,  was  not  rife  amongst  us, 
and  that  any  lapses  into  tall  talk,  or  any  slips  of  '  sentimen- 
tality' in  an  article,  would  not  have  met  very  summary 
punishment  as  we  sat  after  dinner ;  but  on  the  whole  there 
was  great  good  humour  and  great  good  fellowship,  and 
to  the  very  few  who  remain — for,  alas !  the  ranks  are 
grievously  thinned — my  heart  warms  as  I  write  these  words 
of  memory/' 

Among  the  "  physicians"  was  Wilde.  ((  On  one  occasion 
he  wanted  Wilde  to  come  and  meet  at  dinner  some  friends  he 
had  assembled,  and  calling  at  his  house,  was  told  that  the 
doctor  could  not  possibly  appear.  Being  denied  several  times, 
my  uncle  at  last  put  his  handkerchief  in  bandage  form  over 
one  of  his  merry  twinkling  eyes.  This  expedient  brought 
the  oculist  to  the  door  in  a  moment ;  the  rencontre  ending  in  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  success  of  the  trick,  which  continued  that 
evening  to  afford  much  amusement  at  Templeogue."  * 

It  often  happened  that  when  Lever  produced  something 
he  considered  specially  good,  McGlashan  condemned  it,  while 
the  things  he  thought  his  worst  proved,  as  frequently,  hits. 
Canon  Hayman  pronounced  "O'Leary"  a  masterpiece,  and 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  regards  it  his  best. 
In  January,  1842,  Lever  begs  Hayman,  if  he  loved  him, 
not  to  mention  "  O'Leary."  "I  detest  it  from  my  heart; 
but  being  obliged  to  do  something  for  the  magazine,  I 
patched  up  that  stuff,  which  takes  labour  to  read,  but  none  to 
write  !  " 

Encouraged    by   Hayman,    the   modest   author    continued 
"O'Leary"  month   by  month.      Hay  man's    general    criticism 
sent  him  into  his  oak   snuggery  with   such   courage,  he  said, 
*  Letter  of  John  Lever,  A.C.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  to  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 
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that  "  I  can  work,  and  work  hard,  when  an  impertinent  para- 
graph or  some  malicious  sneer  would  leave  me  biting  my  pen 
and  sketching  caricatures  on  my  paper  for  hours  after ."  Later 
on  he  described  himself  as  "  quite  in  a  nutter  as  to  the  recep- 
tion poor  '  O'Leary'  would  meet  from  English  critics  when 
presented  in  complete  outfit;  and  though  he  had  faith  in  the 
liberality  with  which  Colburn  paid  for  puffs,  not  even  his  own 
New  Monthly  could  requite  him  for  the  acrimony  of  the  unpaid 
and  uncivil  ones.'" 

Eventually  he  had  good  reason  to  rejoice,  five  hundred 
copies  having  been  subscribed  the  first  day  in  the  Row.  With 
the  illustrations  too  he  was  gratified.*  The  Comptroller  at 
Dublin  Castle  told  him  that  "  O'Leary  "  had  been  read  aloud 
with  great  success  in  the  boudoir  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  De  Grey. 
"  Who  the  reader  was/'  writes  Lever,  "  I  forgot  to  ask :  but 
heaven  help  poor  O'Leary  if  he  trickled  through  the  conven- 
tional lispings  of  a  Cockney  Guardsman.  As  for  me,  it  is  the 
only  success  of  a  book  of  mine  I  ever  heard  of  with  pique,  for 
I  hold  the  powers  that  be  as  cheap  as  I  do  the  Repealers/'  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Lever  felt  sore  that  the  Viceroy  had  not 
taken  more  notice  of  him.  Whereupon  some  of  his  castles  in 
the  air  began  to  melt  away  like  the  saccharine  pagodas  which 
graced  his  Excellency's  board. 

The  success  of  "O'Leary"  was  mainly  due  to  Hayman's 
spur.  Lever,  on  assuming  the  editorial  reins,  had  recognized 
in  him  a  critic  of  acumen,  and  wrote  to  say  that  he  had 
not  a  reader  more  ready  than  himself  to  sympathize  with  the 
lashings  he  so  forcibly  dealt  out  to  flimsy  literature  ;  adding, 
with  his  usual  modesty,  that  this  speech  was  no  small  piece  of 
liberality  from  a  man  who  grew  nothing  but  mushrooms,  and 
many  of  them  hard  enough  to  digest. 

"Hardly  had  Lever  seated  himself  in  his  new  home," 
Canon  Hayman  writes,  "  but  he  must  needs  have  me  with 
him ;  and  my  memories  of  Templeogue  are  most  pleasant. 
Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  years,  I  can  hardly  pro- 
nounce which  were  happiest — those  quiet  evenings  with  my 
friend,  Madame  and  the  '  leverets/  as  I  fondly  called  them ; 

*  Here  is  poor  George  Cruikshank's  last  letter  :— "  I  had  the  honour  and 
the  pleasure  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  Charles  Lever,  and  I  regret 
that  I  was  only  able  to  illustrate  one  of  his  works,  «  Arthur  O'Leary.'  My  en- 
gagements on  'Jack  Shepherd/  etc.,  at  that  time  prevented  me  from  illus- 
trating his  other  works,  which  he  wished  me  to  have  done,  but  1  do  not 
remember  ever  having  any  written  correspondence  with  him,  as  the  MS.  or 
printed  matter  was  placed  in  my  hands  for  illustration;  and  then  I  had 
entirely  to  deal  with  the  publisher.  Charles  Lever  was  an  author  whom  I  held 
in  high  estimation." 
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or  seasons  when  choicest  spirits  joined  our  company ;  or  the 
menagerie  feasts  with  the  publisher  and  the  general  staff  of 
the  magazine.  The  establishment  was  costly ;  the  style  of 
living  luxurious  ;  yet  I  never  saw  excess  either  with  host  or 
guests.     All  were  made  happy — innocently  happy. 

" Riding  on  horseback  was  a  passion  with  Lever;  and 
never  was  he  in  blither  spirits  than  when  far  away  on  the 
Wicklow  hills,  with  a  friend  by  his  side  and  his  children 
around  him  on  their  ponies.  He  kept  a  dozen  horses,  named 
from  his  books.  '  Pioche  '  (vide  '  Tom  Burke ')  was  commonly 
allotted  to  me." 

Almost  the  last  now  left  of  that  once  bright  group  who 
gathered  round  him  at  Templeogue,  tells,  amid  the  interrup- 
tion of  bronchial  coughs  : — "  We  all  listened  to  some  new  sally 
as  he  poured  out  from  the  fulness  of  his  memory  a  pleasant 
adventure  or  witty  saying,  or  gave  some  of  his  shrewd  experi- 
ences or  humorous  portraitures.  With  great  conversational 
powers,  he  prided  himself  on  the  possession  of  them,  and  few 
men  knew  better  their  value,  or  when  and  how  to  use  them. 
These  pleasant  nodes  are  well  remembered — the  beaming  face 
of  our  host,  every  muscle  trembling  with  humour,  the  light  of 
his  merry  eye,  the  smile  that  expanded  his  mouth  arid  showed 
his  fine  white  teeth,  the  musical,  ringing  laugh  that  stirred 
every  heart,  the  finely  modulated  voice,  uttering  some  witty 
mot,  telling  some  droll  incident  or  some  strange  adventure." 

Different  memoirs  of  Lever  mention  the  name  of  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson  among  the  men  of  mark  whom  he  gathered 
round  him  on  undertaking  editorial  duties;  but  so  annoyed 
was  Dr.  Ferguson  with  him — as  he  assures  us — for  accepting 
Thackeray's  dedication  of  the  "  Irish  Sketch  Book,"  that  he 
declined  to  join  the  magazine  under  Lever,  and  did  not  care 
to  meet  him.* 

Lever  and  Thackeray  were  no  doubt  intimately  associated 
at  this  time;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  "  Sketch 
Book  "  was  in  any  way  inspired  by  Lever,  though  he  certainly 
reviewed  it  favourably. f 

Thirty  years  later,  he  writes  : — "  Poor  Thackeray  was  on 

*  This  dedication,  it  must  be  confessed,  wag  neatly  put,  and  graciously 
accepted.  "Allow  me  to  dedicate  my  little  b  >ok  to  a  good  Irishman,  the 
hearty  charity  of  whose  visionary  red  coats,  some  substantial  personages  in 
black  might  imitate  to  advantage."  Bishop  Doyle  was  the  only  Irishman  whom 
Tbackeray  enthusiastically  praised. 

f  He  praised  it,  however,  on  such  healthy  grounds  as  Thackeray'd  con- 
demnation of  that  fulsome  ta«te  fur  "L  >rd-worshio"  too  often  met  witu  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  idle  lives  the  young  men  of  Dublin  lead.  D.  U.  M.t  vol. 
xxi.  pp.  661-4.     Ltvei'b  lordly  gue&t  ha  1  taught  him  a  ltston. 
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a  visit  with  me  while  I  was  writing  '  Tom  Burke/  He  at  that 
time  was  engaged  on  his  '  Irish  Sketch  Book/  and  I  believe, 
though  we  discussed  every  other  book  and  book  writer, 
neither  of  us  ever  by  a  chance  alluded  to  what  the  other  was 
employed  on.  Nay,  1  am  wrong  :  Thackeray  once  referred  to 
his  Irish  book.  It  was  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
when  I  had  some  twelve  or  fourteen  friends  anxious  to  meet 
him.  '  Can  any  one  here,'  whispered  he,  '  cram  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  corporation  ? 9 — it  was  the  time  of  O'Con- 
nell's  mayoralty — (  I  must  give  them  a  page  or  two.'  '  There's 
your  man/  said  I,  leading  him  to  Isaac  Butt.  '  He  is  an 
alderman,  and  in  a  question  of  "cram"  equal  to  anything— 
from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  Donnybrook  Fair/  My  friend 
Butt  did  not  discredit  the  reputation  I  gave  him.  He  invited 
us  both  to  breakfast ;  and  for  Thackeray's  enlightenment  he 
got  up  a  debate,  which  incidentally  opened  the  question  of 
'  Repeal/  and  called  up  the  Liberator  himself  to  speak  with  an 
amount  of  temper  and  passion  that  showed  he  had  detected  the 
spirit  of  the  discussion,  and  knew  it  to  be  merely  a  l  field  day/ 
got  up  to  amuse  the  stranger/' 

Lever  greatly  admired  Butt,  and  said  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  lawyers  whose  subtlety  did  not  cramp  his  intellect. 

Thackeray,  during  his  stay,  was  a  favourite  with  the  child- 
ren. A  letter  to  Lever  said,  "  Remember  me  to  your  little 
people — including  Madame." 

Major  Dwyer  was  one  of  the  friends  whom  Lever  had 
assembled  to  meet  Thackeray.  He  has  supplied  us  with  a 
very  full  account  of  the  conversation  at  dinner,  and  subse- 
quently— compiled  from  notes  made  at  the  time.  The  Major 
was  deputed  by  Lever  to  act  as  Thackeray's  guide,  From 
his  careful  record,  it  is  clear  that  the  characteristics  of 
these  popular  writers  had  little  in  common.  Thackeray's 
tomahawk  fell  upon  the  heads  of  women ;  and  their  tongues 
lashed  his  name  in  retort.  An  expressive  estimate  of  Lever 
is  found  in  the  praise  which  ladies  lavish  on  him.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  declared  that  she  was  enchanted  by  his  books ;  and  the 
warm-hearted  man  in  reply,  said  :  "  Amid  the  thousands  you 
have  made  better,  and  wiser,  and  happier  by  your  writings, 
you  cannot  count  one  who  feels  more  proudly  the  common  tie 
of  country  with  you,  or  who  more  sincerely  admires  your  good- 
ness and  your  genius."  Miss  Mitford  pronounces  "Jack 
Hinton"  "charming,"  "  O'Donoghue"  even  better;  and  she 
adds,  "  I  think  him  one  of  our  best  living  writers  of  fiction."  * 

*  Lever's  friends  should  welcome  this  criticism.     Maginn  described  Mary 
Mitf oid's  literal  y  flnweis  as  sweet  smelling,  and  all  of  the  true  English  soil — 
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Unlike  Thackeray's,  Lever's  heroines  are  full  of  refinement  and 
elegance,  and  seem,  indeed,  incapable  of  an  unworthy  thought. 
A  caricature  of  his  "O'Malley"  style  was  penned  soon 
after  by  Thackeray.  Still  better  was  his  attempt  at  Lever's 
lilt,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  "  dis  "  and  "  dat  "  Irishisms. 

"  You've  all  heard  of  Larry  O'Toole, 
Of  the  beautiful  towu  of  Drumgoole ; 

He  had  but  one  eye, 

To  ogle  ye  by — 
0,  murther,  but  that  was  a  jew'l  1 

A  fool 
He  made  of  the  girl?,  dis  O'Toole. 

11  'Twas  he  was  the  boy  didn't  fail, 
That  tuck  down  pataties  and  mail ; 

He  never  would  shrink 

From  any  sthrong  dthrink, 
Was  it  whiskey  or  Drogheda  ale  ; 

I'm  bail 
This  Larry  would  swallow  a  pail. 

"  O,  many  a  night,  at  the  bowl, 

With  Larry  I've  sot  cheek  by  jowl ; 
He's  gone  to  his  rest, 
Where  there's  dthrink  of  the  best, 

And  so  let  us  give  his  old  sowl 
A  howl, 

For  'twas  he  made  the  noggin  to  rowl." 

This  pleasant  parody  Lever  was  weak  enough  to  resent. 
He  wrote  to  Thackeray  to  know  what  he  meant  by  it.  The 
satirist  did  not  heal  the  wound  by  his  reply.  Lever's  blood 
was  now  up,  and  pitched  into  "  the  great  head  and  squashed 
nose"  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  spectacles  and  all.  This 
correspondence  —  for  the  blows  were  only  on  paper  — 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chapman.  Finally,  both 
patched  up  their  wounds  and  shook  hands;  and,  in  the 
last  edition  of  "  Tom  Burke,"  Lever  pronounces  the  burlesque 
"  inimitable,"  adding  "  how  thoroughly  it  was  relished  by  the 
well-quizzed  object  of  it." 

Thackeray's  travesty  had  due  effect  in  bringing  about  that 
change  in  style  which  we  find  soon  after  inaugurated — much  to 
the  avowed  disappointment  of  Miss  Mitford  and  others.  In 
the  very  story  which  first  evinced  this  change,  "  Roland 
Cashel,"  he  took  a  fling  at  Thackeray  as  "  Elias  Howe,  the 
English  Tourist." 

not  redolent  of  turf  and  whiskey  like  the  strong-scented  bog-lilies  which  others 
offered.  "  Mary's  basket,"  he  adds,  "is  arranged  in  so  neat,  so  nice,  so  trim, 
so  comely— in  a  word  so  very  English  a  manner,  that  it  is  a  perfect  pleasure 
to  see  her  tripping  with  it  to  maik-t."  She  gracefully  took  Lever's  arm,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  loving  eye3  and  sunny  smile— a  conquest  of  which 
to  be  proud. 
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Lever  repeatedly  affirmed  that  praise  was  the  spur  winch 
nerved  him  to  exertion.  Under  irony  he  winced  and  otten 
succumbed.  We  find  no  more  books  of  the  «  O'Malley  and 
"Tom  Burke "  type,  once  Thackeray's  travesty  appeared. 
Stirring  scenes  and  racy  jokes  briskly  fell  from  the  mimic 
"Lorrequer ■"  A  great  scene  was  that  when  General  Ficton 
and  Sir  Lowry  Cole  head  the  storming  parties,  while  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  guns  from  the  batteries  open 
"withering  fire."  An  army  doctor  is  made  to  say:  V\lios 
2-oino-  to  dance  ?  the  ball's  begun.  Ha  !  there  goes  poor  Jack 
jjelamere's  head  off!  The  ball  chose  a  soft  one  anyhow 
Come  here,  Tim,  till  I  mend  your  leg.  Your  wife  has  need 
only  knit  half  as  many  stockings  next  year,  Doolan,  my  boy. 
Faix  !  there  goes  a  big  one  :  had  well  nigh  shut  me  up  ; 
bedad  !  it  has  snuffed  the  feather  off  my  cocked  hat !  inns, 

with    eighty-four   pounders   roaring   over    us    like   hail,   the 
undaunted  doctor  pursued  his  jokes  and  his   duty.     In  at  ne 
had  a  feeling  heart,  all  who  served  with  him  knew,  and  none 
more   so    than    Philip    Fogarty,  the   humble  writer  of  these 
confessions."     All  this  was  too  much  for  Lever  himself,  and 
henceforth  such  jokes  were  mostly  reserved  for  fireside  friends 
Early  letters  from  Brussels  describe  him  as  overwhelmed 
with   business,  patching  up    Peel,  Philpots,   Brougham    and 
Lyndhurst,  physicing  half  the  continent,  advising  the   f nnce 
de   Polignac  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  and  with  hardly  a 
moment  for  literary  work.     A  confession,  penned  shortly  before 
his  death,  goes  on  to  say:  -Having  given  up  the  profession 
for  which  I  believe  I  had   some  aptitude,  to  follow  the  pre- 
carious life  of  a  writer,  I  suppose  1  am  only  admitting  what  many 
others  under  like  circumstances  might  declare,  that  1  have  nad 
my  moments,  and  more  than  mere  moments,  of  doubt  and  mis- 
ffivino- that  I  had  made  the  wiser  choice,  and  bating  the  intense 
pleasure  an  occasional  success  has  afforded,  1  have  been  led  to 
think  that  the  career  I  had  abandoned  would  have  been  more 
rewarding,  more  safe  from  reverses,  and  less  exposed  to  those 
variations  of  public  taste  which  are  the  terrors  of  all  who  live 
in  the  world's  favour.""* 

*  "Harry  Lorrequer,  twenty-first  edition,  Preface  dated  Trieste  1872. 
From  time  immemorial  Letters  and  Physic  have  formed  no  unnatural  alliance 
-even  iEsculapius  is  represented  in  mythology  as  the  son  of  Apollo  In 
relinquishing  the  craft  and  its  gold-healed  cane,  Lever  did  not  top  the 
spectacles  of  the  physician.  Through  those  penetrating  tenia he cantoned 
to  the  end  to  vie*  humanity.  In  "O'Dowd"  he  writes  s^Lm £on  is  a 
hypertrophied  heart;  it  has  almost  outgrown  its  f  auctions,  and  has  to  labour 
immensely  to  maintain  the  circulation;  while  in  Paris  the  life-blood  bounds 
freely  along,  animating  and  stimulating"  Describing  a  snub  to  a  grand 
duchess,  he  eays  :  ■«  This  moral  turn  was  a  beneacial  alternative  after  our  late 
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His  later  letters  express  in  stronger  and  more  touching 
words  his  regret  that  he  should  not  have  abandoned  author- 
ship and  continued  medical  practice,  in  which  he  might  have 
risen,  he  thinks,  to  wealth  and  eminence ;  but  it  is  a  question 
if  his  choice  were  not  the  wiser  one. 

Almost  instinctively,  one  perceives  that  a  man  of  the 
Lorrequer  type  would  have  had  need  to  struggle  against  the 
temptation  to  indulge  in  that  charlatanical  finesse  to  which 
some  of  the  highest  of  the  faculty  have  not  scrupled  to  resort. 
Lever  was  never  so  happy  as  when  deceiving  the  credulous  by 
practical  jokes  or  plausible  "  fibs."  Who  can  forget  the 
chapter,  and  the  etching,  where  Lorrequer  is  represented 
"  practising  physic,"  utterly  duping  the  patient  as  well  as  two 
physicians  with  whom  he  had  been  in  consultation,  w7hile,  to 
crown  both  the  joke  and  the  offence,  he  pockets  his  fee  with 
a  stiff  bow.  The  disease  under  which  this  patient  laboured  is 
stated  to  have  been  "  a  stay-at-home-with-us  "  (steatomatous) 
tumour  ! 

A  disposition  exists  amongst  men  who  made  medical 
studies  with  Lever  to  decry  his  claims  to  professional  status. 
But  we  have  heard  them  rebuked  by  senior  heads  with  the 
remark,  that  it  is  experience  alone  has  ever  made  the  doctor 
eminent,  and  that  no  case  exists  on  record  of  one  attaining 
eminence  under  the  age  of  forty  years.  Lever  in  1889  was 
thirty-three  only,  and  who  can  tell  to  what  distinction  he 
might  not  have  risen  had  he  continued  to  practice?  Certes, 
Mr.  Cusack  had  good  hopes  of  him,  as  Lever's  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Lauder,  tells. 

Far  better  that  he  should  have  occupied  himself,  as  he  did, 
in  delightful  story-telling,  and  die  worth  four  thousand 
pounds  only,  than  roll  in  a  well-splashed  carriage  as  Sir  Charles 
Lever,  realizing  an  enormous  fortune  as  Physician  to  the  British 
Embassy  and  practitioner  general  to  the  public  at  large.  His 
gains  would  have  been  our  losses. 

repulse;"  and  the  email  Italian  town  in  which  he  lived  so  long,  it  appears, 
had  "  a  condensed  public  opinion,  like  those  essences  a  spoonful  of  which  is 
tqual  to  a  pint  of  the  ordinary  decoction."  His  account  of  Killarney  in  wet 
weather  states  dryly,  "You  think  of  your  dropsical  integuments  and  your 
atrophied  purse."  His  remarks  on  parsonitis,  or  parson'd  tsore  throat,  are  full 
of  humour. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Whist  Parties — Lord  Muskerry — "  Tom  Burke  " — Major  Dw jet's  Recollec- 
tions continued — Trip  to  Paris — Blunders — G.  P.  E.  James — A  Zig-zag 
Tour — Adventures  and  Anpcdotes — Serenaded  by  Amateur  Bands — A  Droll 
Duel — Killarney — Canon  Hayman's  Piecollections — "  The  O'Donoghue" — 
A  Runaway  and  Smash  ! 

Throughout  Lever's  last  year  at  Templeogue  he  lived  a 
hermit's  life  :  but  by  no  means  so  at  first.  Genial  friends 
thronged  rooms  and  grounds,  writing  and  talking,  and  did 
their  best  to  make  it  a  little  Ferney.  His  garden — at  first 
given  perhaps  to  wild  flowers — gradually,  under  culture,  began 
to  smile.  His  reception  rooms  were  furnished  with  nick-nacks, 
choice  paintings,  pleasant  books,  and  well-stocked  albums. 
Sir  Kingston  James,  asked  by  Mrs.  Lever  to  write  something 
about  her  husband,  wrote  : — 

"  To  move  the  world,  exclaimed  the  sage, 
A  fulcrum's  all  I  want.     Deceiver  1 
How  could' st  thou  have  redeemed  that  gage, 
Without,  like  us,  thou  hadst  a  Lever  ?  " 

In  July,  1842,  he  gives  a  peep  of  his  "  snuggery":  "Time, 
eleven  o'clock  p.m.  The  moon  is  faintly  struggling  through 
the  half-closed  window  curtains,  to  mix  her  pale  light  with  the 
red  glare  of  a  carcel-lamp  that  stands  on  a  round  table.  Books, 
bronzes,  statuettes,  with  some  carving,  decorate  the  walls. 
Manuscripts  and  rolls  of  paper,  proof  sheets  and  open  letters, 
litter  the  floor.-"  His  German  "factotum/''  Kifler,  enters  with 
coffee  and  curacoa,  and  later  on,  summons  him  to  a  grilled 
"  bone." 

More  exciting  pleasures  sometimes  lit  up  the  quaint  old 
house.  Lever  liked  cards  ;  and  many  a  night,  until  the  small 
hours,  the  play  ran  high.  Amongst  those  who  jingled  gold 
were  a  peer,  a  judge,  and  a  F.T.C.D.  So  fond  of  whist  was 
Lever,  that  he  once  played  all  night  at  Kingstown,  intending 
to  leave  Ireland  by  the  morning  boat,  but  the  chances  of  the 
game  chained  him  to  his  seat,  and  he  let  the  ship  depart,  and 
continued  to  play  all  that  day,  until  the  rapidly  tolled  bell  of 
the  evening  boat  led  him  at  last  to  desist  and  run.  In  love  of 
whist  he  equalled  Fox,  whum  he  later  resembled  in  girth  of 
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frame ;  and  it  is  told  of  the  statesman  that  he  once  played  for 
twenty-four  hours,  a  waiter  standing  by  to  tell  the  sleepy  and 
bewildered  partners  whose  deal  io  was. 

"  I  remember  one  night  at  Templeogue,"  writes  Dwyer, 
"  when  the  desperate  whist  players,  Lord  Muskerry  included, 
found  on  going  to  their  cars  at  dawn,  that  these  had  become  so 
locked  into  one  another  that  they  could  not  be  got  asunder, 
and  had  to  remain  till  a  smith  was  called  at  5  a.m.,  and  how 
Henry  Maunsell  and  Digby  Starkey  took  Lord  Muskerry  home 
to  his  father-in-law's  (Harry  Grady's)  house  in  Merrion  Square, 
and  how  Lady  Muskerry  came  down  in  her  night-dress  to  open 
the  door,  and  pitched  into  his  lordship  for  being  out  so  late." 

The  sixth  of  Anne  (cap.  17)  makes  it  unlawful  to  keep  a 
house  in  which  gaming  is  carried  on,  except  "  the  Castle/' 
and  prohibits  any  game  being  played  there,  unless  during  the 
residence  of  the  Viceroy.  Lever  could  not  well  regard  as  a 
vice  an  indulgence  the  practice  of  which  was  limited  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  State. 

He  had  a  theory  that  a  man  to  attain  eminence  as  a  states- 
man or  a  politician  must  be  a  good  whist-player,  and  he  cited 
a  long  list  of  examples,  from  Fox,  Talleyrand,  Metternich, 
Melbourne,  Cavour,  and  Eeetsbeg,  to  Antonelli,  whilst  he 
showed  that  physicians  have  always  been  behind  their  age  in 
whist.  For  a  leader  in  the  House  it  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
"  Glance  at  what  goes  on  in  Parliament  in  this  non-whist  age, 
and  mark  the  consequences.  Look  in  at  an  ordinary  sitting, 
and  see  how  damaging  to  his  party  that  man  is,  who  will 
to-day  ask  a  question,  which  this  day  week  would  be  unanswer- 
able. What  is  that  but  f  playing  his  card  out  of  time '  ?  See 
that  other  who  rises  to  know  if  something  be  true;  the  unlucky 
' something'  being  the  key-note  to  his  party's  politics,  which 
he  has  thus  disclosed.  What  is  this  but  '  showing  his  hand  '  ? 
Hear  that  dreary  blunderer  who  has  unwittingly  contradicted 
what  his  chief  has  just  asserted — c  trumping/  as  it  were,  '  his 
partner's  trick.'  Or  that  still  more  fatal  wretch,  who,  rising  at 
a  wrong  moment,  has  taken  '  the  lead  out  of  the  hand '  that 
could  have  won  the  game.  I  boldly  ask,  would  there  be  even 
one  of  these  solecisms  committed  in  an  age  when  whist  was 
cultivated,  and  men  were  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  odd  trick  ?  " 

When  he  wanted  real  enjoyment  he  played  Loo.  In  "  Jack 
Hinton  "  he  reverts  with  pleasure  to  his  game  of  Loo,  whose 
pecuniary  limits  were  fourpence,  but  whose  boundaries  as  to 
joke  and  broad  humour  were  wide  as  the  great  Atlantic. 
u  He  enjoyed  cards/'   observes  Major  L h,    u  purely  for 
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social  reasons,  and  with  all  the  abandon  of  boyhood.  I  have 
played  push-pin  with  him,  and  leap-frog1,  and  got  so  bad  a  fall 
that  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  seek  a  renewal  of  the  pastime." 

In  Dublin  it  was  remarked,  as  Judge  Longfield  reminds 
us,  that  Mrs.  Lever  went  but  little  into  society,  and  was  never 
seen  with  her  husband  on  those  occasions  when,  accompanied 
by  his  children,  he  rode  or  drove  into  the  city.  This  mistake 
was  subsequently  corrected  at  Florence.  u  Mrs.  Lever  was  at 
first  somewhat  shy  and  apparently  impassive  before  strangers/' 
explains  Dwyer ;  "  finally  she  became  more  communicative  and 
agreeable.  She  was  a  very  good  little  woman,  very  fond  of 
her  husband,  and  careful  to  protect  him  from  being  intruded 
on  when  at  work;  she  proved  an  excellent  wife  to  him, 
and  he  really  loved  her  to  the  last.  To  her  children  she 
was  very  good,  and  to  Charlie  most  indulgent.  If  I  were 
asked  to  point  out  her  weakness,  I  would  say  that  it  consisted 
in  a  too  great  fondness  for  display  in  dress."  When  she 
differed  with  Lever  on  some  domestic  point,  he  at  once  put 
her  in  good  humour  by  presenting  some  handsome  addition  to 
her  wardrobe. 

Lever  gave  at  this  time  an  account  of  the  plethora  of  labour 
which  editorial  duty  entailed.  Sheafs  of  MSS.  pursued  him ;  he 
must  needs  separate  the  ripe  fruit  of  genius  from  the  tasteless 
apple  of  dulness.  But  this  was  nothing  to  the  letters  which 
called  for  answers.  One  day  a  fine  salmon  accompanied  a 
"  fishy  "  looking  paper,  but  failed  to  bribe  its  insertion. 

A  parson  remarked  that  what  are  called  amusing  papers 
occupied  undue  space  in  the  magazine.  "  May  I  suggest,  if 
you  do  not  mean  it  to  be  wholly  light,  some  short  contributions 
on  Swaine's  {  Sentences ; '  they  are  little  known  to  the  bulk  of 
readers,  and  are  full  of  instruction  and  philosophy."  Two 
papers  on  "  Napier's  War  in  Syria  "  came  ;  one  laudatory,  the 
other  abusive,  that  Lever  might  judge  of  his  contributor's  style 
in  both  walks.  Addison  coldly  wrote :  "  You  do  want  some 
short  touchy  bits  of  real  racy  fun.  Now  I  am  keeping  Bentley 
afloat  for  the  last  two  years — heavy  devils  there  also — but  I  am 
all  cork,  and  can  float  a  line  of  battle  ship  full  of  Balaam." 
Miss  Emma  Scott  sent  (fa  short  legend,"  which  the  printer 
found  would  run  to  210  pages.  Mr.  Hall  wrote  to  stop  his 
subscription,  on  the  ground  "  of  the  trimming  tone  of  Lever's 
politics."  The  editor,  half  worried  and  half  amused,  declared 
that  a  hen's-foot  in  lamp-black  was  clearness  compared  to 
much  of  the  MSS.  which  came  before  him. 

The  last  half  of  1842  found  Lever  hard  at  work  on  "  Tom 
Burke."     For  many  weeks  he  had  been  stinting  sleep,  and  he 
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vowed  that  lie  was  more  like  a  tin  case  of  polar  vegetables 
than  a  mortal  editor.  The  world,  however,  would  reap  the 
fruit,  and  in  his  special  mildness  of  temper  the  magazine  would 
be  cold  cream  for  irritable  natures.  The  first  proofs  of  "  Tom 
Burke "  he  sent  to  Hayman,  hoping  that,  not  having  any 
fear  of  Gil  Bias'  bishop  before  him,  he  would  tell  frankly  what 
he  thought  of  it;  and  Lever  promised,  on  the  faith  of  a  true 
man,  not  to  play  bishop.  Lever  himself  pronounced  it  "  flat," 
but  prayed  heaven  that  it  might  not  prove  "  unprofitable  ! " 
Mortimer  O'Sullivan  wrote  to  say  that  he  considered  "Tom 
Burke  "  Lever's  best  as  to  story,  intention,  and  reality.  This 
encouraging  letter  came  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
most  wanted  a  warm  stimulant.  He  plunged  into  his  story 
vigorously,  pointed  a  moral,  and  remarked  that  if  "Tom 
Burke"  had  little  wit,  it  had  some  warning,  and  as  Bob 
Lambert  observed  to  the  hangman,  who  soaped  the  rope  for 
his  execution,  "  That  same's  a  comfort !  "  O'Connell,  it  would 
appear,  had  attacked  Lever  about  this  time ;  for  the  latter,  in 
presenting  No.  2  of  "Tom  Burke"  said,  "Here  is  rebellion 
enough  to  make  Dan  recant  his  judgment  of  me  in  his  next 
speech." 

Major  Dwyer's  MSS.  tells  us  that  it  was  from  particulars 
of  his  own  career  as  a  soldier  in  foreign  service  that  Lever 
moulded  this  character.  "  There  was,  at  this  period,  just 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  great  battle  which  terminated  the 
Napoleonic  period,  a  sort  of  craving  for  military  light  literature, 
into  which  narratives  of  martial  adventure  are  introduced ;  for 
although  we  have  some  very  good  military  histories,  there  does 
not,  as  yet,  exist  a  military  literature.  Lever  had  had  several 
predecessors  in  this  line,  including  Mr.  Gleig,  author  of  '  The 
Subaltern '  ;  Maxwell,  of  the  e  Stories  of  Waterloo  '  ;  Captain 
Kincaid,  of  the  ( Bandom  Shots  of  a  Rifleman' ;  and  he  seemed 
so  confident  that  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  writing  would 
continue,  that,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  authors,  he 
actually  beat  up  for  recruits,  who,  if  they  had  been  successful, 
might  have  become  his  rivals  and  competitors.  Here  follows  a 
dialogue  between  Lever  and  myself,  the  scene  being  the 
eastern  pier  at  Kingstown  : — 

"  Lever  :  '  Could  you  not  write  military  stories,  or  a 
series  of  them,  for  the  magazine  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
them/ 

"  Dwyer  :  '  No ;  I  am  sure  I  could  not/ 

"  i  And  why  ?  Your  knowledge  of  military  matters  ought 
to  make  it  easy/ 

"  '  I  should  not  know  how  to  set  about  it/ 
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" ■  Oh  !  that  is  easy  enough.  I  will  tell  you  how  to  begin. 
Have  you  never  visited  any  of  the  great  battle-fields  of  Europe 
besides  Waterloo  ?  ' 

" '  A  great  many,  and  studied  them  too/ 

" '  Well  !  that  is  all  you  want.  Just  imagine  that  you  are 
overlooking  any  one  of  these  battle-fields ;  then  create  a  few 
actors,  and  set  them  in  motion ;  the  remainder  is  easy  enough. 
You  would  want  a  woman  or  two/ 

"  '  I  could  easily  do  what  you  say,  but  the  only  actors  I 
could  create  would  be  infantry-men,  rifles,  cuirassiers,  hussars, 
gunners,  or  aggregates  of  them  in  the  shape  of  battalions, 
squadrons,  batteries ;  as  to  the  women,  I  could  scarcely  under- 
take them  at  all.  Then  the  action  would  be  the  real  military 
movements  that  occurred  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained/ 

"'What  on  earth  are  you  talking  of?  That  is  what 
Siborne  does.  I  want  something  like  Maxwell's  stories,  or — 
my  own/ 

"  '  In  that  case  you  should  not  address  yourself  to  any  one 
who  understands  military  matters,  to  use  your  own  words.  It 
is  only  some  one  that  knows  nothing  at  all  about  them  that 
can  pretend  to  have  seen  and  be  able  to  describe  a  whole  battle, 
in  the  heroic  sensational  style  that  would  suit  the  libretto  of 
an  opera,  for  instance/ 

" '  Good  heavens  !  I  am  so  glad  you  said  that  word ; 
something  flashed  upon  me  that  I  have  been  vainly  trying  to 
make  out,  ever  so  long.     I  must  kill  Minette/ 

"  f  Kill  Minette  !     Who  on  earth  is  Minette  ?  ' 

"  l  Not  know  Minette,  the  Vivandiere,  in  "  Tom  Burke  "  ! 
Well,  Mrs.  Lever  has  been  telling  me  all  along  that  the 
character  is  not  original,  that  she  has  seen  it  somewhere  be- 
fore, and  we  have  both  of  us  been  puzzling  our  brains  to  find 
out  where,  but  to  no  purpose.  But  last  night  Kate  asked  me 
to  go  to  the  theatre  with  her  to  see  "  La  Figlia  del  Reggi- 
mento."  Then  it  was  I  found  that  I  had  been  running  away 
with  Donizetti's  girl  all  the  time;  and  now  I  must  kill  her,  by 
Jove ! ' 

"  '  And  pray  what  had  you  intended  to  do  with  Minette  ? 
Marry  her  to  Tom  Burke,  and  send  the  pair  to  live  on  the 
paternal  acres  at  Bally mactagandrag  in  the  Barony  of  Mus- 
kerry  ?  ' 

"  '  Something  of  the  sort,  I  suppose/ 

"  l  And  now  let  me  ask  you  in  return,  where  did  you  get 
the  military  details  for  your  stories  ? ' 

"'For  what  is  in  "  O'Malley  "  I  am   chiefly  indebted  to 

13 
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Napier;  for  the  rest  to  a  work  you  ought  to  know,  "  Les  Vio 
toires  et  Conquetes  de  1'Armee  Frangaise." '  * 

"  '  I  do  know  it  well  indeed,  and  a  more  one-sided  and 
unreliable  book  you  could  scarcely  have  selected,  but  I  suppose 
it  answered  your  purpose  just  as  well  as  any  other/ 

"  Just  so.  I  only  wanted  dates  and  names.  As  to  you,  I 
perceive  that  you  are  only  fit  to  write  heavy  articles.  You  are 
one  of  those,  I  take  it,  who  can  or  will  write  only  about  what 
they  profess  to  understand — not  a  very  profitable  metier,  I 
can  assure  you ;  but  one  unpleasantness  at  least  you  will 
thereby  escape,  namely,  the  ire  of  men  whose  vanity  or  self- 
complacency  has  been  wounded.  Just  fancy,  old  Monsoon's 
son  went  over  to  Brussels,  when  I  was  there,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  shooting  me,  in  duello  of  course,  for  having  exag- 
gerated too  grossly,  as  he  thought,  the  gallant  major's  senti- 
ments on  a  variety  of  delicate  subjects.  The  best  of  it  was, 
that  after  a  few  days  sejour  in  the  paternal  mansion,  the  son 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  rather  underdrawn  than  the 
contrary,  and  so  I  was  permitted  to  live  a  little  longer.  Come 
along — it  is  now  time  to  go  aboard  the  convict  ship ;  the  boat 
is,  as  you  see,  waiting  for  us  at  the  jetty.''  " 

In  "  Tom  Burke  ''  he  utilized  the  material  he  had  already 
collected  when  following  the  campaigns  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire. 

A  man  writing  for  the  market  would  perhaps  not  have 
opened  the  tale  in  Ireland,  but  Lever,  true  son  of  the  soil, 
found  old  memories  flooding  in  upon  him  so  fast  that  he  could 
not  cast  them  off.  He  laboured,  as  he  tells  us,  to  imbue 
Tom  so  intensely  with  the  traits  of  his  own  land,  to  mark  him 
out  so  distinctly  Irish  before  launching  him  among  French- 
men, that  he  would  have  a  place  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  be 
able  to  attach  to  himself  an  interest  quite  different  from  that 
of  any  other  character  in  the  story. 

In  1843  he  visited  France,  and  there  found  a  fertile  field. 
The  first  Napoleon  is  graphically  sketched,  both  by  author 
and  artist,  in  "  Tom  Burke.''  Stirring  incidents  of  French 
life  are  freely  dashed  off,  and  even  the  Irish  anecdotes,  which 
at  first  seem  so  racy  of  the  soil,  are  as  redolent  of  cognac  as 
of  poteen.  The  knight's  colloquy  with  the  Irish  tenant  who 
earns  his  rents  by  acting  the  part  of  a  wild  Indian  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  London,  is  irresistibly  droll,  but  is  quite  as 
much  the  property   of  France  as  of  Ireland,  the  same  story 

*  Yictoircs,  conquetes,  desastres,  revcrs  et  gucrrcs  civilcs  des  Frangais  de 
1792  a  1815,  par  une  societe  de  niilitaires,  15  vol.  1835.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
public  library  at  Bjussels. 
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being  told,  though,  much  less  effectively,  by  Paul  de  Kock, 
who  makes  the  hero  a  Frenchman,  and  Paris  the  theatre  of 
exhibition.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  coincidence  rather  than  a 
plagiarism  on  either  side,  a  great  affinity  and  sympathy  between 
the  French  and  Irish  notoriously  existing.  The  Knight  of 
Kerry,  addressing  us,  says  that  the  story  told  by  Lever  of  his 
father  and  the  Irishman  passing  himself  off  as  a  wild  Indian  is 
in  the  main  authentic.  "  When  he  had  given  forth  his  gib- 
berish in  the  showroom,  the  Knight  menacingly  taxed  him  with 
being  a  native  of  Iveragh;  the  man,  overawed  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  reproach  coming  from  one  who,  from  his  boyhood, 
he  had  been  taught  to  revere,  confessed  his  duplicity,  and 
besought  the  Knight  not  to  expose  him.""  Whether  Paul 
cribbed  this  from  Lever,  or  hit  upon  the  same  idea,  is 
doubtful.  The  French  and  Irish  possess  an  equally  prompt 
perception  of  the  ludicrous.  The  incidents  of  some  of  Bouci- 
cault's  best  plays  are  borrowed  from  our  Gallic  friends.  That 
richly  Hibernian  farce,  "  The  Irish  Tutor/''  in  which  Tyrone 
Power  so  often  delighted  audiences  as  Doctor  O'Toole,  is  an 
adaptation  from  the  French  by  Lord  Glengall.  Few  would 
regard  Mickey  Free  as  Frenchy,  and  yet  Lever  once  said  of 
him  : — (i  He  is  not  an  exaggeration,  simply  because  nothing 
can  exaggerate  the  versatile  drollery  of  a  people  who,  with  the 
raciest  turn  for  humour,  combine  the  sharp-witted  flippancy  of 
a  polished  Frenchman.  Never  nonplussed  for  an  expedient, 
never  pushed  for  a  rejoinder,  like  their  native  horses  they  are 
always  well  back  on  their  haunches,  and  ready  for  a  spring." 

From  the  Irish  peasant  to  the  Irish  squire,  as  presented 
by  Lever,  a  sort  of  French  tone  prevades  both.  Of 
Kenny  Dodd — perhaps  the  best  of  his  characters — Black- 
wood said :  "  Montaigne  would  have  chosen  him  for  a 
companion.  Moliere  would  have  sympathized  with  and  loved 
him." 

Our  author  was  anxious  to  secure  the  pencil  of  Tony 
Johannot  for  gt  Tom  Burke,"  feeling  that  his  pictures  of 
Frenchmen  would  be  more  graphic  than  those  by  "  Phiz  "  ; 
while  his  name,  like  French  vinegar,  would  give  piquancy  to 
the  whole. 

Lever's  bias  on  returning  to  Ireland  was  thoroughly 
German.  Tired  at  last  of  the  Burschenschaft,  he  became 
very  Irish,  and  more  and  more  French.  His  style,  with  its 
brilliant  dialogue  and  cutting  repartee,  was  decidedly  French, 
and  founded  on  French  models,  whilst  it  must  be  allowed  that 
its  greatest  faults,  want  of  accuracy  and  frequent  anachronism, 
are  equally  French.      A   favourite   occupation  of  his  at  this 
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time,  "  Nuts  and  Nutcrackers/'  were  modelled  on  the 
"  Guepes  "  of  Alphonse  Karr.  Dr.  Maginn  remarked  that 
"  Lorrequer,"  "  O'Malley,"  and  "Tom  Burke/'  with  their 
loudly  individualized  "I,"  resembled  the  "Gil  Bias"  of 
Le  Sage,  while  their  bright  wit  reminds  of  Beaumarchais' 
"  Figaro/'  in  which  sentence  after  sentence  blazes  forth  and 
bangs  like  a  discharge  of  fireworks. 

A  trip  to  Paris  in  April,  1 843,  made  him  still  more  Gallic. 
His  main  object  in  going  was  to  impart  an  extra  French 
polish  to  the  progressive  boots  of  "  Tom  Burke." 

Finding  the  Boulogne  boat  full — no  one  having  courage 
to  cross  via  Calais,  whose  "  paquebot  a  vapeur  "  had  long 
been  condemned — he  needs  must  make  use  of  the  latter,  and 
after  a  severe  passage,  characterized  by  much  screaming  and 
sea-sickness,  reached  the  Goodwin  Sands.  The  boat, 
"  manned  by  rats/'  is  described  as  being  too  rotten  to 
sink.  He  was  glad  to  hear  at  last  the  wheezy  chimes  of  old 
Calais  clock.  By  high  pay  and  civil  speeches  he  secured  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Wagram  overlookiug  the 
Tuileries.  All  he  saw  elated  him,  and  proved  a  fine  relaxation 
after  his  editorial  worries  and  fagging  journey. 

He  "  left  Ireland  in  a  snowstorm,  with  sleet  flying 
through  a  leaden  sky — no  sun  above,  and  dark  mud  below — 
to  reach  Paris,  where  all  the  trees  in  the  Tuileries  were  in 
blossom,  silver  flowing  fountains  splashing,  and — brighter 
than  all — the  fair  Parisiennes  in  all  the  freshness  of  their 
spring  colours  tripping  daintily  along  the  orange  walk,  their 
dark  eyes  sparkling,  and  their  mechantes  lips  trembling,"  he 
said,  "  with  some  nicely  turned  greeting." 

Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Alfred  de  Vigny  and 
other  litterateurs j  who,  he  writes  home  to  say,  were  coming 
on  a  visit  to  Templeogue.  Galignani  he  described  as  a  most 
haughty  Bashaw,  who  affected  to  have  never  heard  of  the 
magazine  edited  by  Lever,  but  the  latter  pulled  him  up  short 
by  the  remark  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  advertised  in  his 
own  print. 

"  Lever  in  this  trip,"  writes  Hay  man,  "  made  arrangements 
with  several  French  authors,  including  de  Vigny,  for  con- 
tributions, and  he  wrote  to  me  in  high  spirits  for  this  reason. 
He  also  announced  his  arrangements  in  the  magazine ;  and  a 
kind  of  introductory  paper  on  the  works  of  Henri  Bayle  de 
Stendhal  appeared.  To  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  discouraged 
him  in  his  French  novels  project,  which  fell  through. 
'  L'Irlande  Apocryphe/  a  review  of  an  imaginary  work  on 
Ireland,  indicates  the  bias  of  his   mind  at  this  period.     This 
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was  suggested  by  '  Napoleon  Apocryphe,"  in  which  some 
enthusiast  supposed  that  Waterloo  was  won  by  the  French — 
a  landing  in  England  effected — a  conquest  of  Ireland,  and 
Bonaparte  crowned  Monarch  of  Europe  !  " 

Traces  of  Lever's  trip  to  France  may  be  found  in  the 
*l  Coiffeur  of  Sevres,"  a  striking  tale,  which  in  October,  1844, 
he  gave  to  his  magazine.  Also,  in  "  The  Early  Train  to 
Versailles,"  and  "  The  Tunnel  of  Truban."  The  system  of 
railway  locomotion  contrasted  unpleasantly  with  the  coaching 
days  of  which  he  retained  so  bright  a  remembrance.*  He 
liked  the  well-appointed  coach,  with  its  four  blood  bays  tossing 
their  heads  with  impatience,  as  they  stood  before  the  village 
inn  waiting  for  the  passengers  to  breakfast.  "  I  loved  every 
jingle  of  the  brass  housings ;  the  flap  of  the  traces  and  the 
bang  of  the  swing-bar  were  music  to  my  ears."  He  felt  that, 
if  steam  supplied  a  new  method  of  fast  travelling  through 
life,  it  also  suggested  twenty  new  ways  of  getting  out  of  it. 
It  was  nothing  but  the  story  of  the  down  train  and  the  up. 
The  old  fast  coach  never  killed  anybody  save  the  timid  man 
who  jumped  off.  "  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  coachman's 
shoulder  was  dislocated,  but  from  the  old  habit  of  being  shot 
out,  the  bone  rolled  in  again  like  a  game  of  cup-and-ball." 

In  London — en  route  home — he  tried  to  write,  but  found  it 
hopeless.  Upstairs  some  one  was  practising  the  key-bugle, 
with  sackbut  and  psaltery,  all  day  long;  beneath  his  windows 
rose  the  din  of  call-men  and  barrel-organs.  Within,  visitors 
gossiped,  bowed,  and — bored  ! 

Home  at  last,  he  described  himself  to  Hayman  as  "  horribly 
hipped  " — ennuye  a  la  mort — and  pursued  by  clever  people 
the  reverse  of  amusing,  and  he  thirsted  "  for  a  pleasant  little 
evening  with  folk  who  could  converse  and  feel  that  talking 
was  no  common  gift  within  the  reach  of  all  the  white 
cravat-ted  population  of  the  globe  !  " 

Two  pleasant  parsons  were  found  in  Hayman  and  0' Sulli- 
van.    They  concurred  in  preferring  "  O'Leary  "  to  "  Burke." 

*  Time  was  when  he  loved  to  sit  beside  that  rare  character  who  wrapped 
his  great  coat  round  his  legs,  and  gathered  up  the  reins  with  a  careless  indo- 
lence, seeming  to  say,"  The  beasts  need  no  guidance,  sir — they  know  what  they 
are  about :  "  the  very  leer  of  his  eye  to  the  buxom  figure  within  the  bar  was  a 
novel  in  three  volumes.  "  And  mark  how  lazily  he  takes  the  whip  from  the 
fellow  that  stands  on  the  wheel,  proud  of  such  a  service  ;  and  hear  him  as  he 
cries  '  All  right,  Bill,  let  him  go  I '  and  then  note  the  graceful  curls  of  the  long 
lash  as  it  plays  round  tie  leader's  flanks,  and  makes  the  skittish  devils  bound 
ere  they  are  touched."  Lever  looked  bacic  with  pleasure  on  their  joyous  sensa- 
tions as  all  careered  along  the  mountain  side,  where  the  breeze  was  fresh 
aod  bracing — the  wide-spread  country  beneath,  across  which  the  shadows  moved 
like  waves. 
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"  Well,  I  have  been  straining  every  nerve  to  make  '  Burke  ' 
nry  best/'  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  fear  it  may  be  the  old  story  of 
Liston  believing  his  talent  lay  in  tragedy." 

A  kind  friend  who  asked  him  to  his  house  is  told,  "  If  it 
were  not  for  the  hard  lot  that  bids  me  '  work,  work  ! '  or  the 
cry  of  the  devils  '  give,  give  !  '  I  should  certainly  go  ;  but  my 
trip  to  Paris,  and  the  long  arrears  it  has  led  to,  are  insuperable 
barriers  to  my  rest,  however  wished  for." 

Some  of  the  staff  were  not  up  to  time  with  their  promised 
aid  :  others  who  sent  what  did  not  quite  suit  must  needs  be 
appeased.  "Your  paper  was  too  late — for  we  are  such 
wonderful  people  that  we  have  to  send  the  magazine  to  the 
Colonies,  Lancaster  Sound,  and  Hong  Kong,  by  the  10th 
courant."  A  line  to  another  asked,  "  When  can  I  have  '  Miss 
Martineau  '? — a  droll  query — you  can  keep  'Mrs.  Gray'  over 
—  so  that's  something."  Lever  had  sent  for  review  "Essays 
of  an  Invalid,"  by  the  first,  and  "  Sketches  from  the  Antique," 
by  Mrs.  Gray.  He  described  himself  as  in  a  flutter  as  to  the 
reception  his  own  book  would  get  at  the  hands  of  the 
critics. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  strongly  urged  McGlashan 
to  bring  out  a  book  to  be  called  "  The  Irish  by  Themselves," 
like  "  Les  Franpais,"  and  to  be  done  by  several  hands,  includ- 
ing Otway  and  Carleton.  "  Of  all  countries,  Ireland  presented 
most  facilities  for  that  sort  of  thing  ;"  and  he  sketched  out  a  list 
of  subjects,  which  embraced  "The  Irish  Artist;  The  Country 
Dancing  Master;  The  Medical  Student;  The  Irish  Fellow 
T.  C.  D.j  The  Irish  Waiter;  The  Half-pay  Captain;  The  Irish 
Widow;  The  Irish  Author;  The  Common  Councilman;  The 
Auctioneer;  The  Irish  Beggar;  The  Boarding  House  Keeper; 
The  Hedge  Schoolmaster  ;  The  Doctor ;  The  Sporting  Gentle- 
man ;  Country  Attorney ;  Popular  Preacher ;  The  Hackney 
Carman ;  The  Dublin  Dandy ;  The  Favourite  Actor ;  The 
Dublin  Belle."  The  whole  enclosed  in  an  emerald  cover,  with 
an  Irishman  on  a  spit,  and  another  roasting  him — according  to 
Swift's  well-known  aspersion.  This  project — perhaps  happily 
for  Lever's  fame — was  relinquished. 

His  letters  from  January  to  May,  184 1-,  make  frequent 
references  to  his  ill-health,  which  at  times  became  alarming. 
He  said  that  he  always  got  his  good  or  ill  fortune  wholesale, 
and  never  in  driblets,  like  so  many  other  people.  To  Hayman 
most  of  these  confidences  were  unbosomed.  If  the  bright 
parson  were  not  too  good  a  fellow  to  mind  trifles,  Lever  said, 
he  would  have  cut  him  dead,  from  the  lachrymose  tone  of  his 
late  notes,  and,  in  truth,  he  would  have  cut  himself  ]f  he  only 
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knew  how  to  go  about  it.  "Doctors  came  to  Templeogue, 
worrying  him  with  warnings,  and  causing  his  wife,  as  he  said, 
to  badger  him  about  diet  and  drinkables  till  he  scarce  knew 
whether  he  was  a  glass  retort  that  would  explode  if  the  wrong 
fluid  got  into  it.  Well,  the  end  of  it  was,  the  doctors  made 
him  far  worse  than  he  was  before.  He  used  to  sleep  sixteen 
hours ;  he  now  dozed  about  twenty  hours,  and  yawned  away 
the  other  four.  He  could  not  work,  or  even  read ;  and  as  to 
pen  and  ink,  he  knew  nothing  about  them  ;  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  magazine,  he  fancied  they  spoke  of  that  picturesque  fort 
that  crowns  a  hill  in  the  Phoenix.  This,  he  added,  was  a  very 
blue  look-out  for  a  man  who  should  convert  his  brains  into 
bread  ;  but  so  it  was,  and  when  it  should  be  otherwise  the 
Fates,  or  the  apothecaries,  might,  perhaps,  tell." 

Lord  Dudley,  when  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  directed 
a  letter  meant  for  the  French  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 
shortly  before  Navarino,  which  Prince  Lieven  set  down  as  one 
cf  the  cleverest  ruses  ever  attempted  to  be  played  off,  and 
gave  himself  credit  for  not  falling  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  by 
the  sinister  tact  of  the  English  Secretary,  Lever  was  not  an 
absent  man,  but,  addled  over  stupid  MS8.,  ho  also  made  a 
blunder.  Though  he  liked  the  man,  lie  rather  pooh-poohed 
the  stereotyped  "Two  Cavaliers"  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  "who 
of  a  fine  autumnal  day  might  bo  seen,"  etc.  A  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Edward  Johnson,  asking  him  to  write  for  the  magazine, 
was  in  mistake  addressed  by  Lever  to  James.  Lever  described 
these  and  other  awkwardnesses  quite  as  amusing  as  any  of  the 
equivokes  detailed  in  "  Lorrequer  "  or  "O'Malley";  "I  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  asking  James  to  contribute,  and  now 
to  explain  would  only  vex  him."  Lever's  letter  to  Johnson; 
besides  soliciting  literary  aid,  asked  him  on  a  visit  to  his  house. 
James  is  found  soon  after  not  only  contributing  to  the  maga- 
zine, but  a  guest  at  Templeogue  !  * 

We  find  traces  of  many  similar  blunders  which  he  made 
about  the  same  time,  and  which  would  have  been  laugh- 
*  Here  Major  Dwyer  met  him  in  1842.  "James's  story,"  be  writes,  "which  was 
soon  atterwards  brought  out  by  McGlashan,  was  entitled  '  De  Lunatico  Inqui- 
rendo',  and  although  many  assumed  it  to  be  by  Lever  himself,  it  proved  a  con- 
sklerable  failure."  Allibone  places  it  with  Lever's  works,  bu^  the  preface  alone 
was  his.  McGlashan  pruned  freely.  James  abuse;!  McGlashan  for  having 
emasculated  his  jokes.  "Where  be  they  ?— as  we  used  to  say  in  the  catechism," 
muttered  Lever.  He  told  McGlashan  to  beware  of  the  "Lunatico,"  who  had 
become  dangerous  from  irritation,  but  suggested  that  as  James  bad  been  dining 
twice  a  week  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  had  eaten  himself  into  a  more 
than  ordinary  bilious  temper.  Lever  would  sometimes  say  that  he  wanted 
powder  for  his  magazine.  "It  is  doubtful  whether  James's  contributions,"  lie 
said,  "  were  'James's  powder'  at  all,  or  merely  that  inferior  substitute  which 
the  Pharmacopoeia  condemns." 
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able  had  the  symptoms  not  been  painful.  To  Hayman  he 
described  himself  as  worried  by  unceasing  headaches,  and  in  a 
state  of  fidgety  iritation  about  all  things  great  and  small, 
increased  "  by  my  brother,  now  on  a  visit  to  me,  who  has  a 
talent  for  fussing  even  greater  than  my  own.  At  this  moment 
I  have  a  mass  of  work  on  hand,  including  various  unintel- 
ligible proofs  to  be  made  easy  reading.  It  is  a  great  discom- 
fort to  leave  home  at  its  prettiest  season;  but  I  am  doctor 
enough  to  know  that  I  want  rest,  and  can  only  obtain  it  by  fly- 
ing to  where  there  are  neither  booksellers  nor  printers'  devils." 
In  August,  1844,  he  was  quite  unable,  from  sick  headache, 
to  fill  a  space  in  the  proof,  and  scribbled  a  line  to  McGlashan, 
leaving  to  him  and  to  his  cleverness  the  way  out  of  the  scrape. 
"  The  quantity  is  an  awkward  one,  and  I  can  no  more  help  it 
than  that  I  am  not  six  feet  high  !  "  By  leads  and  other  ingeni- 
ous modes  of  typographical  expansion,  these  shortcomings 
were  often  remedied. 

The  projected  flight  proving  impracticable  at  that  moment, 
he  assembled  a  number  of  guests  at  Ternpleogue,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  wife  and  brother,  both  persons  of  quiet  tastes. 
These  guests  included  Sheridan  Knowles,  Whiteside,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice,  O'Sullivan,  and  a  nephew  of  Guizot's, 
with  "  five  respectable  second-raters."  Once  or  twice  Lever 
stopped  a  curtain  lecture  just  gently  beginning,  by  assuring 
his  wife  that  idleness  was  the  only  cure  for  his  complaint. 

Festivity,  however,  was  followed  by  reaction,  and  neglected 
work  produced  arrears  to  be  pulled  up  :  newspaper  attacks 
teased  him,  and  work  and  worry  brought  renewed  penalties 
and  prescriptions.  He  was  urged  to  dissipate  his  thoughts  by 
a  pleasant  trip  ;  but,  as  he  tells  Hayman,  in  July,  1 844,  this 
agreeable  prospect  received  a  chill  check  by  his  old  mentor 
"  Cusack  prohibiting  me  from  holding  intercourse  with  rail- 
roads and  steamboats  and  other  conveniences  where  keeping 
up  the  steam  presents  an  unhappy  analogy  with  my  own  con- 
dition. I  resign  myself  to  the  decree,  and  like  the  Bishop  in 
Lover's  story,  who,  not  being  able  to  procure  wine,  had  to 
content  himself  with  whey,  I  have  decided  to  ramble  through 
tie  south  and  west  of  Ireland  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
as  chance,  whim,  and  post-horses  may  lead  me.  Hungary 
and  the  Tyrol,  vice  Tipperary  and  Clare,  were  an  exchange 
with  a  difference;  but  still  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  in  Ire- 
land, if  one  only  knew  how,  and  I  needs  must  make  the  best 
of  it." 

Another  note  to  Hayman  said  that  Cusack,  having  studied 
his  case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  suffered  from  apoplectic 
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threatenings.  He  put  him  on  low  diet,  and  permitted  no  drink 
stronger  than  water.  Lever  begged  Hayman  not  to  allude  to 
this  matter,  as  cava  sposa  saw  his  letters,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  gloom  impending,  which,  after  all,  might  still  blow  over. 
"Those  letters  are  the  only  '  vin  mousseux'  I  am  allowed  to 
taste,  and  as  you  have  accustomed  me  to  their  stimuli,  I  cannot 
do  without  them.-" 

The  route  was  a  devious  course.  He  zigzagged,  as  he  said, 
through  Wicklow,  down  to  New  Ross;  and,  despite  Cusack's 
caution,  steamed,  horses  and  all,  to  Waterford,  and  thence  to 
Dungarvan  and  Lismore  by  a  beautiful  drive  along  the  Black- 
water.  We  afterwards  find  him  at  Cork,  Blarney,  Glengariff, 
and  Killarney. 

Invitations  poured  upon  him,  but  he  preferred  " an  inn  where 
there  was  no  bondage.  '  Fraser's  Guide  '  wants  some  notices 
of  the  hotels,  of  which  all  he  ever  says  is,  '  Here  conveyances 
and  post-horses  can  be  had'  and  as  men  don't  eat  hacks  and 
jaunting  cars,  the  information  was  scarcely  sufficient,  besides 
that,  in  realit}7,  such  was  the  information  most  needed  in  the 
overland  journey." 

One  hotel,  at  which  he  made  a  long  stay,  greatly  pleased 
him.  He  declared,  with  a  chuckle,  that  the  landlord  treated 
him  under  the  pleasant  delusion  of  his  being  a  person  of  conse- 
quence— a  deception  which  he  sincerely  hoped  might  not  cease 
until  the  time  of  making  up  the  bill.  Chickens  and  salmon, 
and  salmon  and  chickens,  were,  he  said,  the  staple  of  the  cuisine 
Irlandaise,  and  Kate  and  he  ate  both  till  they  could  swim  and 
fly  like  either. 

In  passing  through  Clare  and  the  great  County  of  the 
Tribes  he  felt  a  bit  nervous  of  meeting  Father  Malachy  and 
ft  the  man  for  Galway."  This  feeling,  however,  was  forgotten 
in  the  delight  awakened  by  a  visit  to  Connemara,  the  cliffs  of 
Moher,  Spanish  Point,  and  Kilkee.  To  Hayman  he  sum- 
marised his  progress  by  saying  that  they  had  been  rambling 
ever  on — climbling  mountains,  fording  rivers,  crossing  bays, 
tramping  along  roads,  so  incessantly  that  pen  and  ink  were  out 
of  the  question  ;  to  pack  up  at  morning  and  unpack  at  night, 
being  the  only  labours  they  could  accomplish  beyond  the 
daily  fatigues  of  the  road.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  tour  peeps 
forth  in  the  following  reminiscences  penned  by  Lever  shortly 
previous  to  his  death  : — 

" 1  may  recall  an  incident,  which,  if  only  for  the  trait  of 
good  humour  it  displayed,  is  worth  remembering.  I  was 
making  a  rambling  tour  through  Ireland  with  my  wife,  follow- 
ing for  the  most  part  the  seaboard,  and  only  taking  such  short 
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cuts  inland  as  should  bring  us  to  some  spot  of  especial  interest. 
We  journeyed  with  our  own  horses,  and  consequently  rarely 
exceeded  thirty  miles  in  a  day.  While  I  was  thus  refreshing 
many  an  old  rnemor}',  and  occasionally  acquiring  some  new 
experience,  the  ramble  interested  me  much.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  almost  capricious  journey — for  we  really  had 
nothing  like  a  plan — we  reached  the  little  town  of  Gort,  where, 
to  rest  our  horses,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  a  day.  In 
strolling  half  listlessly  about  we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
thunderstorm,  and  driven  to  take  shelter  in  a  little  shop,  where 
a  number  of  other  people  had  also  sought  refuge.  As  we 
stood  there,  an  active-looking  but  elderly  man,  in  the  neat 
black  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  with  a  rosette  in  his  hat,  politely 
addressed  us  ;  and  proposed  that  instead  of  standing  there  in 
the  crowd  we  would  accept  the  hospitality  of  his  lodging, 
which  was  in  the  same  house,  till  such  time  as  the  storm  should 
have  passed  over.  His  manner,  his  voice,  and  his  general 
appearance  convinced  me  lie  was  a  dignitary  of  our  church.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  accepted  his  offer.  He 
proceeded  to  show  us  the  way,  and  we  entered  a  very  com- 
fortably furnished  sitting-room,  where  a  pleasant  fire  was 
burning,  and  sat  down  well  pleased  with  our  good  fortune. 

"  While  we  chatted  freely  over  the  weather  and  the  crops, 
some  chance  expression  escaped  me  to  show  that  I  had  regarded 
him  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  He  at  once, 
but  with  peculiar  delicacy,  hastened  to  correct  my  mistake, 
and  introduced  himself  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Dean  O'Shaugh- 
nessy.* f  I  am  aware  whom  I  am  speaking  to/  added  he,  pro- 
nouncing my  name. 

(<  After  a  few  very  flattering  remarks  on  the  pleasure 
something  of  mine  had  afforded  him,  he  said,  '  You  are  very 
hard  upon  us,  Mr.  Lever.  You  never  let  us  off  easily,  but  I 
assure  you  for  all  that  we  bear  you  no  ill  will.  There  is  a  strong 

*  The  only  priest  of  this  name  who  rilled  the  office  of  Dean  was  the  late 
P.  P.  of  Ennis,  who  would  have  just  as  much  business  to  live  in  Gort  as 
at  Canterbury.  Dean  O'Shaughnessy  bel  -nged  to  the  diocese  of  Killaloe. 
Gort  is  in  Galway.  Trying  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  we  asked  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Tuam  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  This  he  was 
kind  enough  to  do.  "  I  wrote  to  Eev.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 's  successor,  near 
Gort,  on  the  subject  of  your  letter.  He  has  no  doubt  that  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  P.  P.,  Beagh,  which  adjoins  Gort,  was  the  party  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Lever.  Father  O'Shaughnessy  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  Gort. 
He  was  a  most  hospitable  man,  of  excellent  conversational  powers,  with  a 
mind  well  stored  with  knowledge,  and  of  very  gentlemanly  addiess  and 
manners.  This  clergyman  also  says  that  he  heard  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  say 
he.  had  Lever  once  at  his  house.  This  clearly  shows  he  was  the  Dean 
O'Shaughnessy  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lever.  Although  not  actually  possessing 
the  title,  he  may  have  been  "called  so  from  courtesy." 
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national  tie  between  us,  and  we  can  stand  a  great  deal  of 
quizzing  for  the  sake  of  that  bond/  I  knew  that  he  was 
alluding  to  his  order,  and  when  I  said  something  about  the 
freedoms  that  fiction  led  to,  he  stopped,  saying,  l  Well,  well  ! 
the  priests  are  not  very  angry  with  you  after  all,  if  it  wasn't 
for  one  thing.'' 

"  (  Oh,  I  know/  cried  I,  '  that  stupid  story  of  Father 
Darray  and  the  Pope/  "  * 

"  c  No,  no,  not  that ;  we  laughed  at  that  as  much  as  any 
Protestant  of  you  all.  What  we  could  not  bear  so  well  was  an 
ugly  remark  you  made  in  "  Lorrequer,"  where  there  was  a 
row  at  a  wake  and  the  money  was  scattered  over  the  floor.  You 
say  the  priest  gathered  more  than  his  share,  because — and 
here  was  the  bitterness — old  habit  had  accustomed  him  to 
scrape  up  his  coin  in  low  places  !  Now,  Mr.  Lever,  that  was 
not  fair ;  it  was  not  generous  surely/  t 

"  The  good  temper  and  the  gentlemanlike  quietness  of 
the  charge  made  me  very  uncomfortable  at  the  time,  and 
now  after  many  years  I  recall  the  incident  to  show  the  impres- 
sion it  made  on  me,  the  only  atonement  I  can  make  for  the 
flippancy." 

Lever  does  not  say,  though  a  letter  to  Hay  man  does,  that 
at  Gort  the  temperance  band — by  direction  of  the  authorities 
ecclesiastic  and  otherwise — gave  him  a  serenade,  playing  all 
the  songs  in  "  O'Malley  "  ;  and  that  he  made  a  speech  by  moon- 
light, and  asked  them  all  to  tea  in  a  big  parlour  of  the  inn  ; 
"  where  the  rascals  made  discord  for  full  two  hours  more,  till 
ever}'  traveller — laymen  and  all — cursed  the  very  name  of 
'Lorrequer'  and  his  admirers/'  He  revisited  the  scenes 
endeared  to  him  by  old  associations,  especially  in  Clare, 
and  called  on  Dr.  Cullman,  his  early  companion  in  hospital 
practice.  With  the  exception  of  one  call  which  he  meant  to 
make  from  the  first,  Lever  had  no  settled  plan  of  progress. 
Shebeen  houses  could  only  be  found  in  certain  wild  districts  he 
penetrated,  and  the  experience  of  some  in  sultry  weather  led 
him  to  say,  alluding  to  Sir  R.  Kane's  book,  "  As  to  Industrial 
Resources,  flea-hunting  might  employ  a  province/'  But  ere 
long  he  found  that  parts  of  Italy  were  still  more  open  to  the 
sarcasm. 

The  formal  visit  he  projected  was  one  of  gratitude.  The 
veteran  authoress,  Maria  Edgeworth,  had  written  to  Lever 
letters  which  had  done  him  a  world  of  good.  Affecting  to  be 
critical,    they  .were    really  laudatory.     Delicately  artful  little 

*  See  Chapter  VI.  of  "Lcrrequer." 

f  The  entire  scene  was  a  fancy  sketch,  see  p.  78,  anxe. 
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objections  are  answered ;  difficulties  no  sooner  detected  than 
explained  away;  fears  were  expressed  where  a  more  trenchant 
critic  had  been  condemnatory,  and  hope  was  excited  evidently 
to  cheer  and  encourage.  All  this  was  done  with  a  playful  and 
sportive  yet  tender  spirit.  Scott's  name,  too,  was  thrown  out 
with  a  flattery  that  led  Lever  to  say,  "it  was  like  talking  to 
some  votary  of  a  penny  lottery  about  speculating  in  railroad 
shares  or  exchequer  bills."  He  could  not  for  the  soul  of  him 
think  that  such  flattery  did  harm,  though  he  confessed  it  was 
intoxicating,  whether  because  he  had  met  so  little  of  it,  or 
that  his  spirit  had  oftener  been  chafed  by  replying  to  unjust 
attacks  than  gratified  by  praise. 

It  was  the  success  of  this  lady's  writings  which  first  led 
Scott  to  follow  her  example ;  and  Lever  was  naturally  much 
elated  by  her  cordial  "  God  speed."  He  visited  her  at 
Edgeworthstown,  and  received  a  renewal  of  good  wishes. 
Lever  declared  that  his  head  was  actually  turned,  and  that  he 
was  like  Moliere's  character,  who  did  not  know  he  had  been 
talking  prose  all  his  life.  He  must  have  been  something  clever 
without  suspecting  it. 

Looking  back  with  pleasure  to  early  days  with  Maxwell,  he 
now  made  a  special  visit  to  Mayo  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
its  scenery,  and  lay  up  the  germ  of  future  fruit.  At  Westport 
he  met  Dr.  Tom  Burke,  now  Local  Government  Inspector, 
who,  at  the  inn,  pointed  out  the  room  where  a  duel  had  been 
fought  by  two  attorneys.  They  had  quarrelled  at  the  Sessions, 
and  their  seconds,  who  were  wags,  loaded  the  pistols  with 
squibs  of  gunpowder  and  red  currant  jelly.  Their  horror,  on 
firing,  to  find  their  brains,  as  they  thought,  dashed  about, 
presented  a  picture  full  of  comicality,  which  Lever  noted  but 
never  used.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  Mayo  he  men- 
tioned to  Dr.  Burke  an  incident  connected  with  the  same  trip 
illustrative  of  the  innate  wit  of  the  peasantry.  At  "  The 
Sound  Hotel,"  on  the  Island  of  Achill,  Lever  was  waited  upon 
by  a  woman,  half-scullion,  half-butler,  whose  hand,  when 
bringing  in  the  tea-pot,  shook.  Lever,  with  professional 
instinct,  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see,  Biddy,  that  you  have  a 
weakness  in  your  hand.-"  "  Oh,  your  honour/'  she  replied, 
with  a  glance  of  sly  humour,  "  the  wakeness  is  not  in  my 
hand,  but  inside  in  the  tay-pot."  "The  Sound  Hotel"  was 
famous  rather  for  the  primitive  purity  of  its  milk  than  for  the 
strength  of  its  decoctions.  Lever  visited  at  the  same  time  the 
interesting  Lodge  near  Westport,  occupied  by  Lord  John 
Browne,  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  The  retired  naval 
officer,  true  to  the  passion  of  his  youth,  had  fitted  up  the  rooms 
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of  this  Lodge  so  as  to  resemble  the  cabin  of  a  ship.  In  <c  The 
Knight  of  Gwynne,"  a  description  will  be  found,  but  unaccom- 
panied by  any  confession  as  to  the  source  from  which  he 
drew  it. 

There  is  a  dark  side  to  the  glorious  picture  of  Killarney. 
Fox,  having  arrived  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Herbert  there,  found 
it  hopeless  to  leave  the  house,  owing  to  the  rain.  He  was  told 
it  was  only  a  Killarney  shower.  Fox  at  last  left  Muckross 
without  seeing  the  lakes.  Years  after,  he  asked,  "  Is  that 
Killarney  shower  yet  over  ? "  It  was  Lever's  fate  to  visit 
Kerry  under  similarly  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  he 
dealt  upon  it  at  parting  a  severe  glance,  but  accompanied  by 
an  ebullition  of  such  humour,  that  the  sketch  may  be  given  as 
a  bit  of  autobiography.  This  visit  to  Killarney,  however,  wet 
as  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  to  growth  the  germ  of 
a  new  tale  which  had  nestled  in  his  fertile  fancy.  His 
remarks  must  be  taken  cum  grano.  Before  the  weather  broke 
he  strongly  praised  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  lakes, 
which  surpass,  he  said,  those  of  Cumberland ;  and  told  Hay- 
man  that  he  was  wild  about  taking  a  cottage  on  the  Upper 
Lake,  and  turning  guide,  if  other  trades  should  fail. 

Of  a  sudden  down  came  the  rain,  and  thereupon  he  vowed 
that  Kane  should  have  included  umbrella  making  among  the 
"  Industrial  resources  of  Ireland  ;"  never  was  there  such  a 
market  as  in  that  land  of  rain  !  Other  jokes  were  scribbled  off 
to  Hayman.  Since  his  arrival  it  had  oozed  down  three  addi- 
tional Lakes  of  Killarney,  which  only  waited  for  another  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall  to  be  described  and  sailed  on  like  the  prototypes  ! 
He  told  McGlashan  that  as  he  sat  in  an  oil- silk  under  Tore 
Mountain,  he  longed  for  old  Ternpleogue,  and  would  rather 
see  big  Sam  O'Sullivan  himself  than  O'Sullivan's  cascade.  Not 
long  after,  big  Sam  died ;  and  the  circle  who  had  loved 
him  felt  that  a  fine  mountain  had  been  removed  from  the 
landscape  !  The  Rev.  Samuel  O'Sullivan  was  one  of  Lever's 
staunchest  friends. 

Lever  sent  to  the  magazine*  a  paper,  which  comically 
described  his  progress  at  Killarney.  It  was  written  not  to 
ridicule  the  country,  but  "  twaddling  tourists,"  who  had  flooded 
the  market  with  guide  books/'  he  said  to  McGlashan  :  "  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  poachers  off  the  Manor  by  a  few 
papers  of  the  kind.     If  tourists  come  now,  they  have  got  notice 

*  The  foreman  to  the  late  Mr.  Folds,  printer  of  the  University  Magaziney 
tells  us  that  during  Lever's  connection  with  it,  4,000  copies  a  month  were 
regularly  struck  off.  Its  circulation  largely  diminished  from  the  time  of 
Lever's  retirement. 
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of  man- traps  and  spring-guns."  He  did  not  like  their  effort 
"to  make  the  lakes  a  matter  of  spectacle,  to  be  seen  in  a  parti- 
cular light,  with  Denny  Somebody's  cracked  trumpet  as  an 
accompaniment. "  The  paper  begins  by  saying  that <e  everybody 
has  enlarged  on  the  various  beauties  of  the  scenery  j  there  is 
not  a  loose  stone  nor  a  legend  left  unturned.  But  let  no 
fascinations  of  little  green-bound  volumes  seduce  you.  No 
guides  to  the  gap  !  No  handbooks  to  the  lakes  !  Fly  them 
all.  If  you  must  have  O'Donoghue,  take  him  fresh  and 
fasting. 

"  The  first  requisite  of  a  traveller  is  to  adapt  his  dress  and 
costume  to  the  climate  where  he  journeys.  Provide  yourself, 
therefore,  with  a  glazed  hat,  with  falling  leaf  behind,  vulgarly 
called  a  sou'wester;  an  oil-cloth  cloak,  with  overalls  to  match; 
cork-soled  shoes,  of  vast  thickness ;  and,  if  you  dislike  the 
drizzling  rain  in  your  face,  a  strong  cotton  umbrella.  Thread 
stockings  are  also  necessary,  and  a  bag  to  contain  halfpence 
for  beggars.  So  much  for  dress.  As  to  the  guide,  you  might 
as  well  affect  a  partiality  for  one  shilling  in  the  midst  of  twenty 
pounds  in  silver.  Each  resembles  the  other  exactly — has  the 
same  look,  gesture,  and  manner — the  same  description.  Take 
the  first  that  offers  ;  and  as  to  a  pony,  '  like  case,  like  rule ' — 
they  all  go  off  with  the  wrong  leg;  all  hang  their  heads,  and 
all  are  groggy."  Lever  having  breakfasted  heartily  and  laughed 
at  the  drolleries  of  Jerry,  is  accosted — 

" '  A  heavenly  day,  your  honour.  'Tis  a  mist,  sir,  that's 
over  the  hills,  but  it  won't  signify.' 

11  You  ascend  Mangerton  ;  a  visionary  outline  of  a  mounted 
guide  precedes  you,  dimly  seen  through  the  drift;  stones, 
rocks,  heath  and  ferns  alternate  on  the  footway;  nothing  but 
rain  above.  Eain — rain — rain,  pouring,  seething,  crashing, 
dashing,  pelting,  pitiless  rain — rain  that  comes  straight,  and 
slanting,  and  horizontal — patters  on  your  hat  and  puddles  at 
your  feet ;  rain  that  penetrates  every  fold  of  your  garments,  and 
your  skin  itself,  and  becomes  a  constituent  of  your  very  blood, 
chilling  and  refrigerating  the  marrow  of  your  bones;  rain  that 
would  melt  even  Father  Matthew  to  a  dram — comes  sweltering 
down,  and  ceases  not ;  but  '  on  and  on,  till  day  is  gone/  you 
plod  your  weary  way.  You  must  do  Mangerton,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  perseverance ;  hours  pass  over,  relieved  by 
guide  narratives  of  illustrious  victims  who  have  made  the  ascent 
in  times  past ;  and  at  last,  shivering  and  sad,  the  beast  halts, 
and  you  are  told  the  summit  is  reached.  c  Won't  your  honour 
see  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  ? '  '  What's  in  it  ? '  '  Water,  to 
be  sure.'     '  I  ought  to  have  guessed  ;  anyone  else  would  have 
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had  something  comfortable  in  such  a  place.  No,  I'll  go  back 
as  fast  as  I  can.'  And  down  you  go — down — down — down — 
through  slippery  moss  and  brittle  shingle,  every  step  of  the 
beast  causing  a  landslip  of  half  an  acre  of  small  pebbles  ;  and 
thus  sliding,  and  stumbling,  and  scrambling,  and  perhaps 
swearing,  you  reach  the  valley  once  more.  Five  mortal  hours 
of  hard  labour  endured,  your  garments  destroyed,  your  temper 
ruffled ;  but  you've  done  your  Mangerton,  and  that's  something, 
and  now  for  a  little  refreshment.  How  gratefully  you  sip 
sherry  that  might  test  gold  from  its  acid  properties;  how  you 
relish  the  chicken  you  drove  over  with  your  car  in  the  morning, 
and  how  you  enjoy  the  inimitable  Jerry.  Arrivals  come  at 
every  moment,  wet  and  dripping  men,  who  stand,  when  they 
descend,  as  if  to  be  rained  on  a  little  longer ;  and  then  fumble 
their  humid  fingers  into  spongy  pockets  to  catch  a  damp  six- 
pence for  the  driver." 

That  night  he  lugubriously  penned    a  series  of  stanzas, 
beginning — 

"  I  think  the  Lakes 

Are  no  great  shakes ; 
They're  overdone  with  Blarney  ; 

Their  bugles,  boats, 

Their  guides  and  goats, 
Have  quite  destroyed  Killarney." 

These  were  the  lucubrations  of  a  pleasant  caterer  for  the 
light  feeders  of  literature  who  love  a  dash  from  the  cruet-stand, 
to  whet  their  zest.  But  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  this  tour  to  the 
South  which  raised  that  flood  of  thought  in  which  "  The 
Q'Donoghue"  was  planned  and  penned.  Lever's  last  preface 
to  this  novel  states  that  he  began  it  "at  a  little  inn  at 
Killarney,  and  I  believe  I  stole  the  name  of  Kerry  O'Leary 
from  one  of  the  boatmen  on  the  lake — the  only  theft  in  the 
book.  I  believe  that  the  very  crude  notions  of  an  English 
tourist  for  the  betterment  of  Ireland,  and  some  exceedingly 
absurd  comments  he  made  on  the  habits  of  people  which  an 
acquaintanceship  of  three  weeks  enabled  him  to  pronounce  on, 
provoked  me  to  draw  the  character  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  but  I 
can  declare  that  the  traveller  aforesaid  only  acted  as  tinder  to 
a  mind  long  prepared,  and  afforded  me  a  long  sought-for 
opportunity — not  for  exposing,  for  I  did  not  go  that  far — but 
for  touching  on  the  consummate  effrontery  with  which  a  mere 
passing  stranger  can  settle  the  difficulties  and  determine  the 
remedies  for  a  country,  wherein  the  resident  sits  down  over- 
whelmed by  the  amount,  and  utterly  despairing  of  a  solu- 
tion." 
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Lever  never  forgot  the  wretched  weather  that  damped  his 
visit  to  Killarney ;  but  the  account,  like  its  clouds,  is  over- 
charged. Long  after,  in  his  apology  for  a  preface  to  "The 
Martins/'  he  spoke  of  having  once  ascended  a  hill  at  Killarney 
to  see  the  sun  rise,  and  watch  the  effects  the  breaking  day 
should  throw  on  the  landscape.  Masses  of  cloud  and  mist 
obscured  every  object;  and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  a  ray 
of  light,  piercing  the  darkness,  afforded  a  glance  of  a  scene  full 
of  interest.  The  guide,  however,  pointed  to  where  Mangerton 
was  supposed  to  stand,  Tore,  the  Waterfall,  and  Muckross 
Abbey,  and  eloquently  described  the  features  of  the  landscape. 
Lever  modestly  confessed  that  in  introducing  "  The  Martins  " 
to  his  readers,  he  found  himself  in  a  position  resembling  that 
of  the  guide.  The  various  objects  which  he  had  hoped  and 
promised  himself  to  present  had  been  displayed  faintly,  feebly, 
or  not  at  all. 

Elsewhere  he  found  better  weather.  With  Glengariff  he 
was  pleased  ;  Glenflesk  charmed  him.  Beneath  the  blue  vault 
which  spans  that  wildly  picturesque  region  and  the  warm  rays 
of  a  genial  sun,  the  fine  creations  of  "  O'Donoghue " — long 
in  embryo,  as  he  said — emerged  from  his  brain  in  prolific 
vitality.  The  scenes  he  saw  are  sketched  with  beauty  and 
power ;  that  of  Glenflesk  being  specially  fine. 

Googane-Barra,  good-bye  !  Fine  as  the  scenes  were,  he 
was  not  sorry  to  get  back  again  to  his  own  fireside,  and  to  the 
close  companionship  of  Mortimer  0' Sullivan,  whose  talk  con- 
stituted, he  said,  the  acme  of  social  enjoyment.  This  voice 
long  hushed  whispers  :  "  One  little  room  rises  to  recollection, 
with  its  quaint  sideboard  of  carved  oak,  its  dark  brown 
cabinets — curiously  sculptured — its  heavy  old  brocade  curtains, 
and  all  its  queer  devices  of  knick-knackery,  where  such  meet- 
ings were  once  held;  and  where,  throwing  off  the  cares  of  life, 
shut  out  from  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  massive  folds  of  the 
heavy  drapery  across  the  door,  we  talked  in  all  the  fearless 
freedom  of  old  friendship." 

Iu  urging  Canon  Hayman  to  come  on  a  visit  to  his 
"  Chateau  de  Templeogue/''  he  described  it  as  "  built  by  the 
Templars,  the  walls  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  whole  sus- 
tained by  an  arched  cavern  of  one  hundred  feet  in  extent,  and 
so  early  a  date  as  to  be  turned  on  a  wicker  centre.  It  has  also 
a  Flemish  cascade;  not  one  of  the  boisterous,  rollicking, 
harum-scarum  things  called  waterfalls,  but  a  solid,  steady,  and 
discreet  fall,  coming  heavily  down,  step  by  step,  some  hundred 
yards  in  the  midst  of  a  large  meadow.'" 

"  He  told  me,"  writes  Hayman,  "to  come  by  the  Kilkenny 
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day-coach,  which  passed  his  gate  at  Templeogue,  and  not  to 
go  on  to  Dublin,  live  miles  further.  This,  he  said,  would  be 
merely  adding  insult  to  injury,  as  O'Grady  remarked  when  the 
gentleman  said  his  name  was  O'Shaughnessy  O'Shaughnessy  ! 
Lever  awaited  me  at  his  gate,  and  hailed  the  coachman  with, 
'  Anyone  for  me  ?  '  '  Yes,  Mr.  Lever/  was  the  reply,  and  I 
descended  to  receive  a  heart- warm  welcome.  '  You  sat  by  the 
coachman/  said  Lever  ;  '  and  do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  '  f  No.' 
'Fletcher,  Lord  Byron's  valet,  who  ministered  to  him  so  faith- 
fully on  his  death-bed  at  Missolonghi.'  I  thought  it  very  nice 
and  delicate  of  Lever  to  say,  as  we  walked  together  to  the 
house,  f  We  have  no  one  to  dine  to-day  in  the  way  of  visitors. 
We  want  to  know  you,  and  we  want  you  to  know  us,  and  this 
evening  shall  be  all  our  own.  To-morrow  I  have  invited  a  few 
lions  to  meet  you.  Some  day  further,  we  shall  have  the 
menagerie,  monkeys,  mocking  birds,  parrots  and  all/ 

"  I  passed  some  time  very  happily  with  him.  He  kept 
quite  a  stud  of  horses.  How  often  Lever  and  I  have  ridden  in 
together  to  Curry's  in  Dublin  to  gossip  with  literary  friends ; 
and  then  in  the  evening  to  have  charming  reunions  at  his 
house.  At  the  last  dinner  there,  we  had  Archer  Butler,  Butt, 
Whiteside,  Wilde,  Petrie,  Anster,  Longfield,  and  McGlashan, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more.  Almost  all  have  passed 
away. 

"  Riding  with  him  through  the  city,  I  was  pleased  to 
observe  the  popularity  he  enjoyed.  Many  would  stop 
and  gaze,  and  'Harry  Lorrequer '  would  be  faintly  borne  to 
us  amid  the  street  noise  and  bustle.  Passing  the  entrance 
of  a  riding-school,  the  owner,  a  naturalized  Frenchman, 
grinned  and  grimaced  at  us.  '  Ah !  Monsieur  Lever,  it  was 
not  quite  fair  to  laugh  at  me  en  votre  playsante  storie/ 
'  Do  you  remark  that  fine  non-commissioned  officer  ?  *  asked 
Lever,  as  we  rode  through  Dame  Street ;  '  that  is  Sergeant 
Graham  of  the  Coldstreams;  he  who,  with  his  officers,  Mac- 
donnell,  Wyndham,  Gooch,  and  Harvey,  closed  by  sheer 
strength  the  gate  of  Hougoumont;  and,  when  they  had  no 
other  barriers,  made  themselves  the  living  props  to  fasten  the 
doorway  against  the  French  cavalry.  An  English  clergyman 
wrote  to  Wellington,  saying  he  would  give  £10  a  year  to  the 
man  the  Duke  considered  the  bravest  at  Waterloo.  The  reply 
was  that  these  five  men  were  equally  entitled  to  the  honour. 
The  officers  waived  their  right  in  Graham's  favour.' " 

In  descriptive  vivacity  every  feature  took  a  part,  even  to 
his  nose,  which  seemed  to  enjoy  a  life  of  its  own ;  his  anec- 
dotes fell  like  ripe  fruit  from  an  overladen  tree.     It  was  not 

14 
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by  his  "  musical  laugh  M  alone  he  contributed  to  genial  harmony. 
As  a  singer  he  far  surpassed  Moore,  though  wanting  in  his 
graces  of  expression.  He  eschewed  all  toasts  but  one  :  "  Here's 
to  the  mutual  mistress  of  our  vows  —  The  Magazine ! " 
McGlashan,  its  owner,  was  the  only  bookseller  he  ever  praised. 
At  one  of  his  dinners  he  proposed  the  memory  of  Bonaparte 
because  he  shot  a  bookseller.  "Aye,  gentlemen,  they  drink 
their  wine  out  of  authors'  skulls/' 

"  The  last  time  I  dined  in  his  house  was  at  one  of  the 
' Menagerie  feeds' — all  the  staff,  great  and  small,  were 
present.  Lever  told,  with  infinite  drollery,  that  a  little  before, 
at  a  similar  festival,  the  Scot,  fearing  to  be  made  '  fou'  by  the 
wild  Irish  scribblers,  left  the  dinner  at  which  he  was  present 
to  join  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  After  a  while,  the 
company  heard  unearthly  noises  in  the  pantry,  just  behind  the 
dining-room.  They  listened,  and  they  wondered.  What  could 
it  be  ?  Were  there  really  ghosts  in  the  house  ?  as  had  been 
whispered  in  its  ancient  traditions.  But,  summoning  courage, 
they  went  en  masse,  and  found  that  worthy  McGlashan  had, 
under  the  impression  he  was  going  upstairs  to  the  ladies, 
ascended  shelf  after  shelf  of  the  pantry,  and  was  now  lying  at 
full  length  on  the  uppermost,  kicking-  furiously  at  the  ceiling 
and  side- walls,  and  expressing  surprise  that  he  (  could  not  get 
upstairs.'  They  were  sober  as  judges.  The  cannie  Scot 
was—'  fou.' " 

McGlashan  caught  cold  after  this  comic  incident,  and  was 
attended  by  Graves  and  Marsh.  Lever  pleasantly  rallied  the 
patient,  told  him  to  get  rid  of  the  doctors,  to  spit  the  feathers 
from  his  mouth,  and  come  and  swallow  kitchen  physic  at 
Templeogue,  adding — 

"  The  Devil  take  the  chemists,  the  Woolastons  and  Faradays : 
They  only  teach  to  torture  men  with  cupping  and  cautharides." 

When  Templeogue  was  en  fete,  and  Lever  enacted  the  host, 
he  always  placed  himself  central  at  the  table,  with  Mrs.  Lever 
immediately  opposite,  a  guest  whom  he  desired  particularly  to 
honour  on  his  own  right  hand,  and  the  next-to-be-distin- 
guished visitor  on  his  left.  The  head  and  foot  were  delegated 
to  old  reviewers,  like  the  O'Sullivans,  who  thus  managed  the 
carving  as  adroitly  as  they  had  cut  up  in  other  ways.  Lever 
thus  placed  was  free  to  attend  to  guests — to  enliven  the  repast 
with  his  own  droll  sayings,  and  to  stir  up  repartee  in  others. 
Dining  a  la  Basse  had  not  then  extended  to  Ireland, 

Keferring  to  his  Derry  days,  he  told  the  following  apropos 
of  Butt,  who  was  present :    "  Wha  is  misther  Butt  doin  noo  ?  " 
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said  a  country  woman,  just  as  he,  then  a  youth  from  Ulster, 
■was  earning  distinction  in  the  University.  "  Butt  is  professor 
of  political  economy  in  the  Dublin  College."  "  Aiconomy  ! 
aiconomy !  Weel,  'tis  nae  bad  thing,  if  it  doant  descend  to 
maneness."  We  were  amused  at  the  idea  that  Butt  of  all  men 
would  practice  economy. 

"  When  in  the  Tyrol,  he  wrote  to  me  that  the  postman's 
ring  was  a  sound  as  welcome  as  the  dinner-bell."  But  not 
so  at  Templeogue.  "No  man,  barring  a  dog  or  an  editor," 
he  wrote,  "  could  live  under  the  heap  of  abuse  the  daily  post 
opens  upon  me  in  avalanches ;  every  letter  of  the  alphabet 
indignantly  asking  why  I  have  not  published  the  tale,  essay, 
poem,  puff,  song,  review,  or  satire,  and  why  I  have  not  had  the 
common  politeness  to  reply.  From  A,  B,  C,  to  X,  Y,  Z,  there 
is  a  rebellion  against  me.  I  have  not  a  friend  left  in  the  whole 
heathen  mythology.  The  ancients  have  cut  me  dead  :  Artemis, 
Arienus,  Chloe,  Clio,  Meliboeus,  Juverna,  and  Irenasus, 
scorn  and  despise  me ;  and  '  Fair  Dealers,'  '  Constant 
Readers/  '  Old  Subscribers/  '  Friends  of  the  Magazine/ 
'  Contributors  to  the  best  Reviews/  and  '  Country  Readers/ 
call  me  by  names  on  which  I  might  retire  from  business 
to-morrow,  and  live  on  actions  for  defamation  for  the  rest 
of  my  days.  In  all  seriousness  I  do  not  exaggerate, 
and  the  result  is,  while  I  labour  on  in  fruitless  apologies  to 
rejected  addresses,  I  have  no  time  to  write  to  my  real  friends 
and  disarm  their  disgust  at  the  atrocities  of  my  silent  system. 
If  I  were,  as  you  erroneously  suspect,  an  industrious  fellow, 
all  would  be  well  j  but  my  rule  of  never  doing  to-day  what  can 
possibly  be  deferred  till  to-morrow  is  occasionally  the  source 
of  some  confusion,  and  latterly  I  have  taken  a  fit  of  dining  out, 
for  the  reason  chiefly  that  I  happen  to  have  a  new  coat,  and  I 
really  do  nothing  but  grumble  over  the  work  before  me  and 
wonder  what  I  am  to  do  for  a  new  plot.  I  believe,  however, 
that  books  write  themselves,  and  that  sitting  down  with  a  title 
before  me  and  a  well-nibbed  pen  are  the  only  essentials ;  and 
in  this  I  confide  for  the  performance  of  my  pledges  for  the 
year  of  grace  1844." 

Flatterers  he  found  to  tell  him  that  "  Tom  Burke  " — then 
about  to  end  after  a  long  monthly  issue — was  his  best  book. 
But  Hayman  steadily  held  that  *  "  O'Leary  "  deserved  the 
palm.*  "  The  vast  interval,"  he  replied,  "  between  promise 
(even  when  made  to  one's  own  heart)  and  performance  makes 

*  Lever  had  submitted  several  of  the  proofs  of  "  O'Leary  "  to  Hayman. 
Jn  sending  the  last  sheets — which  he  called  the  winding  sheets — he  asked  him 
would  he  undertake  "  The  Remains  of  Arthur  O'Leary." 
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me  feel  that  I  have  failed  where  I  hoped  I  should  have 
succeeded.  I  intended  to  have  exhibited  a  picture  of  France 
at  a  period  when  the  prestige  of  a  monarchy  had  given  way  to 
the  feudalism  of  a  military  state,  and  where  the  great  prizes, 
long  limited  to  birth  and  station,  were  thrown  open  for  the 
competition  of  all,  engendering  the  tremendous  struggle  for 
distinction  which  originated  acts  of  heroism  and  devotion 
unequalled  in  history.  To  depict  this,  and  to  show  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  French  military  life  and  the  contrast  of  our 
own,  was  also  my  object.  I  forgot  my  plan  sometimes ;  some- 
times my  characters  had  a  will  of  their  own,  and  would  go 
their  own  way ;  and  oftener,  again,  I  found  I  was  endeavour- 
ing what  neither  my  powers  were  equal  to,  nor  would  meet 
approval  if  done  ;  so  that  my  book  became  a  tesselated  struc- 
ture, or  rather  a  patchwork  quilt  made  of  shreds  and  fragments 
thrown  together  without  regard  to  colour  or  shape  or  unity  of 
design.  1  am  so  happy  to  see  land  that  I  grow  prosy  over  the 
incidents  of  the  voyage.  And  now  for  a  ride.  I  see  Pioche 
at  the  door  rearing  like  a  unicorn  !  " 

These  excursions  he  found  specially  enjoyable.  "  Few 
cities  can  boast  of  such  environs  as  Dublin.  The  scenery, 
diversified  in  its  character,  possesses  attraction  for  almost 
every  taste ;  the  woody  glade,  the  romantic  river,  the 
wild  and  barren  mountain,  the  cultivated  valley,  the  waving 
upland.  The  bold  and  rocky  coast,  broken  with  pro- 
montory and  island,  are  all  to  be  found  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  capital." 

"  Tom  Burke  "  continued  to  appear  monthly  until  August, 
1844,  when  Lever  brought  his  march  to  an  end  at  Killarney, 
after,  as  he  said,  a  hard  night's  work.  During  the  tour  which 
his  physician  prescribed  as  a  relaxation,  he  had  been  looking 
out  for  a  quiet  spot  to  close  the  career  of  "  the  soldier  tired." 
His  habit  was,  towards  the  finale  of  his  books,  to  write  a  short 
chapter  to  account  for  and  whip  in  all  the  lost  sheep  of  his 
story.  At  Lismore,  where  he  essayed  the  task,  he  was  obliged 
to  desist,  owing  to  stentorian  yells  beneath  his  window.  The 
vernacular  tongue,  he  said,  seemed  to  require  the  loudest 
powers  of  voice  to  give  it  energy,  and  the  very  pigs  themselves 
were  mute  before  its  tones. 

McGlashan  urged  him  to  lengthen  "  Tom " ;  but  Lever's 
final  resolve  was  that  to  any  additional  matter  would  apply  the 
charge  of  drawing  out,  more  fatal  to  the  book  than  the  fault 
of  abruptness  Thus  it  escaped  incurring  the  nickname  of 
"kLong  Tom." 

"  A  parting  word,"  omitted  in  later  editions  and  written  in 
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very  depressed  spirits,  confer ses  that  what  ought  to  have  been 
an  occupation  full  of  interest  and  amusement  to  himself  turned 
out  a  task  of  labour  and  anxiety. 

The  sensation  feats  accomplished  by  "  Tom  Burke  w  were, 
on  the  whole,  well  received  in  England  ;  and  led  the  A  the  nceum 
to  say  that  if  Lever  rode  up  to  St.  Paul's  as  if  by  accident,  he 
would  clear  the  dome,  ball  and  cross,  so  neatly,  that  when,  two 
minutes  later,  we  meet  him  ambling  down  Cheapside,  one 
cannot  conceive  that  aught  sensational  or  daring  had  been 
attempted.  They  recognized  this  quality  of  nerve  to  be  as 
great  a  quality  in  an  author  as  in  a  dragoon. 

A  letter  to  Hayman  tells  him  that  in  bringing  Grattan 
into  ' '  Tom  Burke/'  he  "followed  the  example  set  by  an  Italian 
artist  who,  when  painting  a  scene  of  wild  imagination  descrip- 
tive of  the  Last  Judgment,  placed  in  the  group  a  striking 
portrait  of  a  well-known  cardinal  to  make  the  rest  real."  But 
Lever's  remark  is  based  on  a  slight  error.  The  picture  is 
Michael  Angelo's  "Last  Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In 
the  lower  regions  he  introduced  the  likeness  of  a  cardinal  who 
had  offended  him.  The  cardinal  complained  to  the  pope,  who 
is  said  to  have  replied  that  if  it  were  a  question  of  purgatory 
he  might  do  something  for  him,  but  he  feared  he  was  power- 
less further  down. 

The  graver  parts  were  relieved  by  the  gay.  The  examina- 
tion of  "  Darby  the  Blast "  as  a  witness  in  court  is  a  capital 
companion  picture  to  that  of  Sam  Weller  in  the  witness-box. 

Hitherto  Lever  had  been  limited  by  the  Shannon  in  his 
portraitures  of  the  Irish  country  gentry.  The  South  now 
received  attention  ;  and  in  executing  his  task  he  combined  the 
movement  and  dramatic  energy  of  ff  O'Malley  "  with  the 
deeper  feeling  and  higher  sentiment  of  "  Tom  Burke."  The 
"  O'Donoghue  "  was  a  domestic  story  of  Irish  life,  "  in  which 
the  evil  influences,  so  long  the  bane  and  misery  of  Ireland," 
were  strongly  portrayed.  The  period  embraced  the  memor- 
able invasion  of  the  French  and  the  arrival  of  their  fleet  at 
Bantry,  many  details  of  which  Lever  learned  in  the  course  of 
his  visit  to  Munster.  This  episode  gave  the  book  a  zest  for 
French  critics,  one  of  whom  "  sneered  at  my  making  a  poor 
peasant  child  find  pleasure  in  the  resonance  of  a  Homeric 
verse ;  but  I  could  tell  him  of  barefooted  boys  in  the  South, 
running  errands  for  a  scanty  subsistence,  with  a  knowledge  of 
classic  literature  which  would  puzzle  many  a  gowned  student  to 
cope  with.  If  the  '  improbabilities'  went  no  further  than  this,  it 
would  have  been  more  grateful  to  the  conscience  of  the  author." 

"  O'Donoghue  " — the  outcome  of  Lever's  trip  to  Kerry — 
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received  in  some  reviews  hits  as  hard  as  those  which  he  had 
himself  dealt  out  to  Killarney.*  The  eighth  number  brought 
him  to  a  critical  stage  in  his  story.  He  was  uncertain  whether 
to  turn  off  by  a  by-way,  or  go  straight  to  the  end  along  the 
high-road.  He  told  McGlashan  that  he  might  have  "  O'Dono- 
ghue  °  warm  with  love,  or  cold  without,  as  might  seem  best  to 
befit  the  temper  and  taste  of  their  readers.  "  I  can  wind  up 
with  Demosthenic  abruptness  in  eleven  numbers,  the  curtain 
falling  amid  the  blue  lightning  and  thunder  that  scattered  the 
French  fleet ;  or  I  can  go  on  to  a  more  Colburn-and-Bentley 
ending,  with  love  and  marriage  licences,  in  thirteen  numbers. 
You  have  paid  your  money,  and  you  may  take  your  choice. 
For  myself,  like  Fusbos  in  '  Bombastes  Furioso/ 

"  '  So  long,  great  sir,  as  we  your  favours  claim, 
Short  cut,  or  long— to  us  'tis  all  the  same.'  " 

McGlashan  hesitated,  and  sought  inspiration  in  pinches  of 
snuff.  Lever  returned  to  the  charge.  Fie  could  not  go  on. 
"I  know  not  whether  I  am  to  make  a  robe  de  chawibre  or  a 
spencer ;  I  cannot  put  a  stitch  in  the  garment  till  I  hear  from 
you."  Lever  felt  that  a  tragic  ending  would  suit  the  story 
and  its  object  best.  McGlashan  feared  the  young  ladies.  At 
last  the  author  agreed  to  let  them  take  it  out  in  love  as 
compensation. 

Lever  had  never  tried  so  hard  to  succeed  as  now,  so  he 
hoped  that  virtue  would  have  its  reward.  But  the  third 
number  was  pooh-poohed ;  which  led  him  to  say  that  "  shilling 
purchasers  are  only  sixpenny  critics,  and  I  am  well  accustomed 
to  hear  the  bad  extolled  and  the  better  condemned.     "Would 

*  To  McGlashan  he  entered  into  a  vindication  of  the  book  and  of  himself, 
in  reply  to  the  charge  of  "  Repealism."  For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  detect 
it.  Certain  of  the  characters  v*ere  not  conspicuous  for  loyalty,  it  was  true; 
but  if  they  were  all  staunch  Toiies,  he  was  not  suie  the  hook  would  be  more 
readable.  If  one  could  get  rid  of  agrarian  crime  and  trading  patriotism,  there 
was  plenty  for  an  Irishman  to  be  proud  of.  The  old  Tories,  however,  had 
divided  Irela*  d  and  cried  it  down  ;  and  as  Wesley  said  that  the  Church  left  all 
the  good  music  to  the  devil,  so  the  Tory  aristociacv  left  all  the  nationality,  all 
the  unction  and  fervtur  of  fatherland,  to  the  dare-devils  of  democracy.  He 
addtd  modestly  that,  "  with  the  little  ability  he  could  command,  be  had  tried 
to  bring  Jri«h  gentlemen  into  better  repute,  not  by  exaggerated  pictures  of 
good  qualities  so  much  as  by  correct  delineation  of  the  state  <>f  society  in  which 
they  lived,  vhere  there  were  abundant  apologies  for  many  failings  ;  and  also 
by  pictures  of  the  condition  of  a  country  where,  whatever  its  faults,  most  of  its 
best  features  had  th<  ir  origin  in  the  native  high-ndndedness,  cordial  waimth, 
and  genial  go<  d  feeling  of  the  Irish  gentleman.  lie  was  wt  11  sick  of  apologies 
for  his  undertakings,  as  McGlashan  must  have  been  at  hearing  them,  but 
although  he  never  did  and  never  would  ccuit  the  Pics*,  he  felt  all  the  dis- 
advantage <f  being  con  iuually  misrepresented  without  one  to  say  a  word  in 
his  favour." 
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it  not  be  well,  by  way  of  giving  a  fillip  to  "  O'Donoghue,"  to 
say  it  will  end  in  twelve  numbers  ?  The  public  will  at 
least  see  land,  and  that  is  something."  McGlashan  sug- 
gested a  completion  in  eleven  parts ;  but  Lever  feared  that, 
after  laying  a  wide  foundation,  the  top  of  his  pyramid  would 
be  dwarfed.  "I  have  never  felt  disposed  to  be  long-winded  ; 
and  generally,  before  I  have  done  with  my  characters,  I  am 
as  tired  of  them  as  the  most  savage  of  my  critics.  If  I  find, 
then,  that  they  can  all  come  to  a  suitable  destiny  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  so  be  it ;  if  not,  I  may  make  a  baker's  dozen 
and  finish  in  December ;  at  all  events,  they  shall  not  pop  their 
heads  into  the  new  year."  Ere  long,  a  French  translation  of 
"  O'Donoghue  "  in  Le  Siecle  attested  its  success. 

A  mistake  occurred  in  connection  with  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions to  "O'Donoghue."  "Phiz,"  in  an  apologetic  letter,  fears 
that  the  rather  long  and  comical  title  to  one  of  the  serious 
designs  must  have  annoyed  Lever.  "  As  to  myself,  when  I 
saw  it  I  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  attribute  the  mistake  to  the  carelessness,  stupidity, 
inebriety,  or  the  practical-joking  peculiarities  of  the  writing 
engraver.  I  think  it  is  a  compound.  Orr  sent  to  me  for  a 
title  to  the  plate;  and  as  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  name 
the  child,  I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  thus  : — 1.  '  Mark  recog- 
nizes an  old  acquaintance ; '  or  simply  2.  ( The  Glen;'  or 
(addressing  Orr)  ' anything  else  you  like,  my  little  dears' — 
meaning  that  Orr  might  give  a  better  if  he  could ;  and 
behold  !  the  writing  engraver  makes  a  Chinese  copy  of  the 
whole  ! » 

Professor  Wilson's  writings  had  first  aroused  Lever's 
ambition,  the  ' '  Noctes  "  being  the  earliest  recreation  of  his 
schoolboy  days.  He  was  anxious  to  dedicate  "  O'Donoghue  " 
to  him ;  but,  not  knowing  Kit,  told  a  friend  to  ask  permission. 
"  I  fear,  however,  that  Christopher  North  may  never  have 
heard  of  me,  and  1  can  endure  a  refusal  and  a  rap  of  an  ebony 
crutch  in  the  distance  without  wincing.  I  know  swells  enough, 
but  not  a  single  clever  cne ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  let  my  bant- 
ling go  without  a  godfather,  rather  than  give  him  a  fool  for  a 
sponsor.  Should  Wilson's  opinion  of  the  book,  if  favourable, 
transpire,  I  hope  to  hear  it.  Even  his  blame  would  be  so  far 
acceptable  that  it  is  something  to  profit  by."  Wilson  con- 
sented in  very  flattering  terms.  Lever  wrote  through  a  friend 
to  say  that,  in  the  haste  of  moving  into  a  new  house,  with  a 
carpet  on  his  back  and  a  chest  of  drawers  on  his  head,  he  was 
puzzled  how  to  express  the  proper  sense  of  the  compliment. 

He  rented,  for  a  season,  Oatlands,   Stillorgan,  facing  the 
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Priory,  where  resided  Mr.P M y,  whose  character  Lever 

had  etched  with  cuttiDg  lines  in  u  Jack  Hinton/'  The  daily 
rencontres  between  them,  in  the  rural  seclusion  of  Stillorgan, 
were  at  first  fraught  with  awkwardness ;  but  both  were  men 
of  the  world,  and  they  at  last  got  used  to  it  and  became 
friends.     Lever  and  his  wife  visited  at  the  Priory,  and  more 

than  once    dined    there.      Mrs.  M y  had   been   a  "  Miss 

Kenny  feck/'  and  a  niece  of  that  name  used  to  reside  with 
her.  "The  Kennyfeck's  Dinner  Party "  is  an  important 
chapter  in  "  Roland  Cashel." 

A  fat  German  who  acted  as  cook,  valet,  and  sometimes  as 
coachman,  served  Lever  at  Oatlands.  One  evening  the  subse- 
quent Sir  W.  Wilde  arrived  in  his  green  gig  to  spend  a  few  hours 
with  Lever ;  and  while  he  and  other  friends  were  sitting  together 
enjoying  his  sallies,  another  gig,  driven  by  Kildahl,  the  house- 
agent,  came  to  the  door.  He  wished  to  see  Lever  regarding 
the  rent  of  the  place.  The  Teutonic  man-of-all-work  was  at 
once  deputed  to  mind  his  gig,  while  Kildahl  joined  the  group 
within.  In  a  few  minutes  the  fat  German  entered  the  room, 
and,  making  a  profound  obeisance,  said  impassively,  "  Das  pferd 
ist  dur  dig  eg  anger"  "  The  horse  has  runaway.-"  Lever  laughed 
immoderately,  so  did  Wilde ;  and  so  infectious  was  the  merri- 
ment that  Kildahl  laughed  immoderately  too,  though  without 
the  remotest  idea  that  the  laugh  had  been  at  his  own  expense. 
His  dismay  at  discovering  the  real  facts  may  be  conceived. 
The  runaway  horse  and  gig  dashed  down  the  steep  hill 
of  Stillorgan  until  all  came  to  a  dead  smash  at  Galloping 
Green,  the  fragments  being  there  gathered  up  and  sent  back  to 
Dublin  on  a  float.  The  German,  who  was  perhaps  more  an  fait 
as  a  cook,  Wilde  found  to  be  a  great  proficient  at  making  a 
woodcock-pie.  Lever  vowed  that  he  never  appeared  to  such 
fine  advantage  as  when  submerging  ten  or  twelve  of  the  birds 
in  a  rich  gravy  of  truffles,  and  serving  up  the  dainty  dish  for 
supper. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Affair  of  Honour  with  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  and  others — Mr.  Hall's  recollections — 
How  Crarapron  cared  Lever  of  monologue — The  Menagerie  Dinners— Tiff 
with  Archbishop  Whately— A  Stinging  Retort— "  Threatens  to  cut  the 
cable,"  and  leave  Ireland — "Blue-devilled." 

The  outward  world  supposed  that  Lever  filled  a  chair  as 
easy  as  was  ever  shaken  by  Rabelais,  but  it  far  from  proved 
uniformly  enjoyable.  Thorns  often  pushed  their  way  through 
its  seemingly  luxurious  padding.  Their  points  on  one  or  two 
occasions  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  sword  of  challenge, 
and  nearly  entailed  on  our  editor  fatal  consequences. 

Party  feeling  ran  high.  Repeal  was  ripped  open  by  some 
iron  pen  in  the  magazine;  and  a  paper  appeared  charging 
S.  C.  Hall — a  Conservative  and  an  Englishman—who  had 
expressed  some  Liberal  views,  with  having  been  bought.  It 
also  accused  him  of  having  written  "  a  wantonly  wicked  pro- 
duction." The  paper  was  not  Lever's;  but,  as  nominal 
editor,  he  made  himself  responsible  for  it.  Mr.  Hall,  stung  to 
the  quick,  addressed  to  him  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that 
"  the  savage  assault,  while  in  England  it  will  excite  disgust,  I 
am  sure  no  single  reader  in  Ireland  will  consider  justified  by 
any  act  or  word  of  mine.  Your  publishers  say,  I  have  had 
more  experience  than  you  have  had  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  an  editor;  I  never  knew  so  gross  a 
departure  from  the  just,  honourable,  and  honest  course; 
never  saw  more  conclusive  evidence  of  a  spirit  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  letters  than  in  your  criticism  on  my 
letter  to  ( Irish  Temperance  Societies/ 

"  It  comes  well,  indeed,  from  a  writer  who,  for  about  fifty 
months,  has  been  employed  in  slandering  his  native  country 
and  its  people ;  labouring  somewhat  successfully  to  persuade 
the  English  public  that  every  Irish  gentleman  is  a  blackguard, 
and  every  Irish  peasant  a  ruffian,*  ....  and  whose  editorial 
career  has  been  notorious  for  disregard  of  courtesy  and 
arrogance  unparalleled/' 

*  Happily  for  Lever,  the  historic  judgment  on  bis  rame  is  more  lenient. 
An  old  organ  of  public  opinion  observes  : — ''Lever  will  always  be  best 
remembered  by  the  loval  pairiotiem  with  which  he  loved  to  delineate  the  better 
qualities  of  lri&h  chai  acter — a  design  in  which  he  has  been  eminently  success- 
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Lever  not  only  did  not  write  the  paper,  but  it  is  by  no  • 
means  certain  that  the  MS.  passed  through  bis  bands.     In 
different  letters  be  expressed   strong   dissatisfaction  that  the 
publisher  should  arrogate  to  himself  editorial  privileges. 

Mr.  Hall,  a  colonel's  son,  cradled  in  a  barrack,  who  in 
swaddling  clothes  bad  smelt  gunpowder,  and  had  lived  in 
duelling  days,  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  wounded  pride  that 
Lever  should  be  held  amenable  on  the  same  principle  that  led 
Grantley  Berkley  to  affront  Fraser,  and  caused  Maginn  the 
editor  to  call  him  out  to  receive  a  ball  in  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

A  man  who  wrote  so  much  about  duelling  was  not  likely  to 
pocket  such  phrases  as  those  levelled  at  him  by  Hall.  The  letter 
was  sufficient  to  call  Lever  over  to  London  and  to  call  out  Hall. 
The  rendezvous  was  Chalk  Farm,  where  Moore  and  Jeffrey  had 
already  met.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
us  the  particulars  of  this  affair,  which  will  prove  the  more  wel- 
come because  in  his  Autobiography  they  are  wholly  ignored  : — 

"We  never  met;  I  never  saw  Lever;  my  friend  on  the 
occasion  was  Colonel  (then  Major)  Gierke ;  and  my  doctor  was 
another.  I  waited  in  a  house  near  Chalk  Farm  for  five  hours, 
all  alone.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  found  the  matter  had 
been  referred  for  '  arbitration'  to  Lord  Eanelagh  ;  and  I  was 
asked  if  I  would  withdraw  my  letter,  on  Lever's  expressing 
his  conviction  that  I  had  not  been  bought — or  in  any  way  paid 
— for  the  work  I  had  done.  That  I  readily  did  ;  stating  that, 
but  for  the  unfounded  and  unjust  statement,  I  never  would 
have  written  such  a  letter  at  all.  That  settled  the  matter : 
we  were  not  such  fools  as  to  shoot  at  one  another — content 
with  paper  pellets  of  the  brain.  When  Lord  Eanelagh  was 
parting  with  my  friend  he  said,  '  I  suppose  this  is  the  first  time 
four  Irishmen  met  to  shoot  an  Englishman  and  didn't  do  it.' 
I  returned  home,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Hall,  who  knew  all  about 
it,  but  to  whom  my  h  on  our  was  dear  !  I  had  made  her  a 
promise  before  I  left  home  that  morning,  that  I  would  not 
fight  until  after  I  had  seen  her  again.  And  she  accepted  my 
word,  and  relied  on  it.  A  duel  would  have  been  an  absurdity 
at  that  period;  for,  although  the  practice  was  not  entirely 
dead,  it  was  tolerated  onlv  when  cases  were  desperate.  And 
we  did  not  swell  the  list  of  fools.  Age  has  cooled  my  once  hot 
blood  :  and  I  regret  the  bitter  temper  in  which  my  letter  was 
written/'* 

fal."—  Jolun,  Bull,  No.  2687.  The  Atlicnavm,  in  recording  his  death,  said  :— 
'  He  is  do  unworthy  competitor  with  Banim,  Carleton,  or  Gr'ffin,  in  depicting 
middle-clats  or  peasant  lite.  Mickey  Free  r  t longs  to  that  class  of  characters 
which  have  immortalized  the  national  novel." 

*  Letter  of  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.,  to  W.  J.  FitzPatrick,  January  19th,  1876. 
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Though  not  specially  acknowledged  or  remembered  by- 
Mr.  Hall,  there  can  be,  we  think,  little  doubt  that  Lever's  paper 
on  "  Twaddling  Tourists"  struck  him  as  a  blow  aimed  at  his 
wife.  The  guide  whom  Lever  chiefly  had  in  his  eye  was  Sir 
John  Carr,  already  satirized  by  Dubois. 

Lever,  on  the  20th  Dec,  1844,  wrote  to  Hayman,  saying  that 
Mr.  Hall's  missive  had  cost  him  a  trip  to  London  at  an  hour's 
notice,  at  a  most  inconvenient  and  inclement  season  ;  but,  after 
much  worry,  Lord  Ranelagh  had  brought  him  an  apology; 
and  so,  like  the  King  of  France,  he  wandered  back  again  to 
ruminate  bow  he  could  have  been  mixed  up  in  any  affair  with 
the  Temperance  leader,  a  phenomenon  as  puzzling  as  the 
action  of  thunder  in  the  beer- cellar  was  to  Mrs.  Winifrid 
Jenkins.  He  declared  he  was  fagged  and  sea-sick,  rail-roaded 
and  goaded  to  the  door  of  deaih.  When  would  he  enjoy  a 
modicum  of  peace  ?  He  wished  with  all  his  soul  he  knew 
Eobinson  Crusoe  for  a  month  !  The  good  parson  was  further 
told  that  crushing  headaches  had  ceased  not  to  plague  him  for 
months.  He  waited  patiently  and  impatiently,  hoping  to  get 
better  by  idleness,  but  he  had  set  about  writing  again  in  pure 
despair  that  rest  could  restore  him. 

Again  we  find  him  in  hot  water.  He  nearly  fought 
another  duel  with  Dr.  Kenealy  anent  his  memoir  of  Maginn  in 
the  D.  U.  M.  The  article  was  voluminous  ;  and  Lever  sat  up 
all  night  wading  through  it.  He  writes  to  McGlashan  re- 
porting  it  as  libellous.  "  Eighteen  persons,  from  the  Duke 
to  Sam  Lover,  are  insulted,  and  four  distinctly  actionable 
passages  put  forward  coolly."  Lever  passed  his  pen  through 
these  coarse  personalities.  In  attempting  to  cut  down  the 
MS.,  he  found  that  his  pruning-knife  had  struck  to  the  root 
of  the  tree.  One  specially  grave  calumny,  perhaps  because 
veiled  in  Greek,  escaped  detection.  It  ascribed  Maginn's 
misfortunes  to  his  wife,  and  never  was  the  epigram  of  Philip- 
pides  less  appropriate.  The  memoir,  moditied,  appeared  in 
January,  1844,  and  two  awkward  results  followed.  Kenealy 
sent  Lever  a  challenge  for  having  struck  out  the  passages 
he  had  deemed  libellous.  As  an  eleve  of  Maginn  he  had  de- 
clined to  affix  his  own  name  as  the  biographer  of  his  chief,  and 
Lever  was  himself  set  down  as  the  writer  of  the  article,  though 
inserted  altogether  contrary  to  his  wishes.  Maginn  had  given 
Lever  some  sharp  cuts  before  his  death,  but  he  afterwards 
said  he  would  borrow  money  to  drink  with  him;  and  mutterers 
said,  "  Maginn  has  got  from  Lever  a  Eoland  for  his  Oliver, 
one  of  the  sort  which  gives  a  new  sting  to  death."  Truly, 
Lever's  editorial  senses  became  more  sharpened  every  day. 
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Attaching  himself  to  the  old  school  of  G rattan  and  Toler, 
he  continued  to  the  end  true  to  the  trigger.  One  of  his  last 
papers  on  duelling  declared  that,  "  Rude  as  this  chivalry  was, 
it  reacted  most  favourably  on  manners ;  the  courtesy  of  debate 
was  never  violated  by  any  of  those  coarse  contradictions  and 
unseemly  denials  which  lower  parliamentary  habits. M  He  cen- 
sured our  legislation  on  duelling,  and  deprecated  the  adverse 
tone  of  public  opinion  in  reference  to  the  practice. 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crej>idam  was  shown  in  rows  between  one  of 
the  publishing  firm  and  Lever,  consequent  on  his  habit  of 
intermeddling  with  the  editorial  department  of  the  magazine, 
and  " jockeying  him,"  as  he  said,  "into  the  acceptance  of 
very  inferior  papers." 

The  state  of  Lever's  liver  at  this  time,  too,  did  not  tend  to 
soothe  the  irritation  he  felt.  To  these  and  other  points,  letters 
to  the  Eev.  Edward  Johnson  and  Canon  Hayman  refer.  Touch- 
ing a  new  number  of  the  magazine  then  in  process,  he  observed 
that  he  should  feel  so  far  easier  if  he  could  reckon  on  some  of 
the  crew  being  able-bodied  seamen,  and  not  the  press-gang 
canaille  that  had  been  often  smuggled  on  board  of  the  craft  in 
his  absence.     He  felt  justly  sore. 

It  was  now  one  year  since  he  had  taken  charge  of  the 
magazine,  "  and  only  within  the  last  six  weeks  have  I  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  it  of  the  incubi  that  had  made  it  the  heaviest 
in  the  empire.  The  old  men  (men  and  women)  no  longer  sit 
on  Sinbad's  back ;  and  if  not  crouched  down  from  long 
pressure,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  walk  the 
world  with  port  erect  and  visage  high  hereafter."  Hayman 
was  assured,  in  conclusion,  that  his  last  letter  was  a  better 
tonic  than  all  the  antacid  mixtures  and  stomachic  potions  he 
had  swallowed  for  weeks. 

Lever  found  many  thorns  in  the  editorial  chair ;  but  amongst 
the  pleasures  of  editorship,  perhaps  the  greatest  was  when  he 
recognized  peculiar  merit  in  some  new  writer,  and  aided  in  its 
development.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  M.  J.  Barry,  author  of 
the  "  Kishoge  Papers."  Lever  invited  him  to  Templeogue  to 
meet  Thackeray  and  others.  Mr.  Barry  bears  graceful  testi- 
mony to  his  qualities  as  a  host,  "  bringing  out  every  man, 
who  could  be  brought  out,  at  his  best,  and  filling  all  gaps 
by  his  own  boundless  tide  of  anecdote  and  humour."  Other 
Mowers,  which  seemed  born  to  blush  unseen,  developed  be- 
neath the  sunshine  that  Lever  shed.  To  be  in  good  strength 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests  he  prepared  himself  gene- 
rally by  exercise  in  the  open  air.  His  medical  education,  if  it 
produced  no  better  fruit,  proved  of  use   by  teaching  him  how 
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to  gain  increased  mental  and  bodily  strength.  To  counteract 
the  ill  effects  of  sedentary  pursuits,  he  constantly  rushed  out; 
sometimes  riding  with  his  school-fellow,  Dr.  Stoker,  who 
having  called  one  day  at  Templeogue  House,  found  him, 
Sysiphus-like,  hurling  a  large  stone  for  an  interminable  number 
of  times.  Wine  he  took  in  moderation.  "I  heard  him  say  of 
a  friend  who  was  unusually  brilliant/'  writes  Innes,  "  that  he 
had  been  sherried  up  to  the  right  point,  adding, '  An  additional 
liqueur-glass  would  have  spoiled  him.'  " 

If  Mr.  Hall  and  others  objected  that  some  of  Lever's 
sketches  bordered  upon  caricature,  Lover's  critics  complained 
that  his  pictures  of  Irish  life  were  too  nattering;  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  objection  he  wrote  "  Handy  Andy/'  which  has 
always  been  more  popular  than  his  fine  dramatic  novel  "  Rory 
O'More."  It  was  only  natural  that  Lover,  being  a  portrait- 
painter  by  profession,  should  place  his  subjects  in  the  best 
light.  As  a  genuine  poet,  he  had  a  loftier  ideal  to  realize  than 
his  more  light-hearted  fellow-Bursch  Lever,  who,  when  in  the 
first  glow  of  manhood,  possessed  so  keen  a  perception  of  the 
ludicrous,  that  he  could  not  resist  seizing  on  all  comical  points ; 
but  his  style  toned  down  as  he  got  older,  and  as  shall  be 
seen. 

If  Lever  got  good  pay  for  his  work  during  these  few  years 
in  Dublin,  he  more  than  lived  up  to  it.  We  have  seen  him 
daily  "  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  but  in  domestic  devo- 
tion he  perhaps  shone  brightest.  He  was  fond  of  his  children  ; 
braced  and  beaming,  he  daily  rode  out  with  two  of  them  on 
ponies,  a  stout  cob  sometimes  falling  to  his  share.  Attended 
by  this  tiny  escort,  and  followed  by  a  belted  groom,  he  might 
be  often  seen  traversing  the  streets  of  Dublin,  where  all  four, 
attracting  every  eye,  were  familiar  figures.  The  flowing 
auburn  hair  of  his  daughters,  so  ample  that  it  well-nigh 
seemed  to  cover  the  pony,  was  in  itself  striking.  The  latter 
aspect  was  presented  on  damp  days,  when  the  work  of  the 
curl-papers  became  Love's  labour  lost.  All  the  family  used 
papillotes,  or,  as  Lever  called  them,  "the  evening  papers." 
Lever  generally  rode  fast,  and  with  the  ease  of  one  who  knew 
how  to  manage  his  horse.  But  sometimes  he  would  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  admirers  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  a 
closer  scrutiny. 

u  Careless  he  seems,  yet  vigilantly  sly, 
Woos  the  stray  glance  of  ladies  passing  by, 
While  his  off-heel  insidiously  aside, 
Provokes  the  caper  which  he  seems  to  chide." 

The  equestrian  achievements  of  O'Malley  would  lead  one 
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to  suppose  that  Lever  was  a  master  of  the  art.  He  was  addicted 
to  habits,  however,  which  Rarey  or  "  Nimrod  "  would  hardly 
approve.  "  For  example,  he  galloped  his  horse  on  the  hardest 
roads/ '  Dr.  Stoker  says ;  and  Dwyer  declares  "  that  though 
one  of  the  boldest  riders  he  had  ever  known,  even  to  leaping 
over  a  cart,  he  had  a  loose,  rolling  seat."  His  style  of  riding 
was  like  his  style  of  writing,  as  described  by  The  Times. 
"  Your  blood  is  on  fire  and  your  pulse  on  the  gallop  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last." 

"  When  riding,  he  always  wore  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
enjoyment,"  says  Major  Leech.  "There  never  was  a  man 
could  show  so  large  a  front  of  shirt,  white  as  snow  and  stiff  as 
buckram.  One  button,  the  lowest  in  his  vest,  seemed  enough 
for  him." 

The  menagerie  dinners  were  gradually  relinquished.  Too 
many  monkeys,  as  he  said,  had  crept  into  them.  When 
Mr.  Pearce  arrived  in  1844,  to  remain  at  Templeogue  as 
Lever's  amanuensis,  he  found  him  living  quietly  and  enjoy- 
ing rides  through  the  Dublin  mountains.  He  often  laughed 
at  the  idea  which  pervaded  the  public  mind  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  u  orgies  at  Templeogue ; "  and  he  certainly  had  no 
objection  that  the  idea  should  continue.  Whist  parties 
with  a  chosen  few  were  no  doubt  occasionally  held ;  and  one 
night  that  a  member  of  his  household  was  about  to  retire  to 
rest,  Lever  whispered,  "Don't  go — I'm  winning;  the  luck 
may  turn  if  you  withdraw."  That  night  Lever  retrieved  some 
previous  losses,  winning  not  less  than  £200. 

The  period  during  which  he  edited  the  magazine  was 
coincident  with  the  earlier  years  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second 
administration;  and  he  certainly  rendered  good  service  to 
it,  notwithstanding  that,  as  he  himself  declared,  the  machine 
was  drawn  by  :'as  groggy  a  set  of  screws  as  ever  man 
held  in  harness."  But  even  triumphal  cars  are  often 
borne  along  by  effectively  draped  animals  of  this  sort,  nor 
has  it  ever  been  required  that  they  should  possess  high 
stepping  action. 

1843 — the  Repeal  year — was  pregannt  with  events  and 
throes.  Lever  tells  one  of  his  staff  to  "  cut  boldly  and  fear 
not."  Party-spirit  ran  high.  Rarely  had  the  Thunderer 
roared  louder.  In  attacking  Repeal,  Ireland  was  assailed. 
Lever  found  his  position  an  irksome  one.  He  was  now  reading 
up  for  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne ;  "  and  was  struck  by  the 
difference  of  tone  towards  Ireland  which  marked  the  English 
press  during  the  Union  struggle,  and  at  a  later  period.  "  Be- 
tween the  educated  men  of  both  countries,"  he  writes,  u  there 
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was  scarcely  a  jealousy  then.  The  character  which  political 
contest  assumed  later  on  changed  much  of  this  spirit,  and 
dyed  nationalities  with  an  amount  of  virulence  which,  with  all 
its  faults  and  all  its  shortcomings,  we  do  not  find  in  the  times 
of  the  '  Knight  of  Gwynne.'  " 

History  teaches  and  experience  shows  that  the  men  who 
write  well  do  not  always  talk  well.  "  My  conversation,"  says 
Dryden,  "is  slow  and  dull."  Addison  was  tongue-tied. 
Goldsmith  was  absent,  silent,  and  blundering.  Cobbett  spoke 
badly,  Washington  Irving  sent  an  apology  to  a  literary 
dinner,  lest  he  should  be  asked  to  speak.  Grattan  wrote  with 
difficulty,  as  Bushe  reminds  us ;  and  would  tear  up  half-a- 
dozen  successive  efforts  to  pen  a  simple  resolution. 

Lever  was  strong  in  both  gifts.  "  The  man  who  devotes 
himself  to  be  a  success  in  conversation,"  he  writes,  "  glories 
more  in  his  triumphs,  and  sets  a  greater  value  on  his  gifts  than 
any  other  I  know  of."  He  prided  himself  as  much  on  the 
charms  of  conversation  as  fair  lady  ever  did  on  her  beauty,  and 
"  he  had  all  the  qualities  that  make  a  good  talker,"  writes 
Waller,  "  a  face  whose  every  muscle  was  flexible,  rippling  with 
fun  and  reflecting  every  phase  of  sentiment ;  eyes  the  merriest, 
a  voice  sweet  and  musical,  that  changed  with  every  expres- 
sion of  feeling."  But  while  thus  seeming  the  incarnation  of 
merriment,  he  often  suffered  internal  misery.  The  selection 
of  Tempi eogue  as  a  residence  was  due  to  McGlashan.  Its 
rather  inaccessible  situation  checked  visitors,  and  gave  Lever 
more  time  for  work.  But  many  a  pang  smote  him  on  finding 
a  well-organized  dinner  spoiled  by  the  absence  of  some 
specially  invited  guest,  or  the  tardy  arrival  of  a  fop  that  made 
it  one  hour  late.  "Is  not  the  man  who  arrives  late  the  man 
who  need  not  arrive  at  all  ?  "  he  asks,  in  bitter  retrospect. 
"  Has  the  creature  who  has  destroyed  the  fish  and  ruined 
the  entree  even  one  quality  to  indemnify  you  for  the  damage  '( 
Take  the  late  men  and  answer  me.  Have  you  ever  met  one  of 
them  able,  by  the  charm  of  his  converse,  to  obliterate  the 
memory  of  the  dreary  forty-five  minutes  your  friends  sat  in 
the  condemned  cell  of  the  ante-room  longing  for  the  last  pang 
to  be  over  ?  "  His  experiences  were  most  unhappy  in  this 
respect,  and  referring  to  past  efforts  as  host,  he  said  that 
nothing  short  of  a  superhuman  geniality  can  conquer  the 
gloom  of  an  empty  place.  Another  feature  of  the  case  pre- 
sented itself.  "  In  the  deference  you  show  by  waiting  for  the 
late-comer,  or  in  your  distress  at  the  absence  of  him  who  comes 
not  at  all,  your  other  guests  fancy  they  detect  some  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  man,   and  infer   that   he   is   your 
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patron  or  your  protector,  that  he  has  lent  you  money,  or 
dragged  you  out  of  some  scrape,  and  that  you  are  bound  to 
treat  him  with  all  respect  and  deference.  I  am  certain  that  I 
have  suffered  from  this  pleasant  imputation." 

"  Few  men/'  writes  J.  F.  Waller,  "  were  more  smart  and 
incisive  in  repartee,  more  epigrammatic  in  a  sentiment,  more 
brilliant  in  a  narrative,  or  more  witty  before  the  best  of  all 
audiences — the  audience  round  the  dinner-table."  This  is  all 
just,  excepting  the  praise  for  repartee.  Judge  Longfield 
states  that  he  was  not  very  happy  in  retorts.  "  It  was 
more  as  a  narrator  of  the  strange  things  he  had  seen,  and 
the  queer  people  he  had  known,  that  he  made  so  pleasant 
an  impression.  Brussels  was  a  favourite  topic.  This  place 
— the  gangway  to  the  Rhine,  and  often  a  refugium  pecca- 
torum — introduced  him  to  a  crowd  of  odd  characters.  Some 
of  them  drank  a  bad  wine,  termed  by  Lever  rot-gut,  but 
which  they  on  returning  to  London  innocently  praised  as 
'  ro-goo  '  !  "  He  was  the  best  conversationalist,  the  Judge 
adds,  that  he  ever  knew.  Beside  him  Whiteside  was  nowhere. 
So  few  talk  well  who  write  well  that  one  cannot  wonder  that 
Maginn,  after  expressing  delight  over  "  O'Malley,"  should  add, 
"  Bravo,  Lever !     If  you  can  only  tell   stories  as  well  as  you 

write  them,  you  would  beat "  and  here  one  of  his  strong 

figures  followed. 

As  a  story-teller  he  but  once  met  his  match.  It  was  his 
oral  success  which  led  him  to  try  his  hand  on  books.  Jeffrey, 
on  Currants  life,  remarked  that  in  England  eminent  men  made 
no  attempt  to  shine  in  conversation.  Shields  description  of 
Brougham  as  host  bears  out  this  statement.  The  Irish,  how- 
ever, are  a  talking,  rather  than  a  reading  people ;  and  some 
say  that  Lever's  talk  approached  too  much  to  monologue,  but 
this  objection  may  have  sprung  from  the  pique  felt  by  chat- 
terers driven  to  listen.  One  writes  :  "  Lever's  attitude  and  tone 
reminded  me  of  his  crest — a  cock  perched  on  a  trumpet !  "  A 
coming  scene  wherein  Crampton  figured,  finds  him  baulked  in 
a  not  ungentle-manly  way.  But  it  was  sometimes  Lever's  lot  to 
find  his  progress  stopped  by  some  cur  barking  at  his  heels.  He 
describes  "  the  great  talker  of  a  company  unexpectedly  con- 
fronted by  some  unknown,  undistinguished  competitor,  who, 
with  the  pertinacity  of  an  actual  persecution,  will  follow  him 
through  all  the  devious  windings  of  an  evening's  conversation, 
ever  present  to  correct,  contradict,  amend,  or  refute.  In  vain 
the  hunted  martyr  seeks  out  some  new  line  of  country  or  starts 
new  game ;  his  tormentor  is  ever  close  behind.'-' 

Lever  talked  not  to  monopolize,  but  "  simply  in  the  aban- 
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donment  of  himself  to  the  sense  of  enjoyment — the  exercise  of 
a  faculty  that  he  knew  not  how  to  control."  tl  When  Lever 
dined  at  the  house  of  Sheehan,  the  Dublin  journalist,"  writes 
Dwyer,  "  a  lady  whom  he  took  down  to  dinner  asked  him  if  he 
knew  who  certain  wooden  figures,  clad  in  armour  and  posted 
in  Sheehan's  hall,  were  intended  to  represent.  The  reply  was, 
1  Those  are  the  compositors  of  the  Evening  Mail.'  This  reply 
was  overheard  and  resented,  the  more  so  because  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  Lever  got  hold  of,  and  nearly  kept  to  himself,  the 
whole  of  the  conversation,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  Shee- 
han, who  piqued  himself  not  a  little  on  his  own  powers. 
Sheehan  determined  to  have  his  revenge."  Waller  describes 
the  retribution  foreshadowed  by  Dwyer.  Up  to  this  time  it 
might  be  said  of  Lever  not  that  he  had  a  command  of 
language,  but  that  language  had  a  command  of  him.  "  Dinner 
with  its  slight  skirmishing  chit-chat  was  over ;  and  as  the 
bottle  went  round,  the  host  opened  fire  upon  the  unsuspecting 
victim.  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  in  a  voice  ever  soft  and  gentle,  that 
commanded  attention,  took  up  the  subject,  which  he  illustrated 
with  the  play  of  his  own  delicate  humour,  and  held  his  auditors 
spell-bound.  When  he  paused,  Lever  was  about  to  fgo  in/ 
but  he  was  at  once  '  bowled  out  *  by  the  host,  and  so  the  two 
kept  it  up  till  near  midnight,  never  suffering  Lever  to  get  an 
'  inning/  Crampton  went  away  first,  and  as  the  burly  host 
shook  Lever's  hand,  he  said  with  slyest  humour,  as  a  smile 
lurked  round  his  mouth,  '  What  a  delightful  evening  you  both 
gave  me.  Sir  Philip  was  in  great  force  to-night,  but  then  you 
drew  him  out  so  cleverly/  "  * 

The  brilliant  baronet — half  Hercules,  half  Adonis — was 
just  the  sort  of  man  not  to  be  gene  by  Lever's  prestige.  Few 
possessed  a  more  imposing  presence  or  greater  confidence.f 
He  held  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  while 
Lever,  as  a  junior  patronized  by  Crampton  in  early  struggles, 
must  have  felt  a  wee  bit  small  beside  him. 

As  Lever  grew  older,  he  showed  more  tact  in  talk.     He  lost 

*  Lever  once  or  twice  yielded  to  pique  by  putting  real  people  in  kti 
boots.  A  whimper  went  that  "  Lorrequer"  would  yet  impale  "the  General  of 
the  Lancers,"  as  the  Surgeon-General,  Crampton,  was  called.  He  was  guilt- 
less, we  hope,  of  the  practical  joke  played  late  one  night,  when  a  messenger 
roused  Ciampton  from  his  bed  to  say  that  a  great  personage  had  fallen  from 
his  horse  in  College  Green.  On  arrival  he  found  King  William's  statue  blown 
by  gunpowder  from  his  charger.  Crampton's  weakness  was  a  fondness  for 
swells. 

f  A  pupil  of  Crampton  says:  —  "Sir  Philip  liked  L^.ver  chiefly,  I 
think,  because  he  was  a  good  dresser.     The  same  reason  led  this  brilliant  man 

to  maintain  a  cordial  intimacy  with  Surgeon  B, d,  who,  unlike  Lever,  was 

the  dullest  of  companions." 

15 
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that  desire  to  dominate  which  he  seemed  to  hold  when  in  the 
plenitude  of  oral  power.  "  Like  an  expert  cricketer,"  said 
Wilde,  "  he  always  watched  for  the  right  moment  to  strike 
the  ball,  and  with  practised  decision,  place  it,  amid  bursts  of 
applause,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  competitors.1'  The  moral  which 
Lever  himself  drew  from  his  earlier  experience  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist is  to  be  found  in  "  O'Dowd."  "  Not  a  monologist 
like  Macaulay,  nor  an  overbearing  opinionist  like  Croker,  nor 
a  flippant  epigrammatist  like  Thiers,  my  skill  was  pre-eminently 
employed  in  eliciting  whatever  latent  stories  of  agreeability  I 
could  detect  around  me.  Not  merely  a  talker  myself,  I  made 
talkers  of  ethers.  No  rock  so  dull  that  I  could  not  elicit  a 
spark  from  it •  no  table-land  so  barren  that  I  could  not  find  a 
wild-flower  in  its  desolation*" 

"With  another  irrepressible  talker,  Dr.  "Whately,  Lever  had 
been  long  acquainted.  At  Brussels  he  often  joined  Lever's 
receptions ;  but  in  Ireland  a  more  reticent  mien  was 
maintained,  notwithstanding  that  Lever  noticed  him  favourably 
in  the  first  number  of  his  magazine.  Lever  soon  after  invited 
him  to  dinner,  and  as  horticulture  was  one  of  the  Archbishop's 
hobbies,  the  host  took  great  pains  to  make  his  dinner  party  of 
such  material  as  might  best  consort  with  his  great  guest's 
humour.  What,  however,  was  his  discomfiture  to  find  his 
Grace's  chaplain  arrive  to  make  the  Archbishop's  apologies, 
and  convey  his  regret  that  some  untoward  impediment  had 
arisen.  He  brought  with  him,  however,  an  enormous  pump- 
kin grown  in  the  episcopal  hot-house  j  and  this  the  host,  with 
an  air  of  well- assumed  admiration,  placed  in  the  chair  which 
his  Grace  ought  to  have  occupied,  directing  to  the  comely 
vegetable  much  of  his  talk  during  the  dinner,  and  when  they 
at  length  arose  saying,  "  In  all  my  experience  of  his  Grace, 
I  never  knew  him  so  agreeable  as  to-day." 

"Why  did  Dr.  Whately  turn  against  Lever,  after  the 
author's  arrival  in  Dublin  ?  "  Canon  Hayman  asks  us.  "  My 
impression  is  that  it  was  not  personal,  but  an  editorial,  dis- 
like. Whately  was  a  good  hater.  Now,  the  D.  U.  M.  had 
incurred  the  Archbishop's  pique,  not  only  for  a  decided  diver- 
gence in  politics  from  him,  but  particularly  for  an  article 
(vol.  v.,  pp.  528 — 544)  called  'Historic  Doubts  relative  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.'  This  paper  was  the  joint-stock 
contribution  of  several — the  two  0\Sullivans  (Samuel  and 
Mortimer),  Butt,  and  others.  It  was  taking  up  the  Arch- 
bishop's line  of  argument  in  relation  to  Napoleon,  in  which, 
on  sceptical  grounds,  he  demonstrated  that  he  never  existed, 
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and  thus  confuted  infidels  by  the  use  of  history.  Dwelling  on 
what  the  writers  deemed  the  Archbishop's  inconsistencies, 
they  logically  demonstrated  his  non-existence.  Whately 
suffered  acutely  by  perusing  this  paper,  as  though  an  opening 
in  his  armour  had  been  hit;  and  he  nourished  his  wrath 
against  the  magazine  for  evermore.  What  more  natural  than 
his  dislike  to  the  jaunty  novelist,  who  came  to  Dublin  to 
assume  its  reins."" 

A  coolness  existed,  but  all  intercourse  did  not  stop.  Dr. 
Whately,  in  dealing  blows  around,  did  not  exempt  Lever. 
The  latter  had  generally  honeyed  words,  but  he  could  some- 
times drop  a  sting.  The  Archbishop  was  notoriously  sus- 
ceptible to  flattery.  One  day  his  Grace  received  a  number  of 
guests,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the  expectant  clergy, 
who  paid  profound  court.  While  walking  through  his  grounds 
Dr.  Whately  plucked  a  fungus  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
declaring  that  such  things  were  really  nutritious ;  that  in  . 
some  countries  the  inhabitants  ate  them  with  gusto,  and  that 
prejudice  alone  deterred  the  Irish  peasantry  from  doing  the 
same.  The  Archbishop  with  his  long  clasp-knife  cut  a  slice, 
requesting  one  of  the  clergy  to  taste  it.  He  obeyed,  and 
then,  with  a  wry  face,  is  said  to  have  subscribed  to  the 
botanical  orthodoxy  of  his  master.  "  Taste  it/'  said  the 
gratified  prelate,  handing  another  slice  to  Lever.  "  Thanks, 
no,"  he  replied ;  '•  my  brother  is  not  in  your  Grace's 
diocese.'" 

Lever,  sore  and  susceptible,  received  the  scorch  of 
Whately's  caustic  wit,  but  the  details  have  not  been  preserved. 
"  He  was  very  thin  skinned/'  writes  Dwyer,  "  and  never 
forgot  some  snub  he  received  from  the  Archbishop.  Lever 
harped  upon  the  Dean  of  Drumcondra  for  ever." 

This  dignitary  figures  prominently  in  "  Roland  Cashel," 
especially  in  chapter  the  twelfth,  descriptive  of  Mrs.  Kenny- 
feck's  dinner  party;  where  he  is  represented  as  demonstrating 
how  to  lasso  a  Swiss  bull  by  holding  up  his  napkin  over  the 
head  of  the  hostess,  to  the  injury  of  her  turban  and  bird  cf 
paradise  plume.  "  When  you  represent  a  bull,  ma'am,  you 
should  not  have  feathers,"  the  divine  is  made  to  exclaim, 
with  a  rough  endeavour  to  restore  the  broken  plume. 
"  Had  you  held  your  head  lower  down,  in  the  attitude  of 
a  bull's  attack,  I  should  have  lassoed  you  at  once  and  without 
difficulty." 

It  was  whispered  at  the  time  that  the  features  of  Dr.,  after- 
wards   Bishop,   Singer,  peeped  from    this  book;    but  Lever 
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writes  to  McGlashan :  "  I  had  only  one  portrait ;  the  rest 
are  mere  fancy  sketches.  If  my  dean  is  like,  I  confess  I 
intended  it."  These  clerical  caricatures  are  believed  by 
Lever's  family  to  have  operated  against  the  promotion  of 
his  brother,  a  man  of  mark,  whose  sweetness  was  wasted  on 
the  desert  air  of  Ardnurcher. 

The  Archiepiscopal  crosier  had  smitten  the  wit ;  and  Lever 
to  the  end  preserved  his  rod  in  pickle.  He  had  arrangements 
made,  shortly  before  his  death,  for  the  introduction  of  Dr. 
Whately  in  a  new  book;  and  Edward  Clibborne  was  asked, 
on  the  strength  of  an  old  school  friendship,  to  collect 
Whatelyana  for  his  crucible. 

Lever's  kinsfolk  tell  that  there  was  a  side  to  his  character 
the  world  never  saw — the  more  powerful  his  social  displays, 
the  greater  the  depression  which  followed  them.  These 
reactions  would  begin  ere  the  guests  he  invited  had  fully 
completed  their  adieux.  The  half  hour  which  preceded 
departure  from  a  dinner  party  was  not  without  its  pains,  he 
said,  as  one  by  one  the  guests  bowed,  slided,  half  pressed  his 
fingers,  and  vanished.  He  persuaded  himself  that  some  few 
who  lingered,  and  affected  to  seem  at  ease,  were  inwardly 
cursing  their  coachmen  for  delay.  He  confessed  that  the  same 
doubts  which  often  tormented  himself  at  such  moments, 
recurred  whenever  he  had  brought  a  serial  story  to  an  end — 
had  the  entertainment  he  provided  pleased  his  guests  ? — had 
the  introductions  proved  quite  satisfactory  ? — and  he  adds  that 
the  same  sense  of  solitude  which  affects  the  host  in  his  banquet 
hall  when  the  guests  had  left,  settles  down  upon  the  weary 
writer  who  sees  the  spirits  he  had  conjured  up  suddenly 
vanish.  In  his  role  both  of  host  and  author,  the  same 
sad  doubts  would  come,  how  much  better  he  could  do 
his  part  were  the  same  ground  to  be  retraced — what  oppor- 
tunities for  amusing  or  interesting  his  friends  had  now  gone 
for  ever ! 

The  best  cure  for  such  stings  was  to  divert  the  mind  by 
plans  of  new  stories.  These  passed  rapidly  through  Lever's 
head;  one  greatly  interested  and  amused  his  family.  Hayman 
was  begged  to  come  from  Cork  and  hear  what  he  styled  a 
rehearsal  of  it  at  Templeogue.  He  had  been  invited  in  the 
spring,  the  summer,  and  the  autumn,  but  something  occurred 
to  prevent  him,  and  "now  that  rugged  winter  had  come  with 
a  drop  at  his  nose,"  Lever  asked  the  good  euro  why  he  would 
not  venture  forth  and  take  his  place  by  the  lire.  "  Life  is  a 
short  thing ;  the  best  of  it  is  the  little  uncostly  interludes  of 
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social  and  affectionate  intercourse  which,  without  altering  the 
great  current  of  men's  fortunes,  throw  flowers  on  the  stream. 
Therefore  you  should  come.  Our  gossipings  have  a  long 
arrear;  do  not  let  the  debt  accumulate  so  heavily  as  to 
make  payment  a  matter  of  terror.'" 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Recollections  of  Lever  by  his  Amanuensis,  Mr.  Stephen  Pearce — "  St.  Patrick's 
Eve" — "TIh  O'Donoghue" — He  again  threatens  to  tear  up  the  roots 
which  his  Hfe  had  sown  in  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Stephen  Pearce,,  now  a  dis- 
tinguished portrait  painter  in  London,  acted  as  amanuensis 
for  Lever,  just  as  Huntly  Gordon  did  for  Scott;  and  following 
the  example  of  Gordon,  who  communicated  to  Lockhart  what 
he  knew,  Mr.  Pearce  has  furnished  us  with  his  recollections. 
These  extend  from  October,  1844,  to  September,  1816,  and 
also  embrace  some  reminiscences  of  the  years  1848-9. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1844  I  went  to  Ireland,  and  stopped 
with  some  friends  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  to  whom 
he  had  given  me  a  letter  cf  introduction,  and  for  whom  I  had 
just  previously  in  England  copied  the  portrait  of  Miss  Croker, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  their 
grounds  adjoined  those  of  Charles  Lever,  and  being  one  of  his 
most  enthusiastic  admirers,  Mrs.  Ellis  soon  introduced  me  at 
Templeogue  House.  A  mutual  regard  and  affection  at  once 
sprang  up  between  Lever  and  myself,  and  a  long  visit  onty 
augmented  this  friendship.  I  there  painted  his  portrait,  given 
afterwards  to  his  brother  ;  I  also  painted  a  picture  of  his  study, 
with  its  ancient  oak,  with  a  back  view  of  Lever  himself  sitting 
over  the  fire ;  also  another  small  picture  of  the  quaint  old 
Dutch  waterfall  in  front  of  the  house,  falling  over  a  series  of 
wide  steps,  with  somo  fine  old  elm  trees,  the  remains  in  years 
past  of  an  ambitious  avenue.  Templeogue  House,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  belonged  to  the  Domville  family,  and  had,  1  think 
long  previously,  been  the  residence  of  Lord  Santry  :  in  size, 
no  doubt,  it  had  been  considerably  reduced,  but  its  walls  of 
great  thickness,  the  ghost  room  within,  and  faint  remains  of 
old  terraced  walks  without,  still  attested  its  former  importance 
and  the  startling  stories  of  Irish  life  Lever  used  to  speak  of. 

"  Lever  at  this  time  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
most  powerful  in  form,  and  full  of  energy  in  anything  he  really 
took  up.  On  line  afternoons,  wo  often  rode  at  a  rattling  pace 
to    his    publisher's    in     Sackville   Street,  Dublin — some    five 
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English  miles.  A  party  of  boys  were  usually  to  be  found 
awaiting  us  on  Portobello  Bridge,  popularly  known  as  (  Lever's 
Pack.'  These  followed  us,  sometimes  yelping  like  bounds, 
and  arrived  at  much  the  same  time  as  ourselves  before  the 
door  of  Curry  the  publisher  in  Sackville  Street,  where  a  good- 
humoured  struggle  took  place  amongst  them,  to  see  whose 
luck  it  was  to  hold  Lever's  horse.  These  boys  he  always  paid 
so  liberally  that  the  Rev.  John  Lever,  whose  tastes  were 
economic  rather  than  extravagant,  remonstrated  privately  with 
Charles  on  the  point. 

"  If  the  weather  happened  to  be  wet  or  doubtful,  we  did 
not  generally  venture  to  Dublin  at  all,  but  invariably  rode 
with  the  three  children,  Julia,  Charley,  and  Pussy,  in  the  large 
fields  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  '  where  many  a  garden  flower 
grew  wild.'  Here  I  remember  some  old  trees  had  fallen,  and 
it  was  Lever's  great  delight  for  us  to  gallop  round  in  line, 
and  jump  the  trees,  he  generally  giving  a  wild  '  hurroo '  as  we 
all  five  took  the  jump  together. 

"  Sometimes  we  made  the  circuit  of  several  of  these  fields, 
and  on  one  occasion  Lever  had  a  very  smart  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  a  thick-set  powerful  countryman.  We  had  noticed 
two  men  prowling  about  in  the  distance,  and  at  last  one 
jumped  a  ditch,  and  scrambled  over  a  gap  into  the  field  in 
which  we  were  riding.  Lever  ordered  him  out  of  it,  and  meeting 
with  an  impudent  reply,  he  pressed  a  hot-tempered  chestnut 
mare  he  was  riding  with  his  heels,  and  her  shoulder  caused  the 
intruder  to  go  with  considerable  impetus  towards  the  gap.  In 
a  great  rage,  the  man  seized  a  huge  stone  with  both  his  hands, 
and  hurled  it  towards  the  spot  where  Lever  rode.  It  passed 
over  the  children,  just  missing  one  of  their  heads.  Rapid  as 
lightning  Lever  was  off  his  horse,  and  seizing  the  trespasser 
behind  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  he  sent  him  flying  on  to  the 
top  of  the  gap,  where  overbalancing,  he  tumbled  into  the  ditch. 
Lever  was  very  muscular,  and  he  awaited  without  fear  the 
inevitable  retaliation.  The  man  regained  his  feet  and  the 
bank,  more  furious  than  ever !  and  a  regular  pugilistic  fight 
ensued,  in  which  Lever  received  two  or  three  severe  blows,  and 
the  man  got  most  severely  handled,  if  one  could  judge  by  his 
appearance.  Lever  then  jumped  into  the  saddle,  the  children 
were  left  at  home,  and  off  we  rode  to  the  nearest  police  station, 
'  just  to  have  first  talk/  as  Lever  said,  in  case  the  man  should 
also  make  an  appearance  there.  We  never  heard  another  word 
about  it. 

"  The  sudden  transition  from  the  hard  work  I  had  been 
going  daily  through  in  London  at  the  early  morning  lectures 
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of  Professor  Partridge,  at  King's  College,  my  close  applica- 
tion at  the  Life  Schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  long 
night  toil  at  Albinus  and  other  anatomical  work,  to  the  joyous 
life  at  Templeogue,  and  the  delightful  companionship  of  Lever, 
whom,  as  the  brilliant  author  of  '  Lorrequer  ;  and  '  O'Malley/ 
I  looked  upon  with  all  the  hero-worship  of  which  I  was  then 
so  brimful— all  these  things  united,  flung  a  halo  of  poetry  and 
romance  over  everything  connected  with  him,  and  my  long 
visit  ended  in  my  becoming  his  secretary  or  amanuensis. 

"  At  this  time  '  The  O'Donoghue '  was  being  written — its 
first  numbers  having  just  appeared.  Lever  was  somewhat 
uncertain  in  regular  application,  often  not  being  up  to  the 
mark  sufficiently  to  please  himself,  and  I  have  known  him  to  be 
so  dissatisfied  with  his  morning's  or  evening's  writing,  or  dicta- 
tion, that  he  destroyed  it.  At  other  times  his  flashing  and 
brilliant  thoughts  have  carried  him  on  and  on  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  quite  in  excite- 
ment, while  his  delivery  of  words  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  them  without  my  writing  being 
nearly  all  abbreviations,  which  I  afterwards  copied  out  clear 
for  the  press. 

"  But  he  never  allowed  the  too  slow  absorption  on  paper  of 
his  thick-coming  fancies  rapidly  dictated  to  elicit  an  exclama- 
tion of  impatience.  He  was  always  genial,  gentle,  and  good- 
humoured  ;  *  and  at  times  as  playful  as  a  child.  At  Carlsruhe 
he  once  sent  me  a  valentine,  drawn,  I  afterwards  found,  by 
himself;  and  on  another  occasion  an  invitation,  ostensibly  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  to  dine  with  him.  My  acceptance 
brought  an  eclaircissement  irom  the  churchman,  who  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  not  to  expect  company  under  the 
circumstances. 

11 1  have  been  asked  if  he  attended  church. 

"  Poor  dear  Lever,  with  his  real  genius,  his  great  feeling, 

*  All  soTts  of  thiDgs  were  written  down,  including  squibs  for  Punch. 
A  remarkable  ftebel  Poem,  "  The  Memory  of  the  Dead,"  the  paternity  of  which, 
though  known,  was  never  acknowledged,  by  its  distinguished  author,  led  Lever 
to  improvise  some  opposition  stanzas  : 

"  '  Who  fears  to  speak  of  ninety-eight  1 ' 

You  ask  in  forty -four  : 
Methinks  the  question  put  so  late 

Had  better  been  before  ; 
When  crime  and  guilt,  and  blood  fresh  spilt 

Were  life  on  every  hand, 
W^n  true  men  like  you  men 

Ran  liot  through  the  land." 

Wilde  paid  that  the  authorship  of  the  original  reminded  him  of  the  boy  who 
chalked  up  "No  Popery  "  aud  then  ran  away. 
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his  strong  impulses,  bis  powerful  frame,  and  his  robust  health, 
all  these  found  vent  in  his  writings  and  his  brilliant  conversa- 
tion, his  affection,  his  gushes  of  romance,  love,  and  gambling,  his 
fast  riding,  etc.  It  was  all  dash  and  go — up  to  the  highest  pitch 
possible,  with,  I  think,  not  much  thought  of  the  future  ;  though 
in  purity  of  morals  he  was  certainly  sans  reproche.  We  know 
how  '  broken  spirits'  came  in  his  latter  years,  when  failing 
powers  no  doubt  made  themselves  felt — when  his  only  boy, 
his  brother,  his  wife,  and  so  many  friends  and  light-hearted 
acquaintances,  had  gone  never  to  return  ;  who  knows  but  that 
*  broken  spirits  '  were  the  preparation  for  the  highest  and  the 
most  solemn  thoughts  and  resolves  as  he  neared  and  passed 
from  life  to  death  and  to  eternity.* 

"  Lever's  descriptions  of  Irish  life  and  conviviality  would 
lead  a  stranger  to  conclude  that  the  same  kind  of  living  was 
indulged  in  at  his  own  residence.  Certainly  his  hospitality, 
and  his  manner  of  making  his  house  and  everything  in  it  seem 
as  if  it  were  your  own,  could  not  be  exceeded  ;  but  his  long 
residence  in  Brussels  had  made  him  quite  foreign  in  his  dinners 
and  his  wines,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  whiskey, 
much  as  he  has  written  about  it  in  his  books.  With  him  it  was 
quality,  not  quantity ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  this 
epicurean  fancy,  that  later  on  at  Carlsruhe  and  at  Keidenburg 
he  had  a  first-rate  man  cook,  part  of  whose  business  it  was 
daily  to  place  by  the  side  of  his  plate  at  breakfast  (always  a 
light  meal  with  him)  the  menu  for  the  evening  dinner,  in  order 
that  Lever  might  alter,  perhaps,  some  plat  or  other  more  to 
his  taste.     He  was  a  gourmet,  not  a  gourmand. 

"  At  two  o'clock  he  joined  the  children  at  dinner,  and 
made  it  his  lunch.  Contrary  to  the  stereotyped  opinions  and 
advice  of  some  great  physicians,  he  usually  slept  for  an  hour 
after  dinner;  following  the  natural  example  of  that  wisest  of 
animals,  the  dog.  He  also  differed  with  the  most  progressive 
of  the  faculty  by  a  constant  administration  of  physic  to  his 
family,  to  himself,  and  to  me.  Calomel  and  colocynth  were 
favourite  ' household  drugs'  with  him.  When  his  after-dinner 
sleep  had  terminated,  he  started  up  quite  brisk,  full  of  wit, 
wisdom,  and  work.  Supper  he  never  took,  unless  when  friends 
were  with  him. 

"What  the  world  calls  f  society '  he  disliked,  and  it  was 
abused  and  avoided  in  every  possible  way.  He  disliked  to 
encounter  impertinent  questioners.     Though  full  of  geniality 

*  Canon  Hay  man  writes:  "I  my?elf  po^ess  knowledge,  hidden  from 
Tearce.  ih-v,  under  that  wild  levity,  sober  and  sacred  thoughts  were  not  unfre- 
quently  concealed — I  must  not  say  buried." 
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in  general,  few  knew  better  liow  to  keep  troublesome  persons 
at  a  distance.  So  our  life  at  Templeogue  could  not  have  been 
more  peaceful  and  quiet,  although  all  kinds  of  stories  of  the 
wildest  character  prevailed.  Occasionally  a  dinner-party  was 
got  up  to  welcome  some  well-known  visitor  to  Ireland,  and 
then  Lever  gathered  around  him  his  friends,  Mortimer  0* Sul- 
livan, Macdowell  and  Longfield,  of  Trinity,  Dr.  Griffin,  and 
others,  whose  brilliant  talents  and  wit  blazed  forth  with  a 
power  unknown  to  my  ears  either  before  or  since.  On  these 
evenings,  after  the  majority  had  left  for  Dublin,  whist  com- 
menced, and  it  was  generally  daybreak  before  the  few  chosen 
ones  were  driven  away  on  their  Irish  cars. 

"  One  guest,  whose  name  I  have  not  mentioned,  after  play- 
ing whist  with  Lever  until  the  small  hours,  had  to  make  some 
public  examination  at  the  University;  and  had  barely  time  on 
arrival  at  Trinity  to  slip  on  his  gown  and  hasten  into  the  Hall, 
where,  seating  himself,  tired  and  sleepy,  in  his  arm-chair, 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  silence,  f  Now  then, 
Play  !  ' 

"  During  these  Templeogue  days,  I  well  remember  the  fol- 
lowing story,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  recall  the  very  many  of 
all  kinds  he  was  always  overflowing  with  : — 

"  When  the  11th  Hussars  arrived  in  Dublin,  their  notoriety 
made  them  a  great  attraction,  owing  to  the  Earl  of  Cardigan 
being  their  Colonel,  and  the  numerous  duels  and  quarrels  that 
had  occurred  in  the  regiment.  One  of  their  officers,  after  a 
levee,  was  walking  along  Sackville  Street,  on  a  sunny  after- 
noon, in  full  dress,  and  was  met  by  two  Irishmen  fresh  from 
the  country.  Staggered  at  the  glittering  and  gorgeous  appa- 
rition clanking  towards  them,  they  riveted  their  eyes  on  the 
blazing  gold,  blue,  and  crimson  figure,  and,  with  a  wondering 
gaze,  the  one  exclaimed  to  the  other,  with  a  sharp  nudge  in 
the  ribs  and  a  look  of  exquisite  fun,  {  Begorra,  shouldn't  I  like 
to  pawn  him  !  ' 

"  Three  months  or  more  of  constant  and  daily  companion- 
ship with  Lever,  his  wife  and  his  children,  had  made  me  feel 
almost  like  a  younger  brother  towards  him — our  interests  and 
our  pleasures  seemed  the  same— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  find- 
ing that  the  children  were  without  any  regular  routine  of 
education,  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  become  their  tutor. 

"  He  was  sometimes  very  indolently  inclined.  I  always  had 
his  interests  most  sincerely  at  heart ;  often  and  often  I  used  to 
try  and  tempt  him  to  dictate;  sometimes  I  succeeded,  and  at 
other  times  he  would  vote  it  a  bore,  and  say  that  he  did  not 
feel  up  to  it,  etc. 
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"  He  was  also  very  often  negligent  and  careless  about  cor- 
recting his  proofs.  To  make  hitn  attend  to  them  I  used  to 
read  them  to  him  sometimes,  in  order  that  he  might  alter 
words  or  sentences.  The  truth  was,  he  wrote  or  dictated  with 
his  brain  overflowing  with  talent  and  go,  but  he  would  rather 
be  put  to  break  stones  than  correct. 

"It  was  just  the  same  about  his  first  dealings  with  Chap- 
man and  Hall.  He  wranted  a  fresh  publisher,  especially  as  at 
that  time  things  were  not  so  comfortable  with  his  Dull  hi 
Magazine.  I  felt  that  Chapman  and  Hall  were  the  men  for 
him;  but  no,  he  could  not  be  got  to  London  and  go  in  for  it. 
Keenly  alive  to  his  interests,  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  go, 
and,  with  '  St.  Patrick's  Eve'  in  my  trunk,  I  crossed  in  a 
tremendous  storm,  called  at  Chapman's,  and  in  the  little  room 
at  their  wareroom  I  read  the  best  part  of  i  St.  Patrick's  Eve  ' 
to  the  two  partners;  settled  the  agreement  there  and  then, 
and  I  think  at  the  same  time  concluded  the  agreement  for  his 
next  serial  work,  f  The  Knight  of  Gwynne.' " 

The  little  story  "St.  Patrick's  Eve"  was  founded  on  his 
experiences  of  the  great  sufferings  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
during  the  rage  of  cholera,  and,  though  not  avowed,  was,  in 
fact,  suggested  by  Dickens's  "  Chimes,"  which  had  just  scored 
a  success.  The  high  moral  tone  and  aim  of  "  St.  Patrick's 
Eve  "  may  be  seen  from  a  dedication  to  his  children,  omitted 
in  later  editions  : 

"  There  are  few  things,"  he  writes,  "  less  likely  than  that  it 
will  ever  be  your  lot  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
landed  property.  It  may  chance,  however,  that  even  in  your 
humble  sphere  there  may  be  those  who  look  up  to  you  for  sup- 
port, and  be  in  some  wise  dependent  on  your  will;  if  so,  pray  let 
this  little  story  have  its  lesson  in  your  hearts.  Think  that,  when 
I  wrote  it,  I  desired  to  inculcate  the  truth  that  prosperity  has  as 
many  duties  as  adversity  has  sorrows  ;  that  those  to  whom 
Providence  has  accorded  many  blessings  are  but  the  stewards 
of  His  bounty  to  the  poor;  and  that  the  neglect  of  an  obligation 
so  sacred  as  this  charity  is  a  grievous  wrong,  and  may  be  the 
origin  of  evils  for  which  all  your  efforts  to  do  good  through 
life  will  be  but  a  poor  atonement." 

The  scenes  described  were,  however,  so  painful,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  book  so  very  different  from  that  of  the 
works  by  which  his  reputation  had  been  made,  that  it  rather 
disappointed  old  admirers.  But  thinkers  approve  the 
change,  and  admitted  that  "  St.  Patrick's  Eve "  showed 
strength  of  wing  for  higher  flights.  Amongst  these  was  John 
Lever,  who  said  that  it  had  made  his   "  children  both  laugh 
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and  cry."  "  The  tale  is  touched  throughout  with  genuine  pathos, 
and  exhibits  glimpses  of  beauty,  moral  and  intellectual,  gleaming 
over  the  rugged  lot  of  the  Irish  labourer,  like  the  pure  specks 
of  blue  in  a  stormy  sky,  when  occasionally  the  clouds  sever." 

Lever  asked  his  amanuensis  to  call  on  Chapman  and  Hall, 
"  to  visit,  explore,  and  sound,  first  of  all,  about  the  '  Saint/  to 
see  if  they  were  satisfied  in  all  respects  with  the  sale,  and  to 
feel  his  way  if  they  were  inclined  to  buy  '  St.  Patrick'  body 
and  soul,  for  '  Lorrequer'  was  a  poor  sinner  just  then." 

The  publishers  liked  the  book.  For  5,000  copies  he  re- 
ceived £200. 

"  St.  Patrick's  Eve "  revealed,  rather  more  than  "  The 
O'Donoghue,"  that  our  author's  early  political  bins  was  on 
the  wane.  A  letter  to  McGlashan  states  that  it  was  not  meant 
for  either  party,  and  that  he  was  as  sick  of  the  ignorant 
stupidity  of  the  high  Tory,  as  he  was  disgusted  with  the  sordid 
conduct  of  the  Repealer.  lie  challenged  his  critics  to  hit  as 
hard  as  they  liked,  that  he  would  never  flinch  the  combat,  and 
that  whenever  he  believed  he  had  truth  with  him,  he  would 
spare  neither  one  side  nor  the  other. 

He  was  urged  to  change  the  title,  but  refused  ;  the  Saint 
had  been  uppermost  over  the  sinner  in  his  mind  when  writing 
it :  "  St.  Patrick  "  must  therefore  stand.  It  was  not  an  attack 
on  landlords,  as  a  critic  supposed,  but  an  appeal  to  their  good 
feeling,  which  they  could  only  convert  into  an  attack  by  con- 
victing themselves.  "  I  wrote  what  I  believed  to  be  the  truth 
in  '  St.  Patrick  ' — not  the  whole  truth,  because  my  space  did 
not  permit,  and  also  because  I  would  not  really  lay  on  the  lash 
when  the  back  was  already  raw,  but,  if  I  should  live  and  am 
able  to  work  out  my  intention,  I  will  recur  to  the  topic,  and 
certainly  not  spare  the  owners  of  property  who  prefer  factitious 
political  influence  to  a  position  of  credit  and  honour,  and  self- 
indulgence  to  the  high  duties  of  their  station." 

This  year  found  him  hard  at  work  on  his  "  Nuts,"  his 
"Trains,"  his  magazine,  his  "  O'Donoghue" — with  a  hundred 
other  small  irons  in  the  fire  with  which,  as  he  remarked  to 
Hayman,  he  had  been  burning  his  fingers.  These  he  cooled 
in  the  bracing  breezes  of  the  Dublin  mountains,  or  in  culling 
the  wild  flowers  of  Templeogue  as  they  sparkled  with  dew. 

The  roses  alone  rise  to  Mr.  Pearce's  memory.  Of  the 
thistles  and  thorns  he  knew  nothing.  By  frequent  stings  Lever 
was  well-nigh  goaded  into  "  cutting  the  cable."  With  Mr. 
Curry,  the  head  of  the  publishing  firm  in  Dublin,  he  had  some 
unpleasant  differences,  and  declared  that  he  cared  nothing  for 
life  if  he  were  to  spend  it  watching  points  like  an  Old  Bailey 
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attorney.  These  disagreements  were  adjusted  in  the  end,  but 
not  until  Lever  had  menacingly  resigned.  In  asking  Hayman 
to  brace  up  his  loins  for  a  new  number  of  the  magazine,  he 
mentioned  that  "just  as  England  never  knew  that  for  twenty- 
four  hours  she  had  no  ministry,  so  the  staff  might  have  been  in 
ignorance  that  for  the  same  space  of  time  they  had  no  editor. 
Partial  control  with  fall  responsibility — all  the  kicks  and  no 
half-pence — became,  even  to  the  smooth  down  of  my  unruffled 
disposition,  too  much,  and  so — I  made  my  bow  to  Curry  and 
Co.,  and  said  good  morning.  They,  however,  took  fright,  and 
took  counsel,  and  ended  by  offering  me  such  a  definite  and 
unmistakable  control  as  I  had  stipulated  for  originally,  and  it 
now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  act  as  they  promised 
— otherwise  Je  m'en  vais,  on  m'en  va — for  Picnot  said  on  his 
death-bed,  '  Remember,  gentlemen,  they  are  both  good 
grammar !  ' 9> 

Among  other  editorial  worries  he  complained   of  an  article 

on  Mr.  C ,  a   contemporary  Irish  novelist,  which  had  just 

been  inserted.  He  saw  "  no  necessity  for  many  of  the  allusions 
to  other  writers,  nor  any  disparagement  of  good  and  worthy 
men,  to  extenuate  the  faults  of  one  I  believe  very  much  the 
reverse.  His  genius  is  less  questionable  ground,  and  might 
have  satisfied  any  admirer.  I  remember  an  old  apothecary 
in  Derry,  whose  greatest  confidence  in  materia  medica  lay  in 
asafcetida,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  regard  it  as  a  perfume,  and 

really  this  notice  of  C reminds  me  of  him."     Some  of  the 

newspapers  had  ascribed  the  paper  to  Lever — a  compliment 
for  which  he  felt  by  no  means  grateful. 

The  "  O'Donoghue,"  which  had  long  been  appearing  in 
monthly  parts,  was  not  brought  to  a  close  till  late  this  year. 
Touching  its  catastrophe  he  wrote  to  McGlashan  that  he  feared 
it  would  not  content  his  Tory  friends,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  Mark  should  grace  a  gallows,  and  all  the  agencies  of 
rebellion  be  victimized. 

Of  Lever  it  might  be  said,  as  Ampere  remarked  in  speaking 

of  Ozanam^  that  "  the  largeness  of  his  conception  taught  him 

to  recognize  sympathies  outside  the  camp  in  which  he  fought/' 

Lever  found  himself  in  the  end  belonging  not   decidedly  to 

either  one  party  or  the  other,  but  gazing  from  his  observatory 

at  Templeogue  with  thorough  philosophy  upon  both. 

"  I  care  not  a  fig 
For  Tory  or  Whig, 
But  sit  in  a  bowl  and  kick  round  me," 

is  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  title  page  of  "  O'Dowd  " — a  series 
of  jottings  mainly  autobiographic. 
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His  final  year  in  Dublin  was  passed,  not  in  the  easy  chair  of 
an  editorial  autocrat,  but  on  what  he  called  "  the  high  stool  of 
repentance,"  or  rather  between  two  very  irksome  stools.  The 
Nation  assailed  him  from  one  side,  the  Mail  and  Warder  from 
the  other. 

His  outlook  was  not  confined  to  social  or  political  life.  He 
read  character  in  books,  and  employed  himself  in  reviewing. 
A  paper  on  Walpole's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third"  appears  in  his  magazine  for  February,  1845.  He 
regarded  the  early  years  of  this  reign  as  the  cradle  of  our 
existing  institutions,  and  the  origin  of  those  two  great  camps 
of  party  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  divided  between 
them  the  government  of  this  country.  Another  review — one 
of  Thiers's  "Consulate  and  the  Empire"  (April,  1845)— 
favourably  contrasts  with  his  tone  towards  Thiers  in  later 
letters.  Lever's  Gallic  sympathies  are  apparent  in  this  paper. 
He  condemns  the  tone  of  Scott's  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  in  which 
"  imputations  are  laid  and  motives  attributed,"  he  says,  "  which 
neither  facts  warrant  nor  inferences  enforce,"  and  that  a  party 
bias  pervades  the  writer,  who  "is  never  satisfied  save  when 
tracing  a  hatred  to  England,  and  a  Gallican  perfidy  in  every 
act  or  word  of  the  Consul  or  the  Emperor.'''  "  Constantinople," 
by  Charles  White,  was  also  reviewed.  Lever,  who  had  always 
had  a  passion  for  rambling,  began  by  saying  that  the  East  had 
become  to  us  what  France  and  Germany  were  to  our  grand- 
fathers, and  that  we  should  soon  hear  of  little  tea  parties  of 
elderly  spinsters  on  the  wall  of  China. 

Rest  followed  ;  and  Hay  man  w^as  told  that  he  "  did  nothing 
but  crack  some  trashy  (  Nuts'  as  a  compromise  for  blue  pill, 
for  bile  must  be  bullied."  He  was  out  of  sorts,  felt  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  his  publishers,  and 
said  that  if  Curry  and  Co.  did  not  definitely  close  that  day,  he 
would  lie  down  on  his  pillow  un  roi  abdique.  "  You  may 
prepare  to  receive  les  adieus  au  Fontainebleau,  and  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  new  editorial  Bourbon,  but,  unlike  Napoleon, 
I  will  never  absolve  you  from  your  love  and  affection."  The 
day  of  abdication  was  staved  off  by  a  well-timed  submission 
to  Lever's  views. 

Once  more  he  found  himself  chained  to  the  oar;  and  with 
an  eye  fixed  on  the  future.  Braced  for  a  fresh  start,  he  asked 
Hayman  for  muscular  help.  He  did  not  like  the  boat  with  Ms 
bench  unoccupied.*     Of  the  magazine  his  final  experience  was 

*  Hay  man's  papers  he  never  looked  at,  whether  in  copy  or  in  the  proof, 
not  wishing  to  mar  the  pleasure  in  s«tore  fur  him.  Literature  in  papillotes  was, 
he  said,  a  sad  destrojer  of  one's  admiration  for  the  muse  en  grancle  toilette. 
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that  it  only  hampered  and  worried,  while  it  benefited  him 
neither  in  fame  nor  in  pocket.  He  was  still  acting"  editor.  In 
sending  a  hard  book  to  Hnyman  for  review,  he  said  that  if  the 

task  "  bored  him,  to  pitch  it — not  to  the  d ,  but  back  again 

to  that  other  unfortunate  devil,  Charles  Lever,  who  would  do 
his  best  to  break  his  teeth  on  it." 

The  winter  of  1844  found  him  more  than  ever  anxious  to 
"  cut  the  cable."  The  debility  and  depression  consequent  on 
a  sharp  attack  of  influenza  darkened  his  hopes.*  "  Every 
alternate  week  I  bought  a  guide-book  or  a  map,  and  within 
the  autumn  had  travelled  over  all  Europe  in  spirit,  and  spent 
several  winters  in  Dresden,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Vienna.'" 
Another  letter  declares  that  for  the  studied  malignity  his  resi- 
dence in  Ireland  provoked,  he  had  been  unprepared  ;  but  as 
there  was  only  one  thing  worse  than  a  wrong  step — persistence 
in  it — he  should  not  remain  longer  in  such  troubled  waters. 

Again  he  recurred,  with  increased  warmth  and  decision,  to 
the  same  theme.  "  I  am  off  to  Brussels  and  the  Rhine,  to 
Dresden  and  to  Vienna,  heartily  sick  of  drudgery,  printers, 
publishers,  and  small  literati,  with  little  brains  and  much 
malice;  and  behold  me  at  last,  worn  out,  impatient,  and 
standing  with  my  carpet  bag  ready  for  a  start  ?  When  I  shall 
return,  if  ever,  I  know  not.  My  trip  is  partly  for  health,  to 
end  as  God  pleases.  For  myself,  I  am  satisfied  to  seek  out  a 
tranquil  place  in  a  foreign  land,  and  work  away  among  my 
children,  and  content  to  be  as  thoroughly  forgotten  as  I  am 
now  a  prominent  object  for  attack."  He  desired  to  have  a  word 
at  parting  with  Hayman,  "  the  only  friend  my  last  three  years 
has  given  me;  "  a  friend  so  sincerely  esteemed,  that  he  sorrowed 
not  to  have  seen  him  again  at  Templeogue,  and  to  have  told 
him  how  dear  he  was  to  all  around  his  fireside. 

"  Man  proposes  !  "  Next  morning  he  awoke  to  find  him- 
self a  cripple  by  gout :  it  left  him  unable  to  do  aught  but 
despond.  A  short  missive  to  Curry  asks  for  some  money 
due  to  him,  "  as  the  bores  of  the  year,  the  Compliments  of  the 
Season,"  came  dunning  so  sure  as  he  felt  out  of  sorts.  Curry's 
death  took  place  soon  after,  and  arose  from  injuries  sustained 
on  board  the  Holyhead  boat  when,  during  a  lurch  of  the  ship, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  berth  to  the  floor  of  the  cabin. 

Bile  and  dyspepsia  were  not   yet  uprooted  from  Lever's 

*  In  the  intervals  of  coughiDg  and  sneezing  he  tried  to  do  some  work,  for 
■which,  as  he  wrote  to  Hayman,  "  that  beastly  malady,  a  cold  in  the  head,  must 
be  responsible  for  the  stupidity.  Mrs.  Lever  had  alone  escaped  the  compliments 
of  the  season,  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  could  avoid  substituting 
the  letter  L  for  N."  B 
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system,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  trace  to  their  presence  some 
share  of  the  tone  which  tinges  his  unreserved  utterances.  Pre- 
vious letters  speak  of  "  vile  headaches  not  leaving  him  night 
or  day  after  three  months'  endurance/'  a  goad  which  the  most 
serene  of  natures  might  vainly  try  to  withstand.  From  within 
and  without  stings  came — Tory  and  Radical  prints  daily 
worried  him.  His  exit  was  stimulated  by  the  stings  which, 
as  from  a  nest  of  hornets,  followed  him.  He  was  piqued 
against  Ireland,  and  lost  temper  in  alluding  to  the  period  of 
his  editorial  connection  with  that  country.  The  sharpest  sting, 
however,  had  come  from  England,  as  Mr.  Hall's  letter 
shows. 

Ten  weeks  later  he  reverts  to  the  subject,  and  expresses 
to  Hay  man  the  comfort  it  was  that  one  could  say  freely  to  him 
"what,  with  a  mere  acquaintance,  must  be  paragraphed  into 
style  or  not  said  at  all.  Weary  and  worn  out  by  complicated 
annoyances  from  every  quarter,  sick  of  falsehood,  pretension, 
bad  faith,  covert  insolence,  and  senile  flattery,  I  have  preferred, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  to  a  poor  man  is  something — 
money — to  go  abroad,  and  live  away  from  such  questionable 
pleasures,  and  at  least  enjoy  quiet  and  tranquillity  out  of  the 
reach  of  ruffian  roar  and  sentimental  scoundrelism."  He  was 
not  too  proud  to  tell  Hayman  that,  three  years  previously,  he 
had  come  back  to  Ireland,  "  with  very  confident  expectations 
that  my  return  would  meet  a  welcome — that  men,  for  want  of 
better,  were  willing  to  accept  even  such  small  talent  as  mine  in 
the  cause  of  country ;  and  that  having  happily  made  friends 
when  among  strangers,  I  should  not  be  less  fortunate  when 
at  home.  Mauvais  calcul  I  Envy  from  some,  jealousy  from 
others,  insult  from  many,  misrepresentation  and  calumny 
from  all,  were  the  incense  that  met  me;  the  press  on  both 
sides  agreed  on  one  point,  to  attack  and  vilify  me.  I  lived  it 
down,  lived  down  the  clamour  and  the  slander,  walked  over 
the  insolence,  rejected  the  flattery,  declined  the  society,  and 
now,  having  done  more  than  enough  even  for  wounded,  self- 
love—  je  m'en  vais — I  leave  them  poorer,  it  is  true,  than  I 
came,  but  still  wiser.  As  I  thus  unbosom  myself,  after  ten 
weeks'  absence,  on  a  calm  summer's  day,  with  a  gentle  breeze 
swinging  the  window  blind  and  no  other  interruption  save  the 
happy  laugh  of  my  children  as  they  play  on  the  floor,  I  cannot 
be  suspected  of  any  very  excited  feelings  on  this  subject." 
The  good  parson,  he  trusted,  would  acquit  him  of  any  undue 
craving  of  popularity  or  notoriety.  "1  have  had  my  share  of 
the  one,  more  than  enough  of  the  other ;  so  that  in  these,  my 
confessions,  I  am  not  unburthening  myself  of  mere  injured 
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vanity,  but  deliberately  stating  what  I  have  experienced,  and 
whr.t  I  have  consequently  done." 

O' Sullivan  was  informed  that  for  some  time  longer  he 
would  retain  his  shadow  of  connection  with,  the  magazine,  and 
therefore  asked  him  not  to  speak  loud  among  friends  of  his 
changed  course.  He  wished  to  avoid  any  canvassing  of  his 
acts  and  motives,  simply  because  falsehood  would  play  a  more 
conspicuous  part  therein  than  truth.  For  the  rest,  let  them 
bite  on  !  In  his  seclusion  he  would  hear  nought  of  the 
calumnies,  and  he  thought  he  might  be  trusted  "  as  regards 
personal  intercourse  with,  all  west  of  the  Welsh  mountains." 
"  Warburton,  Hayman,  and  O'Sullivan  "  was  the  only  sham- 
rock whose  triple  verdure  he  acknowledged.  Lever  was  out 
of  temper  with  the  Irish  people  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  love  with  the  English  either.  On  December  20,  1846, 
he  speaks  of  his  Austrian  neighbours,  and  "  I  feel  disposed  to 
thank  God  that  we  have  none  English." 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  impulse.  Words  are  found  in  his 
correspondence  expressive  of  bounding  prejudices  which  fuller 
thought  made  him  modify.  Twenty  years  before  his  death  he 
yearns  again  for  Ireland  as  a  residence.  Alluding  to  two 
tempting  proposals  of  office  from  America,  he  wrote  (Novem- 
ber 28,  1853),  that  he  was  "too  old  to  take  root  in  a  new  soil, 
and  would  rather  go  back  to  some  snug  nook  in  his  own  land." 
Strong  personal  feeling  is  found  animating  many  of  his  poli- 
tical allusions  at  this  time.  Among  the  legions  who  thronged 
forward  under  the  banner  of  Repeal  were  men  who  went  much 
further  than  O'Connell  wished,  and  after  Lever's  withdrawal 
from  Ireland  schism  split  the  national  ranks.  The  Young 
Ireland  press  had  persistently  attacked  Lever,  and  with  much 
point,  while  he  remained  in  Ireland.  These  attacks  hurt  his 
sensitive  nature  deeply,  and  sometimes  left  him,  as  he  says, 
"biting  his  pen  for  hours."  Lever's  mistake  was  in  confound- 
ing O'Connell  and  the  Catholics  with  those  seditiously 
disposed.  "  High  mass  and  high,  treason,"  he  bitterly  wrote, 
"  are  the  order  of  the  day."  The  real  advocates  of  physical 
force,  however,  were  not  the  priests  or  the  Catholics,  but 
some  influential  Protestants,  including  Thomas  Davis,  Smith 
O'Brien,  John  Mitchell,  and  John  Martin.  The  Freeman  and 
the  Pilot,  the  organs  of  O'Connell,  were  edited  by  Gray  and 
Barrett,  also  Protestants,  and,  like  Tom  Steele,  "  Repeal 
Martyrs." 

"Repeal "  was  at  white  heat  when  Lever  made  bis  tour  of 
Ireland.  He  complained  of  its  being  a  source  of  worry  to 
his  even-minded  nature ;   and  though  he  might  turn  his  eyes 

16 
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and  ears  from  the  scene  of  strife,  that  very  necessity  was  a 
cause  of  discomfort.  "  Let  us  hope  that  from  the  depth  of  our 
present  sufferings  better  days  are  about  to  dawn,  and  a  period 
approaching  when  old  Ireland  shall  be  '  great '  in  the  happiness 
of  her  people,  c  glorious '  in  the  development  of  her  inex- 
haustible resources,  and  '  free  '  by  that  best  of  freedom,  free 
from  the  trammels  of  party  warfare." 

John  Lever,  when  passing  some  time  with  his  brother  at 
Templeogue,  had  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving  Ireland, 
fearing  that  his  love  of  change  and  adventure  would  lead  to 
Scylla  when  trying  to  avoid  Charybdis.  Charles,  'tis  true, 
had  disbursed  freely,  and,  on  the  whole,  lost  at  play;  but  the 
Continent  presented  a  still  wider  field  for  expenditure  in  all 
that  offered  fascination  to  the  buoyant  novelist. 

Stinging  stories  ran  through  Dublin,  attributing  to  false 
causes  Lever's  flight.  Twenty  years  after,  he  said  in 
"O'Dowd":  i(  Big  cities,  towns  of  any  kind,  are  very  un- 
favourable to  swan  like  geese.  The  people  who  live  in  these 
places  are  singularly  wilful  and  cruel,  and  pluck  the  quill- 
feathers  out  of  one's  poor  bird  out  of  puie  malevolence  and  a 
■love  of  mischief." 

Among  those  rumours  was  the  statement,  still  believed  by 
many,  that  "  Lever  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  found 
it  wise  to  cut."  Lever's  "  smash  "  was  in  everybody's  mouth. 
No  man  knew  him  better  at  this  time  than  Judge  Longfield, 
who  informs  us  that  "  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  Lever, 
when  leaving  Ireland,  did  not  owe  a  pound."  This  Major 
Dwyer  confirms:  "Lever  never  left  debts  unpaid  that  ever 
I  heard  of,  either  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere.  He  often  lived 
beyond  his  means  ;  but  he  always  paid  his  way,  at  first  by 
selling  his  patrimony  in  houses  in  Dublin,  subsequently  by 
working  double  tides."  On  perusing  his  correspondence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  vigilant  he  was  as  regards  small  debts.  He 
asks  McGlashan  to  pay  6s.  to  a  trader,  and  to  "  say  that 
Charles  Lever  didn't  forget,  though  his  son  did." 

In  relinquishing  the  editorial  pen,  he  said  to  McGlashan 
that  he  preferred  perfect  abdication  to  a  subjective  monarchy. 
But  whenever  he  should  feel  disposed  to  write,  he  agreed  to 
accept  £50  per  sheet  for  original  articles  and  £10  for  reviews. 

Lever  had  taken  public  leave  of  Dublin  and  the  magazine 
in  words  utterly  unlike  his  private  utterances.  "  Mr.  Puff," 
he  writes,  "  expresses  his  dismay  ( that  there  is  no  getting 
people  off  their  knees '  j  such  is  precisely  my  difficulty  at  this 
moment.  I  am  about  to  take  leave  of  you;  and  most  anxious 
to  know  how  best  and  most   suitably  to  express  the  sense  I 
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entertain  of  your  favour,  and  my  own  unworthiness."  He 
declined  to  state  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  step,  but 
declared  that  amongst  thein  was  no  diminished  interest  in  the 
magazine,  or  any  disagreement  with  its  publishers. 

He  dearly  loved  change  of  scene  and  place.  His  sudden 
decision  to  leave  Dublin  must  be  interpreted  more  generously 
than  his  private  letters  seem  to  warrant.  He  could  not  con- 
tinue to  write  if  he  did  not  meet  with  adventure ;  all  his  books 
are  stored  with  the  fruit  of  personal  observation.  He  said  that 
the  pawn  on  the  chessboard  has  a  most  uneventful  life,  simply 
because  its  progress  is  slow,  methodical,  and  unchangeable ; 
but  not  so  the  knight,  who,  with  the  errantry  of  his  race, 
dashes  here  and  there,  encountering  every  rank,  always  in 
difficulties  himself,  or  the  cause  of  them  to  others.  "  What 
the  knight  is  to  the  chessboard,  the  adventurer  is  to  real  life. 
The  same  wayward  fortune  and  zig-zag  course  belongs  to  each, 
and  each  is  sure  to  have  a  share  in  every  great  event  that 
occurs  about  him."  If  Lever  could  not  write  without  a  store 
of  past  adventure  to  draw  upon,  neither  could  he  live  without 
partaking  of  its  elixir.  Templeogue,  at  first  delightful,  became 
at  last  dreadfully  monotonous.  McGlashan  chose  it  for  Lever 
in  the  belief  that  its  seclusion  would  afford  facilities  for  inex- 
haustible composition;  but  he  latterly  found  that,  owing  to 
dearth  of  fuel,  the  machine  sometimes  showed  symptoms  of 
stopping.* 

"  He  writhed/''  writes  Hayman,  "  under  one  parting 
criticism,  that  he  had  found  his  magazine  the  Blackwood  of 
Ireland,  and  had  made  it  the  Bentley.  But  in  unsettling 
him  there  were  more  causes  than  attacks.  He  did  not  take 
well  to  our  manners.  He  abhorred  the  animal  nature  of  our 
entertainments.  '  If  I  were  with  the  French  I  should  only  light 
my  rooms  well,  provide  coffee  and  light  refreshments,  and  have 
charming  evenings/  He  became  cosmopolitan,  and  could  not 
tolerate  our  narrowness  and  angularities.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  he  was  made  happier  or  better  by  the  change. 

*  Inaccessible  ag  Templeogue  was,  Lever  complained  that  from  the  number 
of  queer  people  who  called,  they  seemed  to  regard  him  as  "  a  sort  of  general 
agent  for  vagabonds  at  home  and  abroad."  One  young  scribe  asked  for  introduc- 
tions to  the  Continent,  as  he  was  going  away  for  two  months  to  learn  German 
and  French.  Templeogue  House,  after  Lever's  tenancy,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Knighting,  the  railway  official,  whose  adventurous  career  culminated  in  a 
felon's  cell.  Lever  was  under  the  impression,  and  often  interested  his  guests 
by  expressing  it,  that  this  house  had  been  the  scene  of  the  horrible  cruelty  per- 
formed by  Lord  Santry  to  O'Loughlin  Murphy.  He  was  certainly  tried  for  his 
murder,  but  Lord  Santry's  cousin,  Mr.  Domville,  who  supplied  Dublin  with 
water  from  the  Dodder,  at  Templeogue,  having  threatened  to  cut  it  off  unless 
the  noble  convict's  life  were  spared,  the  Viceroy  yielded  to  the  pressure. 
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There  were  seasons  when  he  longed  for  the  obscurity  and  use- 
fulness of  a  country  doctor's  life,  and  would  say  :  '  Non  male 
vixit,  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit.' 

"  When  just  on  the  wing,  he  said,  '  Dublin  people  say  I  am. 
about  to  take  French  leave,  my  creditors  having  lost  patience 
with  me.  The  truth  is  I  came  to  Dublin  so  poor  a  man,  that  I 
cannot  be  much  poorer  leaving  it,  but  no  one  suffers  by  my 
poverty,  but  me  and  mine.'  " 

"  1  think  you  underestimate  the  effect  of  Thackeray's  visit 
to  Lever/'  writes  his  cousin.     "  Up  to  that  date,  Lever's  works 
were  essentially  Irish  ;  at  once  they  become  cosmopolitan,  and 
formed  an  entirely  new  literary  departure.     A  conversation  I 
had  with  him   in  1 843  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter. 
Shortly  after  Thackeray's  visit,  Lever  was  with  me,  and  men- 
tioned how  the  satirist  had  been  under  the  impression  that  he 
(Lever)  was  under  a  cloud  from  some  disagreement  with  London 
publishers ;  otherwise  he  was  unable  to  see  a  reason  why  he 
should   settle  in  Dublin.     Thackeray  offered  assistance,  pecu- 
niary or  otherwise,  to  open  the  way  to  literary  headquarters. 
Lever  replied  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  body,  soul,  and  spirit ; 
that  his  good  name  and  fame  were  also  Irish,  and  that  he  thought 
his  duties  lay  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  expected  to  make  them  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.     Thackeray  asked  him  to  look  around. 
He  was  surrounded,  he  told  him,  by  a  lot  of  third-class  men. 
Able  Irish  writers  were  numerous,  but  they  had  gone  to  London, 
where  their  talents  would  be  rewarded.     None  remained  at 
home  except  a  few  that  looked  for  advancement  in  their  pro- 
fessions or  patronage  from  the  sham  court.     That  in  Ireland 
there  was  no  public  opinion,  that  Dublin  was  split  up  into 
factions,  cliques,  and  classes,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  engaged 
in  miserable  squabbles ;    for    Thackeray    added  that,   though 
Lever  was  then  popular,  he  would  some  day,  perhaps,  inadver- 
tently tread  on  some  Irishman's  corns — and  Irishmen's  feet  are 
all  corns — and  then  his  worshippers  would  treat  him  as  the 
Chinese    do  their  gods  when  they  disappoint  them — chop  off 
their    heads.     At  Edinburgh,  after  the  death  of  Scott,  there 
was  a  stampede  of  litterateurs  to  London.     Of  every  pound, 
Thackeray  added,  that  went  into  his  pocket,  nineteen  shillings 
was  English  money,  but  a  single  shilling  Irish  currency. 

"  Lever's  determination  was  to  stick  to  the  ship,  but  I 
thought  that  he  put  Thackeray's  arguments  for  the  movement 
strongly,  and  his  own  for  remaining  in  the  weakest  possible 
manner.  He  pronounced  Thackeray  the  most  good-natured 
man  alive,  but  that  help  from  him  would  be  worse  than  no 
help  at  all.     f  He   is   like/    he  said,    ( a   man   struggling   to 
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keep  his  head  over  water,  and  who  offers  to  teach  his  friend 
to  swim." 

It  is  due  to  the  men  whom  Lever  knew  in  Ireland  to  add 
his  final  impression  of  them.  On  completing  "  O'Dowd,"  he 
wrote  to  Anster,  the  translator  of  "  Faust"  : — "  If  you  knew 
how  often  I  thought  of  you  as  I  was  writing  this  book — if  you 
knew  how  there  rose  before  my  mind  memories  of  long  ago — 
of  those  glorious  evenings  with  all  those  fine  spirits  whom  to 
think  of  is  a  triumph  even  with  all  its  sadness — and  if  you 
knew  how  I  long  to  meet  once  more  the  few  soldiers  who 
survive  of  that  old  guard,  you  would  see  how  naturally  I 
dedicate  my  volume  to  him  who  was  the  best  of  us." 

On  a  later  occasion  he  privately  renewed  the  aspiration, 
adding,  "  Let  me  hope  that  we  have  each  of  us  so  much  of  our 
lease  to  run  that  we  may  meet,  even  though  it  be  to  talk  over 
the  past  and  of  those  who  adorned  it." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Off  to  the  Continent — Lever  as  a  Journalist — Excite s  a  sensation  at  Carlsruhe 
— Loss  at  the  Baden  tables— Collapse  of  a  projected  Novel — Rents  the 
Reider-Schloss — "  The  Kuight  of  Grwynne  " — Phiz — Como — Venice — Rome 
— His  papers  seized  by  the  Austrian  authorities. 

Cerebral  stings  had  warned  Lever  that  change  of  scene  was 
needed.  "  What  would  poor  Scott  have  given/'  writes  Dickens, 
ffto  have  gone  abroad  of  his  own  free  will,  a  young  man, 
instead  of  creeping  there,  a  driveller,  in  his  miserable  decay?  " 
"  In  the  spring  of  1845,"  continues  his  amanuensis,  "  Lever 
determined  to  leave  Ireland  and  go  on  the  Continent ;  and  in 
May  of  that  year  we  had  all  arrived  at  Brussels,  where 
his  old  friend  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  was  still  the  English 
Minister.  After  some  considerable  stay  at  Brussels,  with  parties 
at  the  Embassy,  visits  to  the  Picture  Galleries,  Lacken,  and 
the  Field  of  Waterloo,  we  most  pleasantly  travelled  onwards 
through  Belgium  to  the  Rhine,  and  settled  for  a  time  at  Bonn. 
Lever  had  taken  over  his  horses  and  carriages  to  the  Continent, 
and  made  use  of  them,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  but  also  for  riding  and  driving  about  the 
residences  where  he  located  himself  for  a  time. 

"  At  Bonn  we  saw,  I  well  remember,  on  a  lovely  summer's 
day,  three  student  duels  with  the  sword  in  a  picturesque  wood 
a  few  miles  away,  I  having  obtained  private  information  from 
Alexis  von  Wolff,  a  young  Russian  friend,  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  made  there.  The  royal  consort  of  England  was  then  a 
great  lion,  and  Lever  gathered  with  interest  particulars  of  his 
career  at  Bonn — how  he  had  lived  in  the  most  quiet,  simple, 
and  frugal  way,  and  how  his  uncle,  the  late  King  of  the 
Belgians,  struck  by  his  steadiness,  selected  him  in  his  own 
mind  as  the  future  husband  of  our  Queen.  From  Bonn  we  went 
to  Baden-Baden,  where  Lever  was  in  a  most  excited  state  about 
gambling,  and  got  hit  hard.  We  were  for  several  evenings 
visited  by  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  who  amused  and  interested 
us  all  very  much  with  anecdotes  of  his  father,  the  great  Duke." 

But  Mr.  Pearce  anticipates. 

Confidential  whispers  to  O'Sullivan  and  others  find  Lever  in 
the  spring  of  1845  "wading  through  the  last  £50  he  had  in 
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the  world  ;  M  but  if  his  trip  had  made  him  poor,  it  had  bettered 
his  health :  he  had  grown  much  thinner,  and  the  headaches 
had  disappeared. 

To  help  in  eking  out  a  livelihood,  he  had  no  medical  fees 
to  look  to.  The  relinquished  rod  of  ^sculapius  was  not  so 
easily  re-grasped.  He  avoided  ordering  physic,  he  said,  as 
much  as  most  men  do  taking  it.  Hayman  is  told  (December, 
1  846)  that  he  had  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  all  labour,  but  most 
of  drudging  for  booksellers,  "  which  is,  after  all,  the  sorriest 
mode  a  man  of  taste  or  feeling  could  get  his  bread  by." 
Nevertheless,  bread  must  be  bought.  Getting  up  steam  for 
"The  Trains  by  Tilbury  Tramp  "  once  more  engaged  him. 

He  continued  to  write  occasionally  for  the  serial  in  which 
his  first  attempts  had  appeared.  On  reading  them  in  print, 
distance  failed  to  lend  enchantment  to  his  view.  In  March, 
1845,  a  missive  to  McGlashan  invokes  "  the  curse  of  Cromwell 
on  the  devils  who  included  Danes  vice  Druses  in  his  list  of 
Oriental  population."  "  His  papers  on  '  the  Burschenschaffc  of 
Germany  '  had  a  somewhat  better  fate,"  remarks  Canon  Hay- 
man.  "  These  ought  to  be  consulted  by  readers  desirous  of 
tracing  his  progress  at  this  time."  Lever  tells  that  he  was 
hailed  gleefully;  "  Irlandei\  you  have  come  back;  right 
welcome  !  Champagne  for  the  Irlander,"  resounded  from 
every  side.  "  There  is  no  use  in  resisting,  no  use  in  saying 
with  a  smile — which,  Heaven  forgive  us  !  we  have  sometimes 
done,  in  order  to  save  the  pockets  of  our  entertainers — that  we 
prefer  beer  !  The  flasks  are  brought  forth,  the  corks  fly,  the 
goblets  foam,  our  health  is  drunk,  we  are  on  our  legs."  (D. 
U.  M.,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  440.)  Later  on,  "  a  party  of  excited 
young  '  foxes'  came  up,  and  seizing  upon  us,  insisted  on 
having  a  dance.  In  vain  we  struggled,  and  represented  that 
in  our  country  such  a  thing  without  the  presence  of  the  fair 
sex  was  impossible.  Off  we  were  carried  :  and  a  fox  of 
gigantic  stature  having  seized  us  round  the  waist,  the  band 
was  ordered  to  strike  up,  and  round  we  went,  greatly  to  our 
discomfort,  in  a  species  of  maniacal  polka."     (P.  445.) 

Lever  when  in  Dublin  had  started  a  newspaper  as  an  organ 
of  the  Irish  Government,  which  after  some  struggles  came  to 
an  end.  He  lost  money  and  heart  by  it;  and  received  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  Tory  party,  whose  cause  it  espoused,  scant  thanks. 
Worse  still,  it  finally  turned  on  Lever  himself  and  fiercely 
stung  him.  Lever  wrote  to  McGlashan  that  his  "experiences 
had  taught  him  a  new  feature  in  journalism,  namely,  that 
insolence  and  robbery  could  be  advantageously  combined. 
It  would  soon  be  dead  and  d d,  and  he  didn't  care  if  the 
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printer  were  so  with  it."  But  all  this  failed  to  wean  him  of 
editorial  leanings,  for,  ere  the  year  was  out,  he  announces  to 
McGlashan  that  he  had  a  grand  idea  of  a  new  weekly  journal 
in  his  head,  if  he  knew  "  of  any  simpleton  willing  to  embark 
£10,000  to  set  it  going." 

He  had  some  thoughts,  too,  of  writing  "  Hints  for  Rambles 
and  Residence  abroad,"  with  views  of  society,  scenery,  litera- 
ture, art,  religion,  and  to  convey  "  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge  for  absentees  and  vagabonds."  He  considered  that 
Southern  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  and  Hungary  afforded  material 
for  good  tableaux.  The  idea,  however,  was  not  carried  out. 
By  way  of  excuse  for  this  and  other  literary  shortcomings 
while  at  Brussels,  he  said  that  pate  de  foie  gras,  with  champagne 
glace  and  salmi  de  becassine  truffe',  made  writing  more  difficult 
than  the  low  diet  of  Templeogue.  He  would  soon  start  for  the 
land  of  song  and  raaccaroni,  vice  Micky-Rooney. 

His  magazine  contributions  were  restricted  by  the  then 
vexatious  postal  arrangements.  Lever  said  that  they  weighed 
letters  in  Brussels  like  the  Dutch  settlers  :  every  man's  hand 
weighed  one  pound,  and  his  foot  less  !  Each  clerk  in  the  Post 
Office  had  a  tariff  of  his  own  ;  "  and  one  little  rascal,  with  a  red 
head,  screws  me  up  to  more  than  double  the  price  of  his 
confreres." 

From  Brussels,  Lever  removed  to  Bonn,  where  he  found 
himself  delightfully  situated  in  sight  of  Drachenfels,  the  tallest 
of  the  Siebengeburge,  or  Seven  Hills.  His  seclusion  here  was 
disturbed  (August,  1845)  by  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prussian  Court;  every  part  of  the  Royal  progress  he  de- 
scribes as  a  web  of  blunders.  "  The  inauguration  of  Beethoven's 
statue  by  a  band  of  800  musicians  and  4000  voices,"  interrupted 
his  work ;  and  ended  by  his  brains  being,  as  he  said,  well-nigh 
blown  out  by  symphonies  in  four  flats. 

Finally,  the  Queen  and  Beethoven  together  were  accused 
of  driving  him  out  of  Bonn,  where  he  had  been  most  comfort- 
ably housed.  "But  the  row,  uproar,  cannon-firing,  loud 
huzzaing,  grease-pot  illuminating,  and  Hoch  Deutsche  enthu- 
siasm," are  announced  as  too  much  for  him.  Perhaps  the  real 
fact  was — though  Lever  himself  may  not  have  been  fully  con- 
scious of  his  weakness — that  he  did  not  play  first  fiddle  at  the 
grand  gala.  The  sensation  he  afterwards  sought  to  produce 
daily  by  driving  his  cavalcade  through  the  casein e  of  Florence 
shows  that  his  tastes  were  not  ascetic. 

Lever  started  for  Coblentz  and  St.  Goar,  and  after  visiting 
the  Rheinstein,  which  he  describes  as  in  all  the  agony  of  pre- 
paration for  a  Royal  visit,  came  on  to  Mayence.     Here  a  letter 
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from  Miss  Edge  worth  reached  him,  so  complimentary  that  he 
regarded  it  as  more  than  compensation  for  some  critical 
calumny  that  had  caused  him  great  pain,  and  had  gone  to  the 
length  of  accusing  him  of  concealed  assaults  on  his  Father- 
land. "  I  have  higher  motives  and  better  objects;  but  I 
never  stooped  to  purchase  popularity  by  any  subserviency  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  people." 

A  removal  was  hastily  effected  to  Baden-Baden.  Mrs, 
Lever  often  deplored  that  her  husband  had  ever  left  Bonn  : 
why,  we  shall  see.  That  the  combined  colours  of  rouge-et-noir 
had  fascination  for  him  may  be  gathered  from  "  Lcrrequer," 
where  he  is  described  as  breaking  the  bank.  Lever  liked 
roulette  too ;  and,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  chances  en- 
tirely favoured  the  tables,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  excite- 
ment of  both  games. 

In  the  Conversationhaus  at  Baden  he  was,  for  more  than 
one  season,  a  familiar  figure.  At  first  he  won,  but  reaction 
failed  not  to  overtake  him ;  and  he  at  last  left  the  region  of  the 
Black  Forest  very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  game-cock  with 
feathers  plucked  and  plumage  drooping.  He  had  now  more 
time  for  thought  and  inquiry,  and  ascertained  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nassau  let  the  Conversationhaus  to  black-legs  for  a 
yearly  rent  of  35,000  florins,  with  an  obligation  to  spend 
besides  250,000  florins  on  the  public  pleasure-grounds.  The 
same  company  rented,  with  equally  profitable  results,  the 
gaming-tables  of  Ems,  llomburg,  Aix,  and  Wiesbaden. 

Lever,  in  his  "  Nuts,"  pillories  these  governments,  who, 
"  finding  a  deficiency  in  their  exchequer,  have  hit  upon  this 
method  for  supplying  the  gap,  by  a  system  which  has  all  the 
regularity  of  a  tax,  with  the  advantage  of  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution. These  little  kingdoms,  therefore,  of  some  half-dozen 
miles  in  circumference,  are  nothing  more  than  rouge-et-noir 
tables,  where  the  Grand  Duke  performs  the  part  of  croupier 
and  gathers  in  the  gold."  "  Poor  fellow!  "  writes  Dwyer,  "he 
made  commendable  attempts  to  retrieve  himself  by  the  pen, 
and  succeeded.  These  exertions  be  had  to  make  more  than 
once,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  he  did  would 
have  been  in  many  instances  much  superior  but  for  these 
spasmodic  efforts  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  he  would  have  got 
better  and  fairer  terms  from  his  publishers.'' 

A  paper  of  Lever's  in  the  magazine  honestly  confesses  — 
en  passant — the  folly  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed.  "  By 
the  green-covered  tables  of  Baden,  we  have  stood  the  hazard 
of  the  die,  among  a  crowd  as  reckless  as  ourselves ;  and 
having,  with  a  quiet  eye,  seen  ourselves  cleaned  out,  we  have 
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carelessly  tossed  a  last  { louis  d'or'  on  the  red,  and  with  calm- 
ness watched  the  result.  ■  Messieurs,  faites  voire  jeu  ;  '  the 
cross  twirls,  the  ball  spins — unmoved  we  hear  from  the  in- 
scrutable croupier,  ' Le  rouge  gagne'  as  he  pushes  over  to  us  a 
handful  of  gold.  We  have  sought  most  kinds  of  excitement, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  run  with  the  '  Blazers/  have  stood 
the  test  of  them  all." 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  "  Roland  Cashel " 
powerfully  describe  the  reverses  which  the  Baden  tables 
brought.  We  also  learn  the  whisperings  of  the  tempter  Linton, 
who,  the  preface  states,  still  lives.  "  The  result  of  being  fond 
of  play  is  a  pleasure  gained — one  of  the  few  resources  which 
only  a  rich  man  can  afford  with  impunity,  so  much  the  more 
fascinating  that  it  can  be  indulged  in  such  perfect  accordance 
with  every  humour  of  a  man's  mind.  If  so  inclined,  you  play 
low,  and  coquet  with  fortune;  if  lavishly  given,  you  throw  the 
reins  loose  and  go  free.  Now,  nothing  could  better  suit  the 
careless,  open-handed  freedom  of  your  habits  than  the  vacilla- 
tions of  high-play.  It's  the  only  way  that  even  for  a  moment 
you  taste  the  sensation  of  being  hard  pressed,  while  in  the 
high  flood  of  luck  you  can  feel  that  gushing  sense  of  power 
that  somehow  seems  to  be  the  secret  soul  of  gold." 

Lever,  in  1846,  describes  an  "  incident  which  occurred  at 
Wiesbaden  while  we  were  there."  An  English  lady  of  rank 
had  frigidly  refused  a  dozen  that  asked  her  to  dance,  but 
accorded  the  favour  to  a  handsome  German  who  spoke  English 
like  a  native,  knew  every  stranger  in  the  town,  had  the  names 
of  all  the  travelling  English  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  made 
himself  so  agreeable  that  the  fine  lady  danced  repeatedly  with 
him  during  the  night.  "He  must  be  in  some  public  office 
here,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  he  is  the  Oberkellner  at  the  Gasthaus 
von  Rose."  On  consulting  the  dictionary  it  appeared  that 
Oberkellner  meant  "  head  waiter." 

^ince  his  early  days  at  Inistiogue  we  have  not  seen  much 
of  Lever  as  a  sportsman.  The  magazine  for  June,  1846,  de- 
scribes "  A  Day's  Deer-stalking  with  the  Markgraf  of  Baden  " 
down  in  a  romantic  glen  "  where  the  Neckar  stretched  out  like 
a  great  silver  serpent." 

We  next  find  him  at  Carlsruhe,  with  its  miniature  court 
and  myriad  throng.  Lever  shared  Mrs.  Gore's  love  for  con- 
trasting new  people  with  the  old.  In  few  places  were  fuller 
opportunities  to  be  found  for  such  study  than  Carlsruhe.  The 
"  Veneerings  "  were  there  ;  the  "  Dodds  "  were  there.  Carls- 
ruhe itself  was  a  new  place,  dating  f;om  the  year  1715  only, 
when  the  Margrave  built  a  hunting  lodge  in  the  midst  of  a 
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forest ;  but  his  retreat  was  soon  invaded  by  other  settlers,  and 
"  Charles's  Rest/'  or  Karls-ruhe,  became  noisy  enough  at  last. 
It  was  the  seat  of  government  in  Lever's  time,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  Its  court  was  a  pleasant  little 
menage ;  and  its  legislative  assembly,  a  well-behaved  body. 
Plenipotentiaries  promenaded  the  streets,  and  drove  or  rode 
in  the  Haardt  Forest,  from  part  of  which  the  winding  Rhine 
and  the  lofty  Yosges  might  be  seen.  Of  Kotzebue,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  Russian  minister  at  Carlsruhe,  Lever  saw 
much.  Their  friendship  was  strengthened  by  a  neat  transla- 
tion into  French  which  Kotzebue  made  of  "  The  Knight  of 
Gwynne." 

He  liked  Carlsruhe,  the  stillest  and  cleanest  of  all  German 
cities ;  and  wrote  to  Hayman  to  say  that  it  was  a  sweet  place, 
"  where  life  glides  on  peaceably,  and  the  current  has  neither 
ripple  nor  eddy.  If  it  has  no  buoyant  pleasures,  it  is  equally 
without  annoyances.  No  malignant  newspapers,  no  candidly 
malevolent  friends  are  there.  For  all  blessings  I  am  thank- 
ful. I  have  a  capital  house,  a  first-rate  chef,  six  fine  horses, 
and  as  for  society — a  little  corps  diplomatique  of  pleasant  folk 
and  their  wives,  with  whom  we  live  on  easy  terms  of  familiar 
intercourse ;  meeting  every  evening  somewhere  and  dining 
occasionally  at  the  Grand  Duke's  court  when  asked,  all  this 
very  socially  and  very  happily.  There  are  neither  beauties 
nor  genuiuses  to  make  our  wives  jealous  or  ourselves  un- 
easy j  and  G.  P.  R.  James  and  I  have  a  very  comfortable  time 
of  it,  the  game  all  our  own.  The  royal  dinners  take  place  at 
two,  with  lots  of  Grashen  whist  in  the  evening." 

Though  his  letters  do  not  mention  it,  he  must  have  had  a 
run  of  luck  at  last.  At  Carlsruhe  he  kept  open  house  :  he  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  his  travelling  friends,  and  specially  stopped 
all  who  came  or  went  by  the  iSprottau  Pass — his  house,  like 
his  guests,  was  always  full.  He  had  carried  away  with  him 
from  Baden  the  Gross  Herzog's  chef  de  cuisine,  whose  menu 
gave  a  constant  foretaste  of  joys  to  come. 

Through  the  straight  and  regularly  built  streets  of  Carls- 
ruhe, which  radiate  from  the  Palace  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
Lever  daily  drove,  puzzling  people  rather  than  creating  the 
sensation  he  aimed  to  produce.  Dwyer,  one  of  his  most 
attached  friends  through  life,  and  his  daily  companion  at  this 
time,  admits  that  he  was  not  without  some  eccentricities  ;  such 
as  "  riding  at  full  speed  through  the  streets  of  Carlsruhe,  with 
his  children,  and  sometimes  even  Mrs.  Lever,  attired  in  very 
showy  habiliments.  Then,  too,  he  infringed  etiquette  with 
regard  to  the  court  and  its  great  officials." 
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People  smiled  at  the  simplicity,  and,  as  they  supposed,  the 
mistakes  of  the  dashing  Irishman;  but  may  not  a  subtle 
philosophy  have  guided  these  acts,  full  of  amusement  and 
health  as  they  undoubtedly  were  to  him  ?  He  said  that  when 
Alcibiades  cut  a  piece  off'  his  dog's  tail  to  divert  the  scandal- 
mongers of  Athens  from  attending  to  his  more  serious  derelic- 
tions, he  showed  how  thoroughly  he  understood  the  fact  that  men 
of  eminence  will  ever  be  exposed  to  the  libellous  tongues  of  the 
smaller  people  around  them,  and  that  it  is  a  wise  policy  to 
throw  out  for  1hem  some  bait,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  they 
may  lose  sight  of  larger  booty. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  how  Lever  violated  court 
etiquette  at  Carlsruhe,  we  gather  that  he  invited  to  a  whist 
party  at  his  house  the  Hof  Marschall  von  Goler,  or  Lord  High 
Chamberlain,  who,  however,  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
Mr.  Pearce,  the  amanuensis  of  Lever,  never  heard  of  the  inci- 
dent ;  but  Dwyer  is  positive  on  the  point.  "  Pearce  is  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  Lever  usually  went  to  the  club  at 
Carlsruhe  to  play  whist,  and  it  was  precisely  there  that  he  met 
Yon  Goler,  pla}'ed  with  him  and  invited  him  with  some  others 
to  come  to  his  (Lever's)  house  to  play.  Kotzebue,  Secretary 
to  the  Russian  Embassy,  did  come  to  Lever's,  where  I  saw  him, 
and  others  whose  names  1  forget.  I  was  myself  invited  as  a 
super,  for  I  never  play  ;  and  the  fact  of  Goler' s  having  been 
invited  and  not  coming  was  mentioned,  for  they  waited  for 
him  and  afterwards  played  dummy.  Lever  was  very  wroth 
about  it." 

For  a  while  jokes  dropped  at  the  expense  of  Grand  Dukes. 
He  said  to  Hay  man  that  "a  Grand  Duke  is  unable  from  his 
limited  territory  to  take  in  a  double  number  of  The  Time--', 
lest,  while  perusing  the  broad-sheefc,  his  elbows  should  extend 
themselves  into  his  neighbour  Duke's  territory.'  "  But  hospi- 
tality covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  later  on,  Carlsruhe  was 
described  to  O'Sullivan  as  "  very  pretty ;  with  a  good  opera, 
plenty  of  society,  and  a  most  hospitable  court,  the  '  Gross 
Herzog' — or,  as  an  English  lady  here  called  him, l  the  Grocer's 
Hog  ' — particularly  civil  to  English  strangers." 

A  letter  at  this  time  bemoans  how  he  had  lost,  by  glanders, 
a  beautiful  Arabian  steed,  which  he  bought  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously from  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  for  £150.  As  the  disease 
threatened  to  spread  among  his  stud,  Lever  was  full  of  anxiety. 
"  A  pot  boiler"  was  now  needful.  He  wrote  to  his  publishers 
to  say  that  a  new  story,  to  be  called,  "  Corrig  O'Neil,"  was 
simmering  in  his  head.  "  The  title  was  that  of  a  mountain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  co.  Kilkenny,  a  new  district  to  him." 
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"  New/'  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  to  most  readers,  but  not 
to  himself.  The  recollections  of  his  cousin,  Harry  Innes, 
show  how  thoroughly  familiar  he  was  with  the  district  in 
youth.  The  earlier  chapters  were  sent  to  Ireland  for  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  O' Sullivan  ;  but  the  plan  fell  into  abeyance,  and 
"  Corrig  O'Neil"  never  appeared. 

Carlsruhe  was  the  last  place  at  which  James  and  Lever  met. 
James  went  shortly  afterwards  as  consul  to  Boston,  from 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  Venice  ;  whilst  Lever  travelled 
through  the  Black  Forest,  by  the  Hollenthal,  to  Bregenz  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  he  lived  about  a  year,  and 
thence  over  the  Arlberg  and  the  Finstermi'mz  Passes  into  Italy 
to  the  baths  of  Lucca,  and  then  to  Florence. 

Indignation  is  expressed  by  the  newspapers  in  1853,  at  the 
attempted  expulsion,  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  by  some  Yankee 
patriots,  of  Mr.  James,  then  consul  at  Boston  ;  and  all  in  con- 
sequence of  a  song  of  which  he  was  the  reputed  writer. 
"■  God  forgive  me  !  "  said  Lever,  "  it  was  my  doing."  Lever 
declared  that  he  had  no  more  notion  of  James's  poetry  exciting 
a  national  animosity,  than  that  Holloway's  ointment  would 
absorb  a  Swiss  glacier.  The  lines — written  ten  years  pre- 
viously— may  be  found  in  the  B.  TJ.  M.,  vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  341-2. 

In  July,  1845,  Lever  severed  the  last  link  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  magazine  on  finding  a  paper  in  it  of  a  most 
illiberal  character.  Its  title  was,  "  Ireland,  her  Evils  and 
Remedies." 

Love  of  change  once  more  egged  him  onward.  His  pre- 
dilection, if  not  his  pocket — McGlashan  is  told — pointed  to 
Italy.  March,  1846,  still  found  them  at  Carlsruhe,  waiting  for 
the  sun  to  get  stronger  and  the  days  longer,  to  be  off  to 
Switzerland,  Italy,  or  Sicily — heaven  only  knew  ! 

Summer  was  spent  in  the  deliberation ;  and  not  until 
December  do  we  find  him  in  the  Reider  Schloss. 

"  Lever,  after  leaving  Carlsruhe,"  writes  Dr.  Parkinson/'  re- 
sided in  a  palace  which  he  had  the  use  of;  grandly  furnished, 
for  a  marvellously  low  rent."  In  the  year  1845,  he  describes 
himself  as  in  the  Tyrol,*  occupying  the  chateau  alluded  to  by 
his  friend.  How  he  came  to  live  there,  he  himself  tells  in  one 
of  his  last  jottings  from  Trieste  : — 

"I  had  travelled  about  the  Continent  for  a  considerable 
time  in  company  with  my  family,  with  my  own  horses.     Our 

*  Major  Dvvyer  writes  :  "  Properly  speaking,  the  Schloss  is  in  the  Vorarl- 
berg,  and  not  in  Tyrol  "  ;  but  he  adds,  "  these  niceties  Lever  never  cared  much 
about.  The  Reider  Schloss,  in  which  some  of  the  best  of  Lever's  creations 
grew,  is  now  occupied  by  Sacre  Cceur  Nuns  as  a  school  for  young  ladies." 
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carriage  was  a  large  and  comfortable  caleche,  and  our  team, 
four  horses;  the  leaders  of  which,  well-bred  and  thriving- 
looking,  served  as  saddle  horses  when  needed.  There  was 
something  very  gipsy-like  in  this  roving,  uncertain  existence, 
that  had  no  positive  bent  or  limit,  and  left  every  choice  of 
place  an  open  question,  that  gave  one  intense  enjoyment.  It 
opened  to  me  views  of  Continental  life,  scenery,  people,  and 
habits,  I  should  certainly  never  have  attained  to  by  other  modes 
of  travel. 

"  Not  only  were  our  journeys  necessarily  short  each  day, 
but  we  frequently  sojourned  in  little  villages  and  out-of-the- 
world  spots;  where,  if  pleased  by  the  place  itself,  and  the 
accommodation  afforded,  we  would  linger  on  for  days,  having 
at  our  disposal  the  total  liberty  of  our  time,  and  all  our  nearest 
belongings  around  us." 

The  same  "  delightful  unsettledness  of  destination  M  when 
starting  on  a  journey,  always  marked  his  books  as  well  as  his 
moves.  His  last  preface  to  ie  The  O'Donoghue/'  after  noticing 
the  original  plan  of  story  from  which  he  wandered,  says  :  "  This 
is  another  instance  of  a  waywardness  which  has  beset  me 
through  life,  and  left  me  never  sure,  when  I  started  for  Norway, 
that  1  might  not  find  myself  in  Naples/'' 

In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  Lever  arrived  one  day  at 
Bregenz,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance;  "  where  the  innkeeper, 
to  whom  I  was  known,  accosted  me  with  all  the  easy  freedom  of 
his  calling,  and  half-jestingly  alluded  to  my  mode  of  travelling 
as  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful  way  of  life,  which  could 
never  turn  out  profitably  to  myself  or  mine.  From  the 
window  where  we  were  standing  as  we  talked,  I  could  descry 
the  tall  summit  of  an  ancient  castle,  or  schloss,  about  two 
miles  away  ;  and,  rather  to  divert  my  antagonist  from  his 
argument  than  with  any  more  serious  purpose,  I  laughingly 
told  my  host,  if  he  could  secure  me  such  a  fine  old  chateau  as 
that  I  then  looked  at,  I  should  stable  my  nags  and  rest  where  I 
was.  On  the  following  day  the  host  entered  my  room  to  assure 
me  that  he  had  been  over  to  the  castle,  had  seen  the  baron, 
and  learned  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  lease  me  his 
chateau,  provided  I  took  it  for  a  fixed  term,  and  with  all  its 
accessories,  not  only  of  furniture,  but  cows  and  farm  requisites. 
One  of  my  horses,  accidentally  pricked  in  shoeing,  had  obliged 
me  at  the  moment  to  delay  a  day  or  two  at  the  inn,  and  for 
want  of  better  to  do,  I  yielded  so  far  to  my  host's  solicitation 
— to  walk  over  and  see  the  castle. 

"  If  the  building  itself  was  far  from  faultless  it  was  spacious 
and  convenient,  and  its  position  on  a  low  hill  in  the  middle  of  a 
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lawn  finer  than  anything  I  can  convey;  the  four  sides  of  the 
schloss  commanding  four  distinct  and  perfectly  dissimilar 
views.  By  the  north  it  looked  over  a  wooded  plain,  on  which 
stood  the  Convent  of  Mehreran ;  and  beyond  this,  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  south  opened  a  view 
towards  the  upper  Rhine,  and  the  valley  that  led  to  the  Via 
Mala.  On  the  east  you  saw  the  Gebhardsberg  and  its  chapel, 
and  the  lovely  orchards  that  bordered  Bregenz ;  while  to  the 
west  rose  the  magnificent  Lenten  and  the  range  of  the  Swiss 
Alps — their  summits  lost  in  the  clouds. 

"  I  was  so  enchanted  by  the  glorious  panorama  around  me, 
and  so  carried  away  by  the  thought  of  a  life  of  quiet  labour  and 
rest  in  such  a  spot,  that  after  hearing  a  very  specious  account 
of  the  varied  economies  I  should  secure  by  this  choice  of  a 
residence,  and  the  resources  I  should  have  in  excursions  on  all 
sides,  that  I  actually  contracted  to  take  the  chateau,  and 
became  master  of  the  Ileider  Schloss  from  that  day." 

Every  eye  forms  a  beauty.  Of  its  general  belongings  a  poor 
opinion  was  entertained  by  James,  who  expressed  regret,  for 
Lever's  sake,  "  that  he  is  likely  to  go  to  that  detestable  place, 
Bregenz.  Spring,  autumn,  and  winter  it  is  surrounded  by 
frightful  swamps,  which  only  dry  up  in  summer  to  exhale  most 
noxious  vapours.  You  will  all  die  of  malaria;  but  I  do  hope 
you  will  not  take  the  chateau,  which  is  likely  to  prove  as  pleasant 
a  one  as  some  of  the  gnome's  castles  in  the  fairy  tales." 

The  romancist  failed  to  wash  off  all  romance  from  the 
castle.  Lever  liked  it  and  staid  there,  and  "The  Knight  of 
Gwynne"  was  conjured  up  within  its  walls;  but  he  complains 
to  Hay  man  later  on  that,  despite  his  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
his  poor  Knight  showed  a  decided  claim  to  the  rueful 
countenance. 

"  The  situation  was  most  lovely,"  writes  Mr.  Pearce,  "  and 
the  owner,  Baron  von  Pollnitz,  having  to  resume  his  duties  at 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  as  Chamberlain  to  the  reiguing  Grand 
Duke,  the  brother  of  Prince  Albert,  was  desirous  of  let- 
ting it." 

Lever's  letters  describe  him  at  Christmas,  18 16,  as 
domesticated  in  the  Reider  Schloss  amidst  Alps  and  glaciers 
1700  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoying  as  little  communication  with 
the  world  without,  as  steep  passes,  eight  feet  of  snow,  and  a 
thermometer  at  eleven  degrees  below  zero,  could  secure. 
Letters  were  a  special  boon,  and  the  post-hour  rivalled  the 
dinner-bell  in  its  attractions.  Learning  from  Hay  in  an  that  the 
festive  season  would  be  passed  with  his  aged  parents,  memories 
of  other  days  and  of  his  own  old  home  crowded  upon  him.     He 
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would  give  his   right  hand,  he  declared,  to  have  a  father  and 
mother  to  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  with. 

This  was  a  dull  festival  with  Harry  Lorrequer.  He  tried 
to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  season  by  a  message  to  the  Bursch 
of  Germany.  "  A  brother  sends  you  greeting.  May  your 
Christmas  tree  blaze  as  richly  as  when  I  saw  it  last;  may  your 
Sclager  be  still  as  keen,  and  your  wine  as  sparkling.  A 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year  to  my  brethren  of 
Westphalia." 

"  We  soon  all  settled  down  at  the  Reider  Schloss,"  jots 
Mr.  Pearce, "  and  the  summer  months  passed  rapidly  away,  with 
the  children's  lessons,  the  advancement  of  '  The  Knight  of 
Gwynne/  diversified  with  rides  and  walks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, trips  to  Ragatz  and  the  Baths  of  Pfeffers,  visits  from  M. 
Margueritte  and  Mr.  Chapman  and  his  wife,  besides  occasional 
entertainments  to  the  old  and  distinguished  Austrian  officer 
who  commanded  the  Vorarlberg,  and  a  young  Esterhazy, 
stationed  at  Bregenz  with  his  regiment.'" 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  Lever's  editorial  orders  to  his 
staff  were,  in  attacking  the  Repealers,  to  "cut  boldly  and  fear 
not,"  he  was,  at  heart,  no  unionist.  Perhaps  he  felt  with 
Plunket  that,  though  opposed  to  the  Union  and  to  the  means 
by  which  it  was  accomplished,  he  yet  was  unwilling  to  apply 
for  a  divorce.  Lever,  while  obliged  to  go  with  his  party, 
was  a  patriot  at  heart ;  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  relinquish  a 
position  which  brought  him  many  thorns.  He  had  not  long 
vacated  his  chair  and  stretched  his  limbs  and  mind  on  the 
vineclad  slopes  of  the  Bergstrasse,  than  early  national  instincts 
reappeared,  and,  with  patriot  fire,  he  thought  of  the  old  land 
far  away.  After  referring  to  the  Vorarlberg,  and  his  castellated 
retreat,  Lever,  writing  from  Trieste,  the  year  he  died,  thus 
describes  the  outburst  of  his  convictions  on  the  Union,  and 
how  all  the  intellect  of  Ireland  had  been  dead  against  it : — 

"  If  the  scene  in  which  I  was  living,  the  dress  of  the 
peasants,  the  daily  ways  and  interests  had  been  my  prompters, 
I  could  not  have  addressed  myself  to  an  Irish  theme ;  but  long 
before  I  had  come  to  settle  at  Reidenburg,  when  wandering 
amongst  the  Rhine  villages,  I  had  been  turning  over  in  my 
mind  the  Union  period  of  Ireland  as  the  era  for  a  story.  It 
was  a  time  rich  in  the  men  we  are  proud  of  as  a  people,  and 
peculiarly  abounding  in  traits  of  self-denial  and  devotion  which, 
in  the  corruption  of  a  few,  have  been  totally  lost  sight  of;  the 
very  patriotism  of  the  time  having  been  stigmatized  as  factious 
opposition.  That  nearly  every  man  of  ability  was  against  the 
Minister,  that  not  only  all  the  intellect  of  Ireland,  but  all  the 
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high  spirit  of  its  squirearchy,  and  the  generous  impulses  of  its 
people,  were  opposed  to  the  Union,  there  is  no  denying.  If 
eloquent  appeal  and  powerful  argument  could  have  saved  a 
nation,  Grattan  or  Plunket  would  not  have  spoken  in  vain ; 
but  the  measure  was  decreed  before  it  was  debated,  and  the 
annexation  of  Ireland  was  made  a  Cabinet  decision  before  it 
came  to  Irishmen  to  discuss  it.  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
uninteresting  to  sketch  the  era  itself;  what  aspect  society 
presented;  how  the  country  gentleman  of  the  time  bore 
himself  in  the  midst  of  solicitations  and  temptings  the  most 
urgent  and  insidious  ;  what,  in  fact,  was  the  character  of  that 
man  whom  no  national  misfortunes  could  subdue,  no  ministerial 
blandishments  corrupt. " 

Lever,  in  the  snow  and  desolation  of  the  Yorarlberg,  lived, 
like  the  bee,  on  the  sweets  he  had  previously  stored.  "  Rhoud- 
lum  "  was  reproduced — the  old  ballad-singer,  whom  he  so  suc- 
cessfully personated  when  a  student  of  Trinity  ;  also  his  Port- 
stewart  experiences ;  with  the  ana  he  had  gathered  from  the 
coterie  at  Templeogue. 

His  correspondence  with  Hayman,  too,  fed  an  occasional  want, 
and  continued  while  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne  }t  was  in  hand. 
"  It  was,  perhaps,  because  he  had  nothing  to  fret  about  that 
he  found  himself  low  spirited  when  he  sat  down  to  write;  his 
characters,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  rather  deepened  into 
depression ;  and  the  whole  company  which  he  called  together 
to  be  pleasant  turned  out  little  better  than  a  party  of 
undertakers !  He  had  already  begun  to  dread  the  fate  of  his 
poor  '  Knight/  As  he  searched  his  memory  for  pleasant 
thoughts  about  Ireland,  he  dug  up  one  in  the  mountains  of  the 
far  south  in  the  rectory  of  Glanworth/'  This  was  the  then 
residence  of  Mr.  Hayman.  By  degrees  he  gathered  more  con- 
fidence, and  wrote  in  better  heart.  The  more  dignified  and 
thoughtful  tone  which  marked  "  The  Knight,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  its  predecessors,  was  partly  due  to  the  retired  region 
where  he  worked.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan  styled  it  the  "best  of 
the  batch/''  The  following  is  his  last  preface  from  Trieste. 
The  character  he  sketches  was  doubtless  that  which  he  uni- 
formly sought  to  present  in  his  own  person. 

"  A  longer  and  deeper  experience  of  life  has  succeeded  to 
the  time  since  I  wrote  this  story ;  but  in  no  land  nor  amongst 
any  people  have  I  ever  found  the  type  of  what  we  love  to 
emblematize  by  the  word  gentleman,  so  distinctly  marked  out 
as  in  the  educated  and  travelled  Irishman  of  that  period.  The 
same  unswerving  fidelity  of  friendship,  the  same  courageous 
devotion  to  a  cause,  the  same  haughty  contempt  for  all  that 
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was  mean  or  unworthy ;  these,  with  the  lighter  accessories  of 
genial  temperament,  joyous  disposition,  and  a  chivalrous  respect 
tor  women,  made  up  what  I  had  at  least  in  my  mind  when  I 
tried  to  present  to  my  readers  my  ( Knight  of  Gwynne.'  " 
Lever  states  that  his  "character  of  the  Knight  was  not  alto- 
gether ideal ;"  and  that  "several  persons  concurred  in  the 
belief  that  he  had  taken  as  his  model  the  Knight  of  Kerry  ." 
The  late  Knight,  however,  informed  us  that  his  father  and 
Lever  never  met.  "  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  l  The  Knight  of  Gwynne  }  was  drawn  after  my  father ; 
though  the  peculiarity  of  the  title  would  inevitably  give  a 
colour  to  the  notion."  With  steady  aim  Lever  kept  his  char- 
acters under  greater  strictness  of  discipline  in  this  book,  and 
made  them  "  point  a  moral"  as  well  as  adorn  his  "tale."  The 
convictions  of  a  patriot  found  utterance  when  he  said  :  "  I  have 
not  tried  to  conceal  the  gross  corruption  of  an  era  which 
remains  to  us  as  a  national  shame;  but  I  would  wish  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  not  a  few  resisted  offers  and  temptations 
which,  to  men  struggliug  with  humble  fortune  and  linked  for 
life  with  the  fate  of  the  weaker  country,  must  redound  to  their 
high  credit.  All  the  nobler  their  conduct,  as  around  them  on 
every  side  were  the  great  names  of  the  land  trafficking  for  title 
and  place,  and  shamelessly  demanding  office  for  their  relations 
as  the  price  of  their  own  adhesion." 

This  introduction  is  silent  as  regards  the  original  of  Bagenal 
Daly,  who  performs  so  important  a  part.  But  readers  of  "  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,"  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
published  at  Paris,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  account 
there  given  (pp.  184-5)  of  Beauchamp  Bagenal,  whose  singular 
life  and  exploits  is  transferred  word,  for  word  to  the  novel. 
"For  Bagenal  Daly,"  he  simply  writes,  "  I  was  not  without  a 
model;"  leaving  to  his  future  biographer  a  tough  bit  for 
research. 

"  The  '  Knight-  of  Gwynne/ "  observes  Blackwood,  "  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  lovable  characters  that  Mr.  Lever 
has  ever  drawn ;  and  he  monopolises  so  much  of  our  sympathy 
that  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  extending  less  of  it  than  he 
probably  deserves  to  Bagenal  Daly,  notwithstanding  the  vigour 
with  which  that  character  is  drawn,  the  remarkable  originality 
of  it,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  it  represents  and  sustains  a 
most  peculiar  combination  of  qualities,  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral." 

Though  Lever  opposed  O'Connell,  and,  while  discharging 
editorial  duties,  waged  war  against  Repeal,  his  latest  political 
utterances  favoured  Home  Rule.     An  "  O'Dowd  Paper"  was 
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rejected  by  Blackwood  on  these  grounds,  and  the  proofs  of  it, 
presented  by  Lever  himself,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Galbraith,  F.T.C.D.  Letters  to  Mr.  Spencer  state  that 
he  should  like  to  see  "  Home  Rule/'  but  not  "  Rabble  Rule." 
Popular  sympathies  mark  his  later  writings.  The  beauti- 
ful "Nina"  in  "Kilgobbin" — that  brightest  heroine  of  his 
creation  —  after  refusing  all  sorts  of  offers,  is  captivated 
by  an  escaped  head- centre  of  the  Fenians,  and  elopes  with 
him  ! 

But  there  was  no  rebel  feeling  when  at  Reidenburg.  The 
more  he  saw  of  other  governments,  the  more  he  valued  the 
constitution  under  which  he  had  lived  at  home.  "  Absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder."  At  last  he  raised  the  British 
flag  on  his  tower  on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo,  and  wrote  a 
long  series  of  stanzas,  intending  to  polish  them  afterwards, 
beginning — 

"  Up  !  up  with  the  banner  !  for  Tyrol  now  sees, 

'Mid  her  mountains  so  rugged  and  steep, 
The.  flag  that  has  braved  both  the  battle  and  breeze, 

And  conquering  waves  o'er  tbe  deep. 
Like  one  brilliant  star  in  the  darkness  of  night, 

The  red  cross  of  England  now  see, 
To  cheer  by  its  preseace,  and  guide  by  its  light, 

The  people  that  loDg  to  be  free." 

He  had  opportunities,  even  here,  of  gratifying  his  love  for 
military  spectacle.  "  The  General  and  Camera,"  he  writes, 
"  dined  here  a  couple  of  days  since  :  the  manoeuvres  were  very 
handsome  and  picturesque ;  the  troops  bivouacked  by  moon- 
light in  the  Bregenzerwald,  and  the  fires  were  all  dotted  over 
the  hills,  the  cannon  thundering  away  at  sunrise,  and  the  whole 
place  alive  with  skirmishers  ! "  Lever  wished  to  see  in  his 
new  home  the  pleasant  face  of  "  Phiz,"  with  whom  cheery  days 
had  been  passed,  and  to  hear  some  literary  gossip  "  from  the 
big  village."  He  invites  him  (Sept.,  1845)  to  come  and  take 
a  ramble  through  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  promising  to 
drive  him  with  his  own  nags.  "  I  wish  I  could  accept  it,  but, 
alas  !  '  Heigh-ho  Harry/  I  can't.  I  have  just  taken  a  sort  of 
a  holiday,  and  now  must  buckle  on  my  harness  again,  and 
work  !  work  !  work  !  I  will  do  the  pretty  for  e  The  O'Dono- 
ghue 3  title-page.  I  am  in  dreadful  poor-law-union  state  of 
inanition  regarding  literary  news.  Of  course,  you  read  or 
heard  of  Dickens's  theatricals  ?  Bulwer,  for  want  of  some- 
thing else  to  do,  is  blowing  the  trumpet  for  the  water  doctors  ! 
1  To  what  strange  uses/  etc.  He  must  either  have  water  on 
the  brain  or  a  cataract  in  his  eye."  "Phiz  "sends  some  of 
the  illustrations  for  "  The  Knight,"  and  promises  "  to  do  his 
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endeavours "  to  co-operate  in  making  all  the  men  brave;  but 
the  task  of  making  the  women  virtuous  he  leaves  to  Lever. 

About  this  time  another  welcomed  letter  from  Miss  Edge- 
worth  came,  Maria  told  him  how  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  his  story  aloud  to  the  audience  of  her  nephews  and 
nieces ;  "  a  simple  announcement,"  he  confesses,  "  that  imparted 
such  a  glow  of  proud  delight  to  me  that  I  can  yet  recall  the 
courage  with  which  I  resumed  the  writing  of  my  tale,  and  the 
hope  it  suggested  of  my  being  able  one  day  to  win  a  place  of 
honour  amongst  those  who,  like  herself,  had  selected  Irish 
traits  as  the  characteristics  to  adorn  fiction." 

But,  if  he  was  to  go  on  writing,  lie  must  needs  see  more  of 
the  world.  Again  he  craved  for  change.  To  Como  his 
thoughts  now  pointed  :  Como,  a  spot,  as  he  said,  so  beloved  of 
opera  dancers,  the  day-dream  of  prima  donnas,  the  elysium  of 
retired  baritones ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  MS.  on  the  Tyrol  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Curry's  printing-office.  Lever's  thoughts 
reverted  to  an  old  and  favourite  subject  in  selecting  the  Tyrol 
as  the  theme  of  a  new  book.  March,  1847,  found  him  at  work 
on  stories  of  Tyrol  life.  Addressing  his  publisher,  he  urged  as 
an  advantage  that  the  theme,  not  being  an  Irish  one,  would  be 
regarded  with  more  favour  by  English  readers  ;  they  being 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  man  who  could  not  enjoy  Liston's 
acting  because  the  actor  owed  him  £10.  This  volume  he  had 
intended  for  a  child's  book ;  but,  by  an  Irish  blunder,  he  wrote 
about  children  instead  of  for  them,  and  consequently  travelled 
out  of  his  title-page. 

The  Tyrol  tales  never  appeared.  Meanwhile,  McGlashan 
was  asked  to  come  and  visit  him  in  a  villa  he  had  taken  on 
Lake  Como.  "  I  have  another  project  which  will  not  bear  the 
garbling  of  a  letter,  though  it  might  be  beautifully  discussed 
in  a  grape  arbour.  Even  as  a  mere  business  one  the  journey 
would  not  be  worthless  to  you,  while  to  me  it  will  prove  a 
gratifying  opportunity  of  recalling  old  memories."* 

A  paper  of  his,  called  "  Etchings  of  Italy,"  in  July,  1 847, 
tells  us  that  to  Como  he  was  irresistibly  drawn.  "The 
diversity  of  objects  which  present  themselves  along  the  shores 
of  this  enchanting  lake — the  magnificent  villas  of  the  Italian 
nobility — the   soft  outline    of  the   hills,    clothed    with    olive, 

*  Some  remarks  occurring  in  Lever's  correspondence  we  put  in  the  third 
person  when  writing  this  book  some  years  ago.  To  avoid  a  slight  confusion 
in  the  text,  we  now  restore  them  to  the  fit &t  person.  The  origiual  documents 
had  Veen  previously  returned  to  their  owners.  No  doubt  the  other  "restoia- 
tions"  have  been  equally  true.— [1884.] 
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myrtle,  and  vines,  through  which  the  frequent  chapel  rears 
its  white  bell-tower,  the  beautiful  promontory  of  Bellagio, 
crowned  with  terraces  and  gardens,  all  form  a  scene  well 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa,  or  the  glowing 
imagination  of  Manzoni." 

A  long  account  is  given  of  Milan,  and  of  a  visit  to  the 
Lazaretto  in  the  City  of  the  Plague.  He  mentions  that 
"  sneezing,  as  recorded  by  Thucydides,  has  always  been  a 
premonitory  symptom  of  the  plague,  and  reminds  us  that  the 
custom  still  exists  in  Italy  of  saying  '  Salute/  and  in  Milan,  as 
in  Ireland,  '  God  bless  you/  when  a  sneeze  occurs/' 

He  went  on  from  Mantua  and  Cremona  to  Verona  and 
Rome,  visiting  en  route  Venice  and  the  now  deserted  site 
of  Pavia.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  Queen  of  the  Sea,  and 
bade,  at  last,  a  sad  adieu.  "Venice,  farewell  !  long  would  we 
linger  beside  thy  waters,  charmed  by  the  spell  attached  to  the 
memory  of  an  Age  coeval  with  the  brightest  scenes  of  Italian 
glory  ;  the  age  of  Kaphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  of  Dante  and 
Tasso." 

All  was  not  couleur  de  rose.  "  My  University  degree/' 
he  writes,  "  my  commission  in  a  militia  regiment,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  letters  very  interesting  to  me,  were  seized  by  the 
Austrian  authorities  on  the  way  from  Como  to  Florence  in  the 
August  of  18-17,  being  deemed  part  of  a  treasonable  corres- 
pondence—no doubt,  purposely  allegorical  in  form — and  never 
restored  to  me.  1  fairly  own  that  1  would  give  all  the  rest 
willingly  to  repossess  myself  of  the  Monsoon  treaty  (p.  139, 
ante),  not  a  little  for  the  sake  of  that  quaint  old  autograph, 
faintly  shaken  by  the  quiet  laugh  with  which  he  wrote  it." 

Inquiries  made  in  the  hope  of  still  recovering  these  papers 
have  led  to  the  following  remarks  from  one  who  discharged 
official  duty  in  Austria  under  three  successive  monarchs.  The 
details  illustrate  Lever's  life  and  times.  "  I  see  no  possi- 
bility of  their  ever  being  recovered.  The  revolutionary 
movements  of  1  Slhi  threw  the  whole  of  the  archives  of  the  police 
office  into  the  hands  of  the  populace  in  the  first  instance,  and 
of  the  Piedmontese  authorities  subsequently ;  and  anyone  that 
pleased  helped  themselves  to  what  they  liked.  Then  came 
1  the  Kadedzky  restoration'  in  1849,  and  with  it  a  new  set  of 
police  officials;  then  the  new  exodus  of  these  in  1859.  Some 
of  the  archives  may  have  been  saved  and  sent  to  the  East;  or 
to  Verona,  Mantua,  or  Venice,  or  perhaps  to  Laibach  and 
Vienna  ;  but  who  could  trace  these  things  ?  I  don't  wonder  at 
Lever  having  been  suspected  of  anything,  travelling,  as  he 
did,  with   piebald  ponies,    and    wife    and  children   with  ]ong 
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flowing  hair.  The  police  guards  could  not  make  out  what  he 
was  or  might  not  be,  and  then  he  had  that  peculiar  defiant 
way  of  treating  officials  that  seems  to  belong  to  many  Irish 
persons  whom  1  have  known." 

People  who  were  brought  into  early  contact  with  Lever 
describe  him  as  nervous  and  retiring.  Men  thus  affected  often 
assume  a  brusque  air,  with  the  object  of  battling  against 
nervousness,  and  masking  its  expression.  Lever  was  painfully 
sensitive  to  rebuffs;  and  at  Florence  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
folk  who  offered  discourtesies  to  him  there  were  pilloried  in  his 
books.  Even  the  little  clerk  at  the  House  of  Commons  who, 
on  Lever's  visit,  repulsed  his  entry  without  an  order,  is 
noticed  in  "  O'Dowd"  as  "  the  little  man  with  the  long  body 
and  the  gauze  spectacles,  who  sits  at  the  door  of  the  House 
and  flings  back  your  card  so  disdainfully  when  you  have 
omitted  the  name  of  the  member  you  fain  would  ask  to 
protect  you."  Lever,  a  bashful  man  at  first,  became 
eventually  the  direct  reverse.  "  The  Law  of  Physics,"  he 
writes,"  is  the  rule  of  morals,  and  as  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  retraction,  so  the 
bashful  man,  once  emancipated  from  his  reserve,  becomes  the 
most  daringly  aggressive  of  mortals." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Florence— Lever  on  the  Cascine — The  observed  of  all  observers— Court  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany— Mrs.  Trollope— The  Bagni  di  Lucca — "Roland 
Cashel" — Declines  to  write  his  own  life — "  Maurice  Tiernay" — Anster — 
Heavy  pecuniary  losses — Florence  like  a  slumbering  Volcano — Flight  to 
Spezzia— Stung  by  an  electric  fish— Eliot  Warburton — Newspaper  Pro- 
ject— Negotiation  with  Lord  Lyndhurst — Lord  Normanby. 

To  Florence  lie  now  bent  his  course — "  Firenze  la  bella " — 
that  grand  old  city  on  the  Arno,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation — the  sparkle  of  its  society — the  antiquity  of  its 
churches — the  variety  of  its  theatres — the  glitter  of  its  mosaics 
— the  stings  of  its  musquitoes — the  balm  of  its  sunshine — the 
scorch  of  its  scandal. 

Lever,  attaching  faith  to  a  boyish  tradition,  regarded 
Florence  as  the  place  where,  above  all  others,  he  could  live 
luxuriously,  yet  cheaply.  Time  was  when  it  deservedly  bore 
this  character,  but  Florence  has  loug  become  most  expensive  ; 
the  place  which  had  been  so  dear  to  Shelley's  memories  proved 
dearer  to  Lever  in  a  less  pleasant  way.  He  liked  Florence, 
and  its  sociable  character  was  probably  increased  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets,  where  opposite  neighbours  could  almost 
shake  hands  from  their  respective  entresols.  But  villa  resi- 
dences, shaded  by  fig  and  orange  trees,  abound  for  those  who 
prefer  them — such  villas  as  Landor  and  Dickens  praised  in 
their  letters  home. 

One  of  these  was  the  Casa  Capponi  *  Here  Mr.  Dicey 
became  Lever's  guest;  and  he  traces  the  memory  not  without 
emotion. 

"  See  again  the  loveliest  scene  on  which  one's  eyes  ever  gazed. 
It  is  the  early  dawn  on  a  summer  morning  such  as  Italy  alone 
can  boast.  We  are  standing  on  a  vine-clad  terrace  on  the 
hill  side  of  San  Miniato ;  the  faint  rose  tints  of  the  sun,  rising 
behind  the  Arno  valley,  ran  be  seen  glistening  on  the  heights 
of  Fiesole,  standing  out  clear  and  sharp  against  the  deep  blue 
sky ;  and  from  a  sea  of  white  mist,  billows  rolling  at  our  feet, 
rise  the  countless  domes  and  terraces  and  belfries  of  the  city 
of  the  Medici.  It  is  the  terrace  of  Lever's  house  outside  the 
*  For  some  time  he  lived  in  the  Palazzo  Ximines. 
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walls  of  Florence,  and  our  host,  after  one  of  the  long  nights 
he  loved,  has  hardly  consented  to  let  us  go  as  the  daylight 
crept  in  through  the  open  windows,  has  come  with  us  to  the 
garden  gate  to  show  us  the  way  Florencewards.  Not  '  Addio/ 
we  can  hear  him  saying,  but  l  A  rivedersi/  Alas  !  M  adds  Mr. 
Dicey,  "the  kindly  Italian  greeting  can  be  used  no  longer. 

"  He  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  Italian  life  far  more 
faithfully  than  any  of  the  Englishmen  who  have  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  pleasant  plains  of  the  southern  land.  The  Italy 
he  knew  and  loved  so  well  was  not  the  ideal  Italy  of  the 
Brownings  ;  not  the  classical  Italy  of  Landor  ;  not  the  romantic 
Italy  of  Leigh  Hunt;  not  the  spiritualized  Italy  of  George 
Eliot — but  the  actual  living  Italy,  the  land  that  loves  life,  and 
lives  by  loving  it." 

All  pique  between  Dickens  and  Lever  had  now  passed. 
Dickens  writes  to  Forster  at  this  time  : — "  I  am  very  glad  to 
find  you  making  special  mention  of  Charles  Lever." 

When  one  recalls  his  dramatic  talent,  as  proved  by  the 
marvellously  complete  personation  of  Mr.  Cusack  and  others, 
it  surprises  that  he  did  not  seek  more  means  to  gratify  it. 
"  In  November,  1847,"  resumes  Mr.  Pearee,  "  I  found  Lever 
located  at  Florence,  and  residing  in  Cara  Standish — a  private 
theatre  being  attached  to  the  house.  I  remained  in  Florence 
until  the  commencement  of  January,  1848,  for  I  well  remember 
Lever  wanted  me  to  postpone  going  on  to  Rome  in  order  that 
I  might  act  with  him  in  '  The  School  for  Scandal/  He  was 
to  play  Charles  Surface,  and  I  was  to  play  Joseph  Surface. 
The  Florence  folk  were  specially  appreciative  of  private  plays. 
I  returned  to  Florence  in  July,  1849,  and  in  my  very  slight 
diary  I  find  that  I  was  often  making  excursions  with  Lever  to 
Pratolino,  Vallambrosa,  etc.,  etc.  Catharine  Hayes,  the  Irish 
nightingale,  was  a  good  deal  with  the  Levers  at  that  time — 
also  Hoppner,  intimate  with  Byron  at  Venice  when  English 
Consul.  On  my  leaving  Italy  in  January,  1849,  I  passed  a 
fortnight  with  my  dear  friends  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  when  I 
made  the  careful  drawing  of  Lever's  head  now  before  me  as  I 
trace  these  memorials  and  shadows  of  the  past." 

Lever  was  fortunate  in  finding  in  Florence  two  men  filling 
dry  diplomatic  posts,  but  whose  tastes  were  congenial  to 
his  own.  Mr.,  now  Lord,  Lytton,  had  been  transierred  as 
attache  from  Washington  to  Florence  in  1852,  and  re- 
mained there  four  years.  His  love  of  letters  was  strong  :  he 
was  a  wiiter  of  great  promise  and  power;  but,  better  still,  he 
was  one  whom  to  know  was  to  love.  Lever  describes  him  as 
mest  companionable,  and  what    the  Italians  call  "  simpatico." 
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His  correspondence,  and  that  of  Lord  Malm esbury,  with  Lever, 
is  most  full ;  and  at  a  future  day  a  selection  from  it  may  see 
the  light. 

The  British  Minister  was  Richard  Lalor  Sheil,  a  brilliant 
Irishman  and  word-painter,  author  of  "Evadne."  "His 
native  wit  did  not  desert  him  by  being  transplanted,"  writes 
Lever,  "  and  some  of  his  French  mots  were  fully  equal  to 
his  best  English  ones.  At  Florence  he  seemed  but  too  happy 
to  enjoy  the  first  holiday  in  a  long  life  of  labour."  Sheil  was 
succeeded  at  Florence  by  Sir  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  afterwards 
Lord  Dalling,  of  whom  Lever  often  speaks. 

Florence,  though  a  small  place,  opened  a  wide  field  for 
the  study  of  character.  The  lacquered  boot  class  bore  but  a 
slight  proportion  to  the  shoeless  herd ;  yet  Lever  said  "it  con- 
tained a  good  sprinkling  of  well-dressed,  well-got-up  men,  who 
daily  arise  with  the  very  vaguest  conception  of  who  is  to  house 
them,  fire  them,  light  them,  and  cigar  them  for  the  evening. 
They  are  an  interesting  class,  and  have  this  strong  appeal  to 
human  sympathy,  that  not  one  of  them,  by  any  possible  effort, 
can  contribute  to  his  own  support.  They  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin." 

But  it  was  Lever's  lot  to  be  thrown  equally  into  the  society 
of  diplomats  and  demireps,  swells  and  snobs,  princes  and  pre- 
tenders, wits  and  worthies,  snarlers  and  social  men !  The 
more  he  saw  of  life,  the  more  was  he  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  is  rarely  very  good  or  very  bad ;  that  the 
business  of  life  is  carried  on  with  mixed  motives ;  the  best 
people  being  those  who  are  less  selfish,  and  the  worst  being 
little  other  than  those  who  seek  their  own  objects  with  slight 
regard  for  the  consequences  to  others,  and  even  less  scruple 
as  to  the  means. 

He  justly  felt  that  any  uniformity  in  good  or  evil  would  be 
the  death-blow  to  that  genteel  comedy  which  goes  on  around 
us,  and  whose  highest  interest  very  often  centres  in  the  sur- 
prises we  give  ourselves  by  unexpected  lines  of  action  and 
unlooked-for  impulses.  "As  this  strange  drama,"  he  writes, 
"  unfolded  itself  before  me,  it  had  become  a  passion  with  me 
to  watch  the  actors,  and  speculate  on  what  they  might  do. 
For  this,  Florence  offered  an  admirable  stage.  It  was  emi- 
nently cosmopolitan,  and,  in  consequence,  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  distinct  code  of  public  opinion  than  any  section 
of  the  several  nationalities  I  might  have  found  at  home." 

Universal  toleration  reigned ;  the  Spaniard  conceding  to 
the  German,  and  the  Russian  to  the  Englishman,  much  on  the 
score  of  nationality;  and  "they  did  not  question  too  closely 
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a  morality  which,  after  all,  might  have  been  little  other  than 
a  conventional  habit.  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  however,  that 
one  hurries  from  the  life  of  a  city,  and  its  dissipations,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  and  taste  the  delicious  quiet  of  the 
country,  did  I  turn  from  these  scenes  of  splendour,  from  the 
crush  of  wealth,  and  from  the  conflict  of  emotion,  to  that  green 
island  where  so  many  of  my  sympathies  were  entwined,  and 
where  the  great  problem  of  human  happiness  was  on  its  trial 
on  issues  that  differ  wonderfully  little  from  those  that  were 
being  tried  in  gilded  saloons,  and  by  people  whose  names  were 
blazoned  in  history."  # 

Therefore  he  selected  as  his  theme  "  The  Martins  of  Cro' 
Martin,"  a  once  influential  race,  resident  in  Ireland  at  a  time 
when  it  was  beginning  to  get  that  sense  of  jealousy  between 
the  owner  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  which,  later  on,  developed 
into  open  feud.  This  book  opens  a  fine  view  of  Ballinahinch 
Castle — the  famous  palace  of  the  Martins — "  the  very  stables 
of  which  had  stalls  of  marble  for  sixty  hunters." 

A  preface  to  the  "  Dodd  Family"  tells  us  that  Lever  had  not 
been  long  in  Italy  before  he  found  that  title  by  no  means  meant 
rank.  Men  assuming*  the  arms  of  royal  houses,  with  Barons  in 
abundance,  brushed  past  him  at  every  step  ;  but  a  visit  to  the 
Archivio  delta  Nobilta,  or  Herald's  Office,  at  Florence,  exposed 
their  cool  pretensions. 

Looking  into  the  Libri  d'Oro,  it  appeared  that  various  small 
towns  possessed  the  right  to  create  nobles,  but  the  adjacent 
municipality  of  Fiesole  had  made  itself  not  less  conspicuous 
than  contemptible  by  the  indecent  facilities  it  offered  to 
ambitious  aspirants  for  Brummagem  coronets.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  now  at  an  end,  and  none  but  worthy  heads  receive  a 
diadem.  The  disused  factory  at  Fiesole  was  a  trade  specula- 
tion on  plebeian  vanity ;  and  at  one  time  not  a  few  English 
thronged  to  it  in  quest  of  meretricious  rank.  But  Fiesole  had 
a  more  legitimate  brightness  about  it.  "  One  of  Them " 
describes  its  sunny  slopes,  with  a  lovely  landscape  of  the  Val 
d'Arno  at  its  feet.  iC  0  ye  gentles,  who  love  to  live  at  ease,  to 
inhale  an  air  odorous  with  the  jasmine  and  the  orange  flower 
— to  gaze  on  scenes  more  beautiful  than  Claude  ever  painted — 
to  enjoy  days  of  cloudless  brightness  and  nights  gorgeous 
in  starry  brilliancy,  why  do  you  not  all  come  and  live  at 
Fiesole  ?  " 

The  Tuscan  capital  was  a  gay  place  in  his  time.  He  specially 
liked  its  Cascine — the  Hyde  Park  of  Florence — full  of  bright 
parterres  and  brighter  flower-girls   selling  bouquets  with  the 
*   Vide  preface  from  Trieste  in  the  last  edition  of  "  The  Martins." 
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languid  grace  peculiar  to  Italian  life,  or  tendering"  fruit  to  the 
half-baked  traveller  in  view  of  the  vine-clad  hills  from  which 
their  baskets  had  been  filled.  Eventide  in  Italy  brings  in- 
creased life  and  movement ;  it  found  the  Cascine  lit  up  with 
the  glow-worm  and  firefly  passing  in  meteoric  flight. 

The  Irish  magazine  for  which  he  wrote  supplied  in  May, 
1856,  a  glimpse  of  the  Cascine  :  "  On  one  side,  the  gentle  river 
stealing  past  beneath  the  shadowing  foliage  ;  on  the  other, 
the  picturesque  mountains  towards  Fiesole,  dotted  with  its 
palaces  and  terraced  gardens.  The  ancient  city  itself  is  partly 
seen,  and  the  massive  Duomo  and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  proudly 
tower  above  the  trees.  What  other  people  of  Europe  have 
such  a  haunt  ?  What  other  people  would  know  so  thoroughly 
how  to  enjoy  it  ?  " 

Every  nationality,  we  learn,  is  represented  here ;  and 
"  although  a  choice  military  band  was  performing  with  exquisite 
skill  the  favourite  overtures  of  the  day,  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  conversation  almost  drowned  their  notes.  In  fact,  the 
Cascine  is  to  the  world  of  society  what  the  Bourse  is  to  the 
world  of  trade.  It  is  the  great  centre  of  all  news  and  intel- 
ligence, where  bargains  of  intercourse  are  transacted,  the  scene 
of  past  pleasure  is  revived,  and  where  the  plans  of  future 
enjoyment  are  canvassed.  The  great  and  the  wealthy  are  there 
to  see  and  to  meet  with  each  other.  Their  proud  equipages  lie 
side  by  side,  like  great  liners;  while  phaetons,  like  fast  frigates, 
shoot  swiftly  by,  and  solitary  dandies  flit  past  in  varieties  of 
conveyance  to  which  sea  craft  can  offer  no  analogies.  All  are 
busy,  eager,  and  occupied.  Scandal  holds  here  its  festival,  and 
the  misdeeds  of  every  capital  of  Europe  are  now  being  discussed. 
The  higher  themes  of  politics  occupy  but  few  :  the  interests  of 
literature  attract  still  less.  It  is  essentially  of  the  world  they 
talk,  and  it  must  be  owned  they  do  it  like  adepts.  The  last 
witticism  of  Paris — the  last  duel  at  Berlin — who  has  fled  from 
his  creditors  in  England — who  has  run  away  from  her  husband 
at  Naples — are  all  retailed  with  a  serious  circumstantiality  that 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  gossip  maintained  its  own  cor- 
respondent in  every  city  of  the  Continent.  Moralists  might 
fancy,  perhaps,  that  in  the  tone  these  subjects  are  treated  there 
might  mingle  a  reprobation  of  the  bad,  and  a  due  estimate  of 
the  opposite,  if  it  ever  occurred  at  all ;  but  no.  Never  were 
censors  more  lenient — never  were  critics  so  charitable.  The 
transgressions  against  good  breeding,  the  gaucheries  of  manner, 
the  solecisms  in  dress,  language,  or  demeauour,  do  indeed  meet 
with  sharp  reproof  and  cutting  sarcasm  ;  but  in  recompense 
fur  such  severity,  how  gently  they  deal  with  graver  offences. 
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For  the  felonies  they  can  always  discover  '  the  attenuating 
circumstances  ; '  for  the  petty  larcenies  of  fashion  they  have 
nothing  but  whipcord." 

Jt  never  occurred  to  Lever  that  the  whipcord  of  comment 
was  wielded  cuttingly  over  his  own  f*  turn  out."  Horses  were 
his  harmless  hobbies,  some  of  piebald  hue,  and  these  he  drove 
en  grande  cavalcade  through  the  crowded  avenue  of  LaCascine. 
People  gaped  at  his  party  as  they  passed,  and  more  than  one 
sarcastically  said  that  the  dashing  Irishman  must  be  Franconi, 
of  the  Cirque  Parisienne.  His  children,  on  horseback,  and  all 
very  theatrically  attired,  usually  accompanied  him. 

When  not  dashing  through  the  Park  or  currente  calamo  at 
his  desk,  he  might  be  found,  especially  during  the  sultry  hours 
of  an  Italian  summer,  sitting  listlessly  in  front  of  a  cafe  review- 
ing mankind,  or  lounging  at  either  the  Jockey  Club  or  II 
Casino  del  Nobile,  picking  up  character  or  playing  whist.  Not 
that  he  really  enjoyed  them,  for  all  foreign  Clubs  he  pronounced 
stupid.  "The  Club  abroad  is  a  room  where  men  gamble  and 
talk  of  gambling,  but  no  more ;  it  is  not  a  Club  "  After 
etching  painful  portraits  of  the  members,  he  asks  : — "  Can  you 
fancy  anything  less  clubable  than  a  set  of  men  like  this  ?  You 
might  as  well  set  before  me  the  stale  bon-bons  and  sugar-plums 
of  a  dessert  for  a  dinner,  as  ask  me  to  take  such  people  for 
associates  and  companions.  The  tone  of  everlasting  trifling 
disgraces  even  idleness."  He  thought  Major  Pendennis  a  fine 
sample  of  the  English  Club  man,  and  recognized  as  the  purest 
element  of  Club  life  "  the  nicely  blended  selfishness  and  com- 
plaisance, the  egotism  and  obligingness." 

Pleasanter  it  was,  after  one  of  those  delightful  dinners  for 
which  he  was  famous,  to  sit  on  the  terrace  of  his  villa  sipping 
claret,  in  an  elysium  of  the  creations  of  fancy,  in  view  of  a  maze 
of  richly  wooded  glens,  from  some  of  whose  depths  gushed  the 
light  spray  of  a  boiling  mountain  torrent,  and  from  others  the 
blue  smoke  of  some  humble  homestead.  In  the  distance 
mountains  rose  snow-capped  and  jagged,  but  at  last  brilliantly 
red  as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  kissed  their  brow ;  while, 
nearer  home,  the  rich  soil,  rent  with  heat,  threw  up  from  its 
affluence  yellow  gourds  and  luscious  melons.  Jn  cooler  weather 
he  danced  and  fenced  in  the  same  light-hearted  way  as  in  early 
days,  when  supervised  by  Montague  and  Sattell.  Pleasantly 
challenging  Captain  Melhado,  and,  seizing  the  foil,  he  discarded 
the  mask  even  when  urged  to  wear  it,  replying,  "  Of  course  you 
won't  hit  me  on  the  face,"  and  then  proceeded  to  strike  out 
with  spirit  and  precision. 

The  Grand   Duke's    Court    at    Florence    was    a    splendid 
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spectacle.  His  income  was  considerable;  and  the  entire  style 
of  his  household  was  in  keeping  with  the  solid  gold  plate  from 
which  his  guests  were  served.  He  spoke  English  fluently,  and, 
despite  a  lame  leg,  he  passed  from  room  to  room  and  from 
coterie  to  coterie,  offering  pleasant  words  to  all. 

At  the  receptions  held  by  this  Court,  Lever  was  a  constant 

guest.     "In  one  part  of  the  palace,"   observes   Mrs.  M , 

11  card-playing  would  be  going  on,  while  the  intoxicating  whirl 
of  the  dance  held  sway  in  another.  When  deep  in  his  game  of 
whist  and  with  me  as  his  partner,  he  often,  on  hearino-  some 
favourite  air  struck  up,  flung  down  his  cards,  saying,  i  I  must 
give  my  little  wife  a  turn;'  which  having  done,  he  rapidly 
resumed  his  place  at  table.  The  polka  was  the  dance  of  which 
he  was  most  fond.  Mrs.  Lever  was  so  small  and  he  so  fat  that 
in  heeling  and  toeing  it  he  cut  a  rather  comical  figure,  but  all 
admired  his  abiding  love  for  her ;  and  he  certainly  looked 
supremely  happy  in  her  companionship.  As  his  too  solid  belt 
of  flesh  increased,  he  gradually  relinquished  dancing,  and 
remarked  that  nothing  short  of  an  Irish  jig  could  tempt  him 
to  the  effort. 

"  The  only  person  before  whom  he  seemed  to  collapse  was 
Mrs.  Trollope,  the  novelist,  but  he  did  not  dislike  '  blue 
stockings  '  as  a  rule,  for  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
with  both  of  whom  he  was  associated  at  Florence,  possessed 
his  personal  regard.  It  was  amusing  to  see  his  transparent 
manoeuvring  to  avoid  Mrs.  Trollope  being  given  to  him  as  a 
partner  at  whist,  and  which  contrasted  with  her  undisguised 
desire  to  be  Lorrequer's  vis-a-vis.  In  the  Cascine,  attended  by 
his  children  showily  attired,  his  appearance,  when  on  horseback, 
provoked  a  smile.  He  never  rose  in  his  stirrups,  but  always 
allowed  his  plethoric  person  to  be  briskly  jogged  up  and  down 
like  a  trooper.*  He  spoke  Italian  very  badly,  but  his  action 
was  expressive,  and  having  become  involved  in  some  lawsuit, 
he  surprised  everybody  by  dispensing  with  counsel,  and  under- 
taking to  defend  himself  before  the  court;  but  what  astonished 
us  more  was,  he  absolutely  got  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  In 
general,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  dinner-table,  but  if  he 

*  This  shaking,  to  which  from  choice  he  surrendered  himself,  was  meant 
as  a  counter-irritant  to  sedentary  pursuits,  just  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  got  his  car- 
riage built  without  springs.  His  dislike  to  Mrs.  Trollope  no  doubt  origi- 
nated in  a  knowledge  of  her  keenly  observant  eye  and  caustic  pen,  as  proved 
by  her  books  on  America,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  it  was  remarked 
by  Mr.  Chambers,  that  her  lash  fell  upon  the  mere  super  ficialities  of  life, 
without  aiming  to  check  vice.  Lever  probably  feared  that  he  might  some  day 
find  himself  pilloried  like  "Hargrave,"  the  man  of  fashion,  or  impaled  among 
the  superior  people  of  society,  as  shown  up  in  "  the  Lauringtons." 
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thought  he  was  invited  to  be  drawn  out,  or  to  meet  some 
very  funny  man,  he  collapsed"  —  especially  one  night 
when  the  ball-room  was  very  hot,   and  Lever,  surrounded  by 

listeners,  held  forth  for  their  delectation,  Dr.  G joining 

him  said,  "  I  like  to  get  near  you,  Lever,  you  are  always  so 
cool." 

He  liked  to  meet  a  wit,  but  he  detested  droll  people,  or 
him  whose  smart  sayings  had  been  stereotyped.  Commend 
him  to  the  man  who  would  no  more  repeat  a  mot  than  Francatelli 
would  reheat  a  cutlet.  He  proposed  some  reforms,  which  if 
adopted  would  be  a  death-blow  to  "haw-haw"  and  a  fatal 
injury  to  "you  know."  Maddened  by  the  intrusions  of  leeriug 
buffoons,  he  at  last  flew  at  them  with  the  sword  of  satire,  and 
wished  there  was  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  our  droll 
people  ;  not  veritable  wits — men  of  infinite  jest,  gossip,  and 
humour — but  the  so-colled  drolls,  who  say  dry  things  in  a  dry 
voice,  relate  stories  dramatically,  give  imitations  and  sing 
songs — about  whom  there  is  nothing  spontaneous,  nothing 
of  a  propos. 

His  conversational  power  was  at  its  height  now.  But 
Crampton  had  taught  him  to  avoid  monologue ;  and  henceforth 
he  disciplined  into  concealment  the  writhing  impatience  with 
which  he  listened  to  travelled  fools,  or  to  social  bores,  whose 
talk,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  was  worse  than  earache.  As  a 
host,  he  adapted  his  conversation  like  his  carving — giving  a 
bit  to  each  of  his  guests — not  keeping  all  to  himself  nor 
allowing  anyone  to  have  a  monopoly. 

In  May,  18  48,  he  meditated  a  trip  to  America,  feeling  that 
"a  book  in  the  half-serious  tone  of  the  '  Dodds'  might  take — 
not  offend ;  and  that  America  would  be  the  best  place  for  a 
man  of  his  mould  to  settle  down  in."  He  wrote  to  McGlashan 
saying  that  had  both  gone  there  twenty  years  before,  they 
might  have  made  fortunes.  Nor  was  he  sure  that  they  would 
not  have  been  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  States 
into  the  bargain.  He,  however,  modified  this  view  on  being 
introduced  to  a  leading  American,  with  whom  he  had  a  long- 
talk.  Part  of  it  he  communicated  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Adair.  "  Great 
men,  sir,  are  attended  by  circumstances  peculiar;  you  are  like 
Governor  Rogers — read  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow." 
"  From  that  day  to  this,"  said  Lever,  "  I  could  never  discover 
who  was  the  great  man  to  whom  I  was  likened." 

Revolution  shook  Europe,  and  a  vast  change  had  come 
over  that  delicious  dreamy  Florence  which  had  long  made 
life  there  a  luxury.  In  February,  1849,  Lever  describes: 
"  The  streets,  once  thronged   with  gay  groups  intent  on  plea- 
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sure,  or  hastening  from  gallery  to  gallery,  now  filled  with 
beggars,  whose  demands  too  plainly  evince  that  the  tone  of 
entreaty  has  given  way  to  open  menace.  Burglaries  and 
street  robberies  take  place  in  open  day,  the  utmost  penalty  of 
such  offences  being  a  few  days',  sometimes  a  few  hours', 
imprisonment.  Nor  is  the  country  better  off  than  the  town. 
For  forty  years  the  insecuity  has  not  been  so  great  as  at 
present.  From  the  Alps  to  the  sea  brigandage  is  in  full  sway. 
Thrice  within  one  week  the  diligence  from  Bologna  to  Florence 
was  stopped,  and  the  passengers  robbed  of  everything,  and  in 
one  instance,  for  some  imprudent  expression  of  anger,  severely 
beaten." 

Flying  from  Florence,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Bagni  di 
Lucca — an  inland  resort  in  the  Duchy  of  Lucca,  provided  with 
gaming  tables,  and  a  small  Court.  He  liked  the  place ;  "it 
was  picturesque  and  quiet,  and  not  invaded  by  that  miserably 
minded  class  of  small  English,  which  were  the  curse  of  Flo- 
rence"— thereby  cutting  at  some  of  the  purse-proud  who 
snubbed  him.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  he  liked  its  Grand 
Duke.  Against  such  personages  generally  he  had  a  marked 
prejudice,  originating,  as  Dwyer  believes,  in  a  snub  offered  by 
one  of  them.  "  What  is  a  Grand  Duke  ?  "  asks  Lever.  "  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  a  very  corpulent,  moustachecl,  and  befrogged 
individual,  who  has  a  territory  about  the  size  of  the  Phoenix 
Park,  and  a  city  as  big  and  as  flourishing  as  the  Blackrock ; 
the  expenses  of  his  civil  list  are  defrayed  by  a  chalybeate 
spring,  and  the  budget  of  his  army  by  the  license  of  a  gamb- 
ling house." 

These  remarks  had  been  suggested  by  reading  in  "  Howitt's 
Germany"  that  'fyou  may  sometimes  see  a  Grand  Duke  come 
into  a  country  inn,  call  for  his  glass  of  ale,  drink  it,  and  pay 
for  it.  The  consequence  of  this  easy  familiarity,"  said  Mr. 
Howitt,  "  is,  that  princes  are  everywhere  popular,  and  the 
daily  occurrence  of  their  presence  amongst  the  people  prevents 
that  absurd  crush  and  stare  at  them  which  prevails  in  more 
luxurious  and  exclusive  countries."  Lever  admitted  that 
princes  do  go  into  inns,  call  for  ale,  and  drink  it — a  fact, 
however,  which  he  puts  the  less  value  upon,  '"  inasmuch  as  the 
inn  is  pretty  much  like  the  prince's  own  house,  the  ale  very 
like  what  he  has  at  home,  and  the  innkeeper  as  near  as  possible, 
in  breeding,  manner,  and  appearance,  his  equal." 

All  this  is  characteristic  of  Lever,  but  it  must  not  be  taken 
literally.     He  well  knew  how  to  praise  and  vindicate  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  when  hurled  from  his  throne  in  1 819.*     The 
*  D.  U.  M.,  vol,  xxxlii.,  p.  531,  ct  seq. 
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Grand  Dates  who  were  his  special  aversion  were  those  of 
Baden  and  Lucca.*  From  such  swells  he  was  glad  to  turn 
to  the  society  of  men  of  letters,  whenever  they  could  be 
found.  But  he  was  dismayed  to  discover  at  Bagni  di  Lucca 
that  irrepressible  Blue  and  keenly  observant  sketches  Mrs. 
Troll  ope. 

The  spring  of  1  849  found  his  pen  in  more  repose  than  his 
mind.  "  What  with  the  jracas  of  a  royal  duke  just  tied  and  a 
baby  just  come,  incessant  alarms  of  pillage,  rapine,  and  Red 
Republicanism,  I  have  been  unable  to  think  of  aught  else — 
trees  of  liberty  and  barricades  impede  my  progress.""  One 
good  magazine  paper,  "  The  Italian  Questions,-"  predicted  that 
the  fate  of  Leopold  of  Tuscany  would  soon  be  that  of  Pio 
Nono.  Both  he  strongly  praised  as  reformers.  In  April,  1849, 
lie  wrote  on  "  The  Tuscan  Revolution,"  which,  as  he  foresaw, 
promptly  came,  and  the  Grand  Duke,  whose  "  sincere  and 
single-minded  desire  for  the  happiness  of  his  people  had  been 
the  mainspring  of  all  his  actions,"  followed  to  Gaeta  the 
fugitive  Pope.  Lever  correctly  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  Republic  could  not  last,  but  seriously  doubted  whether  the 
Grand  Ducal  power  could  ever  be  re-established.  His  narra- 
tive of  the  Revolution  is  a  careful  historic  document,  penned 
by  the  aid  of  desirable  lights. 

"  Roland  Cashel" — planned  on  the  Lake  of  Como — was 
written  during  a  period  of  enjoyment  which  no  part  of  his 
after  life  approached  in  glow.  When  at  last  gloom  laid  its 
cold  grasp  on  him,  he  would  derive  solace  from  casting  a 
lingering  look  on  the  sunlit  spots  of  the  past.  {Some  weeks 
before  his  death,  he  traced  the  following  retrospect  : — "  There, 
in  a  lovely  little  villa,  the  (  Cima/  on  the  border  of  the  lake, 
with  that  glorious  blending  of  Alpine  scenery  and  garden-like 
luxuriance  around  me,  and  little  or  none  of  interruption  or 
intercourse,  I  had  abundant  time  to  make  acquaintance  with 
my  characters,  and  to  follow  them  into  innumerable  situations, 
and  through  adventures  far  more  extraordinary  and  exciting 

*  An  impoitant  change  of  residence  which  Lever  made  during  his  Con- 
tinental sojourn  was  to  a  chateau  belonging  to  the  lord  chamberlain  of  one  of 
those  Grand  Dukes.  He  rented,  it  furnished  ;  and  part  of  the  bait  which  had 
lured  him,  on  previously  viewing  the  bediooms,  were  silver  jugs  and  basins, 
belonging  apparently  to  each,  but  on  entering  into  possession  one  set  only 
could  be  found.  It  transpired  that,  according  as  Lever's  party  viewed  each 
bedroom,  and  ere  they  had  left  it,  a  zealous  retainer  adroitly  carried  away  the 
silver  basin  and  jug  to  the  next.  "  Lever,"  writes  Mr.  Pearce,  "  had  also  been 
dazzled  by  a  bright  flag  which  waved  gaily  from  the  turret  tower ;  but  a 
servant  of  the  lord  chamberlain's,  whom  Lever  hired,  told  us  that  he  had 
spent  his  wife's  money  building  this  castle,  and  both  had  long  vegetated  within 
on  miserably  straitened  means." 
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than  I  dared  afterwards  to  recount.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
may  be  with  other  storytellers,  but  I  have  to  own  for  myself 
that  the  personages  of  a  novel  gain  over  one  at  times  a  degree 
of  interest  very  little  inferior  to  that  inspired  by  living  and 
real  people,  and  that  this  is  especially  the  case  when  I  have 
found  myself  in  some  secluded  spot  and  seeing  little  of  the 
world.  To  such  an  ascendancy  has  this  deception  attained, 
that  more  than  once  I  have  found  myself  trying  to  explain  why 
this  person  should  have  done  that,  and  by  what  impulse  that 
other  was  led  into  something  else.  In  fact,  I  have  found  that 
there  are  conditions  of  the  mind  in  which  purely  imaginary 
creations  assume  the  characters  of  actual  people,  and  act 
positively  as  though  they  were  independent  of  the  will  that 
invented  them. 

"Of  the  strange  manner  in  which  imagination  can  thus 
assume  the  mastery,  and  for  a  while,  at  least,  have  command 
over  the  mind,  I  cannot  give  a  stronger  instance  within  my 
own  experience  than  the  mode  in  which  this  story  was  first 
conceived.  When  I  began  I  intended  that  the  action  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  land  where  the  tale  opened.  The  scene 
on  every  side  of  me  had  shed  its  influence ;  the  air  was 
weighty  with  the  perfume  of  the  lime  and  the  orange.  To 
days  of  dazzling  brilliancy  there  succeeded  nights  of  tropical 
splendour,  with  stars  of  almost  preternatural  magnitude 
streaking  the  calm  lake  with,  long  lines  of  light.  To  people  a 
scene  like  this  with  the  sort  of  characters  that  might  befit  it 
was  rather  a  matter  of  necessity  with  me  than  choice,  and  it 
was  then  that  Maritana  revealed  herself  to  me  with  a  charm 
of  loveliness  I  have  never  been  able  to  repicture."  An 
avalanche  of  adventures  on  land  and  sea  was  planned.  Scenes 
rose  before  him  of  prairie  life  and  lonely  rides  of  the  Pampas, 
of  homes  where  the  civilized  man  had  never  seen  a  brother, 
nor  heard  a  native  tongue.  He  speaks  of  the  great  hold  the 
characters  had  taken  in  his  mind ;  how  they  peopled  the 
landscape  around,  but  how  winter  drove  him  at  last  to  move 
into  Florence.  "  The  new  life  of  this  place,  and  the  interest 
they  excited,  so  totally  unlike  all  that  I  had  left  at  my  villa, 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  my  thoughts,  utterly  routing 
the  belief  I  had  indulged  in  as  to  the  characters  of  my  story, 
and  the  incidents  in  which  they  displayed  themselves.  Up  to 
this,  all  my  efforts  had  been,  as  it  wTere,  to  refresh  my  mind  as 
to  a  variety  of  events  and  people  I  had  once  known,  and  to  try 
if  I  could  not  recall  certain  situations  which  had  interested 
me.  Now  the  spell  was  broken,  all  the  charm  of  the  illusion 
gone,    and    I    awToke    to    the    dreary   consciousness   of    my 

IS 
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creatures  being  mere  shadows,  and  their  actions  as  unreal  as 
themselves. 

"  There  is  a  sort  cf  intellectual  bankruptcy  in  such  awaken- 
ings; and  I  know  of  few  things  so  discouraging  as  this  sudden 
revulsion  from  dreamland  to  the  cold  terra  firma  of  unadorned 
fact.  There  was  little  in  the  city  we  now  lived  in  to 
harmonize  with  'romance/  It  was,  in  fact,  all  that  realism 
could  accomplish  with  the  aids  of  every  taste  and  passion  of 
modern  society. 

"Instead  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  lands  of  feathery  palms,  I 
had  now  before  me  the  Arno  and  its  gay  crowds  of  loungers, 
the  endless  tide  of  equipages,  and  the  strong  pulse-beat  of 
an  existence  that  even  in  the  highways  of  life  denotes  passion 
and  emotion.  What  I  had  of  a  plan  was  lost  to  me  from 
that  hour.  I  was  again  in  the  whirlpool  of  active  life,  and 
the  world  around  me  was  deep,  triple  deep,  in  all  cases  of 
loving  and  hating,  and  plotting  and  gambling,  of  intriguing, 
countermining,  and  betraying,  as  very  polite  people  would 
know  how  to  do :  occupations  to  watch,  which  inspire  an 
intensity  of  interest  unknown  in  any  other  condition  of 
existence. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  character  of  Linton  I  have 
exaggerated  wickedness  beyond  all  belief.  I  am  sorry  to  reply 
that  I  made  but  a  faint  copy  of  him  who  suggested  that 
personage,  and  who  lives  and  walks  the  stage  of  life  as  I  write. 
One  or  two  persons — not  more — who  know  him  whose  traits 
furnished  the  picture,  are  well  aware  that  1  have  neither  over- 
drawn my  sketch  nor  exaggerated  my  drawing/' 

In  Lever's  constantly  shifting  scenes  we  have  heretofore 
found  a  kaleidoscope  of  sparkling  plunges,  unpremeditated  in 
the  shape  they  take,  but  wonderfully  bright  when  they  come. 
More  dramatic  strength  is  visible  from  the  birth  of  "  Roland 
•Cash el/'  in  which  deadly  passions  plot  and  work.  If  not 
faultlessly  artistic,  his  handiwork  is  always  vivid.  Like  a  true 
surgeon,  he  had  a  lady's  hand  and  a  lion's  heart.  With 
practice  he  attained  confidence,  and  every  new  success 
strengthened  his  hand.  He  could  manipulate  and  manage  the 
most  tender  emotions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  grapple  with 
the  strongest  passions  of  Nature ;  and  it  was  well  remarked 
by  The  Times,  that  he  continued  to  tone  his  subjects  and  his 
style  down  to  his  years ;  and  so  as  his  "  admirers  grew  older, 
like  himself,  he  carried  the  mass  of  them  along  with  him. 
Indeed,  the  men  who  roared  over  '  O'Malley  '  are  now  lean 
and  slippered,  but  as  strong  in  love  for  their  early  friend  as 
ever." 
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The  thought  above  expressed  was  accurate.  "  Have  you 
noticed/'  writes  the  favourite  daughter  of  Lever,  "that 
my  father  and  Dickens,  according  as  they  advance  in  years, 
make  their  heroes  of  a  proportionate  age  ?  " 

"Roland  Cashel,"  published  in  1849,  was  dedicated  to 
James,  who  had  previously  inscribed  a  pleasant  tale  to  Lever. 
The  latter,  with  his  usual  modesty,  presented  "  Roland "  to 
James  on  the  plea  of  that  classic  authority  who,  in  the 
interchange  of  armour,  gave  "  Brass  for  Gold."  This  was  not 
the  only  Roland  which  Lever  gave  for  James's  Oliver.  There 
was  a  perpetual  play  of  bright  compliments  between  them. 
The  recollections  of  Miss  Mary  Boyle,  whom  Lord  Spencer, 
later  on,  speaks  of  as  "  his  cousin  who  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Lever/'  furnish  pleasant  testimony  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
biographic  detail. 

"  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  Charles  Lever  at  Florence  in 
184-8.  My  friend  Mr.  James  had  written  to  me  and  my  mother, 
urging  us  to  do  so.  '  One  of  the  most  genial  spirits  I  ever  met/ 
he  wrote, '  his  conversation  is  like  summer  lightning — brilliant, 
sparkling,  but  harmless.  In  his  wildest  sallies  I  never  heard  him 
give  utterance  to  an  unkind  thought.'  The  old  advice,  '  If  you 
like  his  works,  don't  make  acquaintance  with  the  author/  would 
have  been  mistimed  as  regards  him.  He  essentially  resembled 
his  works,  and  whichever  you  preferred,  that  one  was  most  like 
Charles  Lever.  He  was  the  complete  type  and  model  of  an 
Irishman — warm-hearted,  witty,  rollicking,  of  many  metres  in 
his  pen,  but  never  unrefined ;  imprudent,  and  often  blind 
to  his  own  interests — adored  by  his  friends,  the  playfellow  of 
his  children  and  the  gigantic  boar-hound  he  had  brought  from 
the  Tyrol.  He  told  me  with  great  gusto  how,  on  one  occasion 
riding  with  all  his  children  in  the  glory  of  their  Tyrolese  hats, 
with  peacock-feathers,  they  had  been  taken  for  a  company  of 
hippodrome  riders,  and  accosted  with  the  view  to  an  engage- 
ment. He  was  an  admirable  actor,  and  his  villa  at  Florence 
contained  a  charming  little  theatre.  We  had  constant  dramatic 
representations.  His  impersonation  of  ( The  Irish  Tutor'  was 
inimitable.  I  had  the  honour  of  playing  Mary  to  his  Dr. 
O'Toole,  and  I  certainly  thought  our  'jig'  would  have  proved 
everlasting,  so  prolonged  was  it  at  the  wish  of  the  audience. 
His  countenance,  bis  whole  frame,  was  alive  and  aglow  with 
expression,  and  the  (  slight  taste  of  the  brogue  '  was  essentially 
musical  from  his  lips.  He  loved  a  joke,  even  at  his  own 
expense.  One  evening  at  five  o'clock  tea,  at  my  house,  where 
he  met  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer,  I  took  up  a  volume  of  Bret 
Harte,  and  read  aloud  to  him  part  of  a  parody  on  '  a  popular 
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author/  where  the  Irish  officer's  horse  at  Waterloo  clears  the 
general's  cocked  hat  and  feathers,  and  f  that  was  the  first  time 
I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington/  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  could  name  the  author  from  the  style, 
and,  with  one  of  his  ringing  laughs,  which  always  proved 
contagious,  he  said,  '  Upon  my  soul  I  must  have  written  that 
myself — it  is  so  like  me/* 

u  As  I  write,  my  heart  is  full  of  tender  memories  for  the 
friend  I  have  lost !  "f 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  see  Lever/'  writes  Miss  Mitford. 
"  I  have  always  had  a  mannish  sort  of  fancy  for  those 
(  O'Malley  '  and  'Jack  Hinton  '  books,  which  always  put  me  in 

*  Lever  would  not  have  relished  this  squib  so  much  had  he  not  already — 
thanks  to  Thackeray  'a  hint — cut  the  "  O'  Malley  "  style  for  that  of  "Roland  Cashel." 
The  piece  alluded  to  by  Miss  Boyle  was  "Terence  Deuville,"  and  it  is  too  good  not 
to  give  an  epitome  of  it.  "  Chapter  I.,  My  Home,"  describes  the  little  village 
of  Pilwiddle,  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  "  On  a  lofty  crag  overlooking 
the  hoarse  Atlantic,  stands  Deuville's  Shot-Tower — a  corruption  of  D'Euville's 
Chaieau,  so-calitd  from  my  great-grandfather,  Phelim  St.  Remy  D'Euville, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  a  French  heiress,  with  whom  he  ran  awav."  lie 
describes  himself  as,  when  only  eight,  winning  the  St.  Remy  Cup — riding  his 
blood-mare,  Hellfire.  There  was  a  great  stir  among  the  swell  spectators  who 
surrounded  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  course;  and  his  daughter,  the  Hon. 
Blanche  Sackville,  quite  fell  in  love  with  the  boy  rider.  An  A.D.C.  tries  to 
cii-enchant  her  by  sneering  at  him  as  "  a  ragged  scion,"  Deuville  insults  him, 
and  the  lordling  A.D.C.  retorts,  livid  with  rage — a  duel  is  the  result.  Nine- 
teen shots  are  exchanged  in  the  glen,  and  at  each  fire  Deuville  shoots  away  a 
button  from  his  uniform.  "As  my  last  bullet  shot  off  the  last  button  from  his 
sleeve,  I  said,  '  You  seem  now,  my  lord,  to  be  almost  as  ragged  as  the  gentry 
you  sneered  at,'  and  rode  haughtily  away."  The  Chateau  is  sold  and  a  com- 
mission bought.  Deuville  is  next  found  in  the  army,  and,  with  the  ailies, 
prepariug  to  resist  Napoleon.  On  the  battlefield  he  is  handed  a  dispatch  in 
mistake  for  a  general  officer,  with  directions  to  communicate  it  to  Picton, 
wt'ose  division,  however,  being  two  miles  away,  he  is  obliged  to  ride  through  a 
heavy  cross-fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  He  cuts  his  way  through  an  entire 
squadron  of  cavalry  who  try  to  surround  him,  advances  boldly  on  a  battery 
and  sabres  the  gunners  ere  they  can  biing  their  pieces  to  bear.  By  this  time 
Deuville  has  penetrated  the  French  centre.  A  shaip  voice  in  French,  from  a 
little  man  in  a  cocked  hat,  a«ks  whether  he  is  a  prisoner  1  "  '  No,  sire,' I  replied 
p-oudly.  'A  spy,  then?'  1  placed  my  hand  upon  my  sword,  but  a  gesture 
from  the  Empeior  made  me  forbear."  Later  on,  when  presenting  his  snuff- 
box with  ab  >w,  Napoleon'o  quick  eye  catching  the  cypher  on  the  lid,  asks  if  he 
knew  Roderick  D'Euville.  This  man  turns  out  to  have  been  his  father  and 
Napoleon's  schoolfellow  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  An  embrace  takes 
place,  and,  hanging  upon  his  breast  a  decoration  which  he  removes  from 
hiM  own,  he  bids  one  of  his  marshals  conduct  Deuville  back  to  his  regiment, 
He  is  so  intoxicated  with  the  honour,  that  on  reaching  the  English  lines  he 
utters  a  shout  of  joy  and  puts  spurs  to  his  horse.  Then  it  was  that  the 
advtn'ure  with  the  Duke,  noticed  in  Miss  Boyle's  letter,  occurs.  "Seize 
him  !  "  roars  the  entire  army.  Deuville  faints,  and  for  six  months  lies  in  brain 
fever.  During  his  illness  the  grape-shot  which  he  received  are  extracted. 
When  he  opens  his  eyes,  he  meets  the  sweet  glance  of  a  Sister  of  Meicy — the 
quondam  Lady  Blanche  ;  and  "  1  am  now,  dear  reader,  Sir  Terence  fcackville, 
K.O.B.,  and  Lady  Blanche  is  Lady  Sackville." 

f  Letter  of  Miss  M.  Boyle,  Venice,  April  21at,  1879. 
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good  spirits  and  good- humour  (I  wish  he  wrote  so  now)  ;  and 
I  remember,  most  gratefully,  the  pleasure  his  books  gave  to 
my  father/' 

The  change  of  style,  noticed  by  Miss  Mitford,  was  first 
seen  in  "Roland  Cashel."  Thenceforth  is  found  more  gravity 
and  dignity,  with  less  rollicking  fun,  and  fewer  hair-breadth 
escapes.  With  "  Roland  "  he  bridged  the  gulf  between  the 
earlier  and  later  series. 

Miss  Boyle,  on  her  return  to  England,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Lever  some  friendly  greetings.  Lever,  then  at  Bagni  di 
Lucca,  acknowledged  them  : — 

"  As  one  of  the  firm  to  which  your  late  letter  was 
addressed — a  sleeping  partner,  at  least — I  take  the  reply  on 
myself,  and  beg  to  announce  that  our  domestic  history  has 
another  volume  in  the  duodecimo  shape  of  a  daughter.  Not 
being  in  China,  that  classic  land  which  supplied  us  with 
'  Doctor's  Commons/  we  intend  to  rear  her.  The  necessity  of 
quiet — the  pleasing  features  of  this  little  place — and  the 
utter  dullness  of  Florence,  which  is  not  to  be  compared  in 
words,  drove  us  here.  What  with  horses,  and  dogs,  and  news- 
papers, books  to  write,  and  a  baby  to  wait  for,  our  winter  has 
gone  over  most  pleasantly.  We  had  no  Tramontane  wind, 
no  tea  parties,  no  morning  concerts  on  the  flute,  and  in  fact 
our  negative  gains  are  numerous  and  engrossing.  Short  as 
the  time  has  been  since  our  theatre  clays,  they  have  left  some 
sad  memories  behind  them.  Poor  Greville  and  Col.  de  Courcy  ! 
What  a  terrible  thing  it  is  that  after  childhood  pleasure  has 
no  memory  without  its  alloy  of  this  kind.  Not  but  there  are 
many  most  agreeable  impressions  in  my  mind  of  our  most 
delightful  intercourse ;  and  I  frankly  re-echo  your  own 
question,  (  Will  such  times  ever  come  back  again  ?  ' 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  not  to  have  lived  on  at  the  Standish. 
It  would  be  too  sad  to  pass  and  repass  thus  the  theatre  every 
day — our  glorious  boards  !  where  we  did  bring  down  such 
thunders. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  brother's  accident.  The 
tediousness  is,  however,  the  worst  of  these  ca?es.  '  Why  have 
we  cartilages  ? '  you  ask.  Don't  you  know  what  Brunei 
said  ? — '  Rivers  were  made  to  feed  navigable  canals/  Cartilages 
were  invented  for  the  benefit  of  soap  liniment — at  least,  I 
know  no  other  use  of  them.  Of  course,  England  is  intolerable 
after  Italy.  To  pay  an  income  tax  to  live  there,  is  very  like 
being  called  on  to  pay  hearth  money  in  a  certain  region  not 
syllabled  by  even  Lucifer  pens.  1  am  sorry  you  have  not 
read    'Roland  Cashel' — not,  indeed,  that  it  is  worth  it,  but 
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that  I  might  Lave   gleaned  something  from  what  you  would 
have  said  of  it." 

Physicians  condemn  mental  effort  after  meals :  but 
doctors  do  not  always  practise  what  they  preach.  Lever 
generally  went  to  work  after  breakfast,  and  laboured  from  ten 
till  two,  when  he  joined  the  children  at  dinner,  and  then  rode, 
drove,  walked,  and  talked.  The  late  dinner  was  an  elaborate 
affair,  full  of  joy  to  the  epicure  :  but  Lever  never  made  a  god 
of  his  stomach. 

A  work  on  the  "  Domestic  (Economics  of  Foreign 
Residence  "  was  projected  in  18o0.  He  wrote  to  his  publisher 
to  say  that  he  knew  something  of  the  matter  to  his  cost,  and 
the  subject,  he  thought,  would  not  be  uninteresting,  as  so 
many  go  abroad  for  cheapness.  This  book  never  saw  the 
light. 

Overtures  from  McGlashan,  in  1850,  to  renew  old  relations, 
were  hailed  by  Lever  with  great  pleasure,  and  reminded  him  of 
Auld  Lang  iSyne,  when  "hope  was  fresher  with  both."  It 
was  arranged  that  a  new  tale,  called  "  Maurice  Tiernay," 
should  be  supplied  in  monthly  instalments,  but  Lever  declined 
to  write  a  memoir  of  Sam  Lover  for  divers  reasons,  needless 
to  detail :  "  the  ninety-ninth  reason  which  Governor  Gomm 
gave  for  not  saluting  the  garrison  was — they  had  no  powder  !" 

Would  Lever,  then,  furnish— -sub  rosa — a  memoir  of 
himself,  to  be  utilized  by  another  hand  ?  To  this  suggestion 
he  was  equally  opposed.  "  Not  that  my  crave  of  praise  would 
be  too  gross  even  for  my  own  taste  ;  but  I  could  not  enter 
into  any  defence  of  my  motives  and  intentions  in  portraiture 
of  Irish  character,  without  betraying  my  identity  and  showing 
that  I  am  my  own  advocate.  I  am  conscious  in  my  own  heart 
of  better  aims  and  objects  than  it  is  the  habit  to  give  me 
credit  for.  The  attempt  must  be  a  weak  one  which  has  not 
been  appreciated,  and  the  time  will  yet  come  when  it  shall  be. 
In  either  case  I  will  not  be  the  sign-post  to  myself.  Like 
old  Woodcock  in  the  play,  my  cry  is  '  No  money  till  I 
die.'"  When  that  happened,  some  one  would  be  found  to 
say  whatever  ought  to  be  said  without  the  pain  of  hurting 
him,  or  the  risk  of  exciting  animadversions  from  less  generous 
critics.  He  made  no  choice,  and  was  ready  to  take  his 
chance  1 

His  plan  in  "  Maurice  Tiernay "  was  "  to  follow  the 
great  political  changes  that  have  darkened  or  enlightened  the 
map  of  Europe,  from  the  great  French  Revolution  of  '92  down 
to  the  little  ones  of  '48  or  '49  ;  making  his  hero  a  wiser  man 
as  he    grew  older — less   of   a  Democrat,    but    not  less  of  a 
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Liberal."  This  book  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  John  Lever's 
revision ;  and  the  letters  in  which  the  proofs  came  back  are 
full  of  point. 

Some  of  the  earlier  chapters  being  short,  Lever  assured 
McGlashan  that  the  next  would  be  full  and  a  bumper  :  the 
tap,  he  hoped,  was  good,  if  the  measure  was  deficient.  The 
story  sped,  but  the  Scot  considered  "  Tiernay "  rather  an 
unlucky  wight,  and  again  Lever  sought  to  console  him 
by  promising  that  Tiernay  should  have  a  long  run  on  the  red, 
for  all  his  losses  in  black. 

In  November,  1850,  Lever  was  busy  preparing  for  a 
journey  to  Rome  with  his  family,  and  had  only  time  to  forward 
a  few  pages,  but  preferred  to  send  even  a  link  than  leave  the 
chain  broken.  The  removal  of  a  long  retinue  to  Rome  was 
not  so  easy  as  when  a  man's  effects  could  be  put  in  a  carpet 
bag.  A  loan  he  had  made,  and  which  he  now  began  to 
suspect  would  never  be  repaid,  had  given  him  a  sore  blow  in 
what  he  styled  his  "  financial  bread-basket,"  and  at  a  time, 
too,  when  the  increasing  expenses  of  his  family  exacted 
greater  outlay,  so  that  he  was  still  swimming  against  the  tide, 
and  getting,  he  added,  terribly  tired  of  the  exertion. 

Dr.  Anster,  author  of  a  fine  translation  of  "  Faustus," 
praised  by  Coleridge,  had  just  reviewed  Lever  in  most 
laudatory  terms.  The  author  thanked  Anster  nicely.  He 
knew  few  men  by  whom  he  would  rather  be  praised,  even  with 
exaggeration.  H3  felt  more  obliged  to  him  for  his  friendly 
tone  than  for  all  the  ingeniously  turned  compliments.  The 
author  had  died  out  of  him  many  a  day  since — the  man  was  as 
much  alive  as  ever. 

Two  loans,  which  were  not  repaid  to  him,  and  a  heavy  loss 
at  play,  crippled  Lever  hand  and  foot,  and  preyed  upon  him 
mentally  to  that  degree  that  for  days  together,  as  he  assures 
McGlashan,  he  could  not  write  a  line,  and  "  when  my  matter 
has  been  written  and  sent  off,  I  really  forget  whether  it  is 
actually  committed  to  paper,  or  is  lying  crude  in  my  brain. 
To  retrench  in  Florence,  where  we  have  always  lived  in  the 
best  and  consequently  the  most  expensive  set,  is  impossible. 
To  leave  it  would  incur  great  expense ;  and  so,  horned  by  the 
dilemma,  I  am  alternately  fretting  and  hoping,  writing,  dining, 
riding,  and  talking  away — to  all  seeming  the  most  easy- 
minded  of  mortals,  but,  as  Hood  said,  '  sipping  champagne 
on  a  tight-rope/ w  At  last  one  of  the  men  he  had  accom- 
modated threw  him,  by  way  of  payment,  in  March,  1851,  a 
series  of  bills  for  £50  each  at  successive  dates  for  a  year. 
These  he  could  not  get  cashed  in   Florence  under  20  per  cent. 
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Lever  loudly  complains  of  the  fiend-like  conduct  of  one  party 
and  the  Jewish  rascality  of  the  other. 

His  letters  of  this  time  moralize  on  the  fate  of  Eliot  War- 
burton,  author  of  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross."  He  had  been 
recently  lost  in  the  "  Amazon,"  just  as  Tyrone  Power  had 
found  his  tomb  in  the  "  President."  Lever  was  painfully 
struck  by  finding  that  Warburton,  in  bis  last  book,  "  Darien," 
makes  a  leading  character  perish  in  this  way,  and  describes, 
with  thrilling  fidelity,  the  terrible  spectacle  of  a  ship  on  fire. 
One  hundred  and  two  persons  were  burnt  to  death  with  Eliot 
Warburton.  Hayman,  Warburton,  and  Mortimer  O'Sullivan 
were  three  fast  friendships  formed  by  Lever  in  Ireland.  The 
shamrock  he  had  cultivated  was  now  broken.  In  ltb2  he 
urged  by  voice  and  pen  the  tardy  recognition  of  eminent 
powers  in  promoting  O'Sullivan  to  the  See  of  Meath,  but  its 
mitre  fell  to  Dr.  Singer.  There  can  be  no  longer  any  necessity 
to  conceal  the  fact,  now  stated  on  the  authority  of  Lever's 
daughter,  that  "  The  Nevilles  of  Garretstown,"  included  by 
Allibone  among  Lever's  works,  was  really  written  by  Dr. 
Mortimer  O'Sullivan. 

Lever's  family  were  much  alarmed  in  March,  1851,  at 
hearing  that  Florence  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  row— that  the 
anniversary  of  the  Milan  revolt  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  fresh 
outbreak.  Prince  Leichenstein,  who  commanded  there,  dined 
with  Lever,  and  said  that  if  afraid  they  ought  to  move  off 
before  the  J  4th  j  •'  but  as  I  never  believe  that  Italians  can  tell 
truth,  I  will  not  budge."  And  he  continued  to  sit  on  the 
slumbering  volcano.  When  at  length  he  did  move,  which  was 
not  till  August,  it  was  the  intolerable  heat  that  drove  him  out 
of  it.  He  described  the  nights  as  having  ceased  to  become 
colder  than  the  days,  sleep  was  unrefreshing  and  all  appetite 
gone,  and  "  the  pale  faces  of  my  poor  children  have  left  me  no 
alternative  but  flight  to  Spezzia.  Since  my  arrival  here  we 
have  lived  on  the  water,  the  delicious  blue  waves  of  the  Gulf. 
0(  all  the  spots  I  have  ever  seen,  Spezzia  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful; "  and  he  tells  his  publishers,  in  reply  to  appeals  for 
copy,  that  he  "could  actually  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing, 
but  sit  on  the  rocks,  half  nude,  with  his  children,  and  dream 
away  the  whole  day." 

Continued  happiness  like  this  was  too  much  to  hope  for. 
When  bathing  in  the  blue  waters  of  Spezzia  (Sept.,  1851),  "  I 
was  roused  from  a  delicious  dream  by  the  sting  of  an  electric 
fish,  which  caused  my  aim  to  swell  to  an  immense  size,  accom- 
panied by  terrible  inflammation  and  excruciating  pain.  By 
leeching  I  at  length  subdued  the  torture,  but  I  am  much  pulled 
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down,  and  robbed  of  all  the  good  that  the  sea  air  had  at  first 
effected.  I  am  now  preparing  to  arrange  my  ideas  in  train  for 
a  grand  series  of  tableaux  :  but  again  my  patience  has  been  put 
to  the  test.  The  hotel  which  I  selected  has  of  late  been  com- 
pletely given  up  to  all  that  piano-playing,  guitar- twitching, 
sol-faing  and  yelling  which  every  one  in  Italy  indulges  in, 
more  indeed  in  public  than  in  their  own  homes/' 

"  In  1852,  when  the  Conservative  Ministry  came  into 
power/'  Major  Dwyer  writes,  "Lever  was  summoned  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  director  of  a  leading 
Conservative  journal.  He  recounted  to  me  his  interview  with 
Lord  Lyndhurst  in  nearly  the  following  words  : — '  I  was 
shown  into  a  room  where  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  seated  at  one 
end  of  a  long  table  ;  lie  motioned  me  to  take  a  seat  at  the 
other  end.  1  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  wonderful  old  man, 
with  whom  no  one  could  dare  to  tritie  or  waste  time,  besides 
which  I  had  been  cautioned  that  he  was  very  deaf.  So  I 
determined  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  go  directly  to  the 
point.  So  when  his  lordship  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Lever,  what 
principle  do  you  propose  for  the  direction  of  our  Press  at  this 
time  ?  "  "  As  much  good  sense,  my  lord,  as  the  party  will 
bear."  "  That  will  do,  Mr.  Lever,  that  will  do."  *  So  Lever 
made  his  bow  and  retired,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Leaders  at 
the  Carlton,  held  immediately  afterwards,  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
asked  what  arrangement  he  had  made,  and  what  Lever's  views 
were,  to  which  his  lordship  replied,  '  Perfectly  satisfactory.' 
But  in  this  Lord  Ellenborough,  or  Lord  Pedesdale  (I  forget 
which  Lever  named  to  me),  was  not  satisfied  with  so  general 
an  answer,  and  insisted  on  details.  The  whole  arrangement 
fell  through,  but  why,  I  do  not  know.  The  Tories  went  out, 
and  Lever  went  back  to  Italy."  Lord  Derby,  in  fact,  ceased 
to  be  Premier  in  December,  1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Aberdeen  Administration. 

In  London  the  friendship  with  Thackeray — begun  at 
Templeogue,  and  fostered  at  Florence — was  fed  into  fuller 
flame.  That  great  brain  poured  counsel  into  Lever's  ear,  and 
sought  to  dissuade  him  from  embarking  in  the  career  of  a 
journalist. 

He  was  not  the  man  to  make  a  good  political  editor. 
"McGlashan  at  times  claimed  despotic  powers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  magazine,"  Canon  Hayman  writes;  "and  when 
Lever  was  editor  he  annoyed  him  by  inserting  and  refusing 
articles,  propria  motu.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  very 
many  instances  McGlashan  had  greater  discrimination  than 
Lever.      He    was    calmer,    less    impulsive,    and,    I   may   add, 
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more  wary  about  rocks  ahead  that  might  have  wrecked  the 
serial."  The  sort  of  paper  likely  to  prove  most  to  Lever's 
taste  was  a  print,  which,  in  1850,  he  meant  to  call  The 
Week ;  "  as  far  as  might  be/'  he  writes,  "  a  light  squibby 
affair,  and  taking  in  every  variety  of  subject  and  matter." 

Forster  records  of  Dickens  that  he  at  last  began  to  fear 
"  lest  his  head  should  split  like  an  ignited  shell.'"  It  was  his 
weekly  journal  that  mainly  brought  him  to  this  crisis ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that  Lever's  various 
schemes  in  journalism  collapsed. 

Pleasant  intercourse  subsisted  between  Lord  Normanby  and 
Lever  at  Florence.  Time  was  when  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave 
received  slashing  blows  from  Lever ;  but  the  tomahawk  was 
now  buried,  and  the  ex-Whig  Viceroy  and  the  ex-Tory  editor 
associated  nightly  as  brother  scribes  and  genial  neighbours. 
Lever  inscribed  "  Davenport  Dunn "  to  Lord  Normanby  in 
terms  of  just  laudation  ;  but,  true  to  old  habit  of  never  revising, 
he  allowed  to  appear  in  his  reprinted  u  Nuts  "  the  statement 
that  Lord  Normanby  "  raked  up  all  the  properties  and  faded 
finery  of  the  Castle,  and  made  a  kind  of  Drury  Lane  represen- 
tation of  a  Court ;  and  that  an  eternal  leer  of  self-satisfied 
loveliness  rested  on  his  features."  Even  after  Lord  Normanby 
read  this  the  same  bland  expression  greeted  Lever. 

Some  articles  on  Italy  which  he  contributed  to  magazines 
in  1852  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Sir  Lytton 
Bulwer  told  Lever  that  they  had  been  cut  out  and  forwarded 
to  him  from  the  Foreign  Office  ;  but  Lever,  in  acknowledging 
his  letter,  expressed  a  fear  that  they  would  not  do  much  for 
him  with  Lord  Malmesbury. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

11  Con  Cregan" — "  Sir  Ja«per  Carew  " — Baron  Ward's  Uprise — Proposal  of  office 
from  America— Accidents— Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Thiers— 
"The  Day:s  Ride  "—Thackeray  prescribes  Thrift— "  The  Dodd  Family" 
— Dislike  of  Revision — Guest  of  Lord  Sr.  Germans— Strong  Sense  of  Manly 
Recti  u  ie — Love  of  Display — Prompt  to  resent  and  to  be  reconciled. 

"  Con  Cregan  "  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same 
"  old  school-fellow  "  of  whom  Lever  makes  honourable  men- 
tion in  his  preface  to  "The  Daltons."  We  allude  to  Francis 
Dwyer.  "Happening  to  get  a  Spanish  version  of  '  Gil  Bias/ 
which  I  preferred  very  much  to  the  original  French,  I  wrote 
to  Lever  saying  that  he  ought  to  try  something  in  the  f  Gil 
Bias '  style.  It  was  while  he  was  living  at  Bregenz,  and  when 
he  had  run  himself  out  of  money  from  his  losses  at  the  Baden- 
Baden  gambling  table,  and  his  train  of  horses  and  ponys.  It 
was  a  regular  pot-boiler.  '  Con  Cregan  '  was  therefore  a  failure." 

It  may  have  been  "  a  pot-boiler"  ;  but  unless  the  true  fire 
blazed,  the  crucible  would  not  have  boiled.  That  it  boiled 
very  much  to  the  purpose  we  know.  "  The  Daltons "  was 
appearing  at  the  same  time  as  "  Con  Cregan,"  and  Lever  in  a 
preface — afterwards  withdrawn — tells  us  that  "  For  one  notice 
of  f  The  Daltons  '  there  were  four  of  c  Con  Cregan/  and  while 
the  former  was  dismissed  with  a  few  polite  and  measured 
phrases,  the  latter  was  largely  praised  and  freely  quoted.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  critics  discovered  in  '  Con  Cregan '  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  vigour  sadly  deficient  in  '  The  Daltons/  It  was, 
they  averred,  the  work  of  a  less  practised  writer,  but  of  one 
whose  humour  was  more  subtle,  and  whose  portraits,  roughly 
sketched  as  they  were,  indicated  a  far  higher  power  than  the 
author  of  (  Lorrequer.-'  " 

The  unknown — for  there  was  no  attempt  to  guess  him — 
was  pronounced  not  to  be  an  imitator  of  Mr.  Lever,  though 
there  were  certain  small  points  of  resemblance ;  for  he  was 
clearly  original  in  his  conception  of  character,  in  his  conduct  of 
his  story,  and  in  his  dialogues ;  and  there  were  traits  of  know- 
ledge of  life,  in  scenes  and  under  conditions  to  which  Mr. 
Lever  could  lay  no  claim  !    One  critic  who  had  found  out  more 
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features  of  resemblance  between  the  two  writers  than  his 
colleagues,  uttered  a  friendly  caution  to  Mr.  Lever  to  look  to 
his  laurels,  for  there  was  a  rival  in  the  field  possessing  many 
of  the  characteristics  by  which  he  first  won  public  favour,  but 
with  a  racy  drollery  in  description  and  a  quaintness  in  humour 
all  his  own  !  "  It  was  the  amusement  of  one  of  my  children/' 
he  adds,  "  to  collect  these,  at  the  time,  sage  comments,  and 
torment  me  with  their  judgments,  and  1  remember  a  droll 
little  note-book,  in  which  they  were  pasted,  and  read  aloud 
from  time  to  time  with  no  small  amusement  and  laughter." 
.Here  he  subjoined  a  long  series  of  "  Ophrons  by  the  Press/' 

It  seems  hardly  courteous  to  offer  evidence  with  the  object 
of  showing  that  "  Con  Cregan"  was  not,  as  our  friend  Dwyer 
thinks,  a  failure  ;  but  when  it  originated  from  a  suggestion  of 
his  own,  the  success  which  we  claim  for  it  cannot  be  unwel- 
come news. 

11  It  may  sound  very  absurd  to  confess  it,"  Lever  goes  on 
to  say,  u  but  I  was  excessively  provoked  at  the  superior  suc- 
cess of  the  unacknowledged  book,  and  felt  the  rivalry  to  the 
full  as  painfully  as  though  I  had  never  written  a  line  of  it. 
Was  it  that  I  thought  well  of  one  story  and  very  meanly  of  the 
other;  and  in  consequence  was  angry  at  the  want  of  concur- 
rence of  my  critics  ?  I  suspect  not.  I  rather  imagine  I  felt 
hurt  at  discovering  how  little  hold  I  had,  in  my  acknowledged 
name,  on  a  public  with  whom  I  fancied  myself  on  such  good 
terms,  and  it  pained  me  to  see  with  what  little  difficulty  a  new 
and  a  nameless  man  could  push  for  the  place  I  had  believed  to 
be  my  own.  l  The  Daltons  '  I  always  wrote,  after  my  habit,  in 
the  morning :  I  never  turned  to  '  Cretan  '  until  niffh  midnight ; 
and  I  can  still  remember  the  widely  different  feelings  with 
which  1  addressed  myself  to  the  task  I  liked,  and  to  a  story 
which,  in  the  absurd  fashion  I  have  mentioned,  was  associated 
with  wounded  self-love." 

Lever  well  knew  that  to  run  an  opposition  coach  on  the 
line  he  had  made  his  own  might  be  attended  with  some  peril ; 
and  d  propo8t  would  tell  a  story  that  Bianconi  once  told  him. 
To  popularize  an  unfrequented  road,  and  on  which  his  daily 
two- horse  car  was  accustomed  to  travel  with  two  or  three 
passengers,  the  idea  occurred  to  Bian  that  'he  should  start  an 
opposition  conveyance  in  perfect  secrecy,  and  with  every  out- 
ward show  of  being  a  genuine  rival.  He  effected  his  object 
with  such  success,  that  his  own  agents  were  completely 
taken  in  ;  and  one  day,  when  the  struggle  between  the  com- 
petitors was  at  its  height,  one  of  his  drivers  rushed  frantically 
into  his  office,  crying  out,  "  Give  me  a  crown  piece  to  drink 
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your  honour's  health  for  what  I  done  to-day.  I  killed  the 
yallow  mare  of  the  opposition  car ;  I  passed  her  on  the  long 
hill,  when  she  was  blown,  and  I  bruk  her  heart  before  she 
reach/d  the  top."  "After  this  I  gave  up  the  opposition/'  said 
Bianconi ;  "  mocking  was  catching,  and  I  thought  that  one 
might  carry  a  joke  too  far."  Lever  had  this  impressive  ex- 
perience before  him.  "My  puzzle  was,  however,  in  this  wise. 
I  imagined  I  did  not  care  on  which  horse  I  stood  to  win. 

"  An  American  officer,  of  whom  I  saw  much  at  the  time, 
was  my  guide  to  the  interior  of  Mexico ;  he  had  been  origin- 
ally in  the  Santa  Fe  expedition,  was  a  man  of  most  adventurous 
disposition,  and  a  love  of  stirring  incident  and  peril,  that  even 
broken-down  health  and  a  failing  constitution  could  not  sub- 
due. It  was  often  very  difficult  for  me  to  tear  myself  away 
from  the  Texan  and  Mexican  experiences — his  wild  scenes  of 
prairie  life,  or  his  sojourn  amongst  Indian  tribes — and  keep  to 
the  more  commonplace  events  of  my  own  story;  nor  could  all 
my  entreaties  confine  him  to  those  descriptions  of  places  and 
scenes  which  I  needed  for  my  own  characters.  The  saunter 
after  tea-time  with  this  companion,  generally  along  that  little 
river  that  tumbles  through  the  valley  of  the  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
was  the  usual  preparation  for  my  night's  work ;  and  I  came  to 
it  as  intensely  possessed  by  Mexico — dress,  manner,  and  land- 
scape— as  though  I  had  been  drawing  on  the  recollection  of  a 
former  journey.  So  completely  separated  in  my  mind  were 
the  two  tales  by  the  different  parts  of  the  day  in  which  I  wrote 
them,  that  no  character  of  '  The  Daltons '  ever  crossed  my 
mind  after  nightfall,  nor  was  there  a  trace  of  l  Con  Cregan'  in 
my  head  at  next  morning.'" 

The  full  title  of  the  book  was  "  Con  Cregan,  or  the  Irish 
Gil  Bias."  "  The  word  Irish/'  he  writes  to  Miss  Mary  Boyle, 
"being  meant  to  qualify  the  pretension  of  such  an  attempt; 
just  as  one  speaks  of  the  Irish  diamond — meaning  thereby,  a 
bit  of  crystallized  spar.  If  you  meet  with  '  Con  Cregan,'  keep 
my  secret." 

For  a  long  time  Maurice  Tiernay  continued  to  make  his 
monthly  bow,  "put  through  his  facings"  by  the  more  dis- 
ciplined tact  of  John  Lever.  On  the  15th  November,  1850, 
he  writes  to  the  publisher :  "  I  trust  you  will  find  the  proofs  all 
right,  that  is,  when  we  understand  the  author's  meaning.  I 
shall  be  always  ready  to  give  you  a  hand  in  this  way,  whenever 
you  think  it  convenient  to  call  upon  me.  '  Maurice  Tiernay  ' 
is  manifestly  improving,  since  he  reached  Ireland." 

McGlashan  urged  Lever  to  "  keep  to  probabilities,  vice 
Creganisms."      Lever   obeyed,   but   feared  that  he  was  thus 
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driven  to  a  semi-historical  dryness  which,  if  it  carried  a  mock 
air  of  truth  about  it,  lacked  all  the  spicy  smartness  of  a  flaring 
piece  of  fiction.  I  told  yon,  however,  that  the  plated  article 
would  look  best;  and  I  half  suspect  that  it  will  wear  just  as 
well  as  the  solid  material/'' 

It  was  now  time  to  put  more  activity  into  the  hero.  "  I 
have  decided  to  throw  him  at  once  into  the  great  campaign  of 
Italy,  and  give  Marengo  in  full  theme  in  rapid  sketches 
through  the  great  wars  of  the  Empire  to  the  abdication.  With 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Paris  appears  ouly  an  amusing 
scene,  and  society  there  will  give  ample  material,  from  which 
I  can  diverge  either  to  New  Orleans,  or  the  struggle  in  Poland 
at  Ostrolenka  "  [where  the  Russians  received  a  signal  smash- 
ing] .  "  Moreover,  the  young  ladies  must  be  thought  of;  and 
a  story  without  love  would  be  as  a  dinner  without  a  robi?3 
Tiernay's  career  temporarily  merged  into  the  historic  adven- 
tures of  "Tone,"  the  jump  from  '98  to  1831  being  nothing  to 
a  man  accustomed  to  aerial  bounds. 

On  its  completion,  Lever  arranged  to  write  in  monthly 
parts  a  new  tale,  to  be  called  "  Sir  Jasper  Carew."  "  I  have 
a  strong  predilection  for  the  Irish  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
and  whether  I  interpret  the  character  aright  or  not,  I  have 
alwavs  felt  it  to  be  the  most  picturesque  bit  of  nationality  of 
modern  times."  "  Maurice  Tiernay "  had  appeared  in  the 
double  columns  of  a  magazine.  Lever  now  begged  McGlashan 
to  "print  '  Carew'  across  the  page  like  '  O'Leary/  as  I  always 
feel,  when  in  double  columns,  like  dancing  a  hornpipe  in 
fetters." 

Just  as  he  got  into  vein  for  work,  he  declared  himself 
"  floored  for  want  of  certain  information  about  the  politics 
of  1782,  and  am  driven  to  a  personal  detail  instead  of  what  I 
wished — a  political  picture.'''  McGlashan  directed  his  attention 
to  a  mass  of  old  newspapers  for  sale.  He  replied  that  if  it 
seemed  an  available  shaft  to  work,  by  all  means  to  send  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Lever  introduced  a  highly 
coloured  portrait  of  O'Connell,  called  Counsellor  O'Bluster. 
His  daughter,  stung  by  its  point,  retorted  in  a  travestie,  "  Sir 
Jasper  Hooroo  !  "  A  character  in  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne" 
was  moulded  from  the  same  model. 

McGlashan,  in  one  of  the  testy  moods  which  preceded  his 
break  up,  put  the  extinguisher  on  "  Carew"  somewhat  sooner 
than  Lever  wished.  Humbert  commanded  the  French 
Expedition  to  Ireland  in  '98,  when  a  rout  of  the  British  troops 
took  place  at  Mayo,  known  as  "the  Races  of  Castlebar." 
Lever  had  arranged  to  work  out  "a  contrast  to  Humbert's 
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career/'  but  McGlashan  said  "no."  The  author  complains  of 
being  obliged  to  huddle  up  his  catastrophe,  and  sketches,  for  the 
publisher,  a  pyramid  with  very  broad  base,  and  a  premature  point 
abruptly  completed.  He  sought  O'Sullivan's  opinion  of  the  end- 
ing, in  which,  as  he  said,  he  always  broke  down,  especially  when 
he  took  most  pains  ;  but  in  this  instance  "  I  threw  off  the  final 
chapters  currente  calamo,  and  with  more  ease  to  myself  than 
I  usually  feel  at  the  close  of  a  chase."  Mortimer  expressed 
strong  praise  ;  McGlashan  was  captious.  Lever,  always  good- 
humoured,  replied  that  if  he  failed  to  like  the  ending,  he  would 
"  give  it  another  turn  willingly — anything  in  the  world,  even 
to  marrying  Sir  Marmaduke  to  Mrs.  McKelly,  and  Lanty 
Lawlor  to  Miss  Travers."  McGlashan  was  at  last  appeased; 
and  Lever  proceeded  to  pack  his  trunks  for  Switzerland. 

Another  publisher,  who  overstepped  his  province  by  acting 
the  critic,  was  Mr.  Orr,  "who,"  says  Lever,  "got  into  an  allego- 
rical kind  of  Paternoster  Rowism,  which  actually  floored  me." 
To  Orr,  he  explained  that  people  of  the  soft  south  never  like 
what  takes  time,  trouble,  or  patience  to  comprehend;  but  prefer 
having  their  intelligence,  like  their  macaroni,  easy  to  eat  and 
easy  to  digest.  As  regards  "  Sir  Jasper,"  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  poetical  justice, 
in  lending  library  traditions ;  but  I  believe  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  better  thin  its  predecessors,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield's  criticism,  '  because  the  painter  took  more 
pains  with  it/  " 

In  giving  to  a  friend  an  account  of  a  dinner  party  at 
which  he  was  a  guest,  where  between  Lord  Minto  and  the 
English  ambassador  sat  a  quondam  Newmarket  jockey,  who 
had  come  to  Florence  as  a  groom,  and  was  then  the  Baron 
Ward,  Prime  Minister  of  Parma,  Lever  declared  that  fiction 
was  commonplace,  and  that  it  was  truth  alone  overstepped  all 
the  bounds  of  likelihood.  He  said  this  to  a  friendly  critic, 
who  accused  him  of  putting  improbabilities  in  his  books. 
Ward,  he  added,  was  a  man  of  not  more  than  average  ability  ; 
"  but  he  has  an  indomitable  will,  great  perseverance,  and 
thorough  integrity — three  characteristics  which  have  the  merit 
of  being  exotics  in  Italy.  Nothing  in  all  my  works  could 
approach  the  real  events  that  I  myself  have  witnessed  in  life ; 
and  if  they  would  bear  telling,  which  they  do  not,  I  might 
reveal  incidents  beside  which  all  my  own  coinage  would  be  a 
tame  and  sorry  piece  of  invention."  Later  on,  Lever  intro- 
duced in  one  of  his  books  the  character  of  the  lucky  Baron, 
which  elicited  from  Ward  a  letter  remarkable  for  its  great 
good   humour    and    unaffected    geniality.       "  When    I   take 
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liberties  with,  probabilities,"  writes  Lever,  "  I  make  the  recom- 
pense of  rendering  all  the  filling-up  as  real  and  life-like  as  I 
can.  In  telling  the  story  of  '  Sir  Jasper/  my  object  through- 
out was  to  make  it  as  like  a  man's  own  revelations  as  possible  ; 
blending  incident  and  reflection,  fact  with  commentary,  and 
very  often  exaggerating  minor  events  into  an  importance  that 
selfishness  alone  could  give  them." 

Wonderful  incidents  were  worked  into  the  history  of  Sir 
Jasper  Carew.  Lever  wrote  to  McGlashan,  in  November,  1853, 
that  few  would  suppose  he  had  anything  like  authority  for 
them.  But  in  the  Bachelor  House,  kept  by  Lord  Hertford, 
Admiral  Payne,  and  Sir  L.  Byng,  an  incident  did  occur  very 
similar  to  what  is  told  in  the  book,  and  need  not  here  be 
repeated.  A  woman  was  the  chief  personage,  whose  name 
must  be  veiled.  The  information,  both  as  regards  the  locality 
and  the  episode,  was  communicated  to  Lever  by  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour. 

He  altered  his  plan  as  he  got  on.  "  It  is  imperative  that 
Carew  should  not  resemble  Tiernay,  and  therefore  not  take  to 
soldiering !  The  time  I  have  brought  him  to  Paris  was  a  most 
stirring  one,  but  I  have  no  leisure  to  linger  over  it,  as  my 
man  must  be  pushed  on  boldly.  The  story  takes  strong  hold 
of  me  when  alone ;  even  in  my  sleep  I  am  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  characters  ;  and  I  only  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  make 
part  of  this  exciting  sensation  felt  by  future  readers."  In  this 
hope  he  cheerfully  put  up  with  the  old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
who,  day  and  night,  bestrode  him.  McGlashan  avowed  him- 
self puzzled  over  the  plot.  Had  the  mystery  of  Sir  Jasper 
baffled  the  cannie  Scot,  as  Lever  confessed  that  it  had  begun 
to  addle  himself?  From  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  of  whom  he 
saw  a  good  deal  at  this  time,  he  gathered  some  threads  of 
the  tangled  skein.  It  is  only  surprising  that  Sir  Jasper 
presented  himself  so  free  from  blunder,  and  did  not  more 
resemble  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  In  vain  had  Lever  begged 
McGlashan  to  send  him  duplicate  proofs  as  the  only  effectual 
mode  of  preventing  repetition  ;  and  more  than  once  he  implored 
him  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  proper  names,  "  and  that 
Jasper's  various  aliases  should  not  be  multiplied  at  the  will 
of  the  Devil."  Quoting  the  adage,  he  said,  certain  people 
should  have  good  memories ;  but  although  one  of  the  guild, 
his  own,  he  added,  was  deplorable.  These  worries  were  again 
crowned  by  a  repetition  of  that  miscarriage  of  MS.  which  had 
once  plagued  Lorrequer.  Capel,  the  king's  messenger,  took 
Sir  Jasper  to  Constantinople  ! 

The  illness  of  his  son  at   this  time  unmanned  him,    and 
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put  him,  as  he  said,  off  his  work.  In  his  desire  to  please 
McGlashan,  by  "  quashing  improbables/'  he  left  himself  with- 
out copy,  and.  could  with  difficulty  fill  the  spaces.  An  attack 
of  sunstroke  followed,  "  accompanied  by  stupefaction — a  mis- 
hap oftener  incurred  in  the  strong  sun  of  an  Italian  winter 
than  in  summer.  I  cannot  bear  light  without  pain."  In 
the  midst  of  these  troubles  war  seemed  imminent,  and  he 
feared  he  should  be  obliged  to  draw  near  England.  But  again 
his  plans  were  foiled  —  probably  for  the  better.  In  April, 
1853,  suppressed  gout  seizes  him  by  the  head.  "  The  other 
morning  I  found  myself  seated,  Turkish  fashion,  on  the  car- 
pet— without  knowing  when,  how,  or  why  I  had  fallen  !  "  Bad 
headaches,  which  Southey  compared  to  flame  in  the  powder 
magazine,  were  not  likely  to  be  relieved  by  heating  the  boiler, 
and  doing  in  a  few  hours  what  ought  to  take  as  many  days  ; 
and  often  merely  to  save  postage,  by  utilising  the  hand  of 
some  friend,  who  offered  to  convey  his  MS.,  but  too  often 
forgot  to  deliver  it  in  time. 

The  peevishness  attendant  on  cerebral  decay  began  to 
show  itself  at  this  time,  in  the  incisive  criticism  of  which 
McGlashan  was  so  capable,  and  which,  when  unrestrained  by 
delicacy  of  feeling,  was  formidable  in  its  strength.  The  Scot 
having  enclosed  an  abusive  notice,  Lever  replied  that, ff  though 
not  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  or  indisposed  to  accept 
correction,  it  would  be  as  well  to  spare  me  the  pain  of  read- 
ing what  could  not  guide  nor  instruct,  since  mere  condem- 
nation is  not  criticism ;  and  the  notice  you  enclosed  was 
simply  such,  without  the  trouble  of  any  allusion  to  those 
numerous  faults  which  no  doubt  disfigured  my  performance. 
I  am  sorry  for  your  sake,  sorrier  than  for  my  own,  that  the 
story  was  not  better ;  still  more  sorry  that  I  have  no  other 
amende  to  offer  for  the  disappointment  of  a  neat  performance 
than  the  expression  of  my  regret  and  a  sincere  and  honest 
determination  to  profit  henceforth  by  the  lesson  it  conveys." 
Lever  was  at  first  hurt  by  McGlashan' s  frankness  ;  but  after 
a  few  days,  we  find  him,  good-humoured  as  ever,  urging  the 
Scot  once  more  to  come  and  see  him  at  Spezzia,  "  where  we 
will  have  a  jollification  together  as  of  old — in  those  good 
days  when  we  walked  the  Coblentz  bridge  in  the  moonlight, 
and  thought  of  magnificent  things  to  be  mastered." 

McGlashan  did  not  go.  He  was  over-worked,  and  testy 
from  the  fevered  state  of  his  jaded  brain.  Again  Lever  took 
his  querulousness  in  good  part ;  assured  him  that  he  never 
remembered  in  any  previous  story,  where  one  predominating 
idea  held  its  place  so  powerfully  before  him  as  in  this.     Like 
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all  he  had  ever  done,  or  ever  should  do,  it  was  full  of  faults ; 
but  he  did  not  incur  these  by  carelessness;  and  he  urged 
McGlashan  to  remember  that,  if  the  liquor  was  getting  muddy 
and  near  the  lees,  that  he  had  a  good  pull  at  the  tap  when 
'twas  better  drinking.  In  transmitting  the  draught  of  the 
finish,  he  remarked  that  probably  he  would  be  no  less  re- 
joiced than  the  author  himself,  who  if  he  were  not  hopeless 
of  pleasing  him,  would  ask  how  he  liked  it — but  perhaps  it 
were  better  not  to  provoke  a  judgment. 

Between  "  Carew  and  the  "  Dodds,"  not  to  speak  of  family 
troubles,  Lever's  head,  in  point  of  fact,  had  become  pretty 
well  addled.  In  October,  '53,  he  describes  the  whole  as 
getting  "  infernally  complicated,  and  I  fear  I  shall  have  to 
publish  a  key  to  both  books  when  done ;  moreover,  the  equi- 
noctials have  begun,  and  very  nearly  finished  all  my  family. 
A  smashing  levanter  half  filled  our  boat,  and  ail  but  closed 
'  Carew  '  and  the  '  Dodds/  without  even  a  '  huddle/  "  The 
critical  publisher  had  been  complaining  that  Lever  often 
"  huddled  "  the  catastrophe  of  his  stories. 

"  Sir  Jasper  Carew  "  appeared  primarily  in  the  magazine. 
Lever,  in  reply  to  hints  from  McGlashan,  replied  that  "the 
commencement  d'un  fin  may  be  immediately  looked  for ;  there 
is  now  no  room  for  love,  and  it  would  be  a  scurvy  trick  to 
bring  Cupid  in  only  at  the  end,  like  a  child  introduced  at  the 
dessert,  so  I  left  him  out  altogether.  I  am  sorely  distressed 
about  the  choice  of  two  denouements  for  the  tale ;  like  one  of 
PeePs  measures,  it  can  be  treated  in  various  ways,  with  divers 
objections  against  each.-"  Again  he  tried  to  persuade  McGla- 
shan to  come  to  Florence,  and  over  a  straw-shirted  flask  of 
"  Lagrime "  to  discuss  the  point.  In  conclusion,  he  urged 
him  to  take  to  his  bottle — the  ink-bottle — and  send  a  receipt 
in  full  for  a  lot  of  political  gossip  which  he  gathered  from 
diplomatists.  "Time  was  when  you  frequently  wrote  to  me, 
with  much  that  I  liked  to  hear,  and  sometimes  even  more  than 
I  relished  ;  but  latterly  you  have  become  reticent :  the  old 
plan  was  useful  to  both,  and  if  we  cannot  be  as  young  as  we 
once  were,  we  are  at  least  older  friends/' 

In  1853,  Lever  received  two  flattering  proposals  from 
America.  One  was  an  office,  if  he  would  reside  long  enough  to 
qualify  for  citizenship  ;  the  other  an  editorial  chair.  "  But  I  am 
too  old,"  he  said,  "  to  take  root  in  a  new  soil,  and  would  rather 
go  back  to  some  snug  nook  in  my  own  land."  He  wrote  to 
inquire  if  the  prospects  of  Ireland  were  not  better,  and  if  a  fair 
opening  existed  for  a  weekly  journal.  He  spoke  of  Lord  Nor- 
nianby,   whom    he    daily  saw,   as  most    communicative   about 
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Ireland — and  especially  of  his  own  eventful  career  as  its  Vice- 
roy. The  present  Lord  Lytton  was  on  a  visit  with  Lever,  in 
November,  1853.  He  describes  him  as  a  fine-hearted  fellow, 
worth  a  million  of  all  the  other  Bulwers  he  had  seen.  Some 
papers  written  by  this  distinguished  guest,  Lever  sent  over  to 
McGlashan  for  his  magazine.  On  the  20th  December,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  dropped  in,  and  remained  to  dinner. 
"  Now  that  he  is  Master  of  the  Horse/''  said  Lever,  "  I  wish 
he  would  make  me  helper  in  Pimlico  !  " 

Other  swell  friends,  of  whom  Lever  saw  a  good  deal,  were 
Lords  Ely  and  Worcester,  Hertford  and  Farnham.  He  de- 
scribed the  colours  of  the  latter  peers  as  a  orange,  though 
their  sentiments  were  lemon,  with  a  tinge  of  Peel."  He  wrote 
to  McGlashan  to  know  if  there  was  any  chance  of  settling  an 
orange  and  green  garland  in  Ireland.  We  find  Sir  Philip 
Crampton  the  guest  of  Lever  about  this  time,  also  Thiers 
and  Duvergier.  Thiers  spoke  with  a  degree  of  freedom 
and  openness  that  led  Lever  to  express  the  conviction, 
next  day,  that  he  was  "  fibbing  "  all  the  time.  Duvergier  he 
described  as  less  agreeable,  but  more  honest.  Thiers,  in 
truth,  had  done  his  best  to  amuse;  and,  among  other 
anecdotes,  told  Lever  how  the  Due  d'Aumale,  a  few  days 
previously,  meeting  the  French  envoy,  Bandt,  at  the  Neapolitan 
Court,  was  complimented  by  him  on  sa  sante  excellente.  "  Oui, 
M.  le  Ministre;  e'est  comme  vous  dries,'"  said  the  Duke, 
"  et  au  moius,  e'est  quelque  chose  que  vous  ne  pouvez  pas 
' confisquer ! ' " 

With  Scribe  and  Eugene  Sue  he  had  much  to  do  at  this  time, 
but  he  described  them  as  wonderfully  inferior  to  what  they  pro- 
duced on  paper.  Sheil,  the  British  Minister  at  Florence,  was  to 
have  dined  with  him  on  the  very  day  that  his  death  occurred. 

Among  his  magazine  papers  this  year  was  one  on  "  Diplo- 
matic Relations  with  Rome/'  mainly  compiled  from  facts 
furnished  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Dalling,  and 
urging  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  British  Embassy  there. 
The  paper  was  prefixed  by  an  editorial  apology,  stating  that 
the  magazine  did  not  necessarily  adopt  the  writer's  views.  In 
a  private  communication  Lever  mentioned  that  Lord  Dalling's 
mission  had  not  been  a  failure  in  its  most  important  points ; 
but,  unluckily,  diplomacy  required  such  reserve  that  defence  is 
always  dangerous,  and  even  support  was  not  without  peril. 
Other  gossip,  not  meant  for  the  public  ear,  freely  fell,  including 
the  fact  that  England's  foreign  policy  was  entirely  dictated  by 
Prince  Albert — Lord  Aberdeen  being  the  mere  reflex  of  the 
Court  !     He  describes  his  Government  as  crumbling  away — 
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uncemented  by  a  single  principle,  and  not  even  banded  to- 
gether by  a  good  prejudice.  Disraeli,  he  said,  must  turn 
Radical ;  "  the  gentlemen/'  however,  would  have  him,  and  in 
some  respects  he  was  too  good  for  them  !  A  telling  joke  intro- 
duced by  Disraeli  in  one  of  his  speeches — that  the  Tories 
walked  off  with  the  clothes  which  the  Whigs  left  when  bath- 
ing— is  pronounced  by  Lever  to  have  had  its  home  in  every 
vaudeville  of  the  French  stage. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  most  popular  novelists  of  the  day, 
clad  in  pink,  green,  and  yellow,  continued  with  spirit  the  race 
for  public  favour.     "O'Malley"  and  "Con  Cregan,"  in  pink 
wrappers,  reminded  one  of  the  Hush   of  manly  excitement; 
while  Dickens,  in  his  green  garb,  and  Thackeray,  in  his  yellow, 
presented  pleasant  contrasts.     Critics  there  were  who  fancied 
they  detected   a   significance   in  the   hues  with   which  these 
names  came  to  be  associated.     They  were  held  to  be  indicative 
of  Lever's  warmth  and  buoyancy  ;  the  inexhaustible  freshness 
of  Dickens;  and  the  somewhat  bilious  and  less  healthy  produc- 
tions of  Titmarsh.     Lever  did  not   quite  like  the   designs  of 
"  Phiz  "  on  his   monthly  wrappers,  and  said  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  the  externals  of  a  book,  as  well  as  in  a  gentleman. 
Dickens,  wishing  to  infuse  new  blood  into  the  serial  with 
which  his  name  is  linked,  asked  Lever  to  give  him  something 
lively  for  it.     "  A  Day's  Ride,  a  Life  Romance/'  was  accord- 
ingly sent.     This  performance  displayed  less  humour  and  more 
irony  than  his  previous  books ;  and,  just   as  Thackeray  meant 
"Barry  Lindon "   as  the  autobiography  of  a   knave,  Lever's 
design  was  to  record  the  life  of  a  fool.     "  The  Day's  Ride," 
however,  proved  a  fatiguing  failure,  and  Lever  was  long  sore 
from   the  effects  of  it.     Dickens  complained  that  it  had  the 
effect   of  depressing  the   circulation  of  All  the   Year  Bound  ; 
and  at  last  resorted  to  the  unusual  step  of  advertising  the  day 
on  which  the  prolonged  "  Ride  "  was   to  end.     He  admitted 
that  a  few  good  glimpses  of  men  and  scenes  were  obtained 
— among     others,     of    Algernon    Potts,    the    predestinarian, 
whose  adventures  elicited  the  remark  that,  "  Lever,  letting  off 
a  good  deal  of  Bohemia,  is  at  his  best  in  the  wild  vagaries  of 
this  reckless  day-dreamer." 

These  memoirs  have  been  written  to  little  purpose,  if  the 
reader  has  not  long  since  found  that  thrift  formed  no  part 
of  Lever's  system.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was  like  a  taste  for 
drawing  or  an  ear  for  music ;  there  were  people  whom  no 
amount  of  teaching  would  enable  to  draw  a  pig  or  play 
"  Patrick's  Day,"  and  to  harangue  some  persons  on  economy 
is  like  arguing  with   the  deaf  to  dance  in  time,  or  to  urge 
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the  bliud  to  observe  the  laws  of  perspective.  In  1865  he 
refers  to  some  of  the  homilies  which  friendly  advisers  had 
addressed  to  him  on  the  need  of  thrift.  But  as  there  is 
nothing  so  uncommon  as  common-sense^  he  failed  to  profit 
much  by  their  counsel. 

"  A  great  man,  who  was  gracious  enough  to  take  an  interest 
in  me,  tendered  some  very  excellent  advice  on  the  score  of  my 
extravagant  mode  of  life.  He  pointed  out  to  me  how  I  kept 
too  many  horses,  gave  too  many  dinners,  played  high  points  at 
whist;  and  in  general  indulged  in  habits  totally  unsuited  to 
any  but  men  of  large  means.  He  brought  the  matter  so  home 
to  me  by  a  reference  to  himself  and  his  own  expenditure,  that 
I  could  not  but  feel  the  application.  I  pondered  over  all  he 
said,  particularly  one  point,  on  which  he  laid  much  stress. 
'  Begin  your  reformation  by  small  economies.  You  have  no 
idea  how  insensibly  the  desire  to  extend  them  will  grow  on 
yon.  Start  with  something  you  can  do  very  well  without,  and 
you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  many  things  you  now 
regard  as  necessaries  will  drop  into  that  category.'' " 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  find  that  which  he  could  so  well 
dispense  with ;  he  liked  so  many  things,  and  found  them  all  so 
pleasant.  At  last  he  hit  upon  one.  He  tells  us  that  a  pastime 
with  him  had  been  pistol-practice  in  a  gallery,  and  that  he 
began  his  retrenchment  by  cutting  off  the  daily  franc  he  gave 
a  poor  man  who  used  to  hold  his  pony  at  the  door.  And 
henceforth  he  fastened  the  bridle  to  the  hook  of  the  window- 
shutters,  or  outside  "  jalousies."  The  poor  man's  look  of 
dismay  went  to  his  heart ;  but  Lever's  great  friend  had  told 
him  to  prepare  for  sacrifices.  Like  one  proud  of  a  victory  over 
himself,  he  stepped  boldly  on.  Was  it  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  something  great  in  self-denial  that  steadied  his 
eye  and  nerved  his  hand  ?  His  first  shot  struck  the  very  centre, 
and  itself  proclaimed  the  victory  by  ringing  a  bell  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  target,  but  so  loudly,  that  his  pony, 
startled  by  the  din,  broke  away,  carrying  with  him  the  window 
frame;  "and  all  together,"  wrote  Lever,  "  the  repairs  amount- 
ing to  eighty-seven  francs,  and  more  ridicule  than  I  am  able  to 
set  down.     This  was  my  first  and  last  attempt  at  economy." 

The  moral  he  drew  from  this  and  more  was  that  "  a  life 
passed  in  constant  savings  and  self-denials  seems  as  logical  a 
mistake  as  though  a  man  should  persist  throughout  his  whole 
existence  in  training  for  a  match  that  was  never  to  come  off.  I 
see  a  good  derl  of  privation  in  this,  and  I  cannot  see  the  profit." 
Soon  after,  his  son  and  heir  died,  which  further  smoothed  if  it 
wholly  failed  to  justify  his  philosophy. 
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Who  was  the  personage  to  whom  he  mysteriously  refers  as 
his  adviser  ?  Dwyer,  who  was  much  with  him  at  Florence  at 
this  time,  says  that  Thackeray  had  previously  urged  him 
to  take  to  thrift,  and  that  during  their  intercourse  in 
Italy  he  renewed  the  friendly  counsel;  but  Thackeray  had 
merely  echoed  advice  given  over  and  over  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lever.  Despite  his  disregard  of  thrift,  Lever,  for  an  author  of 
his  fame,  was  singularly  moderate  in  demands  on  publishers. 
Dickens  received  for  "  Silverman's  Explanation  M  and  "  Holi- 
day Romance " — the  work  of  a  few  days,  and  containing 
about  fifteen  pages — one  thousand  pounds  !  Lever's  mistake 
was  that  he  at  all  times  asked  too  little. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  see,  as  Dwyer  did,  Lever  and 
Thackeray  in  daily  tilt.  "  Thackeray's  conversation/'  he  writes, 
"flowed  evenly,  like  the  deeper  current  of  a  river  meandering 
through  a  cultivated  country,  and  only  occasionally  quickening 
its  pace  and  gathering  force  to  dash  over  some  well-selected 
point;  Lever's  resembled  a  mountain  torrent  leaping  over  rocks 
and  precipices,  from  pool  to  pool,  in  clouds  of  sparkling  spray." 

Thackeray  envied  Lever's  life  in  Florence,  which  he  pro- 
nounced a  luxury.  One  day  the  cholera  came,  dealt  death 
around,  let  panic  loose,  and  draped  the  streets  in  mourning. 
This  dark  visitation  marked  the  year  1854.  But  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  no  good — the  sanitary  state  of  Florence  was 
straightway  mended  by  the  prohibition  of  intramural  burials. 
For  centuries  its  population  found  their  last  resting-place  in 
the  crypts  and  cloisters  of  the  crowded  city.  Among  those 
consigned  there  is  the  authoress  of  "  Aurora  Leigh.'* 

Lever  was  now  in  zenith,  and  never  more  prolific.  Unless 
to  guard  against  the  reproach  of  "writing  himself  out  " — one 
freely  preferred  at  this  time  by  the  critics  of  Dickens — it  is 
difficult  to  know  why  he  brought  out  "  Maurice  Tiernay " 
and  some  other  tales  anonymously.  His  experience  was 
against  anonymity  —  notwithstanding  that  the  success 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  "a  great  unknown"  inditing  them,  and  that  Junius 
would  never  have  attained  immortality  had  his  vizor  been 
unlocked. 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  understand,"  writes  Lever, 
"how  people  have  courage  to  go  in  mask  to  a  ball  and  endure 
all  the  impertinences  to  which  the  disguise  exposes  them. 
Surely  there  is  no  throwing  off  one's  identity  by  the  mere 
assumption  of  a  domino  ;  and  what  terrible  stabs  to  one's  self- 
esteem  may  be  given  under  the  cope  of  a  monk  or  the  cowl  of 
a  Capuchin  !     The  next  thing  to  this  is   to  publish   anony- 
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mously — to  give  to  the  world  a  poem  or  a  novel,  and  He  perdu 
while  your  friends  read,  ridicule,  or  revile  it — to  sit  calmly, 
smilingly  by,  when  some  one  reads  you  aloud  to  a  laughing 
audience,  overwhelmed  with  your  absurdity,  to  be  warned 
against  your  own  book,  to  be  confidentially  told,  c  It's  the  very 
worst  thing  of  the  season ' ;  to  hear  little  fragments  of  yourself 
banded  about  as  domestic  drolleries,  and  to  listen  to  curious 
speculations  as  to  how  or  why  the  publisher  had  ever  adven- 
tured on  such  a  production,  and  grave  questions  put  if  there 
be  really  a  public  for  such  trash." 

In  1 853  Lever  is  found  living  in  a  quiet  cottage  at  Spezzia. 
Here  he  wrote  the  "  Dodd  Family,"  which  he  said  had  the 
fortune  to  be  better  liked  by  his  friends  and  less  valued  by  the 
public  than  any  other  of  his  books.  The  adventures  of  a 
family  filled  with  preposterously  false  ideas  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  countries  they  visit  are  humorously 
described.  Lever,  offering  to  McGlashan,  previously,  "  Sir 
Jasper  Carew,"  says  that  the  idea  of  a  series  of  letters  which 
he  projected  would  hamper  so  seriously  the  development  of 
the  story,  that,  on  consideration,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it. 
The  difficulty  from  which  he  shrank  in  1852  he  mastered  now. 
The  story  of  the  Dodds,  like  that  of  "  Guy  Mannering,"  is 
conducted  by  the  letters  of  the  chief  actors  themselves ;  who 
"  are  thus  made  the  unconscious  exponents  of  their  own 
characters,  follies,  and  foibles,  as  well  as  the  historians  of  their 
own  fates.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  merit  in  the  story  is 
that  each  character  is  so  contrived  as  to  evoke,  in  the  most 
humorous  form,  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  others,  without  any 
violation  of  the  individuality  assigned  to  itself/' 

The  man  who  led  the  van  of  this  invading  party  is  sketched 
under  the  name  of  Kenny  J.  Dodd.  Lever  describes  an  acci- 
dental meeting  with  a  gentleman  of  this  genus;  how  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  him  which  gradually  ripened  into 
intimacy.  That  amongst  the  many  topics  of  conversation 
between  them,  the  Continent  and  its  habits  occupied  a  very 
wide  space.  Dodd  had  lived  little  abroad ;  Lever  had  passed 
half  his  life  there.  Their  views  and  judgments  were  not  alike  ; 
and  if  novelty  had  sometimes  misled  one,  time  and  habit  had 
not  less  powerfully  blunted  the  perceptions  of  the  other.  The 
old  resident  discovered,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  very  opinions 
he  smiled  at  from  his  friend  had  been  once  his  own  ;  that  he 
had  himself  incurred  some  of  the  mistakes  and  fallen  into 
many  of  the  blunders  which  he  now  ridiculed,  and  that,  so  far 
from  the  Dodd  family  being  the  exception,  they  were  in  reality 
not  unfair  samples  of  a  large  class  of  his  travelling  countrymen. 
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They  had  come  abroad  with  crude  and  absurd  notions  of  what 
awaited  them  on  the  Continent.  They  dreamed  of  economy, 
refinement,  universal  politeness,  and  a  profound  esteem  for 
England  from  all  foreigners.  They  fancied  that  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  travel  were  to  be  obtained  without  cost  or 
labour;  that  locomotion  could  educate,  sight-seeing  cultivate 
them  ;  that  in  the  capacity  of  British  subjects  every  society 
would  be  open  to  them;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  enough  to 
emerge  from  home  obscurity  to  become  at  once  recognized  in 
the  fashionable  circles  of  any  Continental  city. 

Pithy  and  pointed  dialogue  make  up  the  strength  of  this 
book.  It  was  well  remarked  of  Lever's  novels  that,  "  No 
laborious  building  of  a  story,  no  seeing  to  the  hinges,  no  oiling 
of  the  cranks,  made  the  mechanism  of  his  books  intrusive  in 
days  when  public  taste  would  have  condemned  the  artifices 
which  pass  for  art  in  ours."  Lever  tells  Dwyer  in  1869  that  he 
had  never  done  anything  to  equal  the  Dodds.  During  his  last 
visit  to  Dublin,  he  said  that  Kate  Dodd  was  the  favourite  girl 
of  his  creation  ;  he  considered  her  the  type  of  a  true  Irish- 
woman. She  is  called  after  his  wife ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  engrafted  on  the  character  are  features  and  qualities  which 
had  served  to  endear  to  him  the  woman  who  had  made  the 
happiness  of  a  long  life.  "He  drew  Kenny  J.  Dodd  for  him- 
self," writes  Lever's  nephew,  "  and  frightened  my  father  by 
saying  that  he  intended  bringing  out  K.  JVs  brother,  the 
country  parson,  in  his  next." 

This  book  is  written  on  the  plan  of  "  Humphrey  Clinker." 
There  is  a  great  similarity  between  Smollett  and  Lever.  It 
rarely  happens  that  men  who  write  prescriptions  also  write 
novels ;  but  Smollett,  like  Lever,  had  combined  the  parts  of 
physician  and  comic  novelist.  The  tone  of  both  is  tinged  by 
Tory  tendencies.  Smollett  and  Lever  put  their  own  adventures 
in  books.  Smollett  introduced  Dr.  Akenside  into  "  Peregrine 
Pickle"  as  Dr.  Smellfungus.  Lever  puts  Dr.  Cusack  into 
"  O'Malley,"  and  Dr.  Fmucanein  "  Lorrequer."  Both  started 
Tory  journals  in  support  of  the  Government;  and  both  papers 
survived  not  many  weeks ;  both  wrote  with  ease  and  eschewed 
revision;*  both  had  a  military  bias  ;  and  martial  scenes  and 
rollicking  adventure,  with  a  relish  of  practical  jokes,  equally 
constitute  their  characteristics. 

In  defence  of  this   habit  of  non-revisiou,  Lever  told,  in  a 

*  That  Lever  shrank  from  revision  we  have  ample  proof.  la  "  Jack 
Hinton,"  1st  Ed.,  p.  25(5,  and  repeated  in  all  la'er  ones,  we  read  that  "  the 
priesr  in  the  corner  was  tumbling:  over  borne  books  to  conceal  his  sense  of  defeat." 
"Thumbing"  must  have  been  ihe  word  originally  written. 
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suppressed  preface  to  the  edition  of cc  Lorrequer"  issued  in  1861, 
the  story  of  "a,  painter  who,  having  foiled  in  many  efforts  to 
give  the  precise  effect  to  the  blood-stained  foam  on  the  mouth 
of  a  war-horse,  in  a  moment  of  passionate  fury  hurled  his 
sponge,  stained  and  dyed  with  many  a  hue,  at  the  canvas,  and, 
to  his  delight,  discovered  that  he  had  hit  upon  the  very  blended 
tints  he  wanted.  The  application  of  this  tale  to  myself  restrains 
me  now  in  the  revision,  and  I  am  not  without  the  strong  sus- 
picion that  in  the  correction  of  its  faults,  I  might  be  not 
improbably  impairing  the  very  character  which  first  attracted 
favour  towards  it." 

In  May,  1854,  he  expresses  fears  that  he  should  not  be  able 
to  carry  out  a  projected  Yankee  trip  for  want  of  money,  but 
would,  at  all  events,  "  do  Dublin."  From  Casa  Capponi, 
Florence,  he  writes  to  McGlashan  that  a  residence  for 
seven  years  in  Italy  was  a  sad  damper  to  all  energy,  and 
that  he  feared  there  would  be  no  use  winding  up  the  clock 
again  when  the  spring  had  relaxed  for  ever.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  he  might  see  much  of  his  old  friend  when 
he  should  go  over  in  August.  It  would  not  be  McGlashan' s 
busy  season,  and  no  doubt  they  would  have  abundance  of  time 
together. 

Lord  Eliot,  the  Irish  secretary  of  his  former  eulogy,  and 
who  expressed  himself  at  the  time  sensible  of  it,  had  now 
become  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  Lever's  object  in 
going  to  Dublin  was  to  see  if  Lord  St.  Germans  had  aught  to 
offer — from  "  a  Mastership  of  the  Horse  to  the  office  of  Court 
Jester."  On  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  however,  Lever 
had  not  much  claim ;  and  he  received  nothing  better  than  a 
dinner  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge. 

Softening  of  the  brain  had  already  begun  its  work  on 
McGlashan,  and  instead  of  the  Scot  cheering  Lever,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  Lever  found  himself  obliged  to  rally  the  sinking 
Scot.  At  8  o'clock,  a.m.,  August  2nd,  1854,  Lever  sends 
McGlashan  word  that  he  will  join  him  at  breakfast  that  day. 
"  I  was  then  going  through  college,"  writes  his  nephew,  Dr. 
Lever,  "  and  I  dined  with  him  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  to  meet 
young  Baker  and  James  McGlashan.  The  dinner  was  a  roar 
of  fun  from  beginning  to  end.  I  never  heard  anything  like  his 
stories,  the  usually  impassive  waiters  rushing  from  the  room 
with  napkins  stuffing  their  mouths,  etc. 

"While  dressing  to  dine  with  some  Trinity  fellows,  an 
invitation  came  from  Sir  Philip  Crampton  for  the  following  day. 
I  asked  if  he  would  go.  He  said,  '  No  ;  he  knew  all  Sir  Philip's 
stories,  and,  what  was  better,  could  tell  them  a  great  deal  better 
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himself.'"  This,  when  read  by  the  light  of  p.  225,  ante,  is 
amusing  enough.  "  My  uncle's  extreme  friendship  and 
love  for  Eev.  Mortimer  O' Sullivan  brought  him  down  to 
Tanderagee.  He  mentioned  that  the  latter,  standing  at  his 
own  hall  door,  when  lecturing  a  labourer  in  his  employment  on 
the  follies  of  intemperance,  said,  ( Just  look  at  that  poor  cow 
there  at  the  stream;  she  won't  drink  too  much.'  '  Who'd 
thank  her,  when  it's  only  water  ! '  was  the  reply.  He  was  very 
fond  of  recounting  his  amusements  :  boating,  riding,  driving, 
fencing,  use  of  the  gloves;  whist-playing  and  gambling  on  the 
Continent ;  how  a  foreigner  would  sit  an  hour  staring  steadfastly 
at  you,  to  find  out  if  you  held  such  and  such  a  card  before  he 
would  play  his  own.  His  letters  home  were  generally  pictures 
of  great  banquets  with  great  people,  their  witty  mots,  etc.,  and 
descriptions  of  Italian  life  given  with  more  elaboration  in  his 
books." 

When  at  Tanderagee  he  employed  some  hours  in  sketching 
the  heads  of  "  a  coorse  "  of  work  suggested  by  his  publishers. 
Mr.  Chapman  urged  the  re-issue  of  his  novels  in  the  form 
adopted  by  Dickens.  This,  with  new  introductions,  Lectures 
for  America,  and  papers  for  a  magazine,  led  him  to  say  that 
he  was  working  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  and  the  sweat  of  a 
galley  slave.  He  sends  McGlashan  "  the  skeleton,  but  had  not 
the  vaguest  idea  where  the  flesh  was  to  come  from."  "  Pro- 
crastination," he  adds,  ' '  is  a  bloody  thief."  He  sketched  a 
long  list  of  work  to  do,  including  the  cutting  of  his  throat,  if 
he  could  manage  five  minutes  spare  time  to  do  it.  Printers' 
proofs  plagued  him  throughout  his  progress,  and  he  pleasantly 
complained  that  his  eyes  were  not  so  good  for  print  as  for  the 
pretty  girls  of  Dublin.  One  man  he  met  whom  he  said  it  was 
good  for  sore  eyes  to  see.  Mr.  Barry,  author  of  the  "  Kishoge 
Papers,"  and  one  of  Lever's  working  staff  at  Templeogue, 
found  his  hand  grasped  heartily  as  of  old.  "  He  urged  me 
much,"  writes  Mr.  Barry,  "  to  go  to  Florence  and  take  up 
literature  as  a  pursuit,  asking  me  to  stay  with  him  while  I  was 
unsettled.  He  told  me  then  a  good  deal  of  his  life  there ;  said 
his  house  was  always  the  great  resort  after  the  theatres,  and  I 
would  see  there  everyone  worth  seeing  in  Italy.  '  I  live/  he 
said,  '  for  about  £1,200  a  year,  but  I  could  not  live  as  I  do  in 
London  for  £3,000 — nor  in  Ireland  at  any  outlay.  People  call 
me  extravagant,  and  in  a  sense  I  am,  no  doubt ;  but  this  life 
is  to  me  not  merely  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  It  feeds  my 
lamp,  which  would  die  out  otherwise.  My  receptions  are  my 
studies.  I  find  there  my  characters,  and  pick  up  a  thousand 
things  that  are  to  me   invaluable.     You  can't  keep   drawing 
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wine  off  the  cask  perpetually,  and  putting  nothing  in  ;  and  this 
is  my  way  of  replenishing  it.'  "  * 

The  Ulster  King-at-Arms  sat  opposite  to  Lever  at  dinner 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  at  this  time.  Nobody  seemed  to  mind 
him ;  the  society,  not  being  literary,  failed  to  appreciate  his 
presence.  The  best  table- talker  of  his  time  remained  silent; 
and  Sir  Bernard  was  not  much  surprised  to  find,  in  a 
subsequent  novel,  a  not  too  flattering  description  of  "  a 
dinner  in  the  Viceregal  Lodge "  —  that  "  of  course "  the 
Ulster  King  was  present,  and  faced  the  hero  of  the  tale  then  in 
hand.  Seventeen  years  after,  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Spencer,  Ulster  was  amused  at  finding  himself  once  more  seated 
opposite  Lever  at  dinner,  not  only  in  the  same  room,  but  in 
the  same  part  of  it.  They  had  not  been  formally  introduced, 
and,  during  the  earlier  courses,  Sir  Bernard's  conversation  was 
mainly  addressed  to  the  lady  whom  he  had  brought  in  to 
dinner.  "  I  am  just  thinking,"  Ulster  said  at  last,  but  without 
alluding  to  the  printed  description,  "that  you  and  I  sat  in 
precisely  the  same  positions  seventeen  years  since  !  "  "  And  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  very  same  thought/'  rejoined  Lever, 
breaking  into  a  joyous  laugh.  Like  a  mine  exploded  by  a  spark, 
off  went  his  anecdotes.  These  continued  uninterruptedly,  and 
Lord  Spencer,  addressing  the  present  writer,  says  "  they 
greatly  charmed  and  delighted  us  all."  Lever  remained  for 
three  days  the  guest  of  Lord  Spencer. 

But  his  impressions  of  Lord  St.  Germans,  Court  were  not 
so  pleasant.  At  one  of  these  dinners  he  decried  the  notion  of 
a  speedy  capture  of  Sebastopol;  and  "incurred  as  much  ridicule 
as  was  consistent  with  Viceregal  politeness  to  bestow  and  the 
small  wit  of  small  A.D.C/s  to  inflict/''  He  drops  stinging 
satires  on  different  dragoons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ; 
but  the  record  of  it  must  give  place  to  a  graver  episode. 

Can  we  wonder  that  he  who  may  be  styled  the  son  and 
representative  of  "  Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish  Dragoon," 
should  himself  have  run  such  a  dashing  career  as  dragoon 
that  difficulties  caught  him  and  heavily  involved  Lever  ? 

"After  he  had  left  the  Royal  School  at  Armagh,"  writes 
Dwyer,  "  he  entered  the  army,  went  to  India,  drew  heavily  on 
his  father,  and  plunged  him  into  debt,  upsetting  his  financial 
arrangements,  and  leading  him  to  make  sacrifices  of  his  novels. 
Lever  had  been  ignorant  of  the  cost  attending  the  life  of  a 
subaltern  in  India.  I  knew  little  Charley  as  a  boy.  He  was 
like  his  mother  in  face,  hair,  and  complexion  ;  was  a  very  good 
chess-player,  even  at  the  age  of  eight.  As  an  only  son,  he 
*  Letter  from  M.J.  Barry,  Esq.,  Heidelberg,  March  18th,  1879. 
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had  been,  naturally  enough,  petted.  Though  not  a  diligent 
student,  he  could,  when  he  liked,  exhibit  proofs  of  a  retentive 
mind."  A  friend,  one  day  visiting  at  Lever's  house,  astonished 
him  by  repeating  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  framed  in  the 
year  1562.  "  Hollo,  Charley,"  Lever  said,  addressing  his 
son,  "  this  five-pound  note  shall  be  yours,  if  you  commit  them 
to  memory."  The  task  was  mastered  and  the  premium  won. 
In  1857  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan.  The 
family  of  the  latter  describe  him  as  possessing  many  fine 
qualities,  especially  love  for  his  mother,  whose  latest  letters  he 
always  carried  about  his  person,  and  constantly  kissed.  He 
mentioned  how  his  father  had  early  taught  him  a  passion  for 
horseflesh  by  carrying  upstairs  to  him,  while  yet  a  child,  a 
tiny  pony,  which  was  lifted  by  the  ears,  and  made  to  give  the 
paw  like  a  dog.  Lever's  efforts  during  Charley's  boyhood 
disclose  laudable  anxiety  to  provide  hitn  with  definite  employ- 
ment. He  urges  McGlashan  to  see  if  he  could  make  a 
publisher  of  him.  "He  is  thoroughly  straightforward  and 
honourable,"  writes  the  father,  "  and  utterly  incapable  of  a 
mean  act/'  He  at  last  binds  him  to  a  civil  engineer,  but  the 
bias  of  the  boy  lay  in  another  line.  Lever  thought  often  and 
with  pain  of  the  precipice  to  which  that  bias  might  lead. 
"There  is  nothing,"  he  writes,  "in  a  single  man's  life  so 
heavy  to  be  borne  as  the  cares  of  a  family  and  the  future  of 
children  !  I  am,  as  you  know,  neither  fainthearted  nor  easily 
depressed,  and  yet  there  are  moments  when  my  courage  fails 
me,  and  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  of  mere  personal  calamity 
could  have  that  effect." 

Unlike  Scott's  son,  who,  when  quartered  at  Dublin,  boasted 
that  he  had  never  read  his  father's  novels,  the  greatest  plea- 
sure of  Charley's  youth  was  to  read  those  exciting  stories 
of  military  life,  as  shown  in  the  careers  of  O'Malley  and 
Hinton.  And  when  he  became  a  man  he  longed  to  do 
likewise,  by  emulating  in  a  Diagoon  regiment  their  feats 
and  fun.  How  little  Lever  dreamt,  when  recording  their 
laughable  exploits,  that  he  was  sowing  on  his  own  hearth 
the   seeds    of    future   mischief.*      Jack    Hinton    administers 

*  The  day  had  gone  by  for  hard  drinking,  wrenching  off  knockers,  beating 
watchmen,  calling  out  fire-engines  on  a  false  alarm,  breaking  lamps,  and  fight- 
ing duels;  but  readers  are  gradually  led  to  like  such  details,  and  at  last  we 
take  by  the  arm  our  rollicking  companion  ;  for,  just  as  Dodd  and  other  cha- 
lacters  improve  us  by  their  wisdom,  Lorrequer  is  bad  company  in  one  sense 
while  good  company  in  another;  his  merry,  musical  laugh  is  infectious.  "We 
first  endure"  and  "then  embrace,"  becomiog,  as  it  were,  an  accomplice  in  his 
piactical  jokes.  But  no  poison  lurks  in  such  details.  A  critic  has  freed  Lever 
from  reproach  in  words  which  claim  more  enduring  record  : — "  Whatever  of 
fata  life  he  pourtrayed  is  refined  and  purified  by  the  aitist  himself.     The  air  is 
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personal  chastisement  to  Ulick  ]>urke;  Charley  used  the 
whip  too.  When  riding  with  his  father  one  day  at  Baden,  a 
peasant,  driving  a  dray,  rudely  crossed  their  path,  accompany- 
ing the  act  with  an  oath  and  a  sneer.  Charley,  then  aged 
fourteen,  sprang  from  his  saddle,  seized  the  whip  from  the 
peasant's  hand,  and  lashed  him  soundly.  Lever  was  not  dis- 
pleased by  this  display  of  spirit :  he  threw  the  rustic  a  few 
florins  to  allay  his  pain,  and  both  rode  off  rather  proud  of  the 
achievement. 

"  1  was  well  acquainted  with  Cornet  Lever,  late  2nd 
Dragoon  Guards,"  writes  Major  O'Beirne,  "  as  we  served  in 
the  same  regiment  in  India  from  1858  until  1862.  He  was  in 
every  respect  the  facsimile  of  Charles  O'Malley ;  as  daring 
and  reckless,  and  ever  thinking  of  executing  the  most  sur- 
prising feats  of  horsemanship,  of  billiard-playing,  of  pistol- 
shooting,  etc.  In  fact,  he  was  the  most  accomplished  man  I 
have  ever  heard  or  read  of;  not  only  in  such  gifts  as  would  make 
him  conspicuous  in  a  regiment,  but  he  was  likewise  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  and  possessed  a  vast  knowledge  of  general 
literature.  Unfortunately,  he  was  in  constant  difficulties  as 
regards  money  matters." 

Lever,  with  ingenious  philosophy,  weathered  these  bitter 
blasts.  A  life  without  duns,  he  would  say,  is  like  a  sky  with- 
out a  cloud — most  agreeable  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  becom- 
ing wearisome  from  very  monotony.  One  grows  as  tired 
of  endless  blue  as  of  impending  rain  and  storm.  The 
landscape  effect  of  light  and  shadow  over  existence  had  excel- 
lent uses  ! 

"  Young  Lever  served  in  the  troop  I  commanded,"  writes 
an  officer  filling  high  official  status,  "  and  so  probably  I  knew 
as  much  about  him  as  anybody.  He  was  a  warm-hearted, 
generous  fellow,  but  given  too  much  to  convivial  and  extrava- 
gant habits.    Apparently  he  had  set  before  himself,  as  an  ideal 

cleared  of  the  poison  ;  the  sting  is  taken  from  the  flower.  In  the  devilry  of 
Lever's  scenes  there  may  be  much  that  is  contagious  ;  there  is  nothing  that  is 
noxious.  It  is  a  very  exceptional  thing  for  him  to  touch  at  all  upon  topics  of 
a  doubtful  character;  but  when  he  does— witness  his  novel  of  'Sir  Brook 
Fossbrooke ' — how  palpable,  how  intense,  how  unmitigated  is  his  scorn  for 
baseness,  cowardice,  vice.  In  all  these  matters  Lever's  strong  sense  of  manly 
rectitude  is  apparent.  There  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  are  his  sympathies. 
He  does  not,  as  is  the  fashion  witb  the  'fleshly  school,'  palter  witQ  iniquity, 
and  while  denouncing  sin  in  the  abstract,  revel  in  the  highly-coloured  passages 
that  to  the  youthful  mind  are  the  most  fatal  provocatives  to  sin  in  the  coucrete. 
As  for  his  heroes,  who  does  not  know  the  infinite  series  of  escapades  and 
scrapes  through  which  he  conducts  them  !  They  are  in  difficulty  often,  some- 
times they  are  in  debt.  They  are  always  open  to  fun ;  but  the  fun  is  pure 
and  wholesome.  As  for  the  debt,  it  is  disposed  of  by  some  comfortable  wind- 
fall; the  difficulties  are  honourably  surmounted." 
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of  what  a  cavalry  soldier  should  be,  the  bygone  age 
described  in  the  character  of  Jack  Hinton,  and  was  often 
in  trouble  in  consequence.  You  ask  me  if  he  fought  a 
duel.  Some  absurdity  did  take  place  in  his  own  bungalow 
with  a  great  friend  of  his,  such  as  firing  a  pistol  at  one  another, 
'  taking  care  to  miss/  Had  it  been  anything  more  than  this, 
the  regimental  authorities  would  have  at  once  taken  notice  of 
it.  In  fact,  nobody  but  one  or  two  of  his  friends  ever  heard 
of  this  boyish  joke.  He  was  a  good  rider,  and  of  good 
natural  abilities,  and,  had  he  been  more  strictly  brought 
up,  would  probably  have  turned  out  a  gallant  soldier.  Per- 
sonally I  liked  him,  for  I  found  him  warm-hearted  and  very 
amenable  to  myself  as  his  captain."  Headers  of  "  Charles 
O'Malley "  will  remember  that  among  his  avocations  were 
"  training  hacks  for  a  race  in  the  Phoenix,  arranging  a  rowing- 
match,  or  getting  up  a  mock  duel  between  two  white-feather 
friends." 

"  He  served  under  my  command,"  writes  General  Seymour. 
c '  He  was  a  particularly  intelligent  and  smart  young  officer, 
and  saw  service  in  the  regiment  in  the  campaign  in  India  of 
1858-59,  consequent  on  the  mutinies  in  Oude.  He  subse- 
quently sold  out,  and  died  at  Florence." 

His  debts  had  been  paid,  and  the  blow  fell  the  heavier 
from  the  fact  that  a  promised  Colonial  appointment  was  daily 
expected.  With  conflicting  emotions,  Lever  felt  that  Charley 
was  less  his  father's  son  than  the  son  of  his  genius. 

In  the  Val  d'Arno  at  Florence,  which  he  called  the  happy 
valley,  and  surrounded  by  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy,  Lever 
gradually  forgot  care.  He  said  that,  as  in  certain  climates  rocks 
become  shrined  by  lichens,  so  bygones  here  become  rapidly 
shadowed. 

His  love  of  display  often  led  people  to  snub  him ;  and  his 
brusqueness  sometimes  brought  him  with  strangers  into  situa- 
tions the  reverse  of  pleasant.  He  had  always  been  most 
sensitive,  as  his  letters  show  :  more  than  once  we  find  him 
pining  under  the  criticism  of  some  village  print.  Dwyer 
assures  us  that, when  his  vanity  was  wounded,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  resent  rebuffs  ;  so  much  so,  that  at  Florence,  when  people 
showed  any  rudeness  to  him  or  to  his  family,  "he  used  to  put 
a  caricature  of  them  into  whatever  book  he  was  writing;  and 
then,  when  the  number  arrived  at  Florence,  would  go  down 
to  the  club  and  avow  his  design.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say 
that  he  was  vindictive,  but  he  was  not  above  sometimes  giving 
a  side-thrust  to  casual  persons  who  annoyed  him ;  after  which 
he  forgot  them.     People  saw  and  condemned  these  little  de- 
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fects,  but  his  really  intimate  friends  well  knew  how  good, 
noble,  and  true-hearted  he  was."  He  was,  indeed,  always 
ready  to  accept  the  outstretched  hands  of  men  with  whom  he 
had  tiffs.  One  case  is  specially  before  us,  where  he 
begged  to  assure  a  person  not  unwilling  to  be  reconciled  that 
"  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  awaited  him,  and  as  good  a  flask 
of  Hermitage  Rouge  as  ever  moistened  his  labials  !  " 

He  seemed  to  know  what  people  would  be  saying  of  him, 
and  bitterly  says  : — "  We  certainly  do  seize  upon  any  dis- 
paraging element  in  a  great  character  with  an  avidity  akin 
to  that  we  display  in  unmasking  a  rogue  and  exposing  an 
impostor."  Though  always  believing  that  Fate  had  ill-treated 
him,  he  was  yet  convinced,  as  he  himself  neatly  expressed  it, 
that  "  his  geese  were  not  merely  swans,  but  infinitely  prettier, 
more  white,  more  stately,  and  more  graceful,  than  his  neigh- 
bour's swans."  But  he  complained  that  men  were  constantly 
dropping  hard,  stern  judgments  that  they  stupidly  called 
"  truths ;"  "  and  there  are  creatures  ready  to  give  their 
vulgar  opinions  at  every  moment,  and  tell  you  scores  of  things 
that  push  your  patience  to  its  last  entrenchment. "  He  then 
notices  a  trick  with  those  who  cannot  find  in  some  private 
chamber  a  skeleton  to  drag  forth  and  rattle.  "  Let  one  of 
these  fellows  into  your  grounds,  and  they'll  pluck  your  swan's 
feathers  to  such  a  purpose,  that,  though  they  won't  persuade 
you  he  was  a  goose,  they'll  give  him  a  horrible  resemblance  to 
one." 

It  soon  became  clear  to  the  Anglo-Florentines  that 
Burns's  lines,  "  A  chiel's  amang  ye,"  came  home  very 
closely  ;  and  this  circumstance  tended  to  limit  the 
extent  of  Lever's  social  intercourse.  He  was  so  prolific  in 
story-telling,  and  the  machinery  for  producing  it  rolled 
and  rattled  so  fast,  that  a  constant  crave  for  fuel  became 
a  necessity.  The  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  every  night  were 
utilized.  All  he  heard  was  seized.  One  lady  from  Clare, 
who  happened  to  tell  him  at  Florence  a  little  tale  which 
occurred  within  her  own  knowledge,  was  surprised  to  find  it 
in  a  subsequent  book ;  and  a  hundred  similar  instances  might 
be  given.  They  who  care  to  learn  more  of  his  style  of  life  at 
Florence  should  read  "  The  Dodds/'  "  The  Daltons,"  "  The 
Martins,"  "  One  of  Them,"  and  "  The  Fortunes  of  Glencore." 
Severe  portraits  of  well-known  people  peep  from  these  books — 
especially  that  of  a  lady  given  to  forcing  her  acquaintance  on 
certain  folk ;  one  who,  it  was  whispered,  would  even  "  faint " 
at  their  door,  for  the  sake  of  being  carried  into  the  coveted 
enclosure. 
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Throughout  the  progress  of  "  The  Dodds/''  Lever,  almost 
for  the  first  time  contemned  cavils,  and  boldly  held  on 
his  career.  Once  in  this,  as  in  a  previous  book,  he  had 
some  thoughts  of  seeking  to  justify  himself  before  the 
public  for  certain  things  which  a  captious  scribe  had  con- 
demned; but  he  decided  on  remaining  mute,  "lest  by  my 
defence  against  manslaughter  a  new  indictment  for  murder 
should  be  framed ;  critics  have  less  often  taken  me  up  when 
tripping  than  when  I  stood,  with  port  erect,  on  good  and  firm 
ground." 

Invitations  to  enter  Parliament  now  began  to  beckon.  "  His 
friends  set  their  faces  against  the  project,"  writes  John  Lever's 
family.  "  Charles  had  never  made  a  political  speech.  Of  the 
rules  of  the  House  he  was  ignorant ;  time  would  be  required 
to  learn  them,  and,  meantime,  what  was  to  become  of  his 
work  by  which  he  lived ;  and  then  he  was  no  longer  young. 
There  was  also  the  warning  furnished  by  Sheridan's  career. 
He  had  wit,  eloquence,  an  early  start,  and  an  opportunity  such 
as  few  men  ever  enjoyed,  and  yet,  from  social  snares  and  want 
of  business  capacity,  where  did  it  all  end  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  The  Fortunes  of  Glencore  " — Startling  change  in  Lever's  style — Wreck  of  a 
Mentor's  mind — Death  of  McGlashan — Lever  wishes  to  return  to  Ireland 
— "  The  Martins" — Appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Spezzia— "The  Dalton3:' — 
"  Sir  Jasper  Carew" — Dwyer's  recollections  resumed — Comical  speeches. 

Gkattan  said  that  an  oak  of  the  forest  was  too  old  to  be 
transplanted  at  fifty,  alluding  to  the  difficulties  of  change 
from  the  Irish  to  the  English  Senate.  Lever  proved  that  at 
fifty  he  was  not  too  old  to  change  the  venue  of  his  novels,  and 
to  begin  a  fresh  start.  Grattan's  sun  set  with  the  Union. 
Lever  dated  his  outburst  of  mind  from  the  hour  he  had 
passed  his  zenith.  He  was  half  a  century  old  when  he  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  realizing  an  ideal  of  which  "  Lorrequer  " 
or  "  O'Malley  "  would  be  thought  the  last  to  dream.  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Glencore"  broke  to  the  world  this  startling 
change.  They  who  had  roared  over  the  fun  of  "  O'Malley  " 
were  dismayed  to  find  that  nothing  further  in  that  vein  could 
be  hoped  for  ;  and  with  more  groan  than  grin  they  hailed  every 
book  which  followed  "  Glencore."  Lever,  by  this  stroke, 
turned  his  back  on  early  worshippers,  and  sought  the  judgment 
of  a  tribunal  as  different  from  the  first  as  a  racket-court  from 
a  Court  of  Appeal.  He  could  never  well  see  how  "  O'Malley  " 
won  so  great  a  triumph.  So  far  back  as  the  11th  May,  1841, 
he  tells  McGlashan :  "  I  look  upon  the  whole  thing  as  very 
inferior,  and  if  not  sanctioned  by  success  would  not  readily  for- 
give myself  for  writing  it— in  fact,  I  hope  to  live  and  do  much 
better,  for  hitherto  I  have  disappointed  myself,  not  in  the 
amount  of  praise  I  have  met  with,  but  in  my  own  estimation. 
This  is  modesty  or  assurance,  as  you  like  to  take  it." 

The  style  of  his  early  novels  was  an  art,  taught  by  the 
contagious  breath  of  Maxwell,  and  recommended  by  McGlashan, 
who  found  it  pay  well.  All  the  while  that  Lever  was  writing 
in  the  "  O'Malley "  vein,  a  voice  perpetually  whispered  that 
such,  after  all,  was  not  his  vocation ;  an  ideal,  shadowed 
forth  in  early  dreams,  had  yet  to  be  realized.  So  long 
as  Maxwell  lived,  he  ran  the  race  with  him.  That  popular 
writer  died  in  1850,  and  soon  after  we  find  Lever  shifting 
his  ground.     The  change  was  sudden,  and  startling.     Lever 
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felt,  or  fancied,  that  he  had,  at  last,  found  the  true  vein  in  the 
mine  of  his  brain ;  but  the  very  novels  on  which  he  hardly 
cared  to  stake  his  reputation  are  probably  those  which, 
after  all,  will  enjoy  the  really  enduring  fame,  and  be  read  when 
the  more  thoughtful  ones  are  forgotten.  "  Glencore,"  which 
he  put  forth  as  a  sample  of  the  good  store  coming,  is  weak  in 
plot,  though  full  of  genius  in  analyzing  character  and  in 
disentangling  the  web  of  human  motives.  Correspondence, 
newspaper  paragraphs,  and  in  one  instance  "a  leader/'  are 
the  vehicles  which  he  mainly  employed  to  conduct  his  story. 
But  on  the  whole,  he  regarded  "  Glencore  "  as  a  trump  card, 
which  he  led  forth  boldly,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  felt 
that  he  had  the  game  in  his  hands. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  best  of  Lever's  critics  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  literature  to  correspond  with 
this  sudden  and  complete  change  in  his  style.  The  case  of 
Lord  Lytton,  however,  partly  supplies  a  parallel.  What  can 
be  more  unlike  "  Pelhani"  or  even  "  Paul  Clifford/''  than 
"  Eienzi  "  or  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  ?  When  Bulwer 
began  with  his  "  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman/'  displaying  fun  as 
broad  as  Smollett  and  wit  as  bright  as  that  of  Fielding,  it  does 
not  follow  that  his  succeeding  novels  should  be  conceived  in  the 
same  strain.  A  bright  train  of  books  dropped  from  Bulwer 
one  by  ore,  until,  in  the  "  Caxtons,"  he  again  turned  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  almost  cut  the  connection  with  the  previous  series. 

In  changing  his  style,  Lever  showed  courage.  As  master 
of  the  "  Lorrequer"  school  he  stood  alone.  In  "  Glencore" 
he  broke  new  ground,  and  henceforth  his  bright  ploughshare 
turned  up  fresh  strata  in  a  field  wherein  sundry  competitors,  in 
the  prime  of  power,  strove. 

"  If  I  have  never  disguised  from  myself  the  grounds  of  any 
humble  success  I  have  attained  to  as  a  writer  of  fiction/'  he 
writes ;  "  if  I  have  always  had  before  me  the  fact  that  to 
movement  and  action,  the  stir  of  incident,  and  a  certain  light- 
heartedness  and  gaiety  of  temperament,  more  easy  to  impart  to 
others  than  to  repress  in  oneself,  I  have  owed  much  if  not  all 
of  whatever  popularity  I  have  enjoyed ;  I  have  yet  felt  that  it 
would  be  in  the  delineation  of  very  different  scenes  and  the 
portraiture  of  very  different  emotions  that  I  should  reap  what 

I  would  reckon  as  a  real  success Years  have  imparted, 

and  time  has  but  confirmed  me  in  the  notion,  that  any  skill  I 
possess  lies  in  the  detection  of  character  and  the  unravelment 
of  that  tangled  skein  which  makes  up  human  motives." 

Lever,  as  he  got  older,  had  less  of  Lorrequer  and  more  of 
Kenny  Dodd  in  his  nature ;  and  exquisites  were  glad  to  cut 
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the  former.  Lorrequer  was  a  practical  joker  whose  invariable 
success  makes  us  laugh  while  we  enjoy  his  companionship,  but 
we  never  pity  the  fate  of  his  victims ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
chief  danger  of  familiarity  with  him.  "  When  a  clown  trips  up  a 
baker  in  the  street/'  says  Blackwood,  "  wheels  him  off  in  his  own 
barrow,  trundles  him  into  his  own  oven,  and  there  bakes  him 
alive,  the  fate  of  the  baker  excites  no  pity,  and  the  inhumanity  of 
his  persecutor  no  indignation.  And  when  Lorrequer  gratuitously 
details  to  a  perfectly  inoffensive  stranger  an  elaborate  false- 
hood, and  afterwards  shoots  the  man  he  has  insulted,  without 
the  least  consciousness  of  any  reason  why  he  should  fight  him 
at  all,  we  laugh  at  the  drollery  of  the  misdeed  described,  with- 
out for  a  moment  attributing  either  to  ourselves  or  the  author 
any  participation  in  the  immorality  of  the  conduct  which  causes 
our  merriment/'' 

The  laughter  is  good  for  us,  though  the  example  may  be 
questionable.  We  like  our  companions  ;  and  love  these  early 
etchings  of  heroes  with  long  legs  and  trousers  tightly  strapped 
over  the  neatest  of  Wellington  boots,  whose  life  is  full  of 
"  go."  And  then  what  exciting  falls  these  buoyant  beings 
get  !  Englishmen  supposed  that  the  skulls  of  Irish  dragoons 
were  as  thick  as  the  head  of  a  fossil  Elk — one  of  those  antlered 
ornaments  which  adorn  the  halls  of  Ireland — and  as  strong, 
too,  for  no  amount  of  punch  drunk  overnight  is  ever  found 
followed  by  headache. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  book  only  we  like 
such  society  :  out  of  it,  few  would  hardly  care  to  know  Mr. 
Lorrequer  or  even  Captain  O'Malley  ;  while,  in  the  later  novels, 
marked  by  ripeness  and  sobriety,  we  venerate  the  Knight  of 
Gwynne  and  respect  Kenny  Dodd. 

Perhaps  one  is  disposed  to  view  with  increased  interest 
his  earlier  heroes,  on  re-acquaintance  after  lapse  of  time, 
because  they  are  of  a  race  well-nigh  extinct.  The  Encumbered 
Estates  Bill  cleared  the  land  of  some  of  the  best  of  such 
rollicking  spendthrifts  and  dare-devils ;  and  competitive  ex- 
amination has  weeded  the  service  of  much  that  formerly 
nourished  in  rank  luxuriance.  They  whom  we  meet  now-a- 
days  at  dances  and  drawing-rooms  are  of  a  different  type — 
men  to  whom  we  feel  a  greater  confidence  in  introducing  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  Erin. 

The  earlier  novels  inspired  by  McGlashan  are  pervaded 
by  an  aroma  of  hot  punch.  Lever's  fellow-students  and 
colleagues  of  the  Burschen  Club  describe  him  as  most 
temperate.  To  what  influence,  then,  may  we  trace  the 
rollicking  tone  of  "  Lorrequer/ }  "  O'Malley/'  "  Hinton,"  and 
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"Burke"? — a  tone  dropped  from  the  day  that  an  English 
publisher  took  Lever  under  his  wing.  For  years  McGlashan 
had  been  his  mentor  from  chapter  to  chapter  of  every  story. 
And  the  pleasant  Scot  was  exactly  the  m;m  to  illustrate  and 
enjoy  the  jolly  habits  of  the^e  heroes,  of  whom  he  was  quite  as 
much  the  father  as  Lever  himself. 

George  Mason,  who  had  been  McGlashan's  school-fellow 
at  Edinburgh  and  his  boon  companion  in  Dublin,  while  bearing 
evidence  to  his  wisdom,  tells  of  his  powers  as  a  punch  drinker. 
Give  McGlashan  good  Islay  and  a  good  story,  and  he  remained 
quite  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment.  One  night  at  Mr.  Mason's 
house,  as  he  sat  before  a  strong  tire,  he  continued  uncon- 
scious of  the  literal  roasting  his  legs  were  undergoing;  though 
keenly  alive  next  day  to  the  surgical  treatment  then,  and 
long  after,  necessary.  Poor  McGlashan's  mind  was  usually 
so  overburthened  with  the  cares  of  business  that,  overnight, 
he  sought  to  forget  them  :  and  when  sipping  his  wine  wculd 
mutter,  "£200  on  to-morrow,  £300  on  Wednesday,  £85  on 
Thursday,"  and  so  on — in  reference  to  the  bills  then  coming 
due.  Lever,  in  impressing  on  him  the  necessity  of  prudence, 
details  a  story  which  he  had  heard  from  Lord  G.  Seymour,  who 
arraigned  an  old  butler  for  intemperance,  when  the  man,  not 
sober,  hiccoughed  and  said,  "  I  never  took  anything  to  hurt 
my  constitution."  It  was  overwork,  rather  than  drink,  of 
which  Lever  warned  the  publisher.  He  reminded  him  that, 
all  his  life  through,  he  had  done  the  actual  labour  of  half-a- 
dozen  good  heads  per  diem.  "  It  is  more  than  time  to  give 
yourself  fair  play,  and  enjoy  a  long  life  with  all  the  fruits  of 
your  honourable  industry  around  you."  Modesty,  the  hand- 
maid of  genius,  peeped  forth  prettily  in  this  advice.  He  added 
that  it  was  "not  all  disinterested  counsel.  To  you  I  look  fcr 
advice  and  aid  in  many  a  future  project.  Come  to  Florence, 
where  a  gossip  of  a  still  night  over  the  Arno  will  refresh  you 
more  than  solitary  rambling.-"  But  McGlashan  rejected  the 
final  counsel,  and  made  a  melancholy  tour,  alone,  from  inn  to 
inn ;  which  led  Lever  to  say  that  of  all  poor  fun  there  is 
nothing  poorer  than  being  obliged  to  do  host  and  say  welcome 
to  oneself. 

"  Glencore  "  was  hailed  by  demure  critics  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  exhibiting  a  difference  between  the  earlier 
books  and  it  as  wide  as  that  between  a  Tipperary  row  and 
a  feudal  tournament ;  but  if  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
author's  claim  to  a  permanent  reputation,  they  should  not 
regard  "  Glencore  "  as  his  highest  testimonial.  Billy  Traynor 
and  the  lady  diplomatist  were  careful  studies :  Lever  v.  Leiven 
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had  all  the  attraction  of  diamond  cut  diamond,  the  princess  of 
that  name  having  been  incisively  sketched  by  him  as  a  political 
intriguante. 

His  early  admirers  resisted  the  change.  They  thought 
that  it  was  like  playing  "  Hamlet "  with  the  same  company 
that  had  previously  performed  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
They  withheld  their  sympathies  from  the  more  grave  heroes 
whose  features  had  been  associated,  so  to  speak,  with  Tony 
Lumpkin  and  Hardcastle.  The  reading  world,  like  old  play- 
goers, enjoy  to  see  old  favourites  in  old  parts ;  and  they 
continued  to  protest  against  change.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
Mr.  Dicey  that  had  anybody  but  the  author  of  "  Jack  Hinton" 
written  the  "  Dodd  Family  "  or  "  Kilgobbin,"  he  would  have 
passed  at  once  to  a  rank  into  which  Lever  never  effected  a 
solid  entrance. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  "  Lorrequer  "  than  the  later 
works  of  his  manhood.  A  matured  judgment,  ripe  experience, 
and  height  of  aim  are  everywhere  as  apparent  in  the  later 
volumes  as  is  the  absence  of  ballast  in  the  first.  But  bright 
flags  and  swelling  sails  look  more  attractive  in  the  distance 
than  the  steady  ballast  lying  below.  It  was  by  levity  that 
Lever  rose  :  unlike  Lawyer  Keller,  who  complained  that  he 
sank  by  his  levity,  while  others  had  risen  by  their  gravity. 
Mr.  Chambers  had  declared  that  Lever's  fault  was  in  mistak- 
ing farce  for  wit.  We  know  that  the  broad  farce  of  modern 
theatres  proved  distasteful  to  him.  McGlashan,  who  had  in- 
spired his  earlier  books  with  this  tone,  died  in  lb56,  and 
thenceforth  came  a  change.  Previous  to  his  break-up,  Lever 
sought  to  warn  him  of  impending  danger.  "  I  wish  you  were 
with  me,  boating,  bathing,  and  basking  in  the  most  joyous  of 
the  Mediterranean  landscapes  ;  to  puff  your  weed  over  the 
dark  rocks  and  blue  waters  would  be  more  repose  to  a  tired 
head  than  all  the  drugs  and  devices  of  the  doctors.  1  promise 
to  give  you  lots  of  lobsters  and  Vino  D'Asti  if  you  come  :  there 
is  no  success  in  business  nor  even  in  life  that  is  not  too  dearly 
bought  by  the  exhaustion  of  overtaxed  strength.  I  own  that 
I  am  selfish  in  this  counsel,  for  I  fear  I  shall,  if  I  live,  want 
your  help  for  many  a  day  to  come.  No  man  ever  understood  me 
so  well  :  in  giving  yourself,  you  would  also  give  me,  fair  play." 

The  shrewd  publisher  and  clever  editor,  wise  in  his  treat- 
ment of  all  things  unless  himself,  disregarded  Lever's  hint, 
and  sought  pleasure  in  the  mode  which  hastened  the  death  of 
Burns  and  darkened  the  decline  of  Sheridan.  Lever's  medical 
skill  has  been  questioned  :  in  diagnosis  at  least  he  showed 
acumen.      Thirteen  years  before  the   smash   of  McGlashan's 
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mind  he  warned  him — but  in  a  pleasant  way — that  rest  had 
become  a  vital  necessity  to  his  brain.  In  1842  McGlashan 
went  to  London,  but  Lever  observed  he  seemed  more  intent 
on  work  than  recreation,  and  that  he  needed  repose  and  amuse- 
ment. This  he  urged  him  to  "take  without  fatigue — the 
advice  of  a  man  who  has  practised  both  physic  and  philander- 
ing for  many  years,  and  with  some  success  in  both  walks  !  " 
Subsequently  we  find  rest  and  recreation  again  prescribed  ; 
but  Lever  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  seeking  McGlashan's 
counsel  that  the  latter  attached  little  weight  to  advice  coming 
from  him.  McGlashan  continued  to  work  away,  and  by  every 
stroke  sapped  his  strength  the  deeper.  To  the  penalties  in 
store  for  him  he  rapidly  succumbed.  Disease  had  entered 
through  the  subtle  valves  of  the  intellect.*  In  his  last  letters 
Lever  diagnosed  further  mischief.  He  sorrowed  for  the  wreck 
of  one  of  the  acutest  intellects  and  warmest  hearts  he  had  ever 
known.  To  his  book-keeper,  Mr.  Wardlaw,  he  wrote,  begging 
to  be  given  "  in  all  confidence  some  exact  account  of  him, 
which  1  would  take  as  a  great  favour  and  a  great  consolation/' 
Lever  remembered  how  much  he  owed  to  the  shrewd  judg- 
ment of  McGlashan.  In  many  letters  still  preserved  is  appa- 
rent the  tact  with  which  he  dissuaded  Lever  from  writing  weak 
books  whereon  his  heart  had  been  set,  and  guiding  his  hand 
to  make  really  gcod  hits. 

McGlashan,  if  now  living,  would  express  equal  apprecia- 
tion of  Lever.  "  Mac  was  the  brightest  and  most  pleasant 
companion  I  ever  knew/''  writes  Charles  Grey;  "always 
joyous  and  good-natured.  Many  a  happy  evening  we  had 
together  at  his  house.  He  repeatedly  said  to  me,  '  I  have 
had  to  do  with  a  number  of  literary  men  in  my  time,  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  Ireland;  but  Charles  Lever  is  the  most 
perfect  gentleman  in  all  his  dealings  I  have  ever  met.''  w 

He  informed  McGlashan,  in  1855,  that  "the  climate  in 
Florence   is   delicious,   but   enervating    to  an   extent    beyond 

#  Of  McGlashan,  Canon  Hayman  writes  : — "  I  knew  him  well  and  esteemed 
him  highly.  He  was  the  real  editor  of  the  magazine  before  and  after  Lever's 
time,  and  as  a  non-contributing  director  he  discharged  editoiial  duties  with 
more  efficiency  than  if  he  were  a  writer.  The  last  letter  I  had  from  him  was 
addressed  to  me  at  the  Enplish  lakes,  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  There  was  a 
strange  tone  in  it  that  made  me  suspect  that  something  was  wrong  in  the 
cerebellum.  He  was  querulous  and  desponding.  This  was  just  the  beginning 
of  his  malady,  which  developed  itself  lapidly.  He  thought  he  was  a  bankrupt, 
"vv  bile  in  t.uth  his  credit  was  first-class. 

*'  Ireland  owes  more  to  this  Scot  than  is  generally  believed.  Had  McGlashan 
lived,  the  publishing  trade  of  Dublin  would  have  been  better  maintained.  He 
was  an  excellent  judge  cf  what  was  good  in  itself  and  what  would  not  fail  to 

Bfcll." 
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belief;  but,  if  my  physical  health  is  impaired,  my  spirits  and 
energy  are  strong.  If  I  live  till  next  year,  I  may  be  your  near 
neighbour,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  look  out  for  something 
which  might  serve  as  a  home  for  my  children  in  case  I  should 
be  carried  off."  But  the  death  of  his  old  adviser  deranged  this 
plan. 

The  proverb  "  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind"  was  negatived  in 
the  result  of  Lever's  removal  to  the  sunnier  clime  of  Italy. 
Book  after  book  appeared  in  which  the  scenes  were  laid  in 
Ireland,  every  page  glowing  with  Celtic  fire,  while  cosmo- 
politan in  their  philosophy.  In  sending  his  son  to  be  educated 
in  Ireland,  he  further  showed  fidelity  to  Fatherland. 

JSIew  plans  revolved  through  his  mind.  A  series  of  papers, 
he  thought,  beginning  tolerably  far  back,  called  " '  Historic 
Tableaux/  would  take.  Charles  V.  at  his  abdication ;  Luther 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms ;  John  Huss  in  the  Cathedral  of  Con- 
stance, etc."  Other  projects  of  his  (Oct.,  1854)  were  "  Stories 
of  the  Ruined  Houses  of  Ireland,"  and  in  June,  1855,  "The 
Battle  Fields  of  Europe." 

This  month  found  him  covered  once  more  with  rugs  and 
leeches,  and  "  warm-bathed  to  half  his  weight,  from  an  attack 
of  gout  in  the  stomach."  For  weeks  his  condition  was  so 
tottering  that  he  could  not  get  on  horseback.  The  magazine 
required  a  chapter  of  the  story  then  in  hand,  and  Lever's  in- 
competency to  supply  it  embittered  his  suffering,  "  and  even 
tormented  me  in  my  sleep."  Soon  after  he  announces  that 
two  insurances  of  his  were  coming  due,  and  requests  his 
publisher  to  send  sixty  pounds  to  meet  them ;  "  I  had  almost 
hoped  that  I  was  going  to  cheat  the  company,  and  give  them 
the  slip."  But  the  alarm  only  proved  what  Curran  called 
"  a  runaway  knock,"  and  he  was  ready  for  harness  once 
more. 

In  whist  with  Baron  Erlanger,  or  in  banter  with  his 
"  bairns,"  he  forgot  minor  worries.  "  What  I  know  of  Lever," 
writes  the  Baron  to  his  biographer,  "  all  those  know  who 
crossed  his  threshold.  He  was  the  kindest  of  hosts,  the  most 
reliable  of  friends.  Many  a  time  have  I  travelled  in  mid- 
summer night  to  his  charming  little  cottage  near  Florence. 
On  opening  the  gate  we  already  heard  his  gay  voice,  laughing 
and  talking.  Officially  we  came  to  play  whist.  You  know 
that  Lever  took  no  pride  in  his  pen.  He  loved  his  literary 
pursuits,  of  course,  but  no  panegyric  about  his  last  book  would 
have  given  him  as  much  satisfaction  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  superiority  at  whist.  He  loved  the  game  beyond  anything. 
To  us  the  cards  were,  I  confess,  a  mere  pretext.     It  was  not 
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one  of  those  dire  sittings  where  the  cards  are  dealt  gravely, 
and  every  point  scored  in  mournful  silence.  A  continuous  roar 
of  laughter  accompanied  the  game,  which  often  lasted  till  late 
into  the  night.  Every  mistake  gave  rise  to  a  new  anecdote  or 
some  droll  remark.  Indeed,  his  wit  and  humour  never  lacked 
for  a  moment  a  continuous  cross-fire  of  hon  mots,  unprepared 
and  spontaneous.  His  extraordinary  memory  always  astonished 
us,  and  showed  itself  remarkably  in  the  circumstance  that  he 
never  repeated  himself.  A  nice  supper  always  closed  our 
evening  :  he  gave  us  all  he  had,  and  you  know  he  was  not  a 
rich  man.  Each  time  we  came  away  more  deeply  impressed 
with  his  knowledge  of  life  and  human  nature,  and  with  his 
talent  for  looking  upon  the  bright  side  of  both.  When  we 
drove  home  to  our  hotel,  thousands  of  glow-worms  lightiug 
the  road  and  floating  about  our  carriage,  they  seemed  like  the 
flashes  from  his  grand  mind  dwelling  with  us  still.  Alas!  that 
he  should  have  gone  so  early.  Ireland  lost  in  him  one  of  her 
most  talented  sons,  and  all  those  who  knew  him,  the  most 
charming  of  companions." 

This  feeling  was  reciprocated.  Lever,  in  dedicating  a  later 
story  to  the  Baron,  said  :  "  Through  the  many  anxieties  which 
beset  me  while  I  was  writing  it,  your  name  was  constantly 
recurring,  and  always  with  some  act  of  kindness  or  some  proof 
of  affection." 

"The  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin"  now  appeared — a  thoroughly 
Irish  story,  tinged  by  the  sadness  of  his  ow^n  experiences 
when  ministering  to  the  sufferings  of  cholera  patients  in  Clare. 
The  Athenceum  declared  that  "  Lever  had  committed  his 
one  dull  novel  " — a  stroke  under  which  his  sensitive  nature 
winced. 

"Chateaubriand!  pourquoi  fuir  ta  patrie?"  wrote  Beranger. 
The  same  question  was  often  put  to  Lever,  who,  when  night- 
mare ceased,  had  fondly  wandered  in  dreams  to  Erin.  He 
found  it  hard  to  answer  the  question  until,  in  1858,  an  offer  of 
consular  employment  came.  This  nailed  him  to  the  post  and 
to  exile  for  life.  Nevertheless,  he  was  much  elated  on  receiv- 
ing his  commission  as  Vice- Consul  at  Spezzia,  the  new  Ports- 
mouth of  the  then  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  But,  like  its  uniform, 
all  was  not  gold  that  glittered. 

Contemporaneously  with  "Con  Cregan"  appeared  "The 
Dal  tons,"  the  original  conception  of  which  was  due  to  the 
impressions  produced  on  Lever's  mind,  as  he  tells  us,  by  "  the 
stories  of  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow  "  [Dwyer],  "  who  had 
entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  rose  to  rank  and  honours  in 
it."     Major  Dwyer  had  never  seen  "  The  Daltons,"  or  the  last 
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preface  to  it,  which  points  so  unmistakably  to  him,  until  the  pre- 
sent writer  drew  his  attention  to  both.  "  Perhaps  I  may  be  as 
in  the  preface  he  represents  me/'  he  replies.  "  As  to  the  story 
itself,  I  cannot  judge  until  I  have  read  it  ;  but  the  few  pages  I 
looked  into  contains  some  exaggeration  in  those  details 
which  are  introduced  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  vraisem- 
blance  to  the  narrative.  The  characters  are  real  living  men 
and  women,  but  they  are  clad  in  garments  such  as  are  only 
found  in  the  wardrobe  of  a  theatre,  and  surrounded  by 
accessories  of  a  truly  incomprehensible  and  anachronistic 
character. 

"  From  the  hour  I  was  introduced  to  him/'  continues  the 
genial  survivor,  "we  were  friends,  and  remained  so  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life.  His  uniform  kindness  to  me  was  certainly  not 
owing  to  my  having  ever  flattered  him  or  burned  incense  on 
his  altar.  So  far  from  it,  I  cften  pointed  out  to  him  trifling 
inaccuracies  and  incongruities  such  as  an  old  soldier  detects ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  likely  to  wound  an  author's  vanity,  I 
made  no  secret  of  my  never  having  read  one  half  his  novels, 
which  is  literally  true.  It  is  only  doing  fair  justice  to  his 
memory  to  say  that,  although  he  liked  to  be  admired,  and  was 
keenly  alive  both  to  praise  and  blame,  he  never  exacted  the 
one  from  his  friends,  nor  greatly  resented  the  other  in  captious 
critics,  for  enemy  he  scarce  had  one.'" 

Lever,  as  the  book  grew  beneath  his  hand,  gradually  relin- 
quished incidents  suggested  by  Dwyer's  career.  The  latter 
portion  of  "  The  Daltons  "  included  scenes  from  the  Italian 
campaign,  then  in  progress;  and  Lever's  pen  sped,  while  the 
earth  was  already  tremulous  under  the  march  of  mighty  squad- 
rons. He  regarded  the  army  of  that  day  as  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  had  bivouacked  round  the  fires  of 
WallensteiVs  camp  ;  and  old  associations  nerved  his  hand, 
while  the  early  martial  spirit  of  his  nature  once  more  asserted 
vitality. 

Lever  had  been  much  in  Lord  Methuen's  society  at 
Florence.  His  dedication  of  "The  Laltons  "  assures  "my 
dear  Methuen  "  that  "  a  real  person  introduced  in  the  book 
was  a  right  true-hearted  Englishman,  and  to  him  I  wish  to 
dedicate  it,  in  testimony  not  only  of  the  gratitude  which,  in 
common  with  all  his  countrymen  here,  1  feel  to  be  his  due,  but 
in  recognition  of  many  happy  hours  passed  in  his  society,  and 
the  honour  of  his  friendship.  The  personality  begins  and  ends 
with  this  dedication."" 

Lever's  novels  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  purely 
Celtic  and  the  more  cosmopolitan.     "The  Daltons"  belong 
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to  the  latter  division,  and  went  far  to  strengthen  our  author's 
reputation. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  do  well  anything,  however  small, 
one  must  give  one's  whole  thought  to  it.  That  Lever  should  be 
inditing  two  novels  together,  just  as  he  drove  "his  pair  of 
bloods'"  in  Derry,  shows  that  there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception.  "  The  Dodds "  and  "  Carew "  came  out  also 
simultaneously.  The  hail  of  adversity  fell  shortly  before  the 
publication  of  "  The  Daltons  '* ;  but  so  buoyant  was  his  nature, 
that  his  heart  remained  unchilled.  Just  before  his  death  he 
wrote  a  new  preface  to  it,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
throwing  back  his  mind's  eye  to  the  period  he  saw  only  the 
sunlit  spots. 

"  It  was  no  labour  to  me  to  sit  at  my  desk  the  hour-and- 
half  which  sufficed  to  carry  on  my  story.  The  incidents  I 
wanted  occurred  to  me  without  an  effort;  and  the  characters 
amused  me — I  am  afraid  to  own  how  much.  Certain  expe- 
riences of  my  own  had  taught  me  how  much  of  actual  tragedy 
is  mingled  with  the  genteel  comedy  of  life,  and  that  things  of 
terrific  meaning  are  continually  occurring  through  that  well- 
bred  world,  whose  chief  functions  might  seem  pleasure  and 
enjoyment.  I  tried  to  adapt  this  experience  to  the  scenes 
before  me,  and  to  show  that  amid  all  the  frivolities  of  fashion 
there  are  mingled  the  passions  which  exhaust  themselves  in 
crime.  Although  no  longer  a  young  man,  I  had  not  yet  felt 
one  touch  of  age,  nor  knew  myself  other  than  I  was  at 
five-and-twenty ;  and  it  was  in  this  conscious  buoyancy  of 
temperament,  joined  to  a  shrewder  knowledge  of  life — that 
imparted  to  me  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in  society  lor  which  I  have 
no  word  but  ecstacy. 

"  The  unceasing  business  of  life  went  on  before  me  like  a 
play  in  which,  if  occasionally  puzzled  by  the  plot,  I  could 
always  anticipate  the  denouement  by  my  reading  of  the  actors. 
Such  a  theatre  was  Florence  in  these  old  Grand  Ducal  times — 
times  which,  whatever  the  political  shortcomings,  were  sur- 
rounded with  a  charm  of  existence  words  cannot  picture.  If 
it  were  an  obligation  on  me  to  relive  any  portion  of  my  life,  I 
should  select  this  part,  even  in  preference  to  earlier  youth  and 
more  hopeful  ambition.  Neither  is  the  choice  or  the  necessity 
before  me,  and  I  am  satisfied  to  recall  the  recollection  with 
gratitude,  and  declare  that  it  was  a  most  happy  time  and 
meminisse  juvat.3' 

To  its  occasional  "ecstacy"  the  visits  of  Thackeray  not 
a  little  contributed.  "He  was  repeatedly  with  Lever  at 
Florence,"   writes  Dwyer,  "and  both,  as  they  came  to  know 
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eacli  other  better,  and  after  Thackeray's  fame  had  been 
established,  became  warm  and  genuine  friends.  Lever  had 
less  jealousy  of  others'  success  than  most  men,  and  not  a 
particle  of  envy  in  his  nature.  If  there  was  any  writer 
towards  whom  he  felt  otherwise  than  cordially,  it  was  Dickens, 
and  this  only  because  iujudicious  partisans  and  so-called 
friends  had  pitted  the  two  men  against  each  other  at  the  out- 
set of  their  careers.*  I  met  Thackeray  at  Vienna,  and  found 
him  much  more  refined  and  tender  than  he  had  appeared  at 
Templeogue.  He  had  been  to  Florence,  when  he  spoke  of 
pleasant  hours  passed  with  Lever.  At  that  time  the  political 
reaction  which  followed  the  great  upheaval  of  184-8  was  at  its 
height,  Italy  was  once  more  under  the  yoke,  and  representative 
government  had  been,  after  a  short  trial,  put  an  end  to  in 
Hungary,  as  in  Austria  generally.  All  this  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  Thackeray,  and  he  was  sore  on  the  subject. 
Lever,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  much  of  the  Italian  revolu- 
tionary movement,  did  not  regret  what  had  happened,  and 
had  not  concealed  his  satisfaction.  These  two  men  were,  to 
a  certain  extent,  political  agents ;  Lever  naturally  so,  as  being 
Yice-Consul  at  Spezzia,  whilst  Thackeray,  as  he  told  me  himself, 
came  to  Vienna  to  see  how  things  stood,  and  possibly  to  write 
something  on  the  subject. 

"  Thackeray  enjoyed  Continental  life  much ;  he  said  to  me 
more  than  once  that  Lever's  existence  was  very  enviable,  from 
his  official  position  and  his  opportunities  of  seeing  a  great 
variety  of  national  people  and  tongues  all  blended  together 
at  such  a  lovely  place  and  in  so  charming  a  climate  as  that 
of  Florence.  He  spoke  so  decidedly  of  the  desag  re  merits  of 
London  in  this  respect;,  that  Lever  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  follow  his  example  ?  He  answered  :  '  I 
am  as  completely  tied  to  London  as  a  street-sweeper  to  his 
crossing,  and  can  as  little  afford  to  give  it  up,  although  I  long 
for  rest/ 

"  Lever  yearned  still  more  ardently  for  London  and  its 
life.  In  1865  he  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  he  had  made  a 
great  mistake  in  leaving  England  and  going  to  live  abroad. 
I  doubt  that  he  would  have  lived  so  long  and  so  happily,  or 

*  They  finally  became  warm  friends.  In  "  O'Duwd,"  Lever  says  that 
"  Dickens  has  given  to  our  literature  a  racy  vigour  and  a  freshness  which  only 
genius  can  give,"  and  that  he  is  "  the  greatest  imaginative  writer,  unquestion- 
ably, since  Shakespeare.  With  him  we  encounter  no  repetitions  :  all  is  varied, 
novel,  and  interesting  as  nature  herself."  The  Dedicatory  Letter  prefixed  to 
"  The  Barringtons,"  says  : — "  My  dear  Dickens, — Among  the  thousands  who 
read  and  reread  your  writings,  you  have  not  one  who  more  warmly  admires 
your  genius  than  myself  ;  and  to  say  this  in  confidence  to  the  world,  I  dedicate 
to  vou  this  8tor>.M 
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written  so  well,  if  he  had  been  '  tied  to  his  London  crossing ' ; 
in  fact,  he  would  never  have  held  out,  for  he  dearly  loved 
change. 

"  Lever,  in  his  correspondence  with  publishers,  is  found 
entirely  subordinating  his  own  views  and  leanings  to  those  of 
the  public.  This  serves  to  explain  why  he  would  not  under- 
take to  write  a  three  vol.  novel,  as  Bentley  desired.  His  plan 
was  to  modify  as  he  went  along,  not  the  plot,  for  he  scarcely 
had  one,  but  his  characters  and  the  degree  of  prominence 
assigned  to  each  so  as  to  suit  the  public  taste,  for  which  method 
the  serial  form  of  publication  alone  affords  opportunities." 

He  said  that  the  writers  of  serial  stories  understood  at  least 
one  requirement  of  their  trade — they  do  not  give  too  much  at 
a  time  ;  and  in  so  far  they  resemble  the  heads  of  the  profession, 
the  old  Eastern  story-tellers,  who  only  told  the  caliph  each 
evening  enough  to  set  him  asleep.  He  also  recognized  as  an 
advantage  that  they  cannot  cram  into  their  limited  space  any 
of  those  long-winded  descriptions,  especially  of  scenery,  which 
the  three-volume  men  are  prone  to  inflict ;  neither  have  they 
so  much  of  the  page  open  to  emotional  expatiation.  They  are 
bound  by  their  very  limits  to  be  more  sharp,  short,  and 
decisive ;  moreover,  the  reader  is  not  bound  to  them  beyond 
the  monthly  part  before  him.  "  It  is  like  a  shilling  stage,  and 
if  you  dislike  the  conveyance,  or  feel  tired  of  the  company,  you 
can  get  out  and  walk  home."  For  all  these  reasons  he  inclined 
to  the  serial.  Lever,  from  his  prolonged  companionship  with 
James,  seems  to  have  been  let  into  the  secret  of  his  mode  of 
working.  He  declared  that  all  the  three-volume  man  ever 
thought  of  was  his  wind-up.  "  For  the  grand  finish  alone  he 
cares ;  his  heart,  like  the  Irish  postillions,  is  fixed  on  keeping 
a  ( trot  for  the  town/  no  matter  how  he  stumbled  and  stag- 
gered during  the  stage,  so  that  he  comes  up  to  the  door  at  last 
with  whip  cracking  and  the  jaded  team  spirited  up  to  a  lively 
tramp/''  Lever's  letters  show  that  it  was  the  "  wind-up  M  he 
always  found  mo^t  difficult. 

All  criticisms  on  his  monthly  parts  he  liked  to  see.  Less 
thin-skinned  than  of  yore,  he  asked  his  friends  to  send  him 
every  sort  of  notice.  "  Praise  and  blame  come  diluted  by  dis- 
tance, less  cloying  if  sweet — less  acid  if  sour — but  in  either 
case  more  profitable."  To  his  publishers,  he  said  that  there  was 
nothing  he  disliked  more  than  to  be  asked  to  fill  up  the  tail- 
pieces of  numbers  ;  it  was  as  hard  as  to  clear  off  the  bottom  of 
decanters. 

From  revision,  too,  he  continued  to  recoil.  In  1858  he  said 
that  he  wished  he  could  as    easily  apologize  for  faults  as  he 
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could  detect  and  deplore  tliem ;  but,  like  the  failing  in 
one's  nature,  they  are  often  difficult  to  correct  even  when 
acknowledged. 

A  suggestion  haviug  been  thrown  out  that  one  of  his 
stories,  as  it  verged  towards  the  "  finis,"  might  be  extended 
with  effect,  he  replied:  "  Having  put  the  characters  to  bed, 
I  have  no  heart  to  waken  them  up  again  for  the  sake  of 
shaking  the  feathers  and  arranging  the  pillows  more  comfort- 
ably ;  "  and  then,  breaking  the  figure,  added  that  he  had  the 
bones  of  a  better  book  in  the  chamber  of  his  head,  but  when 
his  skeleton  would  clothe  with  flesh  was  more  than  he  could 
say. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

♦'Davenport  Dunn" — •'One  of  Them" — "Gtrall  Fitzgerald" — Sienna — 
Lever  and  his  daughter  capsized  in  the  Bay — Narrow  escape — Garibaldi 
visits  him  for  a  political  end — Hurls  a  rude  ftllow  into  a  reservoir — Action 

taken  against  Lever  by  a  Tuscan — Stinging  retoit  to^  Sir  H.   E . — 

A  gossiping  neighbourhood. 

The  year  1859  introduced  "  Davenport  Dunn,  the  Man  of  our 
Day.-"  This  book  effectively  utilized  some  leading  incidents  in 
the  life  of  John  Sadleir,  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who,  after 
a  wonderful  career,  committed  suicide  on  Hampstead  Heath. 
The  Athenceum  pronounced  it  Lever's  "  best  book,  one  suffi- 
ciently full  of  stir  to  satisfy  a  schoolboy's  love  for  adventure, 
yet  strong  enough  in  portrait-painting  to  attract  graver  men.'" 

He  interspersed  his  story  with  much  pleasant  matter.  To 
his  publisher  he  said  that  the  light  horse  of  literature  fought 
best  as  skirmishers,  and  displayed  any  little  brilliancy  they 
possessed  when  acting  independently  of  discipline. 

In  this  book  a  character  was  introduced  which  Mr.  Carew 
O'Dwyer,  formerly  M.P.  for  Drogheda,  imagined  was  himself, 
and,  addressing  the  present  writer  at  the  time,  says,  "  I  know 
of  no  remedy  for  this  sort  of  thing,  unless  the  good  old  Irish 
one  of  the  horsewhip. "  But  O'Dwyer's  bark  was  worse  than 
his  bite.  In  "  Davenport  Dunn"  is  found  Grog  Davis,  whose 
strength  of  character  is  ingeniously  reproduced  to  a  better 
purpose  in  his  high-hearted  daughter — a  strength  so  skilfully 
contrasted  with  the  weak  frivolity  of  the  young  aristocrat,  their 
associate. 

Lever's  official  labours  at  Spezzia  were  not  proportioned  to 
the  width  of  its  waters.  He  had  little  else  to  do  than  boat  and 
bask  on  its  beautiful  Bay.  He  described  it  as  capable  of  con- 
taining all  the  harbours  of  France  and  England,  and  have 
room  for  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  besides.  Some  miles  in  depth, 
and  in  width  about  three,  it  is  fissured  on  every  side  by  minia- 
ture bays,  with  deep  water  everywhere,  and  not  a  sunk  rock 
or  a  bar  throughout  the  whole  extent. 

Here,  in  his  pretty  cottage,  Marola,  he  wrote  "  One  of 
Them,"  published  in  1861.  After  describing  his  Dispensary 
at  Portstewart,  the  reader  is  brought  to  Florence,,  where  a 
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good  glimpse  of  diplomatic  life  is  obtained.  This  book  was 
partly  autobiographic,  and  we  get  a  full  account  even  of  the 
gout  that  had  plagued  him. 

Mr.  Labouchere  asked  him  to  name  whichever  of  his  novels 
he  deemed  best  suited  for  the  stage.  Lever  replied  that  if  a 
sensation  drama  were  required,  he  thought  "  One  of  Them  " 
a  good  subject,  but  that  "  Kilgobbin"  would  be  the  best  for 
dialogue.  He  also  thought  that  "  O'Donoghue"  might,  from 
its  stirring  incident,  have  a  good  chance  of  success. 

The  Irish  serial  for  which  Lever  wrote  passed,  after 
McGlashan's  death,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Digby  Starkey  and 
Mr.  Cheyne  Brady.  Overtures  were  made  to  resume  his  old  con- 
nection, and  the  serial  story  of  "  Gerald  Fitzgerald/'  the  name 
of  a  college  chum,  was  the  result.  The  story  made  no  material 
addition  to  his  fame,  and  is  the  only  one  of  Lever's  which, 
seems  never  to  have  been  reprinted. 

"At  Sienna/'  observes  Robert  Maunsell,  "  I  called  upon 
Lever.  He  was  all  animation  ;  but  Mrs.  Lever,  then  in  the 
decline  of  life,  seemed  delicate  and  languid  :  always  reclining  on 
the  sofa,  and  dressed  effectively,  sometimes  in  a  white  morning- 
gown,  richly  brocaded.  Lever  at  this  time  was  so  corpulent  that, 
when  seated,  his  legs  seemed  hidden.  But  he  could  swim  well ; 
and,  indeed,  sometimes  seemed  amphibious  ;  he  and  all  his  family 
being  constantly  in  or  on  the  water.*  Having  been  capsized 
in  the  middle  of  the  Bay,  they  swam  gallantly  to  shore  with 
their  clothes  on ;  f  they  had  a  mile  to  swim,  which  was  indeed  no 
trouble  to  them.  They  could  rest  on  the  water  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  making  an  effort  to  swim.  He  had  little  society 
and  less  conversation  in  Spezzia ;  but  he  made  up  in  whist  for 
that  taciturnity  called  in  Ireland  '  Whisht  !  '  " 

Mr.  Maunsell  notices  lightly  a  mishap  which  bad  well-nigh 
proved  fatal.  Lever  and  his  daughter  had  nearly  lost  their  lives 
by  the  capsizing  of  their  boat  in  the  very  place  where  Shelley 
was  drowned  more  than  forty  years  before.  Mr.  Maunsell 
says  that  they  swam  a  mile  to  shore ;  the  journals  of  the  day, 
and  magazine  memoirs,  state  that  the  distance  they  had  to 
swim  for  their  lives  exceeded  three  miles.  For  these 
exaggerations,  Lever  had  no  one  but  himself  to  blame.  In 
describing  adventures,  he  unconsciously  embellished.  Of  this 
we  have  proof  in  a  letter  of  William  Hartpole  Lecky,  too  racy 
to  omit.     "  I  well  remember  how  a  large  tableful   of  Italian 

*  Lever  himself  writes : — "  I  apportioned  out  my  whole  day,  from  my  first 
morning  swim,  ere  the  sea  grew  hot  and  fiery,  to  my  last  row  at  night,  w  Jen 
the  land-breeze  came  through  the  orange  groves."^ 

f  Lever  and  his  daughters  alwajs  wore  swimming  costumes. 
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naval  officers  were  electrified  by  his  conversation,  and 
especially  by  the  tire  and  vividness  with  which  he  told  a  story, 
which  I  afterwards  found  in  one  of  his  books,  of  how  he,  his 
daughter,  and  his  poodle  dog  were  one  day  upset  in  the  Gulf, 
and  how  they  swam ;  Miss  Lever  carrying  the  dog  on  her 
back.  When  Lever  left  the  table  I  was  greatly  amused  by 
the  exclamation  of  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  known  him  of 
old.  (  What  a  wonderful  man  that  is  !  I  have  heard  that 
anecdote  again  and  again  ;  but  it  seems  always  fresh — there 
are  always  new  incidents/  " 

Now  for  the  unvarnished  version.  From  the  letters 
written  to  Ireland,  chiefly  by  his  daughter,  and  addressed  to 
different  members  of  the  family,  it  would  appear  that  the 
accident  originated  in  an  attempt  of  Miss  Lever  to  rescue  her 
dog,  which  had  swum  too  far  from  the  boat.  The  boat  cap- 
sized where  the  water  was  of  great  depth,  and  the  crew  were 
cast  on  its  expanse.  Father  and  daughter  grasped  oars,  and 
thus  kept  themselves  afloat  until  aid  at  last  arrived.  They 
were  a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  younger  daughter  of  Lever's 
saw  the  accident  from  her  window.  With  great  presence  of 
mind,  she  refrained  from  alarming  her  mother;  but,  quietly 
gliding  to  the  quay,  sent  out  a  boat  to  the  relief  of 
those  so  justly  dear  to  her.  Equal  nonchalance  was  shown  by 
Miss  Lever  in  her  perilous  position.  During  the  interval,  she 
amused  herself  by  keeping  her  lap-dog's  paws  on  the  oar 
next  her  own.  Fortunately,  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  their  own 
minds.  Miss  Lever  remarked  that  an  attack  of  acute 
neuralgia,  from  which  she  had  long  suffered,  was  completely 
cured,  either  by  the  prolonged  immersion,  or  by  the  shock 
operating  on  her  nervous  system.  As  to  Lever  himself,  he 
referred  to  the  accident  laughingly,  and  once  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  no  man  would  ever  wish  to  be  rescued  from  drowning, 
if  he  only  knew  the  tortures  that  awaited  him  from  "the 
Humane  Society " — the  description  of  which  makes  the 
garotte  seem  a  mild  anodyne  in  comparison  ! 

False  reports  of  his  death  found  circulation  this  year;  and 
he  was  killed  by  editors  with  as  little  compunction  as  he 
himself  extinguished  ideal  heroes.  This  he  noticed  to  one  of 
the  assassinating-pressmen,  and  asked  him  to  make  the 
amende  by  giving  the  "  Barringtons "  a  "  shove  over  the 
stile."  "  I  believe  the  story  is  not  bad,  at  least  not  worse 
than  most  of  the  same  sort  which  goes  down  with  the  public. 
As  my  critics  were  wont  to  blackguard  me  for  over-writing, 
let  me  have  the  (supposed)  advantage  to  be  derived  from  its 
being  a  full  twelvemonth  since  the  world  has  heard  of  me, 
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except  as  having  died  at  Spezzia  last  April."  In  the  "  Bar- 
ringtons,"  Lever  pourtrays  his  own  son  and  his  career ;  but  in 
an  irregular  way,  confusing  the  chronology,  and  intermingling 
impossibilities  with  actual  occurrences.  This  story  he  inscribed 
to  one  who  had  just  proved  himself  a  formidable  rival,  Joseph 
Sheridan  Lefanu. 

"It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  affair  in  Ireland,"  writes 
Major  Dwyer,  "that  Garibaldi  breakfasted  with  Lever  at 
Spezzia,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  affair  may  not  have  been 
done  in  concert  with  the  British  Minister  at  Florence.  Gari- 
baldi had  been  writing  strong  letters  of  sympathy  with  the 
Fenians,  and  Lever  explained  to  him  very  clearly  at  breakfast 
that  if  he  continued  to  do  so  he  would  destroy  all  sympathy 
the  English  might  have  for  him  and  his  further  plans  for  Italy. 
From  that  date  there  was  no  further  mention  made  of  Gari- 
baldi's name  in  connection  with  Fenianism.  Lever  told  me 
that  Garibaldi  was  very  much  astonished  at  what  he  explained 
to  him  about  Ireland,  and  Lever  finished  by  saying  that  he 
never  could  comprehend  how  a  man  seemingly  so  ignorant 
and  childish  as  Garibaldi  could  come  to  have  such  vast 
influence,  and  do  so  much.  Many  others  have  since  arrived  at 
a  similar  conclusion." 

Lever's  intercourse  with  Garibaldi  led  to  an  impression 
that  he  had  become  a  Eevolutionist,  and  news  of  his  adhesion 
soon  reached  Ireland.  An  "  O'Dowd "  paper,  however, 
explained:  "As  for  myself,  don't  be  shocked,  but  I  do  like 
doubtful  company;  that  is,  I  am  immensely  interested  by  all 
that  class  of  people  which  the  world  calls  adventurers,  whether 
the  same  be  railroad  speculators,  fortune-hunters,  discoverers 
of  inexhaustible  mines,  or  Garibaldians." 

Lever,  like  O'Lynn,  the  song  of  whose  adventures  Harry 
Innes  says  he  wrote,  found  it  (i  pleasant  and  cool "  to  wear  a 
linen  suit  during  the  warmer  months  in  Italy.  Thus  clad, 
while  a  book  lay  open  upon  his  knee,  he  fell  asleep  in  a 
chair  at  the  public  baths  at  Spezzia.  An  English  footman 
entering,  and  mistaking  Lever  for  an  attendant,  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  and  called  for  a  bath.  "  There,"  exclaimed 
Lever,  grasping  the  man  of  "  calves,"  and  hurling  him,  plush 
and  all,  into  the  reservoir. 

The  English   consul   could   do  what  he  pleased   with   an 

English   lackey;  and  no  trouble  followed,  as   in  the  case   of 

the   Tuscan  tailor,   later    on.     This  incident,   or  one    akin  to 

it,  will  be  foand  depicted  by  "  Phiz  "  in  "  The  Daltons,"  and 

described  as  "  a  hydropathic  remedy."* 

*  Florence,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  211,  v.  2. 
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Men  who  addressed  Lever  in  mistake,  made  excuse  by 
saying  that  his  odd  dress  deceived  them ;  but  he  replied,  that 
like  some  of  his  own  stories,  one  ought  not  to  judge  the  book 
by  the  cover.  He  always  fancied  that  he  thought  and  wrote 
with  more  freedom  in  a  neglige  dress  than  if  braced  up  in  the 
stiffer  style  of  Poole.  '''Costume/'  he  used  to  say,  "has 
great  influence  over  people's  acts :  the  man  in  his  shooting- 
jacket  will  give  way  to  impulsive  outbursts  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  yielding  to  in  his  white  cravat  moments.'-' 

The  Spezzia  folk  supposed  that  Lever  was  asleep,  not  only 
on  the  occasion  just  described,  but  at  other  times,  when  he 
presented  an  aspect  of  luxurious  somnolency.  Like  Palmer- 
ston  and  Beaconsfield,  however,  he  was  wide  awake  all  the 
while.  He  took  no  shame  to  himself  that  he  could  not  work 
beneath  an  Italian  sun,  and  he  resigned  his  whole  being  to  a 
voluptuous  indolence,  as  though  obeying  an  ordinance  of 
nature.  "I  reflect  much,  but  1  do  so  always  with  my  eyes 
closed,  and  a  pillow  under  my  head;  and  with  such  a 
semblance  of  perfect  repose  that  calumnious  people  have  said 
I  was  asleep.  And  really  there  is  in  the  hot  basking  noon  of 
Italy,  while  the  ear  rings  with  the  cicala,  and  the  very 
atmosphere  glitters,  a  something  of  intense  enjoyment,  as 
though  it  were  a  world  made  for  pure  delight,  for  all  that  can 
steep  the  senses  in  rich  enjoyment,  and  draw  over  the  mind  a 
-dreamy  rapture,  the  seventh  heaven  of  ecstatic  fancy." 

Maturin  used  to  wear  a  red  wafer  on  his  forehead  when 
engaged  in  creative  thought,  to  let  his  household  know 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  A  similar  understanding 
once  existed  in  Lever's  family.  "  These  hours  of  reflection," 
he  tells  us  in  1865,  "  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  forenoon,  and 
of  the  time  between  an  early  dinner  and  sunset.  They  are 
periods  of  great  enjoyment;  they  once  were  even  more  so, 
when  an  opinion  prevailed  that  it  would  be  little  short  of 
sacrilege  to  disturb  me,  such  being  the  creative  hours  of  my 
active  intelligence.  The  faith  has  long  since  changed  for  a 
less  reverent  version  of  my  labours,  and  people  are  less 
scrupulous  about  interruption.  Long  habit,  however,  stands 
my  part,  and  I  can  return  to  my  broken  reflections  at  any 
moment,  and  follow  out  their  course  as  pleasantly  and  as 
profitably  as  before." 

He  lay  in  one  of  these  intellectual  swoons,  after  a  long 
swim,  with  a  faint  sea  breeze  stealing  gently  into  the  room 
through  the  closed  jalousies,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  boom 
of  cannon  from  the  English  fleet  as  it  entered  the  bay.  He 
gives  o  long  account  of  his  intercourse  with  the   officers  and 
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their  brawny  men — how  he  dined  with  them,  beat  fchem  at  whist, 
and  fed  them  in  return.  He  met  the  officers  at  picnics  and 
balls,  and  was  amused  to  see  them  going-  at  the  Lancers  "  as 
if  they  were  boarding  a  Frenchman.""  He  associated  with 
them  in  their  flirtations,  and  welcomed  them  to  the  land  of  moon- 
light and  Shelley.  When  on  a  short  cruise  in  one  of  the  ships 
a  sham  light  at  midnight  was  got  up  for  his  entertainment,  of 
which  he  gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to  John  Lever,  the  only 
thing  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  nautical  life.  "  Lever  learned 
that  an  officer  of  the  fleet  hailed  from  Kilkenny.  He  was 
immediately  hunted  up,  and  became  for  some  days  an  inmate 
of  his  house,  and  passed  a  time  that,  long  after,  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bright  spot  on  memory's  waste."  Lever  calls  the  officers 
generous  fellows,  with  whom  he  lived  lately  so  happily,  "  drank 
to  them  all  health  and  prosperity,"  and  when  the  hour  for 
separation  came,  it  was  effected  not  without  a  sigh. 

The  locality  in  which  he  lived  was  given  to  gossip.  "  There 
is  not  one  of  them,"  he  said,  "  who  would  not  rather  find  out 
how  Mrs.  Rigges  got  that  bonnet  with  the  fall  of  real  lace — 
'  Valenciennes,  my  dear  ! ' — than  know  how  Prussia  jockeyed 
Austria  out  of  Holstein."  This  sort  of  thing  annoyed  him  at 
first,  but  ere  long  he  was  wise  enough  to  seek  honey  from  these 
sources  of  stings.  "  I  live  in  a  small  neighbourhood,  a  circle 
so  limited  that  each  of  us  knows  perfectly  every  circumstance 
of  the  other — his  means,  his  tastes,  his  joys,  troubles,  and 
creditors."  And  again : — "  We  all  live  with  such  accurate 
information  about  each  other,  that  disguise  or  concealment  would 
be  the  most  miserable  of  all  failures ;  and  this  same  openness 
is  more  effectual  in  the  suppression  of  many  little  affectations 
and  snobberies  than  a  regime  of  the  most  perfect  good  taste 
and  good  manners. ,J  He  said  that  he  could  no  more  dare  to 
"  give  sixpence  more  for  the  turbot  in  the  market  than  my 
neighbour  has  offered,  than  I  could  make  love  to  the  wife  of 
his  bosom ;  for  I  know  that  the  fishmonger  must  come  down 
to  his  price,  and  it  would  be  perfidy  in  me  to  enhance  it." 
Philosophic  consolation  was  drawn  from  these  and  other 
reflections,  and  he  finally  decided  that  such  customs  proved  a 
death-blow  to  pretension  and  rivalry. 

But  for  the  sameness  in  his  life,  more  incident  would  mark 
his  books.  How  his  brain  continued,  without  adequate  fuel,  to 
work  so  well,  is  a  marvel.  ' '  The  military,"  with  whom  in  early 
life  he  mixed,  fed  "  Lorrequer,"  "  O'Malley,"  "  Jack  Hinton/' 
and  "  Tom  Burke."  His  dry  diplomatic  life  abroad  would  seem 
to  afford  few  points  of  nutrition  for  novels,  and  yet,  instead  of 
the  attractive  adventures  of  a  subaltern  as  of  yore,  we  find  him 
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turning  to  good  account  the  proceedings  of  a  private  secretary 
or  an  attache  of  the  "  F.  0."  One  day  a  sensational  incident 
well-nigh,  cut  short  his  own  consular  career.  "  The  Vice- 
Consulship  at  Spezzia,"  writes  Dwyer,  "  was  created  for  Lever 
by  a  Tory  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  there  was  really 
nothing  for  him  to  do  at  Spezzia,  he  contrived  to  live  at 
Florence.     A   Whig   Ministry   soon  after    came   into   power, 

Lord  R being  Foreign  Secretary.     Lord  R 's  first  step 

was  to  take  away  Sir  J.  H from  Turin    and   the   minor 

Italian  courts  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  to  send  out  in 

his  place  his  own  brother-in-law,  Sir  H.  E .     H 's  first 

move  was  to  haul  up  Lever  for  not  residing  at  Spezzia ;  on 
which  occasion  he  threw  it  in  Lever's  teeth  that  the  Vice- 
Consulship  was  a  job  got  up  for  Lever's  benefit ;  to  which  he 
replied  'that  at  least  he  did  not  owe  it  to  his  brother-in-law/ 
or  something  awfully  cheeky  to  that  effect.  Lever  was  very 
near  losing  the  post;  and  afterwards,  when  Lord  Stanley,  now 
Derby,  came  to  the  Foreign  Office,  he  transferred  Lever  to  the 
Consulship  at  Trieste." 

A  personage  alluded  to  by  Dwyer  as  holding  a  high 
diplomatic  post,  which  he  got  through  influential  relatives, 
said  to  Lever  in  presence  of  several  persons,  "  Your  appoint- 
ment seems  a  sinecure.  How  can  you  be  Consul  at  Spezzia, 
and  live  entirely  at  Florence  ?  You  got  it,  I  suppose,  in 
recognition  of  your  novels  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir/'  replied  Lever,  "  I 
got  it  in  compliment  to  my  a/ftiecedents ;  you  got  yours  in 
compliment  to  your  aunts." 

His  diplomatic  employment  brought  him  into  frequent 
intercourse  with  Foreign  Office  swells,  whom  he  constantly 
photographs  in  his  later  books,  from  Sir  Horace  Upton 
in  "  Glencore,"  to  Sir  Shally  Doubleton  in  "A  Day's 
Ride." 

Exaggerated  impressions  exist  as  to  the  amount  of  Lever's 
salary  at  Spezzia.  One  essayist  describes  it  as  "  £800  a  year 
for  doing  nothing."  A  letter  from  Lord  Derby,  dated  "  Foreign 
Office,  February  1st,  1877,"  states  : — "  Mr.  Charles  Lever  held 
the  appointment  of  Vice- Consul  at  Spezzia,  in  the  consular 
district  of  Genoa,  with  a  salary  of  £250  a  year,  from  Novem- 
ber 26,  1858,  until  February  13,  1867,  when  that  post  was 
abolished.  He  was  then  promoted  to  be  H.  M.'s  Consul  at 
Trieste  [March  2,  1867],  with  a  salary  of  £500  a  year,  and  an 
allowance  of  £100  for  office  expenses,  which  post  he  held  until 
his  death,  June  J,  1872." 

His  bluff  outspoken  nature  made  Lever  not  the  best  of 
diplomatists.      "There  was  a   terrace  in  front  of  the  house, 
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reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  One  day  a  tailor  from  the  city 
waited  on  Lever  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  terrace,  with  his  bill 
for  clothes  supplied.  The  charges  appeared  unconscionable. 
Lever  remonstrated,  the  tailor  insisted.  The  remonstrant  grew 
angry,  and  gesticulated  with  vehemence.  Sartor,  in  a  fright, 
retreated  backwards,  fearing  personal  violence,  till  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  terrace  and  tumbled  over.  A  summons  to 
Lever  to  appear  before  the  Court  at  Florence  was  the  result. 
The  tailor  swore  that  he  fell  and  was  hurt  in  trying  to  escape 
assault.  Such  an  idea  never  entered  Lever's  head,  though 
he  admitted  that  the  man  went  backwards  and  fell.  The 
Court  asked  how  he  could  account  for  the  man's  fright  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  stated.  '  On  two  grounds — the  man 
is  a  Tuscan  and  a  tailor ; '  an  excellent  speech  in  aggravation 
of  damages,  as  he  found  to  his  cost." 

If  Lever  after  this  became  the  terror  of  tailors  and  Tuscans, 
he  continued  the  delight  of  Anglo-Florentines,  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning. 

Time  was  when  his  adventurous  spirit  found  strong  excite- 
ment, but  now  all  had  changed.  The  Consul  consoled  himself 
by  the  thought  that  "if  in  the  world  of  well-bred  life  the 
incidents  and  events  were  fewer  because  the  friction  is  less 
than  in  the  classes  where  vicissitudes  are  more  frequent,  the 
play  of  passion,  the  moods  of  temper,  and  the  changeful 
vanities  of  nature  are  often  very  strongly  developed,  shadowed 
and  screened  though  they  be  by  the  polished  conventionalities 
of  society.  To  trace  and  mark  these  has  long  been  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  my  life." 

Without  cards,  however,  he  could  never  have  got  on. 
He  was  provoked  to  find  whist  on  the  decline,  and  that  a 
languid  apathy  seemed  to  overtake  men  who  knew  it  not. 
Had  they  never  heard  of  the  terrible  warning  of  Talleyrand 
to  his  friend  who  could  not  play? — "  Keflect  on  the 
miserable  old  age  that  awaits  you."  "  How  much  of  human 
nature,  that  would  otherwise  be  unprofitable,  can  be  made 
available  by  whist  !  What  scores  of  tiresome  old  twaddlers 
are  there  who  can  still  serve  their  country  as  whisters ! 
What  feeble  intelligences  that  can  flicker  out  into  a 
passing  brightness  at  the  sight  of  the  '  turned  trump ! ' 
Think  of  this,  and  think  what  is  to  become  of  us  when  the 
old,  the  feeble,  the  tiresome,  and  the  interminable  will  all 
be  thrown  broadcast  over  society  without  an  object  or 
an  occupation.  Imagine  what  bores  will  be  let  loose  upon  the 
world,  and  fancy  how  feeble  will  be  all  efforts  of  wit  or 
pleasantry  to  season  a  mass  of  such  incapables  ! 9i 
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He  was  not  wholly  dependent  on  whist  to  while  away  the 
night.  It  was  his  habit  to  read  aloud  for  his  family  the  work 
of  the  morning.  Of  one  book  he  remarked  to  Hayman  that, 
if  its  success  in  the  world  at  large  reached  one  tithe  of  its 
popularity  at  home,  it  would  more  than  content  any  author's 
ambition. 

His  modesty  made  him  grateful  for  praise  when  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  it.  Those  who  witnessed  it  will  not 
soon  forget  his  emotion  on  reading  in  Blackwood  an  elaborate 
review  of  his  writings,  which  recorded  a  decided  conviction 
that  Mickey  Free,  Major  Monsoon,  Baby  Blake,  Kate 
O'Donoghue  and  Kenny  Dodd  would  live  along  with  Jeanie 
Deans,  or  Matthew  Bramble,  or  Squire  Western,  as  distinctly 
recognized  types  of  national  character. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

An  important  friendship  formed— J.  G.  Adair,  Esq.,  D.L. — A  delightful  tour — 
His  lavish  hand — Thrift  tried  once  more — Visit  to  Dublin — He  leaves 
Herculean  men  weak  from  laughter — At  Lord  Lytton's  and  Lord  Houghton's 
tables — "Tony  Butler," — Writes  his  will — "Cornelius  O'Dowd  " — "Sir 
Brook  Fossbrooke  " — A  misfortune  comes — "The  Bramleighs  " — "That 
Boy  of  NorcottV — "Rent  in  a  Cloud." 

Mr.  John  George  Adair  was  appointed  executor  under  Lever's 
will.     The  origin  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lever  was    under 
strange  circumstances,  and  we  give  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  words  with  which  he  was  good  enough  to  detail  it  to  the 
present  writer.     Mr.  Adair,  accompanied  by  some  friends,  was 
returning  from  Fiesole  in  high  spirits,  and  in  quite  a  tempest, 
when  they  were  familiarly  accosted  from  the  Casa  Capponi  at 
Florence  by  a  joyous  voice  exclaiming,  "  You  must  be  Irish- 
men, or  you'd  never  be  laughing  under  such  rain  !  "     In  a  few 
minutes  all  were  friends  for  life;  and  within   three    days,   as 
the   date  of  the   will  shows,  Lever  appointed  Mr.  Adair  his 
executor,    a   fact   unknown  to  him   until    after   the  novelist's 
death.     Lever   ascertained  that  Mr.  Adair   had  just   accom- 
plished the  quickest  journey  on  record  from  Ireland  to  Florence. 
"  I  am  going  to  England  in  haste,"  said  Lever,  "  and  you  are 
just  the  man  to  bear  me  company."     He  hated  a  hackneyed 
route,  and  suggested  that  they  should  go  to  Pisa,  and  from 
thence  to  Spezzia,  where  a  steamer  would  be  sure  to  touch 
for  Marseilles,   but  didn't.     They  then  proceeded  by  land  to 
Genoa,  passing  through  Parma  and    Lombardy — visiting   the 
Lago  di  Maggiore — but  the  journey  was  here  impeded  by  the 
snow,  which  blocked  up  the  usual  pass  through  the  Alps.     In 
short,    a    succession    of   contretemps — met   with    the  pleasant 
philosophy  of  a   Heraclitus,   and  utilized  for  the  purposes  of 
perfect    enjoyment — overtook  them  ;   and   three  weeks  were 
consumed  ere  they  erached  Paris.     It  seemed,  however,  but 
three  days.    Lever  told  endless  stories,  and  his  companion  found 
himself  in  almost  one  uninterrupted  fit  of  laughter,  and  on  arrival 
his  sides  were  decidedly  sore.     In  outlay  Lever  was  lavish ; 
ducats  were  thrown  everywhere  that  francs  ought  to  have  been 
given.     Postilions  received  higher  fees  than  physicians ;  and 
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once,  when  some  one  urged  him  to  be  more  economical,  he 
fell  into  the  opposite  extreme  by  giving  three  sous  to  an  ostler, 
who  caused  him  great  annoyance  by  the  storm  of  wrath  with 
which  he  acknowledged  the  gratuity.* 

"  Just  as  there  are  men  most  eager  to  become  fox-hunters, 
but  who  never  can  sit  a  fence,  or  fellows  dying  to  be  yachts- 
men, but  who  cannot  conquer  sea-sickness, "  Lever  writes,  "  I 
have  a  most  ardent  desire  to  be  thrifty  impressed  upon  me,  I 
own,  by  that  stern  condition  which  is  said  to  be  beyond  all 
law.  1  plot  thrift,  I  dream  thrift ;  but  it  invariably  ends  in 
failure.  It's  always  the  story  of  the  pony  and  the  window- 
shutter  over  again  ;  and  so  assured  have  I  become,  by  long 
and  bitter  experience,  of  my  incapacity,  that  whenever  I  do 
anything  particularly  stingy,  I  have  that  sensation  of  mingled 
vanity  and  nervousness  that  so  often  is  felt  as  the  prelude  to 
an  outburst  of  reckless  extravagance,  and  I  almost  revel  in  the 
sense  of  a  thoughtless  munificence." 

He  liked  international  exhibitions,  but  hated  scientific  con- 
gresses. Whether  he  recognized  in  their  proceedings  any 
paper  which  had  already  passed  through  his  own  hands  edito- 
rially, we  know  not ;  certain  it  is  he  pronounced  them  to  be 
little  more  than  grand  gatherings  for  the  disposal  of  rejected 
articles.  "  Whenever  it  is  original,  take  your  oath  it  is  worth- 
less. The  coins  flung  out  of  the  carriage  window  never  were 
guineas ;  and,  indeed,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beg- 
gars fight  for  them,  halfpennies  sufficed  just  as  well." 

The  year  1865  found  him  in  Ireland,  attracted  thither  by  a 
national  exhibition  at  Dublin.  "  I  issued  forth  from  the  soli- 
tude of  my  rocks  and  wild  olives  to  see  a  little  of  that  great 
and  busy  world  of  whose  doings  for  years  I  had  only  cogni- 
zance at  second  hand." 

On  a  bright  May  morning  he  entered  Dublin ;  and  he 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  same  carman  that  used  to 
take  him  to  Ringsend  as  a  boy  drove  him  to  his  hotel.  It  was 
most  gratifying  to  see  everything  so  little  changed,  "  even  to 
the  battered  beauties  who  sold  oranges  near  the  Provost's 
House." 

"  A  cead  mille  Failthe,"  or,  "  One  hundred  thousand  wel- 
comes," greeted  him  ;  cheerful  dinners  steamed  ;  pretty  menus 
showed  their  faces.  Actual  beauty,  excellent  fish,  and  very 
tolerable  claret  graced  the  tables  at  which  he  sat.  He 
*  Twenty  years  before,  when  far  from  rich,  the  same  open  hand  distin- 
guished him.  "  O'Malley  "  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  weaknei-s.  i;  ■  Halloo, 
orderly  I  '  cried  I,  from  the  window,  'take  this  note  back,  and  here's  a  guinea 
for  yourself.'  So  saying,  I  pitched  into  his  ready  hand  one  cf  the  very  few 
which  remained  to  me  in  the  world." 
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was  delighted  with  that  hearty  cordiality  that  greets  you 
at  the  threshold,  follows  you  to  the  drawing-room,  goes 
with  you  to  the  dinner-table,  and  never  leaves  you  till 
the  last  shake-hand  at  parting.  "  Of  this  I  know  no 
equal  anywhere  :  England  assuredly  has  nothing  like  it ; 
nor  has  France,  nor  Germany,  nor  Russia,  nor  Italy. 
Perhaps  long  absence,  perhaps  peculiarity  of  temperament, 
dispose  to  make  these  cordial  graces  especially  dear  to  me, 
giving  them  that  character  which,  in  native  air,  is  supposed  to 
retain  all  its  virtue  of  curability.  Perhaps  I  fancy  that  in  such 
companionship  I  feel  more  myself,  more  sure  of  my  own 
resources,  more  sensible  of  my  own  identity." 

William  Hartpole  Lecky  was  invited  to  meet  Lever  on  one 
of  his  last  visits  home.  It  may  be  remarked  that  if  at  dinner 
a  man  happened  to  be  Lever's  vis-d-vis  who  had  been  recog- 
nized as  possessing  a  somewhat  higher  order  of  intellect,  the 
Prince  of  Talkers  often  succumbed,  possibly  by  some  animal 
magnetic  influence.  Mr.  John  George  Adair,  the  host  on  this 
occasion,  well  remembers  how  completely  Lever  collapsed  for 
the  evening  !  The  host  and  guests  were  Irish — and  Lever's 
subjugation  opens  a  curious  point  for  study. 

Put  him  among  men  who  looked  up  to  him,  and  he  dazzled 
and  electrified  them.  Sir  William  Wilde  introduced  to  him 
Mr.  Close,  who  would  prove,  he  said,  a  good  guide  to  the 
Exhibition.  In  a  moment  they  were  friends.  Story  after 
story  flowed  ;  every  gallery,  every  bust  and  picture,  sug- 
gested countless  pleasant  memories.  When  all  had  been 
viewed,  they  adjourned  to  the  Pavilion — a  marquee  for  refresh- 
ment and  rest — where  Mr.  Close  presented  two  young  friends, 
who  valued  the  privilege  of  meeting  Lorrequer.  Again 
a  torrent  of  tales  gushed  forth.  Hours  sped  like  minutes, 
until,  when  at  last  all  stood  up  to  leave,  Mr.  Close — Hercules 
in  strength  as  he  was — felt  absolutely  weak  from  paroxysms 
of  laughter.  "All  my  sympathies  go  with  younger  men/' 
writes  Lever;  "I  like  their  ambition,  their  high  hopes,  and 
that  bold  self-confidence  which  no  man  retains  when  he  gets 
'  groggy/  " 

The  excitement  attendant  on  these  visits  was  a  natural 
reaction  after  his  impassive  life  at  Spezzia,  which  possessed  no 
society,  and  where  eternal  boating,  bathing,  and  basking  were 
his  sole  enjoyments.  Its  tropical  heat,  he  said,  "  tended  to 
promote  that  delicious  languor  wherein  thought  goes  to  sleep, 
and  the  mind  enjoyed  the  most  utter  repose  short  of  death 
itself." 

Long  dormant  recollections  of  early  days  in  Dublin  were 
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awakened.  Mingled  emotions  filled  him  as  some  old  members 
of  his  Burschen  Club,  with  barely  recognizable  visages,  stalked 
or  tottered  past,  some  of  them  vicars-general,  others  law- 
advisers. 

He  visited  the  courts,  where  men  he  remembered  as  jesters 
figured  as  judges,  not  looking  so  happy  at  the  change  as 
gratitude  should  have  made  them.  It  was  during  this  visit  to 
Dublin  that  Lever  successfully  inquired  after  and  recovered 
the  illuminated  book,  meerschaum,  muster-roll,  and  other 
insignia  of  the  Burchenschaft,  which  he  brought  away  with 
him,  and  afterwards  dropped  tears  over  in  his  exile  on  the 
dreary  Dalmatian  coast.  "  I  never  experience  the  same  light- 
ness of  heart,  the  same  capacity  for  enjoyment,  the  same  readi- 
ness to  employ  whatever  faculties  I  possess,  as  in  Ireland  ;  and 
as  I  walked  through  the  old  courts  of  Trinit}7,  I  felt  a  thrill 
through  me  as  though  thirty  hard  years  of  struggle  and  con- 
flict were  no  more  than  a  troubled  ocean,  and  that  there  I 
stood,  as  ready  for  heaven  knows  what  fun  of  frolic,  of  fresh- 
man's folly  and  hot   youth's    wild  gaiety,   as    when    I   lived 

yonder,  over  there,  at  No.  2   Chambers,  with  Frank for 

my  chum,  and  the  junior  Dean  over  my  head.-" 

Joseph  Sheridan  Lefanu  he  often  met  during  this  visit. 
Years  previously  he  had  known  him  as  the  author  of  "  Torlogh 
O'Brien  ; "  but  the  power  evinced  by  some  more  recent  stories 
made  Lefanu  a  truly  formidable  competitor,  and  Lever,  more 
than  once,  was  urged  to  look  to  his  laurels.  Lefanu,  some 
time  after,  was  at  first  a  little  puzzled  on  receiving  from  Lever 
a  missive  to  this  effect  : — 

"  I  cannot  wait  for  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  end  of 
your  story,  to  tell  you  of  a  very  serious  blunder  you  have  made 
in  it — a  mistake  perhaps  more  palpable  to  myself  than  to  many 
of  your  readers;  but  which,  recognized  or  not,  is  still  grave. 
Your  blunder  was  in  not  holding  back  your  novel  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  for  you  will  never  beat  it — equal  it  you  ma)7, 
but  not  pass  it.  It  is  first-rate,  and  I  feel  assured  it  will  have 
a  high  success. 

"  The  two  women  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  touches 
of  nature  in  your  blackest  characters  attract  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader  to  individuals  who,  if  handled  by  an  inferior  artist, 
would  have  repelled  by  their  cold  rascality.  In  this  day  of 
serial  deluge,  one  is  driven  to  hourly  comparisons;  and  I  tell 
you  frankly,  that  at  my  fire-side  you  carry  off  the  palm  from 
all  competitors.  One  number  that  fell  due  last  failed,  and  was 
a  general  lament  among  us.  Though  I  said  it  will  be  hard  for 
you  to  beat  '  Wylder's  Hand/  by  all  means  try,  at  all  events. 
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Write  on  and  write  fast.  I  am  sure  that  the  imaginative 
faculty  is  never  the  better  for  lying  fallow,  and  if  you  be  able 
to  falsify  my  prediction  and  do  a  greater  work,  none  of  your 
friends  will  be  more  rejoiced  than  myself." 

His  hours  flew  happily  in  Dublin.  He  declares  that  he  is 
truly  sorry  to  leave  it;  "a  sort  of  lurking  fear  oppresses  me 
that  I  am  looking  at  that  old  college  park  for  the  last  time." 

In  London  he  found  his  society  courted  by  men  who  were 
not  without  previous  prejudice  against  "  the  noise  and  glare  " 
of  the  traditional  Irishman.  A  journalist,  in  the  year  1872, 
spoke  of  "  the  many  convives  in  this  metropolis  who  remember 
the  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  the  prodigality  of  fun,  with 
which  he  beguiled  the  dinner-t:ible.  Great  and  brilliant  talkers 
whom  he  encountered  at  such  boards  as  those  of  Lord 
Houghton  or  Lord  Lytton,  { still  stood,  hushed,  to  hear ' 
story  after  story  as  it  rushed  from  Lever's  lips,  and  made 
Curran  or  Grattan,  or  life  in  Dublin  at  the  time  Waterloo  was 
young,  familiar  to  his  charmed  hearers.  It  was  after  one  of 
these  dinners,  during  which  he  told  with  rapid  but  distinct 
utterances  innumerable  stories  about  Curran,  all  of  surpassing 
excellence,  that  a  famous  raconteur  exclaimed,  '  It  is  no  good 
opening  one's  mouth  in  Lever's  presence — he  puts  other 
talkers  down  as  a  prairie  fire  rolls  over  and  extinguishes  a 
camp-fire.''  "  *     Lever  was  unusually  excited  during  this  visit. 

"  He  dined  well  and  talked  freely,  and  fancied  himself  a 
swell,"  writes  one  of  those  who  were  snuffed  out.f  "  The  best 
mots  were  to  be  heard  here — Lord  Houghton  himself  by  no 
means  inactive,  and  whispering,  in  reference  to  a  lady  who 
bragged  that  she  had  many  men  at  her  feet,  '  Chiropodists  ! '" 
"Although  I  sought  every  opportunity  of  meeting  him,  I  was 
not  often  successful/'  Lord  Houghton  writes  to  us  on  July  16, 
1877.  "  I  knew  no  man  whose  society  was  more  uniformly 
agreeable,  and  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  known 
him  better.  I  have  never  heard  anything  but  good  of  him, 
even  from  his  literary  contemporaries,  which  is  a  good  deal  to 
say  of  any  man." 

"  Lever's  accent,"  observes  Dwyer,  "  was  an  fond  Dublinian, 
but  not  very  decidedly  Irish ;  it  was,  however,  not  to  be 
mistaken." 

To  the  upholders  of  the  theory  that  "  speech  is  silver — 
silence  is  gold,"  it  will  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  wrote 
and  spoke  so  much  made  so  few  mistakes.  A  talker  wields 
words  so  easily  that  he  is  apt  to  forget  their  hidden  power. 

*   The  Daily  Telegraph,  Xo.  5298. 

f  Hep  wort  h.  Dixon,  to  W.  J.  Fit  z  Patrick 
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u  Fitly  spoken,  they  fall  like  the  sunshine  or  the  dew;  but 
when  unfitly,  like  the  frost  and  the  hail."  Dickens,  though 
usually  reserved,  had  less  tact  than  Lever.  "  I  took  a  lady 
down  to  dinner,"  he  writes,  "and  talking  to  her  about  the 
33ishop  of  Durham's  nepotism  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Cheese,  I 
found  she  was  Mrs.  Cheese  ;  and  I  expatiated  to  the  member 
for  Marylebone,  Lord  Fermoy,  conceiving  him  to  be  an  Irish 
member,  on  the  contemptible  character  of  the  Marylebone  con- 
stituency and  representation."  Into  awkwardness  of  this  sort 
Lever  never  fell. 

The  manner  in  which  his  voice  crept  to  ascendancy, 
and  at  last  trumpet-tongued  proclaimed  victory,  has  thus 
been  noted  by  one  who  watched  : — "  He  would  throw  in. 
some  remark  which  attracted  all.  In  a  moment  he  found 
himself  master  of  the  situation,  and  away  he  went."  He  would 
then  do  what  others  would  hardly  have  attempted,  That  he 
should  have  charmed  the  audience  of  an  English  dinner-table, 
and  held  them  spell-bound  by  an  irresistible  flood  of  Ciirran's 
mots,  probably  surprised  no  one  more  than  himself.  "  If  there 
be  men  clever  enough  now-a-days,"  he  writes,  "  to  say  smart 
things,  thsy  are  too  clever  to  say  them.  The  world  we  live  in 
prefers  placidity  to  brilliancy ;  and  a  man  like  Curran,  in  our 
present-day  society,  would  be  as  unwelcome  as  a  pyrotechnist 
with  a  pocketful  of  squibs." 

As  great  an  epicure  in  talk  as  in  diet,  he  urged  that  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  should  be  added  au  examination  for 
diners-out  !  How  he  appeared  to  such  good  advantage  in 
West-end  society  is  strange  ;  for  his  heart  would  seem  to  have 
been  but  half  in  it.  "  London  was  as  new  to  me,  just  as  noisy, 
as  confounding,  as  addling,  as  exciting,  as  tantalizing,  and 
never  satisfying*,  as  when  first  1  saw  it,  thirty  years  ago.  They 
who  lounge  in  Kotten  Row  know  very  little  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing excitement  produced  on  one  who  lives  the  dreary  life  of 
Italian  do-nothingness  by  the  mere  sights  and  sounds  of 
London  j  nor  could  they  measure  the  mingled  confusion  and 
enjoyment  of  him  who  hears  more  in  half  an  hour  than  he  had 
imagined  in  half  a  year.  He  would  be  well  pleased  if  fortune 
permitted  him  now  and  then  to  visit  this  marvellous  place  for 
a  week  or  so,  to  cross  over  the  great  bridges,  lounge  in  its 
parks,  eat  its  fish  dinners,  hear  a  good  debate  in  the  House, 
or,  better  still,  listen  to  a  good  dinner  conversation,  such  as  I 
have  heard  many  lately.'''  Lever  failed  not  to  profit  by  the 
lesson  which  Crampton  and  JSlieehan  had  taught  him. 

In  the  seclusion  of  Spezzia,  his  thoughts  would  often 
wander  through  the  narrow   and   at  times  tortuous  path   of 
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bygone  days ;  and  once  more,  in  "  Tony  Butler,"  we  find  him 
recurring  to  it.  Since  the  "  Knight  of  Gwynne,"  he  had  not 
utilized  his  impressions  of  early  Derry  scenes.  "  Tony " 
appeared  anonymously,  and  as  a  three-volume  novel. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  reviews  which  analytically  sought 
to  trace  the  author.  The  Athenaeum  noticed  it  "  as  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  combine  the  Irish  novel  of  Lever  with  the 
later  romance  of  Lytton  :  the  reader  is  alternately  reminded 
of  '  Harry  Lorrequer '  and  f  The  Caxtons  \  but  the  imitations, 
considered  separately,  do  not  afford  satisfaction,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  incongruous  styles  is  an  inartistic  patch- 
work. The  writer  uses  a  ready  pen,  but  '  Tony  Butler/  "  it 
was  suggested,  might  have  been  his  "  first  attempt  in  prose 
fiction  !  In  a  certain  sense  the  work  may  be  commended  for 
cleverness ;  it  contains  flashes  of  pleasantry,  scraps  of  effective 
description,  and  happy  indications  of  character."  Lever's 
incompetence  to  judge  his  own  productions  was  proved  anew. 
"Major  McCaskey,"  he  wrote,  "is  not  a  foreground  figure 
in  this  our  story;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  possesses  any  attractions  for  our  readers."  "  How 
blind^"  exclaimed  the  critic,  "  are  some  artists  to  the  play 
which  they  are  themselves  creating  for  the  amusement  of 
others.  Not  only  is  the  noisy,  impudent  military  adventurer 
the  most  piquant  and  attractive  figure  of  the  book,  but 
he  is  unquestionably  the  foreground  figure  of  the  book. 
He  altogether  eclipses  Tony  Butler,  the  hero."  This  youth, 
brought  up  by  a  widowed  mother  in  a  wild  Irish  county,  and 
locally  famous  for  his  thick  head,  becomes  at  last  a  Queen's 
Messenger,  and  talks  in  the  style  of  a  young  man  who,  after  a 
course  of  Eton  or  Harrow,  has  borne  away  the  honours  of 
Oxford. 

To  suggestions  from  critics  and  publishers  he  usually  lent 
a  ready  ear.  One  of  the  latter  guild  is  told : — "  If  you  wish  the 
book  longer,  I  am  ready  to  add  the  stuff.     For  any  elucida- 

dation,  explanation,  or  any  other  f  ation  '   save  d n,  I  am 

quite  ready  !  "  He  greatly  disliked  a  reticent  publisher.  He 
said  that,  having  no  other  indication  of  Dublin  or  London 
feeling  than  his  bookseller,  it  was  the  devil  to  have  one  who 
won't  say  his  mind — a  clock  that  had  neither  dial  nor  strike- 
weight  ! 

But  he  hated  accounts.  Once,  when  his  publishers  fur- 
nished them,  he  said,  with  Tony  Lumpkin,  that  "  they  were  all 
buz  to  him."  Anything  like  business  proved  irksome,  and 
often  he  declared  that  it  was  only  on  unrealities  he  could  ever 
exercise  his  brains.     Booksellers  generally  treated  him  well; 
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but  some  serials  did  not  always  do  so,  which  led  him  to  say 
that  such  things  were  successes  only  by  starving  the  people 
who  help  them.  No  such  symptom,  however,  was  suggested 
by  his  own  appearance.  He  had  now  developed  into  marked 
obesity.  He  sat  for  his  portrait,  and  was  scared  by  the  result. 
In  sending  his  photograph  to  Dwyer,  in  1865,  he  remarked 
that  ' '  Time  had  dealt  hardly  with  him ;  but  it  was  not  face 
alone,  but  the  whole  nature,  that  had  been  crushed  and 
wrenched." 

This  speech — uttered  during  one  of  those  periods  of  re- 
action which  from  boyhood  periodically  seized  Lever — throws 
light  on  the  reasons  which  had  led  him,  on  July  1, 1865,  to  write 
his  will.  By  the  outer  world  he  was  now  regarded  as  at  his 
prime.  In  society,  sunshine  lit  his  face ;  a  cloud  seemed 
never  to  darken  his  thought.  Steadily  his  star  appeared  in  the 
ascendant.  Men  regarded  him  as  at  the  zenith  of  his  social 
power.  Graver  duty  discharged,  he  proceeded  to  satisfy  his 
mind  on  points  to  which  he  attached  pleasant  importance  : — 
"  What  progress  socialities  were  making.  How  about  dinners  ? 
— was  the  cooking  better  ?  Was  conversation  more  brilliant? 
Were  the  talkers  wittier  ?  Were  the  entrees  hotter  ?  Was 
opinion  more  moderate — expression  neater — banter  more  re- 
fined ?  "  But  other  and  greater  changes  were  in  operation, 
riveting  his  watchful  eye  as  they  revolved — matters  for  a  Blue- 
book  rather  than  for  oar  page.  Dyspepsia  and  its  penalties, 
the  besetting  ill  of  authors,  scowled  not  on  him.  When 
Eupepsia  held  its  silver  sway,  all  was  bland  and  beatific. 

He  was  a  fish-eater,  and  constantly  tells  us  so.  Fish  is  a 
food  largely  charged  with  phosphorus  ;  and  this  diet  no  doubt 
supplies  the  phosphorus  which  physiologists  aver  men  engaged 
in  brain-toil  give  out  by  the  effort.  Dickens,  when  exhausted, 
took  refuge  in  shell-fish. 

Moore  noted  the  involuntary  peculiarities  which  have 
marked  our  great  men— some  of  them  scratching  their  heel 
while  talking.  Lever,  after  one  of  his  best  stories,  would  often 
rapidly  move  his  mouth,  as  if  engaged  in  the  deglutition  of  a 
delicious  morsel;  some  read  this  involuntary  movement  as 
impatience  to  resume  his  stories,  while  he  was  constrained  an 
courtesy  to  listen. 

Sir  Hamilton  Seymour — himself  one  of  the  best  raconteurs 
— told  us  that  Lever,  as  a  story-teller,  appeared  to  far  greater 
advantage  at  table  than  in  his  books.  The  same  has  been 
said  by  Lockhart  of  Theodore  Hook.  Sir  Hamilton  re- 
marked to  Lever,  after  he  had  been  writing  for  nearly  thirty 
years,    "It  is   your  best  wares   you  have  never  brought  to 
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market.  Try  if  you  couldn't  write  that  anecdote  just  as  you 
have  told  it  to  me."  "  Ah  !  "  was  the  reply,  "  that  is  the 
real  difficulty.  No,  there's  no  doing  the  thing  in  that  fashion; 
all  the  ingenious  contrivances  that  ever  were  invented  never 
imparted  to  the  corked-up  flask  of  Vichy  or  Carlsbad  the  in- 
vigorating freshness  of  the  waters  as  they  bubbled  and  sparkled 
from  the  fountain." 

The  result  of  the  hint,  and  of  the  thought  it  aroused,  was 
those  happy  O'Dowd  jottiugs,  which  possess  an  interest  never 
adequately  recognized.  In  this  book  we  have  Lever  in  as 
thorough  confidence  with  his  reader  as  though  it  were  a  tete-a- 
tete  by  his  own  fireside.  He  began  those  sketches,  he  said, 
pretty  much  as  some  drawing-room  musician  is  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  go  on  the  stage,  assured  that  the  soft  cadences 
that  charmed  the  polite  circle  of  his  acquaintance  would  find 
favour  with  the  public.  Dr.  Anster  wrote  to  Lever,  with  many 
compliments  from  himself,  that  a  literary  friend,  whom  he  did 
not  name,  had  warmly  praised  "  O'Dowd."  "  Did  you  think 
I  could  spare  him,  or  not  want  to  quote  him  ?  "  was  the  reply. 
"  Alas  !  it  is  a  bill  on  which  I  need  every  endorsement." 

In  "  O'Dowd/'  as  in  previous  books,  he  sought  to  level 
abuses;  but  badinage  was  made  to  do  the  work  of  bludgeon- 
iug ;  and  delicate  irony  sapped  foundations  to  which  a  coarser 
hand  would  have  applied  the  crowbar.  The  title  at  least 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  forgotten  source. 
Prout  excited  interest  by  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Moore's 
best  pieces  were  taken  from  antique  parchments.  Effort  to 
show  that  another  Cornelius  O'Dowd,  in  1776,  narrated  his 
confessions,  and  gave  his  opinion  upon  things  in  general,  ought 
to  prove  more  legitimate.* 

A  paper  sent  to  Blackwood  after  his  return  to  Italy  re- 
sumes the  story  of  his  life  and  thoughts : — "  When  I  had  got 
back  over  the  Alps,  my  first  care  was  to  seek  out  some  quiet 
spot  wherein  I  might  meditate  over  all  I  had  so  lately  seen  and 
heard,  and,  what  was  fully  as  important  to  me,  bring  my  mind 
back  to  those  routine  ways  of  thought  which  constitute,  at  the 
same  time,  the  labour  and  the  happiness  of  my  life." 

He  returned  to  Italy  braced  with  resolution  to  strain  every 
muscle  and  sinew  of  his  mind.  "  '  Yes,  said  I,  '  I  will  heat  both 
boilers,  and  get  full  steam  up,  and  the  world  shall  see  at  last 

*  In  the  ephemeral  pages  of  a  scarce  Dublin  print,  called  the  Hibernian 
Journal,  or  Chronicle  of  Liberty,  published  in  December,  1776,  will  be  found 
the  "Tour  of  Cornelius  O'Dowd,"  with  an  "  Introductory  Chapter,"  marked 
by  humour  not  unlike  Lever's  own.  Extracts  will  be  found  in  the  fust  edition 
of  the  present  work,  vol.  ii.,  p.  265.     Meanwhile,  vide  p.  286,  ante. 
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the  speed  that  is  in  me  ;'  and  down  I  went  to  my  little  bay. 
I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  other  people,  but  to  myself 
there  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  beginning  anything.  There  is  a 
smack  of  youthfulness  about  the  idea  of  a  fair  start  that  is 
wonderfully  captivating.  I  enjoy  my  soup  at  dinner  with  not 
merely  the  relish  due  to  its  own  flavour,  but  with  a  foretaste 
of  joys  to  come.  I  glory  in  the  first  burst  and  the  first  fence 
in  a  hunting-field.  The  first  squall  that  sends  my  boat  gun- 
wale under  gives  me  a  thrill  of  mingled  ecstasy  and  fear  more 
exquisitely  exciting  than  a  whole  day's  experiences  of  escape 
and  peril.  The  mere  fact  of  beginning,  therefore,  sent  its  sense 
of  enjoyment  through  me,  though  not  fully  certain  upon  what 
topic  I  was  about  to  amuse  or  instruct." 

The  result  was  "  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke."  It  showed 
creative  power,  a  dramatic  faculty,  and  an  insight  into  human 
nature.  The  story  opens  much  in  his  old  style,  with  a  picture 
of  military  life  in  Dublin,  u  than  which  there  is  not  a  pleasanter 
place  in  the  world,  despite  some  drawbacks  in  the  matter  of 
guard-mounting  and  field-days."  One  day  he  said  :  "  '  Sir 
Brook  Fossbrooke'  is  the  most  carefully-written  of  my  works. 
The  old  Judge  [Lefroy]  is  a  portrait  on  which  I  expended  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  paint." 

The  spot  he  chose  for  work  was  "  one  of  those  lonely  nooks, 
a  cleft  between  the  mountains,  widening  as  you  enter  into  a 
bay,  watered  by  the  blue  sea,  and  sheltered  by  foliage  of  every 
shape  and  colour,  from  the  oak  to  the  olive."  This  lone  spot 
adjoined  one  of  the  smaller  bays,  opening  from  the  Gulf  of 
Spezzia.  Here,  with  brain  well  nurtured,  and  imagination 
teeming  with  fertility,  he  threw  forth  fruit.* 

To  the  last  "  Fossbrooke "  continued  his  favourite, 
though  with  readers  it  never  had  much  popularity.  Pre- 
senting a  copy  to  Mr.  Palmer  years  after,  he  wrote : — "  The 
very  flattering  things  you  have  said  of  some  performances 
of  mine,  embolden  me  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  volume 
somewhat  better  than  its  brethren,  and  certainly  better  than  I 
am  like  to  do  again." 

"  One  of  Lever's  daughters,"  observes  a  kinswoman, 
"  inherited  much  of  his  literary  talent  j  but  although  some 
things  she  wrote  sufficiently  indicated  this  gift,  he  strongly 
urged  her  against  publishing  them,  and  uniformly  expressed 
a  hope  that  she  might  never  embark  in  a  literary  career." 

_  *  A  visit  to  Lever's  villa,  in  autumn,  1878,  found  it  much  changed.  Its 
privacy  bad  been  invaded  and  its  beauty  destroyed  by  being  built  into  by 
the  new  dockyards.  The  boatmen  remembered  him  with  affection,  and  on  his 
name  being  mentioned,  flew  into  enthusiastic  ebullitions. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  a  strong  appeal  came  to 
allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  as  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin.  His  brother,  one  of  the  most  retiring  of 
men,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Spencer  urging 
adverse  views.  Lever  himself,  though  at  first  tempted,  finally 
felt  that  he  could  be  more  usefully  employed  in  the  sphere  to 
which  his  natural  bins  led  him.  Dickens  was  also  besought  to 
enter  Parliament,  and  declined  for  the  same  reasons.  Lever 
said  that,  just  as  Johnson  called  patriotism  the  last  refuge  of 
a  scoundrel,  Parliament  had  well-nigh  become  the  last  resource 
of  incapacity.  "What  fatal  tendency  of  our  age  inclines  men 
to  adopt  a  career  in  all  respects  unsuited  to  them  ?  "  he  asked. 
u  When  Pitt  said  of  our  octogenarian  generals,  c  I  don't  know 
what  effect  they  produce  on  the  enemy,  but  I  know  that  they 
frighten  me/  he  expressed  what  I  very  strongly  feel  about  these 
small  boys  of  politics."" 

A  cause  far  graver  than  that  assigned  chained  down  an 
ambition  at  one  time  willing  enough  to  vault.  "I  am  old  and 
broken,"  he  privately  wrote,  "  though  working  on  still,  for  I 
can't  afford  rest.  My  whole  life's  labour  has  been  lost  to  me 
by  a  misfortune." 

He  sometimes  sought  honey  near  the  spot  where  stings  had 
fallen.  "  Ought  I  not  to  be  happy/'  he  said,  "  to  find  an 
audience  composed  of  the  sons  and  grandsons,  and,  what  I 
like  better,  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  those  who 
once  listened  to  '  Harry  Lorrequer '  ?  "  Lever  was  offered 
strong  introductions  to  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Eglinton,  famous  for 
his  gorgeous  tournament,  but  the  glare  of  a  satrap  had 
lost  its  charm  for  him.  Prom  his  Viceregal  successors  he 
also  held  aloof. 

Pleasanter  it  was  to  write  for  St.  Paul's  under  Anthony 
Trollope.  In  1868  appeared  "  The  Confessions  of  Paul  Gosslet 
in  Love,  War,  and  the  Civil  Service.  My  first  Mission  under 
F.O."  People  were  puzzled  as  to  the  authorship,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  Lever's  perhaps  least  known.  Mr.  Trollope,  in  charac- 
teristic and  interesting  words,  was  kind  enough  to  give  us 
some  impressions  of  his  co-novelist. 

"  Charles  Lever  wTas  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  whom  I  very 
dearly  loved,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  any  details 
that  will  serve  the  purpose  of  your  book. 

"  Of  all  the  clever  men  I  have  known,  his  wit  was  the 
readiest.  In  conversation  he  was  the  quickest  goer  and  the 
best  stager  I  ever  knew,  never  failing  even  in  ill  health,  never 
showing  sign  of  weariness  after  any  labour.  But  all  that  is 
simply  my  feeling  of  the  man.     I  had  many  letters  from  him, 

22 
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as  he  wrote  for  a  magazine  which  I  edited,  but  I  never  kept 
one.  Though  he  lived  always  in  Italy,  with  short  intervals  in 
London,  he  never  dropped  his  Irish  manner  or  his  Irish 
tongue.  In  literature  it  was  peculiar  to  him  to  have  altogether 
changed  his  manner  and  tone,  from  the  time  of '  Harry  Lorre- 
quer '  to  that  of  '  Tony  Butler/  and  to  have  been  quite  at 
home  and  quite  successful  in  each.  He  became  attached  to  the 
Conservative  party ;  but  yet  I  doubt  whether  he  had  any 
strong  political  feeling.  His  was  a  kind,  friendly  nature, 
prone  to  cake  and  ale,  and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  life 
when,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  things  were  often  very  sad  with 
him."* 

Why  did  Lever  give  no  public  readings  from  his  books  ? 
Their  excitation  would  have  held  at  bay  the  subtle  approach 
of  morbid  gloom.  His  early  shyness — the  chain  which  often 
shackles  men  of  mark — had  dropped  from  him.  He  was,  in 
fact,  just  the  man  for  oral  flow.  We  have  seen  that  as  a  writer 
he  was  simply  nowhere  in  comparison  with  Lever  the  talker. 
"  The  pleasant  freedom  of  the  voice,  the  union  of  cadence  and 
gesture,  the  spontaneity  that  comes  of  self-reliance  as  one  feels 
his  success — where  are  these,"  asked  Lever,  "  in  presence  of 
your  ink-bottle  and  your  foolscap  ?  " 

Though  his  appearance  in  advanced  life  might  tend  to 
disenchant,  his  admirers  would  soon  f:nd  that  in  dramatic  art  and 
elocution  Lever  was  not  second  to  Dickens. f  Lever  had  a 
grand  opportunity  of  making  a  hit  and  a  fortune  in  this  way, 
but  the  idea  was  never  seriously  entertained  by  him. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  traced  to  the  excitement  attending 
these  displays  the  paralysis  of  Dickens.  But  the  equally 
prolific  Lever,  who  never  gave  readings,  incurred  the  same 
stroke.  Possibly,  had  he  read  publicly  and  shared  the  glow  of 
Dickens's  life,  his  own  might  not  have  sunk  as  it  did.  Tk.3 
elixir  of  society  seems  to  have  been  as  esseutial  to  his  nature 
as  aliment  to  the  body :  and  we  know  that  during  his  long 
expatriation  he  failed  to  find  as  much  social  intercourse  as  his 
appetite  craved.     In  1869  he  bemoans  the  death,  at  Trieste,  of 

*  Letter  of  the  late  Anthony  Trollope  to  W.  J.  Fitz-Patrick,  March  21th, 
1879. 

f  "  No  author,''  observed  Charles  Reade,  "  has  ever  left  a  fortune  made 
by  writing.  Dickens,  the  sole  exception,  was  a  reader  and  a  publisher." 
In  Dublin  the  readings  of  Dickens  had  been'  specially  successful.  "  You  can 
hardly  imagine  it,"  he  writes  ;  "all  the  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  Rotunda  (a 
mile)  I  had  to  contend  against  the  stream  of  people  who  were  turned  away. 
When  I  got  there,  they  had  broken  the  glass  iu  the  pay-boxes,  and  were 
offering  £5  freely  for  a  stall.  Half  of  my  platform  had  to  be  taken  down,  and 
people  heaped  in  among  the  ruins.  You  never  saw  such  a  scene." — ("  Life, 
iii.  201.)     Lever  lost  a  great  chanci  in  not  giving  readings. 
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"  bis  one  friend,  Moring."  Can  we  doubt  that  Lever  was,  so 
to  speak,  starved  to  death  ?  It  will  be  seen  that  minor  cares 
were  soon  over-ridden  by  heavy  woe,  whose  hoof  beat  down  his 
heart. 

"  The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly  "  came  out  in  The 
Cornhlll.  Lever  now,  almost  for  the  first  time,  succeeded  in 
producing  an  elaborate  plot,  the  mystery  of  which  was  so 
astutely  veiled  that,  although  simple  and  natural  enough,  the 
reader  finds  himself  at  last  quite  taken  by  surprise.  Formerly 
his  effort  had  been  to  make  his  characters  wonderful  heroes  at 
the  mess  and  in  the  saddle ;  and  critical  readers,  while  now 
remarking  that  he  seemed  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  his  old 
stud  of  hobby-horses,  drily  hoped  that  it  was  not  because  he 
felt  himself  growing  too  old,  or  them  too  fresh  for  a  veteran 
to  ride.  Lever  meant  to  tell  in  an  historic  introduction  which 
he  did  not  live  to  write,  that  "  Bishop's  Folly "  is  a  won- 
derful castle  near  Coleraine,  built  by  the  eccentric  Earl  of 
Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  now  occupied  by  Sir  Hervey 
Bruce. 

"That  Boy  of  Norcott's  " — born  within  some  months  of 
"  The  Bramleighs  " — furnished,  despite  its  juvenility  of  title, 
another  illustration  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  remark,  that  time  would 
tame  the  ardour  of  a  playful  bird.  We  find  no  more  exciting 
adventure  in  the  career  of  the  "boy"  than  a  sledge  ride 
through  Hungary ;  and  the  narrative,  therefore,  is  one,  perhaps, 
more  true  to  nature  for  that  reason  than  the  headlong  escapades 
of  Lever's  earlier  heroes.  A  paper  now  before  us  lets  us  into 
the  secret  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  change.  "  I 
have  grave  doubts  if  age  has  anything  heavier  in  all  its 
inflictions  than  the  yearly  increasing  difficulty  of  enjoying  a 
good  laugh.  For  my  own  part,  baldness,  adiposity,  and 
such  like  are  all  lighter  evils  to  me  than  the  gravity  I  feel 
stealing  over  me,  the  little  tolerance  I  have  for  small  fun,  and 
the  growing  conviction  that  the  pleasant  people  have  gone 
home,  and  I  am  left  to  walk  back  with  the  dreary  ones." 

With  the  latter  u  That  Boy  of  Norcott's  "  must  be  classed. 
Irresolution  in  guidance  marks  the  author's  conduct  of  his 
hero ;  and  its  plot  exhibits  the  defects  so  often  noticed  by  his 
early  censor,  McGlashan,  of  being  "  huddled  up."  By  way  of 
excuse  for  one  of  those  abrupt  endings,  he  told  a  friend  that  his 
bookseller  wanted  a  book  for  Christmas ;  he  himself  wished  to 
have  done  with  it ;  and  so  between  them  they  had  put  the 
characters  to  bed  without  tying  their  nightcaps,  and  blowing 
out  the  candle  before  they  were  well  in. 

The  "  Kent  in  a  Cloud,"  if  really  his,  was  unworthy  of 
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him;  but  our  pen  shall  not  be  the  one  to  point  out  its  faults 
Af°0^\g H  We  assail  ThucJdic*es  because  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War"  is  as  feeble  as  the  earlier  ones 
are  strong.  Scott  is  not  the  less  great  because  he  wrote 
Castle  Dangerous";  and  "Pericles'"  ought  not  to  weaken 
bhakespearesfame  As  regards  the  reputed  performance  of 
Inucydides,  some  have  ascribed  it  to  his  daughter;  and  a 
simito  conjecture   may   perhaps  apply   to   the    "Eent   in   a 
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Consul  at  Trieste — A  Leap  in  the  Dark — The  Dreary  Dalmatian  Coast — Dissolv- 
ing View  of  Ireland — Guest  of  the  Viceroy — Anecdotes  and  Conversa- 
tions—Recollections by  his  Niece,  Judge  Keogh,  Bishop  Graves,  Dr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Dicey,  Dr.  Stokes,  Sir  William  Wilde,  and  Major  Dwyer — The  Cos- 
mopolitan Club— Lord  Lj  tton. 

Lever,  in  dedicating  "  One  of  Them"  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Chief 
Justice)  Whiteside,  had  remarked  that  "  of  all  the  friends  he 
could  count  in  Ireland  from  whom  space  and  the  accidents  of  life 
had  separated  him,  there  was  not  '  one  of  them '  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  sincerer  regard  united  with  higher  hopes."  In 
1867,  on  the  reaccession  of  the  Conservative  party  to  power, 
some  friends  remarked  to  Whiteside,  then  member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  that  Lever's  office  was  that  of  Vice- 
Consul  only,  and  something  better  seemed  his  due.  The  matter 
was  represented  to  Lord  Derby,  who  said,  "  We  certainly  must 
do  something  for  Harry  Lorrequer."  *  Lever  soon  after, 
namely,  on  March  2nd,  1867,  was  appointed  to  a  Consul- 
ship at  Trieste,  where  it  was  alleged  he  would  have  the  otium 
cum  dignitate,  a  Vice-Consul  doing  all  the  work.  The 
office  was  indeed  one  of  some  dignity;  Sir  John  Crampton 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "  Consul-Generalship." 

Lord  Derby,  in  tendering  the  appointment,  said,  "  Here  is 
£600  a-year  for  doing  nothing ;  and  you,  Lever,  are  the  very 
man  to  do  it."  The  Premier  knew  that  this  "  nothing  "  was 
the  very  thing  thousands  of  readers  wished,  and  there  was  not 
one  cynic  to  find  fault  with  the  £600  which  figured  in  the 
Estimates  ;  the  ' c  nothing  "  was,  in  fact,  stupendous  work,  and 
every  year  the  House  voted  the  sum,  it  wrote  an  undying 
chapter  of  Irish  History,  f 

*  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  inviting  us  to  call  upon  him  "  in  Chamber," 
led  to  this  communication. 

f  Grave  statesmen  who  supported  the  estimates  to  buy  guns  for  our  national 
defences  regarded  Lever's  subsidy  in  an  equally  important  light.  Dibdin 
received  a  large  pension  for  promoting  by  his  spirited  sea-songs  enlistment  in 
the  navy.  Lever  did  still  more  to  make  the  British  army  attractive,  and  had 
he  got  £1,600  a  year  instead  of  £600,  it  would  be  less  than  he  deserved.  His 
pen,  indeed,  made  more  dragoons  than  all  the  recruiting  sergeants  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  and  it  was  well  observed  by  an  American  critic  that,  "A 
spirit  of  martial  enthusiasm  filled  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  until  to 
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Lever's  nature  changed  as  lie  grew  older.  Time  was  when, 
if  aught  went  wrong,  he  would  still  be  like  Mark  Tapley, 
"  jolly."  In  1865  he  proudly  avows  an  indomitable  belief  in 
Self.  His  early  life  was  marked  by  a  modest  and  retiring 
mien.  His  letters  from  1838  to  1855  distrust  his  own  powers, 
and  evince  a  desire  to  be  guided  by  friendly  counsel.  Those 
who  have  read  his  later  letters  will  at  once  see  that  the  views 
he  expressed  behind  the  mask  of  O'Dowd  are  autobiographic. 
His  retirement  furnished  him  with  too  many  facilities  for 
brooding,  and  traces  of  this  habit  are  found  in  the  closing 
record  of  his  thoughts  :  some  final  lucubrations  being  called 
"  Grumbles."  One  of  these  declared  that  he  had  a  whole 
rookery  of  crows  to  pluck  with  destiny. 

Lord  Derby  took  credit  to  himself  for  giving  a  consular 
appointment  to  Lever;  but  his  able  contemporary,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  held  all  such  offices  in  low  esteem.  The  latter,  who 
said  that  tenant-right  meant  landlord-wrong,  told  the  usual 
half-truth  in  declaring  that  when  a  man  fails  through  life,  he 
holds  himself  fit  for  a  consulship. 

Lever  wrote  to  Dwyer  in  December,  1868,  that  he  accepted 
Trieste  as  a  great  boon,  but  found  it  "  one  of  the  dreariest, 
dullest,  and  vulgarest  dens,  without  even  that  resource  one 
had  in  the  Austria  of  yore — of  a  gentlemanlike  class  in  the 
higher  beaurocracy,  and  the  soldiers  in  command — all  was 
canting  and  communistic ;  he  abhorred  the  place,  and  himself 
for  coming  to  it."  Over  and  over  the  same  sad  confession  is 
made.  Sometimes  he  calls  it  a  famous  fiasco;  at  other  times, 
a  leap  in  the  dark. 

And  was  this  the  end  of  that  grand  old  day-dream,  "  that 
some  time  or  other  I  was  to  chance  upon  a  certain  spot  so 
lovely,  so  beautiful,  so  satisfying  in  all  the  requirements  of 
scenery  and  tranquillity,  so  full  of  natural  beauty,  and  so 
removed  from  all  intrusive  boredom,  that  I  was  to  do  I  know 
net  what  wonderful  things,  not  merely  better  than  what  I  had 
yet  done,  but  far  and  away  above  what  anyone  suspected  me 
capable  of;  for,  of  course,  I  could  not  have  been  before  the 
world  thirty  years  without  the  fervent  conviction  that  I  was 
only  half  understood,  half  appreciated  "  ? 

At  Trieste  he  chewed  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter,  the 
latter,  unfortunately,  predominating.  Here,  as  he  tells  Dwyer, 
he  celebrated  his  sixty-third  birthday  gloomily,  and,  like  Job, 
rather  disposed  to  hate  the  day  a  man-child  was  born  ! 

be  a  dragoon  became  a  day-dream  of  existence,  and  many  an  embryo  warrior 
who  faikd  in  obtaining  a  commission  compiomised  with  a  cruel  destiny  by 
accepting  the  Qiuen's  shilling." 
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The  spring  of  1868  found  him  only  able  to  nurse  his  poor 
wife,  who  grew  weaker  and  weaker  and  her  suffering  more 
acute.  He  described  himself  "  disabled  by  watching  and 
anxiety — I  have  engagements  and  work  to  do,  but  cannot 
do  it — a  thought  even  harder  than  not  to  be  able  to  find  em- 
ployment ;  for  it  sends  the  canker  back  into  a  man's  own  heart, 
and  makes  him  regard  himself  as  exhausted  and  worn  out. 
One  more  turn  of  work  out  of  my  tired  brain  is  the  most  I 
can  hope  for  ere  I  finish ;  but  I  really  desire  that  peace  which 
avoids  discussion  as  to  one's  writings — that  wearisome  inquiry, 
as  to  whether  you  are  growing  better  or  growing  worse — 
showing  new  signs  of  vitality,  or  living  on  the  memory  of  past 
successes.'"  He  added  that  life,  after  five-and-thirty,  was 
very  poor  fun,  if  it  were  even  pleasant  up  to  that ;  but  the  run 
home  after  a  man  had  turned  the  corner  of  middle  age  is 
unmitigated  dreariness."  On  the  whole,  however,  he  bore  his 
trials  philosophically — using  bitters  just  as  a  man  would  tonics 
— in  order  to  purify  and  strengthen  a  shattered  system. 

Trieste,  the  most  important  seaport  owned  by  Austria, 
stands  on  the  Adriatic,  whose  entire  trade  it  grasps ;  but  this 
enterprise  extends  not  only  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Sea,  but  to  the  Norwegian,  Spanish,  French,  Belgian,  and 
American  ports  as  well. 

"  Lever's  life  ebbed  away  on  the  dreary  Dalmatian  coast," 
writes  Mr.  Dicey,  "in  an  out-of-the-way  city."  The  same,  we  may 
remark,  where  Kichard  Coeur-de-Lion's  dungeon  lay.  Indeed, 
so  many  drawbacks  exist  to  the  prejudice  of  Trieste,  that  one 
must  regard  it  as  an  eminently  dull  place,  whose  very  name 
seems  suggestive  of  a  depressing  French  word.  Its  blank 
walls  and  narrow  streets — mostly  inaccessible  to  carriages  of 
any  kind — are  at  times  swept  by  the  ruthless  Bora,  so  power- 
ful that  people  may  lean  against  it  and  be  upheld  by  it, 
while,  if  not  on  the  watch,  they  may  find  themselves  next 
minute  blown  into  the  canal !  The  caprice  of  the  climate  is 
most  irksome  :  two  hostile  winds  ever  struggle  for  the  mastery, 
the  oppressive  Sirocco  and  the  cruel  Bora.  Intense  heat  and 
piercing  cold  alternately  hold  sway.  Lever  complained  that 
this  heat  greatly  relaxed  him.  He  described  it  at  92°  in  what 
by  courtesy  was  called  "  the  shade."  His  daughter  Sydney 
was  confined  to  bed  by  sunstroke,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
little  household  suffered  from  the  overpowering  discomforts 
of  the  weather. 

In  point  of  fact,  Trieste  knows  no  shade.  The  small 
grove  called  the  Boschetto  solely  affords  that  luxury.  The 
tongues   chattered    make   it   a   Babel.      This   clangour   does 
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not  surprise  when  we  know  that  the  inhabitants  are  a  motley 
race,  to  which  every  part  of  the  globe  has  sent  its  share. 
They  comprise  Italians,  Dalmatians,  Germans,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Yankees.  The  trade  of  Trieste  is  great,  but 
few  travellers  come,  unless  on  tyrant  business.  The  mixed 
character  of  its  people  formed  a  feature  of  some  attraction, 
from  the  variety  and  grotesqueness  of  their  costume ;  but  of 
late  the  importation  of  cheap  clothes  from  England  has  spoiled 
this  once  bright  panorama. 

Trieste  was  a  dear  spot.  Its  fair  sex  he  described  as 
finer  and  fairer  than  any  to  be  seen  in  Paris.  "  If  my  woman- 
kind dressed  like  the  people  of  the  place,  all  my  means  would 
not  suffice." 

Just  as  Dickens  turned  himself  inside  out  to  Forster,  Lever 
unbosomed  his  whole  soul  to  Dwyer.  He  begged  the  Major 
to  write  to  him.  "  It  is  the  best  thing  old  friends  have,  that 
they  can  interchange  their  thoughts  with  a  frankness  and  a 
certainty  of  being  well  understood  that  newer  friendship 
scarcely  aspires  to.  As  to  literary  work,  my  home  anxieties 
are  too  great  to  permit  it,  and,  though  never  given  to  any- 
thing like  application,  utter  idleness  depresses  me  greatly,  not 
to  speak  of  other  ills  which  attend  it." 

"  Home  anxieties,"  at  last,  received  relief.  The  Trieste 
surgeons  operated  upon  his  wife  for  ovarian  disease,  with  such 
seeming  success  that  Lever  declared,  if  the  result  should  be 
radical,  he  would  bless  the  day  he  came  there. 

The  Adriatic,  too,  ceased  to  be  an  irksomely  suggestive 
name  from  the  day  that  his  gifted  daughter  Sydney  met  Mr. 
Crafton  Edgar  Smith,  an  opulent  merchant,  connected  with 
that  great  gulf  of  communication  between  Cape  St.  Mary  and 
Trieste. 

The  later  jottings  of  "  O'Dowd  "  were  penned  under  diffi- 
culties. "  I  am  still  very  shaky,"  he  tells  his  cousin  Harry 
Innes,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1869,  "and  if  you  have 
curiosity  to  see  my  last  will  and  testament,  look  at  the 
'  O'Dowd'  in  next  month's  Blackwood."  February,  1870, 
found  a  severe  cough  racking  his  chest  and  routing  sleep.  He 
told  Dwyer  that  it  required  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  and  strong  stimulants  for  the  remainder  to  enable  him 
to  write.  The  inroad  on  his  natural  rest  had  an  evil  influence 
on  him. 

Lever  had  been  intimate  with  Sir  Emerson  Tennant. 
"When  I  proposed  to  inscribe  l  O'Dowd  '  to  him,  he  looked 
as  though  I  had  asked  him  to  dinner  to  meet  a  head-centre 
of  the  Fenians."     Nevertheless,  he  did  so  dedicate  it ;  but  as 
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Tennant's  sudden  death  promptly  followed,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
read  the  book. 

"  Kilgobbin  M  was  now  in  hand,  written  under  even  harder 
lines  than  "  O'Dowd."  "  I  am  breaking  up  very  fast," 
Dwyer  is  told.  "  An  old  mischief  in  the  prostate  gland  has 
taken  a  shabby  advantage  of  me  in  my  advanced  years,  and 
I  have  discovered  there  is  no  statute  of  limitation  against  a 
decrease  of  the  kidneys.  I  have  a  great  dread  of  living  on 
as  a  sick  man,  but  no  reluctance  whatever  to  go  at  once.  In- 
deed, even  by  effort  of  ingenuity  I  cannot  invent  a  reason  for 
lingering  longer.  The  hearse  is  the  only  coach  one  couldn't 
call,  however  eager  to  drive  home."* 

"  Politics,"  'tis  said,  "tend  to  file  the  soul  out  of  a  man." 
Their  free  introduction  into  "Kilgobbin"  did  not  serve  to 
revive  hira. 

"  He  was  a  politician,  although  not  by  any  means  a  deep- 
thinking  one,"  writes  Dwyer,  who  narrowly  observed  him  from 
youth,  and  studied  him  to  the  last.  "He  was  essentially  a, 
Dublin  politician.  All  his  late  writings  were  political  in  their 
colour.  His  heroes  and  heroines  belonged  nearly  all  to  the 
Anglo-Irish  races.  To  the  native  Irish  was  left  the  subordi- 
nate sphere  of  jesters,  jarveys,  and  ballad-singers.  I  suggested 
to  him  more  than  once  the  propriety  of  making  a  trial  with 
the  old  families  of  Irish  or  Norman- Irish  race.  I  peopled  a 
castle  in  Kerry  for  him  with  a  descendant  of  real  Irish  chiefs, 
surrounded  by  French  abbes,  Spanish  and  Austrian  soldiers  of 
fortune,  political  agents  of  various  kinds,  and  I  asked  him  to 
bring  into  contact  with  these  a  genuine  English  gentleman  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  representative  of  the  Anglo-Irish  settlers 
on  the  other.  This  suggestion  was  made  years  ago,  and  a  bit 
of  it  seems  to  have  floated  uppermost  by  chance  in  '  Kilgobbin/ 
from  his  having  been  brought  into  contact  with  Austrian 
officers  at  Florence  and  Trieste." 

The  original  of  one  of  these  portraits  was  the  Duke  de 
Nedentorz,  a  very  gallant  soldier,  second  in  #  command  at 
Trieste.  Moring,  a  held- marshal,  and  an  old  friend  of  Major 
Dwyer's,  was,  luckily  for  Lever,  stationed  at  Trieste  also.  In 
February,  1870,  Lever  expressed  fears  that  Austria  was  about 
to  make  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  Moring,  and  deprive  Trieste  of 
the  one  gentleman  it  possessed.  Lever  was,  as  Dwyer  says, 
essentially  a  politician.  In  the  full  correspondence  between  him 
and  Mr.  Chapman,  the  letters,  though  ostensibly  on  business, 

*  In  our  first  edition  we  decanted  these  passages  into  the  third  person ; 
they  are  now  restored  to  the  fir*t  person  as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  absence  of 
the' letters  duly  return,  d  to  the  late  Major  Dwyer. 
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all  digress  into  fluent  comment  on  the  politics  of  tlie  hour. 
He  had  often  throughout  his  career  aspired  to  become  a  poli- 
tical journalist,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  distinguished 
himself  in  this  role.  Thirty  years  previously  that  shrewd  man, 
the  Rev.  John  Lever,  recognized  his  brother's  forte,  and  com- 
mended a  political  paper  in  praise  of  Lord  Elliot  as  "  terse, 
sharp,  and  to  the  purpose."  He  hoped  that  Charles  would 
keep  up  to  this  new  line  without  slacking  his  hand  on  the 
other.  "  It  promises  fairly  for  future  usefulness,  and  a  name 
higher  than  '  Harry  Lorrequer.'  "  John,  however,  never  urged 
him  to  embark  in  journalism,  preferring  that  Charles  Lever, 
M.D.,  should  stick  to  physic.  In  phraseology,  at  least,  he 
continued  medical  to  the  last.  Heavy  loss  and  increasing 
expense  led  Lever  to  try  thrift  once  more  ;  but  it  was  all  to 
no  use.  "  There  are  temperaments  which  thrift  disagrees  with, 
just  as  there  are  constitutions  which  cannot  take  opium  or 
digitalis,  that  others  profit  by.  Mine,  I  say  it  in  all  humility, 
is  one  of  them.  The  agent  that  acts  so  favourably  with  others 
goes  wrong  with  me.  Something  or  other  has  been  omitted 
in  my  temperament,  or  something  has  been  mixed  up  with  it 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  there;  I  cannot  tell  which.  What- 
ever it  be,  it  renders  me  incapable  of  practising  that  sage  and 
well-regulated  economy  by  which  other  men  secure  themselves 
against  difficulties,  and  '  show  a  surplus '  in  their  annual 
balance-sheet." 

In  his  office,  unlike  that  at  Spezzia,  a  good  share  of  busi- 
ness was  done.  He  describes  his  only  Vice-Consul — that  at 
Turin — as  "aged  eighty  and  very  shaky."  Free  from  the  too 
frequent  weakness  of  men  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority," 
11  Lever  in  his  official  capacity,"  says  the  Era,  "  won  the  affec- 
tion and  esteem  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him."  One 
day  he  sank  in  his  chair  quite  prostrate  ;  a  feeling  of  delicious 
languor,  often  degenerating  into  somnolency,  continued  to  usurp 
the  place  of  legitimate  enjoyment  and  energy.  In  1869,  the 
following  paragraph  went  the  rounds  of  the  press: — "Charles 
Lever  has  lapsed  into  a  state  of  lethargy,  which  causes  him  to 
sleep  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four."  This  was,  no 
doubt,  an  expiring  effort  of  nature,  and  those  who  have 
watched  his  previous  life  will  have  observed  different  efforts  of 
the  same  "soft  nurse"  to  assert  her  sway.  To  Hay  man,  so 
far  back  as  1814,  he  speaks  of  somnolence,  foil  owing  bad 
headaches  which  then  plagued  him.  Those  who  do  the  most 
brain-work  require  most  sleep.  It  is  a  recuperative  agent  of 
vast  power,  and  the  greatest  men  are  known  to  have  been 
the   greatest  sleepers,  while  those  who  died  of  brain  disease 
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had  often  stinted  themselves  in  sleep;  Archbishop  Magee 
abridged  his  night's  rest  to  four  hours,  at  the  time  when 
cerebral  toil  was  hardest.  No  doubt  the  sudden  smash  of 
Dickens  was  due  to  want  of  sleep.  Refreshed  by  this  great 
effort  of  nature,  Lever  now  arranged  to  revisit  Ireland,  to 
renew  old  acquaintanceship,  and  to  restock  a  note-book  once 
fat  enough,  but  now  attenuated.  Throughout  his  long 
exile,  daily  viewing  manners  unlike  those  presented  on  his 
favourite  stage,  it  seems  wonderful  how,  without  daily  inter- 
course, his  mind  seemed  always  saturated  in  the  sparkling 
devys  of  Ireland,  and  its  productions,  to  the  last,  so  racy  of 
its  soil.  How  he  managed  to  do  this  we  learn  from  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy.  "  Lever  told  me  that,  though  compelled  by 
his  duties  to  live  abroad,  he  felt  it  an  absolute  necessity  to 
revisit  Ireland  periodically,  and  have  the  tone  of  his  mind 
refreshed  by  nights  in  Trinity  College,  or  at  the  table  of  some 
old  friends,  who  told  him  all  the  newest  good  things,  and 
revived  him  with  the  music  of  the  Irish  brogue.  He  would 
recover  strength,  Antasus-like,  whenever  he  regained  his 
mother  earth." 

Arrived  in  Ireland,  he  was/#ed  and  feasted,  and  it  seemed 
that  he  had  never  flashed  more  brightly.  Kind  and  gracious 
attention  came  not  from  old  friends  only.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
made  him  his  guest  for  days.  "  Lady  Spencer  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  Mr.  Lever  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge," 
he  writes,  "  and  were  much  charmed  and  entertained  by  him. 
If  I  recollect  rightly,  we  did  not  previously  know  him.  Miss 
Mary  Boyle,  a  cousin  of  mine,  knew  Mr.  Lever  well;  and  Lady 
Spencer  met  him  at  her  house  after  she  saw  him  in  Ireland." 

To  the  household  many  traits  were  told  to  show  the  acumen 
of  the  race  Lord  Spencer  ruled,  and  of  that  tendency  to  depre- 
ciate everything  English  older  than  the  time  of  Swift,  who 
said,  "  Burn  everything  which  comes  from  England  unless  her 
coals." 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  when  exploring  Castle  Howard,  was 
accompanied  by  an  Irish  servant  of  the  Mickey  Free  stamp. 
'  This/  said  he  to  the  man,  '  is  Lord  Carlisle's.  See  what 
splendid  trees — so  tall — so  stately/  '  Why  wouldn't  they  be 
fine  ?  '  retorted  the  groom.  '  Shure,  hadn't  he  the  pick  av  the 
PL  ay  nix  Park  ? ' 

"  I  was  dining  with  little  Baron  Deasy  on  Sunday,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  purchased  an  estate  in  Tipperary,  and 
was  proceeding  to  inspect  it,  when  he  overheard  an  old  crone 
say,  '  Is  that  the  new  landlord,  that  dawny  bit  av  a  leprehaun  ? 
Begorra,  the  boys  might  as  well  be  shootin'  at  a  jacksnipe.' 
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"  Dr.  Beatty,  with  whom  I  had  a  bottle  of  Carlowitz  last 
night,  told  me  not  a  bad  thing.  Christmas  Day  was  cele- 
brated at  his  house  by  a  plum  pudding  of  vast  circumference; 
but  the  doctor  missed  the  whiskey  which  he  had  given  out  to 
rob  it  of  dyspeptic  terrors.  That  night  he  taxed  his  cook  with 
the  omission,  who  replied,  '  The  puddin'  and  I  tossed  to  see 
which  should  have  the  whiskey,  and  the  puddin'  lost/  "  In 
this  way  Lever's  lips  ran,  delighting  all  who  listened ;  but  it 
was  in  gesture  that  his  great  strength  lay. 

A  favoured  few  had  access  to  his  room  at  Morrison's  Hotel. 
"I  found  him  seated  at  an  open  window  ;  a  bottle  of  claret  at 
his  right  hand,  and  the  proof-sheets  of  '  Lord  Kilgobbin ' 
before  him.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  of  May  ;  the  haw- 
thorns in  the  College  park  were  just  beginning  to  bloom,  and 
nature  was  young  and  warm  and  lovely.  He  looked  a  hale, 
hearty,  laughter-loving  man  of  sixty.  There  was  mirth  in  his 
grey  eye,  joviality  in  the  wink  that  twittered  on  his  eyelid, 
saucy  humour  in  his  smile,  and  bon  mot,  wit,  and  rejoinder  in 
every  movement  of  his  lips.  His  hair,  very  thin,  but  of  a 
silky  brown,  fell  across  his  forehead,  and  when  it  curtained  his 
eyes,  he  would  jerk  back  his  head — this,  too,  at  some  telling 
crisis  in  a  narrative,  when  the  particular  action  was  just  the 
exact  finish  required  to  make  the  story  perfect.  Lever's  teeth 
were  all  his  own  and  very  brilliant,  and  whether  from  accident 
or  habit,  he  flashed  them  on  me  in  conjunction  with  his 
wonderful  eyes—a  battery  irresistible. 

"  He  spoke  slowly  at  first,  but  warming  to  his  work,  and 
candying  an  idea  in  a  short,  contagious,  musical  laugh,  his 
story  told  itself  all  too  rapidly,  and  the  light  burned  out  with 
such  a  glare  as  to  intensify  the  succeeding  darkness.  Like  all 
good  raconteurs,  he  addressed  himself  deferentially  to  his 
auditor  in  the  beginning,  and  as  soon  as  the  fish  was  hooked, 
the  attention  enthralled,  he  would  speak  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

"  He  made  great  use  of  his  hands,  which  were  small  and 
white,  and  delicate  as  those  of  a  woman.  He  made  play  with 
them,  threw  them  up  in  ecstasy,  or  wrung  them  in  mournful- 
ness,  just  as  the  action  of  the  moment  demanded.  He  did  not 
require  eyes  or  teeth  with  such  a  voice  and  such  hands :  they 
could  tell  and  illustrate  the  workings  of  his  brain.  He  was 
somewhat  careless  in  his  dress,  butT  clung  to  the  traditional 
high  shirt  collar,  merely  compromising  the  unswerving  stock 
of  the  Brummell  period.  *  I  stick  to  my  Irish  shoes/  he  said, 
thrusting  upwards  about  as  uncompromising  a  '  bit  of  leather" 
as  I  have  ever  set  eyes  on,  '  and  until  a  few  years  ago,  I  got 
them  from  a  descendant  of  Count  Lally,  who  cobbled  at  Letter- 
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kenny.      There  is  no  slice  in  the  world — or  accent  either — 
equal  to  Irish  brogue/  " 

This  keen  sketcher  might  have  added  that  Lever  plumed 
himself  on  the  stand  which  he  had  made  against  the  beard  and 
moustache  movement.  No  parish  priest  was  ever  more  cleanly 
shaved.  Describing  a  nag  which  he  had  once  been  given  to 
ride  at  Killarney,  he  said  that  it  had  "  a  back-bone  with  which 
one  might  shave  himself,  using  the  tail  fcr  a  brush." 

Of  Doctors  Stokes,  Wilde,  and  Beatty,  he  saw  much.  Also 
his  old  schoolfellow  Henry  West,  whose  recollections  of  him 
will  be  remembered.  West  writes  : — "I  had  introduced  him 
to  a  lady  who  was  with  me  at  a  military  ball  at  Bray,  and 
when  he  was  cloaking  her  on  leaving  he  told  her  that  an 
Italian  of  his  acquaintance  one  evening  doing  the  same  thing 
to  a  lady,  though  un  peu  indiscrete,  she  said,  '  Don't  be 
naughty ;3  her  husband  coming  in  asked  her  what  she  had 
said,  and  she  replied,  '  Buona  notte.'  " 

He  dined  with  Alexander  Spencer,  who  had  known  him  as 
a  tiny  child ;  and  in  the  evening  he  read  aloud  for  his  sons 
several  chapters  of  "  Kilgobbin."  Two  young  students  from 
Stevens's  Hospital  joined  the  party  later.  Early  memories 
crowded  to  Lever's  mind  as  he  warmed  towards  them ;  and 
he  remained  until  the  small  hours,  telling  them  stories  of 
that  time. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Trinity  College.  He  had  long  relinquished  his  early 
title  of  Dr.  Lever;  he  now  reassumed  it  with  satisfaction. 
He  made  many  calls  :  not  a  few  old  familiar  knockers  were 
raised,  to  receive,  more  than  once,  a  chilling  response  !  Some 
of  these  had  been  previously  draped  with  crape — tidings 
which  failed  to  reach  Lever  in  his  exile. 

A  friend,  who  found  him  correcting  the  proofs  of  "  Lord 
Kilgobbin,"  said  :  "  This,  I  suppose,  is  for  the  June  number." 
"  ISo,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  for  May,  on  which  we  are  just  about 
to  enter."  "  You  are  fitting  it  very  tight,"  continued  his 
visitor.  "  I  always  run  things  very  close.  I  can't  work 
except  from  month  to  month,  or  rather,  as  they  say  in  Ireland, 
from  hand  to  mouth.  I  wish  to  see  how  the  public  like 
it.  I  was  offered  £2, COO  for  a  complete  novel,  but  I 
could  not  do  it."  From  revision  he  continued  to  recoil,  hold- 
ing, with  Scott,  that  great  correctors  succeed  as  ill  in  composi- 
tion as  in  education,  and  that  many  a  clever  boy  has  been 
flogged  into  a  dunce,  and  many  an  original  piece  corrected 
into  mediocrity. 

Emotion  filled  him   on  revisiting  scenes  endeared  by  old 
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ties.  Dublin  he  now  saw,  as  he  well  knew,  for  the  last  time, 
but  he  sipped  honey  wherever  he  found  it,  and  kept  pretty 
clear  of  the  stings.  Though  now  an  old  man,  he  was  Charles 
O'Malley  still.  His  niece  tells  us  that  on  escorting  her  to 
Westland  Row  terminus,  dressed  as  youthfully  as  ever,  his 
funny  stories  threw  her  into  such  kinks  of  laughter  that  she 
felt  abashed  on  finding  herself  surrouudedby  those  who  convert 
the  platform  into  a  waiting-room.  "You  may  never  see  me 
again,"  said  Lever,  "and  you  must  kiss  me  now."  "But 
those  people  are  not  to  know  you  are  my  uncle  !  "  replied  his 
pretty  companion.  "  I'll  take  care  that  they  do,"  whispered 
Lever;  and  he  forthwith  loudly  called  upon  his  niece  to  fold, 
in  a  loving  embrace,  her  venerable  uncle  just  about  to  start 
for  America.  So  saying,  he  rapidly  performed  the  feat,  and 
proudly  went  his  way,  feeling  all  the  stronger  from  the  ex- 
hilaration it  diffused. 

One  of  the  last  letters  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Keogh  was 
addressed  to  us  in  relation  to  the  present  task.  "  Poor 
Charles  Lever.  He  was  my  friend.  I  regarded  him  much  as 
the  most  kindty,  generous,  and  genial  of  men.  His  conversa- 
tion never  flagged,  and  his  recollection  of  friendship  and  early 
friends  was  always  bright.  He  passed  two  days  with  me  when 
last  in  Dublin,  and  was  the  delight  of  all.  The  last  time 
before  that  I  had  seen  him,  was  at  Villa  Morelli,  near 
Florence.  The  Derby  Government  had  just  come  in.  I  said 
to  him,  (  Lever,  now  is  your  time/  '  No/  he  said,  l  my  dear 
fellow,  they  will  do  nothing  for  me.  If  I  go  to  London,  Derby 
and  Dizzy,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  will  say,  '  Lever,  come  and 
dine,  Lever  ;  tell  us  one  of  your  good  stories  :  but  no  thought 
of  doing  anything  for  me/  I  thought  otherwise,  and  was 
gratified  at  hearing  from  him  at  Rome  that  he  was  promoted 
to  a  consulate  at  Trieste.  He  lost  his  wife  there,  and  that  loss 
cost  him  his  life." 

Alma  Mater,  the  scene  of  early  freaks  and  follies,  attracted 
him  during  several  successive  days.  Here,  too,  the  best  whist- 
players  were  to  be  found.  He  won  £2  in  Mr.  Palmer's  rooms, 
and  dropping  in  Mr.  Williamson's  that  night  on  his  way 
home,  when  some  of  the  best  hands  had  assembled  to  meet 
him,  lost  £20.  But  his  bright  thoughts  and  silver  tongue 
flew  all  the  while,  no  matter  what  turn  the  luck  had  taken. 
He  told  how  he  had  been  playing  whist  at  Florence  with  two 
foreigners  and  an  Englishman  named  Harvey.  They  played 
on  the  Continental  system,  according  to  which  the  players  play 
with  each  other  in  turn,  and  do  not  cut  for  partners.  On  it 
being  announced  to  one  of  the  players,  a  Frenchman,  that  it 
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was  his  turn  to  have  tMr.  Harvey  for  a  partner,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Mais  j'ai  dejd  fait  mon  Harvey  !  "  He  had  already  played 
once  with  hiui,  and  it  may  he  inferred  that  he  was  not  a 
brilliant  whister.* 

His  tact  in  impressing  all  with  whom  he  had  formed 
first  acquaintance  that  he  was  their  friend  for  life,  greatly 
struck  Mr.  Tyrell,  F.T.C.D.  The  days  of  swagger  and  of  "  the 
cavalcade"  had  passed,  and  Lever  had  already  found  that  the 
secret  of  social  success  was  to  seem  to  think  nothing  of  self.  "  I 
met  him  at  the  Fellows'  table  at  dinner/'  writes  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  "  and  afterwards  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Wright,  Professor 
of  Botany,  who  entertained  him  at  supper.  If  he  were  a,live, 
he  would  say  that  he  spent  a  pleasant  evening.  At  the  table 
in  our  common  room  to  which  we  adjourned  to  take  our  wine, 
he  was  well  placed,  sitting  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and 
later  in  the  evening  he  found  himself  amongst  some  of  our  ablest 
young  men,  Williamson,  Leslie,  etc.  Walking  home  with 
Lever,  I  had  much  pleasant  talk  with  him  about  politics  and 
literature.  His  ripeness  of  mind  and  geniality  of  character 
struck  me  very  much.  I  had  not  expected  to  find  in  him  such 
breadth  of  view  and  depth  of  insight. "-f 

"  I  never  met  him  but  on  that  one  occasion,"  writes  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe.  (( He  was  in  high  spirits,  very  amusing, 
and  told  most  laughable  stories." 

On  every  evening  that  Lever  had  no  special  engagement 
elsewhere,  he  came  down  either  to  Dr.  Wright's  rooms  or  to 
Mr.  Williamson's.  Wright  had  boated  with  Lever  in  the  Bay 
of  Spezzia  when  in  his  prime ;  but  he  describes  him,  during 
this  last  visit  to  Dublin,  as  exceeding  in  vivacity  and  wit  all 
that  he  had  previously  known  of  him.  Lord  Spencer,  Sir  B. 
Burke,  Judge  Keogh,  Courtnay  Boyle,  depose  to  the  same 
effect. 

But  it  struck  Dr.  Shaw,  F.T.C.D.,  a  most  acute  and 
thoughtful  observer,  who  met  him  daily  at  the  Fellows'  table, 
that,  beneath  this  glittering  surface,  care  transparently  peeped; 
that  something  weighed  upon  his  mind,  buoyant  and  efferves- 
cent as  it  seemed. 

A  man  who  largely  shared  his  confidence  can  throw  light 
on  the  cause.  Mr.  Dicey  had  been  his  guest  at  Florence,  and 
was  often  closeted  with  him  in  London.  "  He  had  known 
bitter  sorrow  and  long  trouble  ;  he  had  had  many  a  hard 
contest  to  sustain  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  even  to  the  last  he 
was    compelled   to   carry   on    the   weary    combat.      He    was 

*  Letter  of  Arthur  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.T.C.D.,  Feb.  7th,  1879 
f  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  August  9th,  1872. 
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oppressed  by  the  conviction  that,  much  as  he  had  done,  it  had 
been  in  him  to  have  done  yet  more.  He  saw  men  of  not  one 
tittle  of  his  genius  arrive  at  higher  fame,  and  at  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  material  rewards  than  he  ever  obtained.  He 
was  troubled  with  failing  health,  and  the  loss  of  those  he  loved 
best ;  and  yet,  to  the  last,  he  had  more  of  the  boy's  nature, 
more  true  enjoyment  of  the  things  that  make  this  world 
pleasant,  than  nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  in  years  might  have 
been  his  sons  and  grandsons.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the 
man  that  he  was  without  carrying  a  false  impression 
to  those  who  knew  him  not.  But  to  live  not  for  the  day, 
but  every  day  to  take  mankind  as  you  find  them,  trying, 
indeed,  to  better  them,  but  yet  not  believing  very  firmly 
in  the  possibility  of  their  amelioration,  to  look  out  upon  the 
world,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  find  it  good;  such  was  the  creed 
to  which  Lever  was  prone  by  instinct,  and  in  which  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  had  confirmed  his  allegiance." 

A  glimpse  of  the  money  made  by  other  novelists  is  afforded 
in  the  case  of  Anthony  Trollope  and  his  mother.  Trollope,  in 
his  recent  Autobiography,  after  relating  how  for  twelve  years 
his  annual  income  from  literature  averaged  £4,500  a  year,  and 
how  in  twenty  years  he  made  £70.000  by  his  pen,  describes 
the  result  as  "  comfortable,  but  not  splendid/'' 

The  keen  eye  of  a  great  physician  penetrated  still  deeper 
than  the  suspicion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  expressed  on  the  previous 
page.  Sometimes  at  dinner,  while  a  sparkling  anecdote  flowed, 
it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Stokes  that  Lever's  knife  or  fork 
would  drop  from  his  hands — a  symptom  of  the  subtle  approach 
of  paralysis;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  incident 
occurred  to  Curran  when  dining  with  Moore  in  1817.  Lever, 
beyond  the  consciousness  of  a  slight  awkwardness  having 
occurred,  attached  no  importance  to  the  act ;  but  the  vigi- 
lant physician  viewed  it  not  without  emotion.  Lever  break- 
fasted with  Stokes  on  the  day  of  his  final  departure  from 
Ireland.* 

The  doctor,  however,  whom  he  consulted  was  Wilde.  He 
complained  that  his  once  bright  eyes  had  lost  their  strength  ; 
also  of  insidious  attacks  of  somnolency,  which,  if  not  battled 
against,  frequently  seized  him.     Sir  William  Wilde  examined 

*  Statement  of  Wm.  Stokes,  M.D.,  Apiil  20tb,  1873.  To  Stokes— a  man  of 
gloom  to  patients,  but  a  Rabelais  of  humour  when  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
professional  pomp  and  mystery — Lever  owed  not  a  few  good  stories.  One  of 
them  was  the  scene  in  the  canal  boat,  where  Father  Loftus  eats  all  the  salmon  at 
dinner,  and  makes  the  apology  that  it  was  a  fast  day  in  his  church.  "  Do  you 
think  nobody  has  a  soul  to  save  but  yourself  ?  "  exclaimed  Standish  O'Grady, 
coming  behind  his  chair  and  helping  himself  freely  to  the  rich  fish. 
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him  with  all  his  instruments  and  tests,  but  found  nothing 
optically  wrong.  He  ascribed  the  affection  of  his  eyes  to 
stomachic  derangement,  consequent  on  indulgence  in  suppers.* 

The  bright  chain  of  friends  that  erst  encircled  him  had 
indeed  lost  many  links ;  and  a  sigh  would  escape  as  one  by 
one  he  missed  them.  This  was  observed  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  University  Club.  Standing  to  receive 
cordial  greetings,  his  back  leaning  against  a  chiffonier  on 
which  some  books  lay,  he  sadly  remarked  that  many  once- 
familiar  faces  had  gone.  "  You  have  still  some  old  friends  at 
your  bach,"  observed  a  friend,  pointing  behind  Lever.  The  old 
author  turned  rapidly  round,  and  found  to  his  surprise  "  Lorre- 
quer,"  "  O'Malley/'  "  Jack  Hinton,"  and  "  Tom  Burke." 
His  fancy,  thus  electrically  touched,  blazed  into  refulgence,  and 
no  more  sighs  were  heard  that  night.  His  absence  of  vanity 
was,  as  usual,  conspicuous.  Somebody  having  praised  "  Lor- 
requer,"  Lever  merely  said,  "A  poor  thing — but  how  well 
Browne  illustrated  it !  M  and  then  restored  the  volume  to  its 
place. 

The  tinge  of  sadness  noticed  by  Dr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gage,  and 
others,  struck  Dr.  Nedley  under  circumstances  which  deserve  to 
be  described.  At  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  it  had  so  happened  that 
as  Lever  entered  the  room  filled  by  many  persons,  all  chatting 
in  groups,  his  name  by  some  mistake  was  not  announced,  and 
nobody  seemed  to  notice  the  distinguished  visitor.  He  retired 
to  a  corner,  sat  down,  and,  as  he  placed  his  head  on  his  hand, 
an  expression  of  intense  melancholy  overspread  his  features. 

Dr.  Nedley  recognized  him  from  the  portraits,  and  used 
his  position,  as  one  of  the  Household,  to  advance  and  make 
himself  known.  In  a  moment  the  man  was  all  animation, 
assured  him  that  he  had  been  urged  by  more  than  one  friend 
to  meet  the  pleasant  anecdotist,  grasped  him  by  the  hand,  and 
compared  notes.  Touching  an  incident  in  one  of  Nedley's 
stories,  Lever  spoke  of  his  old  friend  Anster,  who,  after  one 
successful  circuit,  cut  the  Bar.  A  man,  with  a  previously  good 
character,  was,  on  circumstantial  evidence,  tried  for  agrarian 
murder.  Anster  felt  for  his  position,  defended  him,  and  got 
him  off.  The  man  overwhelmed  his  deliverer  with  gratitude. 
He  left  the  country,  but  a  knock  at  Anster' s  door  late  one  night 
led  him  to  answer  it  himself.  Anster,  recognizing  his  former 
client,  confounded  his  name  with  that  of  the  murdered  man, 
and  exclaimed,  "  What !  Kelly  ?  "  "No,  your  honour,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "lam  the  boy  that  shot  him !  "  Anster  was  almost 
equally  shot  by  the  announcement,  tottered  back  appalled,  and 
*  Letter  of  Sir  W.  Wilde,  M.D.,  March  10th,  1876. 
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with  his  womanly  voice  tremulously  told  the  murderer  to  be 
off! 

"  Lever  sat  with  me  for  a  long  while  in  my  room/'  writes 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  private  secretary.  "  We  talked  about 
his  last  novel,  then  coming  out,  in  which  Viceregal  life  and 
diplomacy  were  brought  in.  And  then  we  got  on  to  Ireland 
generally.  I  remember  being  struck  with  the  affection  he 
seemed  to  feel  for  the  Irish  people.  I  myself  was  then  rather 
discontented  with  the  want  of  gratitude  shown,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  Irish  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  magnanimous  and  determined 
endeavours  to  remove  their  grievances  :  and  I  felt  that  unreal 
grievances  were  being  clamorously  put  forward  by  a  certain 
section,  while  no  section  showed  much  satisfaction.  I  also 
looked  upon  the  continued  agrarian  difficulties  as  showing  a 
misconception  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  fairplay  which 
was  not  creditable.  Lever,  however,  defended  the  nation 
loyally.  He  urged  that  the  general  belief  in  the  generosity 
and  warm-heartedness  of  the  people  was  not  misplaced.  He 
dwelt  strongly  and  affectionately  upon  the  many  good  qualities 
they  showed  individually,  and  said  that  too  much  import- 
ance was  not  to  be  attached  to  the  outbreaks  of  lawlessness. 
All  this  I  am  stating  from  my  memory  of  an  interview 
which  made  much  impression  on  me,  but  of  which  I  kept 
no  formal  memoranda.  Lever  seemed  feeble  in  health,  but 
he  was  most  pleasant,  and  the  time  which  he  spent  in  my 
room  passed  most  rapidly.  Lord  Spencer  afterwards  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  meeting  him. 
Shortly  after  our  chat  I  received  a  copy  of  his  novel,  and, 
alas  !  within  a  very  brief  period,  I  heard  of  his  death."  * 

Lever  spent  some  time  in  London,  but  it  lacked  the  charm 
for  him  which  most  people  prize.  "  Just  as  I  feel  the  roll  of 
the  Atlantic  is  the  finest  bathing  in  the  world,  if  you  be 
a  strong  swimmer,"  he  mused,  "so  do  I  believe  there  is 
nowhere  like  London  to  live  in  if  you  be  rich  enough.  It's 
very  poor  fun,  though,  if  you  can  only  scramble  and  struggle, 
hold  on  by  another,  or  shout  for  a  lifebelt.  In  such  a  sad 
plight  as  this,  I  fancy  I  am  just  as  well  in  shallow  water, 
stagnant  though  it  be,  and  a  little  muddy  at  bottom." 

Whatever  he  may  have  inwardly  felt,  Lever  took  pains  to 
seem  radiant  with  enjoyment.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  who  saw  a 
good  deal  of  him  during  this  last  visit  to  London,  writes : — 
"  There  never  lived  a  human  being  so  antipatico — to  use  an 
Italian  phrase — to  cant  of  any  kind.  The  rich  joyous  humour, 
the  love  of  pleasant  company,  the  taste  for  social  enjoyment, 
*  Letter  of  Courtnay  Boyle,  E^q.,  to  the  author,  April  22nd,  1872. 
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were  as  keen  and  bright  in  the  old  consul  of  Trieste  as  they 
had  been  in  the  young  surgeon  who  walked  the  hospitals  half  a 
century  before." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  expenses  of  London,  he  seems  to 
have  lost  heavily  at  whist.  Had  the  furrowed  brow  of  calcu- 
lation given  place  to  the  bright  glow  of  the  raconteur,  he  would 
have  made  more  gains.  In  his  extremity  he  waited  upon 
"  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son/'  to  whom  he  introduced  himself,  and 
requested  a  payment  on  account  of  the  books  in  which  their 
firm  were  interested.     A  handsome  cheque  was  the  result. 

He  now  breathed  more  freely,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  a 
night  or  two  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  Berkeley  Square. 
This  club  is  open  only  upon  Wednesday  and  Sunday  nights 
during  the  parliamentary  session.  The  members  stroll  in  at 
all  hours.  Cabinet  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  M.P.'s,  litterateurs, 
Royal  Academicians,  come  to  gossip;  and  here,  amidst  the 
best  talkers  in  the  world,  Lever  stood  "A  1."  As  the  wits 
at  Wills'  coffee-house  were  silent  whilst  Addison  talked  Spec- 
tator, so  the  Cosmopolitans  were  mum  when  Lever  talked 
O'Dowd.  "  Many  a  man  has  '  dined  out  considerably  '  upon  a 
mot"  writes  one,  "  and  established  a  reputation  by  the  retail- 
ing of  an  anecdote  recounted  within  the  salons  of  the  club  by 
e  Lorrequer.'  When  I  parted  with  Lever  that  evening,  I  felt 
elated  at  being  able  to  amuse,  if  not  astonish,  the  most  bril- 
liant man  of  the  day ;  but,  upon  a  rigid  self-examination,  was 
somewhat  disappointed  upon  finding  that  instead  of  having 
been  engaged  in  entertaining  Lever,  he  had  been  entertaining 
me,  and  that  I  had  not  uttered  a  sentence  out  of  veriest 
commonplace.  Such  was  the  charm  of  his  manner  that  he 
took  you  as  it  were  from  out  yourself,  and  for  the  time  infused 
his  own  tone  of  thought,  causing  your  ideas  to  mingle  with 
his,  and  float  joyously  onward  upon  the  glittering  current  of 
his  discourse." 

If  Lever  caught  a  tartar  in  the  Tuscan  tailor,  he  found  a 
worthy  in  a  Saxon  one.  Pleasant  accounts  come  from  the 
tailor,  at  whose  house,  33,  Brook  Street,  he  lodged  when  in 
London.  "  Night  after  night,  when  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  be  in  bed,  I  sat  up  listening  to  Mr.  Lever's  stories — 
sometimes  in  kinks  of  laughter — often  spell-bound/' 

From  old  Lord  Lytton  a  kind  letter  came,  inviting  Lever 
and  his  daughter  Sydney  to  Knebworth.  Lever  shouted  no 
end  of  droll  stories  into  the  now  deaf  ear  of  the  author  of 
"  Pelham."  Lord  Lytton  took  up  incorrectly  something  he 
said ;  and  Lever,  on  his  return  to  town,  complained  that  "  he 
had  become  very  touchy." 
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He  passed  his  last  week  in  London  not  unpleasantly, 
picking  up  character  in  regions  where  it  had  often  been  lost. 
The  Law  Courts  presented  attraction  to  him ;  the  great  Tich- 
borne  trial  was  then  being  heard.  With  all  his  keen  discern- 
ment of  character,  he  was  duped  by  the  Claimant.  He 
described  him  as  a  vulgar  beast  to  view,  but  that  he  was  Sir 
Roger  and  no  Dodger  for  all  that. 

Thackeray's  hostility  to  Miss  Pardoe,  Miss  Bronte,  and 
other  women,  led  Lever  to  believe  that  he  understood  one 
side  of  female  character  only,  and  was  unable  to  do  justice  to 
the  whole.  "  Lever  and  I"  writes  Dwyer,  "  had  a  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject  as  we  drove  to  Onslow  Gardens  ;  both  of 
us  expressed  regret  at  this  blemish,  as  we  thought  it,  in 
Thackeray's  fine  power  of  perception ;  and  Lever  woundup  by 
saying,  '  Every  man  has  a  double  nature  in  him :  the  one 
masculine,  and  partaking  more  of  the  mere  animal;  the  other 
feminine,  and  this  is  by  far  the  best  part  of  him  ;  but  it  must 
be  awakened.  Not  everyone  is  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  I 
have  been.  I  never  fully  knew  or  appreciated  all  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  female  character  until  my  own 
daughters  came  to  console  and  support  me  under  the  greatest 
affliction  I  have  ever  had  to  bear.  They,  poor  things,  will 
never  know  how  much  I  feel  indebted  to  them,  nor  how  deeply 
grateful  I  am  to  them/  " 

On  the  marriage  of  one,  a  gushing  acquaintance  wrote 
Lever  a  long  letter  of  congratulation.  He  drily  replied,  "  The 
match  is  one  to  conciliate  all  my  sympathies,  for  the  sposo  is 
rich,  saving,  and  a  staunch  Calvinist :  three  strong  guarantees 
for  this  life  and  the  next/' 

But  never  was  there  a  man  less  mercenary  or  calculating. 

It  having  been  represented  to  him  that  Mr. ,  who  greatly 

loved  his  eldest  daughter,  and  who  at  this  time  asked  per- 
mission to  call,  was  not  opulent,  he  replied,  "  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  thought  of  besides  money  in  the  world." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

His  place  of  punishment— His  last  book — Death  of  his  wife — The  finger  of 
Death  inscribes  "  Finis  "  on  his  career — Eecollections  of  the  last  scene — 
His  works,  worth,  and  character. 

The  excitement  which,  nerved  his  last  pilgrimage  was  fol- 
lowed by  reaction,  and  he  would  sometimes,  on  his  return  to 
Italy,  think  tenderly  both  of  Ireland  and  of  England,  and  sigh 
to  renew  relations  with  the  brilliant  men  whom  he  met  at  the 
tables  of  Lord  Lytton  or  Lord  Houghton :  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club,  too,  was  missed.  Dublin,  his  tirst  love,  he  had  seen  for 
the  last  time;  and  when  leaving  its  bay,  he  "cast  a  longing, 
lingering  look  behind."  Dwyer  tried  to  console  him.  His 
exile  had,  at  least,  one  advantage :  it  removed  him  from  the 
snare  of  social  enjoyments,  and  gave  him  fuller  scope  for  that 
work  which  the  world  could  not  afford  to  lose. 

"  He  was  far  away  from  his  old  haunts,  friends,  and  asso- 
ciates," Mr.  Dicey  writes,  "  and  he  pined  sadly  to  get  nearer 
home.  '  I  am  going  back  to  my  place  of  punishment ; '  so 
he  said  to  the  present  writer  when  leaving  London  for  the 
last  time.  A  year  after,  he  wrote,  describing  how  he  had  in- 
vited a  small  party  to  celebrate  his  birthday,  and  had  had  to 
put  them  off,  owing  to  a  fresh  attack  of  illness,  adding,  with 
his  wonted  humour,  '  the  guests  were,  however,  consoled  by 
the  reflection  that  their  loss  of  the  entertainment  would  soon 
be  made  up  for  by  an  invitation  to  my  funeral/  " 

Ere  long  a  pleasanter  card  came.  Disraeli  once  got  quizzed 
for  dating  a  letter  from  Windsor  Castle.  Lever  hoped  that 
the  same  measure  would  not  be  extended  to  him  for  announcing 
to  his  old  friend  Dwyer  that  he  had  just  been  the  guest  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.     This  was  in  March,  1 870. 

At  Trieste  he  had  secured  as  a  residence  the  very  ele- 
gant Villa  Gasteiger,  but  the  place  itself  did  not  improve  on 
acquaintance.  "  A  fish  in  a  cornfield,"  he  said,  "  could  not  be 
more  out  of  its  element.  More  than  once  I  found  myself  on 
the  verge  of  pitching  up  the  Consulate,  and  throwing  myself 
on  '  penny-a-lining ;'  and  nothing  but  the  break-up,  which 
cannot   be    far   distant,  deterred  me;    as   I  sink  down  into 
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greater  apathy  every  day,  it  matters  less  when  I  finish,  since 
the  mode  of  finish  must  be  pretty  much  the  same  every- 
where." 

So  long  as  he  could  turn  to  any  sort  of  work,  he  might 
prevent  his  brain,  as  he  said,  digesting  itself;  but  latterly  all 
such  occupation  was  impossible,  and  he  had  fallen  into  great 
depression.  Some  of  the  thorns  that  helped  to  create  the 
unpleasantness  of  his  exile  have  been  pushed  into  light ;  others, 
which  he  makes  grow  pleasantly,  as  though  from  a  bright 
hawthorn-tree,  peep  forth.  "'Tother  day,  one  of  those  crea- 
tures who  presume,  on  the  fact  of  being  an  old  school-fellow, 
to  maintain  an  acquaintanceship  dormant  for  half  a  lifetime,  as 
if  there  could  be  any  bond  of  friendship  cemented  by  having 
been  flogged  by  the  same  cane,  came  through  the  neighbour- 
hood where  I  have  pitched  my  tent,  and  installed  himself  as 
my  guest ;  "  and  then  follows  a  long  account  of  his  sufferings, 
trying  to  entertain  one  of  the  dullest  of  men,  who  said  the 
most  mal-a-jpropos  things,  and  touched  on  the  sorest  of  points. 

When  freed  from  this  bore,  he  resumed  "  Kilgobbin," 
and  worked  with  a  will.  "  He  wrote  as  a  man  for  men," 
observes  a  more  genial  guest,  Mr.  Dicey ;  "  the  mental  struggle 
of  dissatisfied  schoolgirls,  the  complications  arising  out  of  a 
young  lady's  hesitation  as  to  the  proprieties  of  her  engage- 
ment, the  flirtations  of  curates,  had  no  attraction  for  that 
vigorous,  manly  mind." 

Had  Lever  pandered  to  sensationalism,  he  would  have  died 
a  richer  man.  But  he  resisted  all  temptation,  and  held  on  his 
course  austerely.  His  thoughts  on  this  point  will  be  found  in 
a  paper  called  "  The  Picturesque  in  Morals,"  urging  that  the 
great  effort  of  moralists  should  be  to  keep  vice  to  its  coarse 
habiliments,  and  never  let  it  masquerade  in  the  bright  cos- 
tumes and  graceful  colours  that  captivate.  u  Vice  is  not  so 
seductive  as  vice  in  its  travesty  of  what  we  admire  and  cherish. 
Sever  the  connection,  and,  like  a  bad  swimmer  without  his 
life-belt,  a  few  struggles  will  suffice  to  finish  it.  Strip  wicked- 
ness of  its  accessories,  and  you'll  not  have  to  call  it  a  snare. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  '  picturesque/  it  ceases  to  be  perilous." 

A  thinker  had  just  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
ruined  wall,  the  broken  gable,  the  lichen- clad  stone,  afford  us 
a  pleasure  that  a  trim  enclosure,  a  finished  building,  and  a 
well-scrubbed  pavement  fail  to  bring  ?  Lever  remarked  that 
the  sensation  novel  owed  all  its  captivation  to  the  pictu- 
resque hue  of  the  characters.  "Is  it  not  the  reputation  in 
ruins,  the  fissured  fame,  the  gracefully  dilapitated  virtue,  that 
we  admire  so  fervently  ?     Take  up  any  French  novel,  and  do 
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you  not  find  that  the  moral  people  are  represented  with  all 
those  traits  of  exactness  and  order  which  we  reprobate  pic- 
torially,  while  the  naughty  ones  are  as  broken,  as  irregular,  as 
abounding  in  lights  and  shadows,  as  an  Elizabethan  manor- 
house  ?  "  He  declared  that  it  was  much  easier  and  pleasanter 
to  indulge  in  picturesque  painting  of  this  sort  than  to  make 
right  lines  and  rectangular  shadows. 

From  Trieste  he  constantly  wrote  to  Dwyer,  for  no  other 
reason,  he  archly  said,  than  that  which  makes  a  painter  daub 
something  on  his  canvas  because  he  had  the  brush  in  his  hand. 
These  letters — now  before  us — would  fill  a  small  volume. 
It  has  been  said  that  to  the  last  he  was  full  of  vivacity, 
but  unhappily  it  was  not  so.  "In  1870,"  Sir  Henry  James 
writes,  "  I  met  Mr.  Lever  first  in  this  country,  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  make  some  business  arrangements 
in  relation  to  the  copyright  of  his  works.  In  September, 
1871,  I  paid  him  a  visit  at  Trieste,  which  lasted  some  three  or 
four  days.  He  was  residing  there  with  his  daughters,  Miss 
Lever  and  Mrs.  Watson.  He  was  suffering  much  from  gout, 
and  was  by  no  means  in  good  spirits.  He  rarely  exercised  his 
anecdotal  power,  and  his  chief  pleasure  seemed  to  be  in 
playing  whist. " 

An  old  friend  died  at  this  time.  Intimate  intercourse 
throve  from  boyhood  between  Lever  and  Alexander  Spencer. 
Lever  wrote  condoling  words  to  his  widow,  and  expressed  a 
presentiment  of  his  own  approaching  end.  Then  news  came 
that  Dr.  Thomas  Beatty,  of  Dublin,  had  died.  But  a  few  days 
before,  Lever  in  sadness  had  sought  his  counsel,  and  leant 
upon  him  earnestly.  This  succession  of  shocks  told.  He 
opened  the  will  which  he  had  executed  in  18d5,  and  added 
a  codicil,*  dated  May  14th,  making  due  provision  for  his 
daughters.  Like  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Farquhar  and 
Scott,  he  left  girls  behind  him,  but  no  son. 

At  last  he  whom  he  described  as  his  "one  friend  at  Trieste" 
— Mbring — died.     One  by  one  his  friends  were  dropping,  till 

*  His  youngest  daughter,  Sydney,  he  writes,  is  amply  provided  for  by  the 
settlement  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  his  daughter  Kate,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Bowes  Watson,  will  ultimately,  under  the  settlement  executed  on  her 
marriage,  come  into  the  possession  of  an  adequate  income  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
gave  the  whole  of  his  property,  his  policies  in  insurance  offices,  to  his  executors 
upon  trust,  in  the  first  place  to  pay  his  debts,  then  to  set  apart  £1000,  and  to 
pay  the  interest  to  his  daughter  Kate,  until  she  shall  under  her  marriage  settle- 
ment come  into  the  income  of  the  property  therein  settled  on  her  ;  after  which 
event  the  £1000  is  to  fall  into  his  residuary  estate.  The  annual  income  of  the 
latter  is  directed  by  testator  to  be  paid  to  his  daughter  Julia,  for  her  life,  and 
at  her  decease  the  capital  is  to  go  to  such  persons  and  in  such  manner  as  she 
ehall  by  her  last  will  direct. 
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Lever  sat  almost  alone  on  the  raft.  "  The  drear  process,  with, 
its  dimmed  eyes/'  he  writes,  "  dulled  hearing,  and  its  shaking 
ankles,  is  infinitely  worse  in  its  terrible  fate  of  survivorship 
than  all  else."  His  last  friend  was  Dwyer,  since  dead. 
With  him  he  corresponded  so  freely,  that  Lever  sometimes 
expresses  misgivings  as  to  whether  he  had  addressed  him  last. 
He  apologized  for  "  this  weakness  of  the  head,  that  soon  may 
have  more  to  answer  for."  The  good  old  Major  was  now  the 
sole  repository  of  his  confidences.  "  Most  lives  are  arrant 
blunders.  Over  and  over  have  I  wished  that  I  never  left  my 
dispensary,  with  its  half-crown  fees ;  but  such  regrets  come  too 
late." 

"To  me,  whom  Lever  honoured  with  his  friendship  from 
schoolboy  days,"  Dwyer  writes,  "it  has  often  been  a  subject 
of  regret  that  the  peculiar  form  of  his  writings  and  his 
bearing  towards  strangers  should  have  afforded  only  a  very 
imperfect  insight  into  his  truly  noble  character,  or,  still  worse, 
may  perhaps  have  led  some  persons  to  form  totally  erroneous 
ideas.  In  truth,  he  was  very  inadequately  represented  in  his 
books;  his  great  ability,  judgment,  sound  practical  sense, 
and,  above  all,  his  very  highly  truthful  character  and  great 
purity  of  mind,  were  so  overlaid  in  the  novel  by  his  vivid 
imagination,  as  to  have  been  scarcely  recognizable.  His 
affectionate  disposition  and  wonderful,  almost  feminine,  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  he  could  of  course  sometimes 
fail  to  display.  No  man  that  really  possesses  these  qualities, 
but  will  be  anxious  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  for  reasons 
which  are,  alas,  but  too  painfully  brought  home  to  each  one 
of  us  in  his  daily  warfare.  But  it  was  impossible  to  have 
enjoyed  Lever's  society,  much  less  intimacy,  for  any  length 
of  time  without  gaining  an  insight  into  his  true  character  and 
habits  of  thought;  and  it  was  precisely  this  combination  of 
manly  determination  and  outspoken  truthfulness,  regardless  of 
consequences,  with  tenderness  of  feeling,  that  formed  one  of 
its  chief  attractions ;  it  was  difficult  to  feel  aught  but  perfect 
confidence  in  a  man  of  this  type." 

The  moral  tone  of  his  stories  had  favourably  impressed  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick.  His  son  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
dramatize  them  if  the  author  would  furnish  hints,  got  a  painful 
picture  of  his  prostration.  "  I  write  from  a  sofa  ;  my  miserable 
condition,  with  no  brilliant  prospect  of  speedy  betterment,  will 
show  how  unable  I  am  to  do  anything  at  this  moment." 
Indeed,  lie  had  to  send  back  untouched  and  uncorrected  a  few 
"O'Dowd"  papers,  meant  for  the  coming  Blackwood,  He 
asked  Mr.  Graves  to  forgive  him  if  he  was  illegible ;  gout  was 
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a  bad  writing-master,  and  even  without  it  he  was  no  miracle 
of  caligraphy.  In  conclusion,  Lever  expressed  sincere  pleasure 
at  the  hazard  which  had  opened  relations  between  them,  and 
promised,  if  he  got  better,  to  lend  what  aid  he  could  to  the 
project.  "  O'Donoghue,"  he  thought,  would  dramatize  well, 
though  for  stage  play  and  dialogue  "  Kilgobbin u  might  be 
preferable.  Lever  added  that  Mr.  Labouchere,  then  lessee  of 
a  London  theatre,  had  already  pressed  him  to  give  facilities  in 
this  way.  He  begged  Graves  to  forgive  the  seeming  selfish- 
ness of  this  and  other  gossip,  but  asked  him  to  remember  that 
his  egotism  had  now  but  a  short  course  to  run. 

In  November,  '71,  some  guests  of  rank  filled  his  home.  He 
described  them  as  bright,  but  enforcing  an  amount  of  exer- 
tion on  his  part  that  became  a  heavy  penalty.  He  often  wished 
that  Dwyer  were  his  neighbour.  "  Neither  of  us,"  he  said, 
' '  find  it  easy  to  find  a  man  very  companionable  now.  We  are 
too  old  for  the  young  people,  and  too  young  and  too  romantic 
for  the  old.  At  all  events,  we  will  make  better  company  for 
each  other  than  we  are  likely  to  find  elsewhere." 

He  tried  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  but  he  by  no  means  found 
the  world  what  it  had  been.  This  was  not  because  Lever  had 
himself  changed,  but  seems  to  have  been,  due  rather  to  the 
languid  tone  in  society  which  of  late  had  become  "the  thing." 
In  fact,  there  was  not  enough  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  and  too 
much  of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  "is  life  as  good  fun  as  it  was  when  I 
made  my  first  acquaintance  with  it  ?  My  impression  is  that  it 
is  not.  '  It  wasn't  bad,'  is  about  the  highest  expression  of 
praise  ;  and  I  doubt  if  we  would  accord  more  to  heaven,  if  we 
got  there.  I  do  not  think  the  present  occupants  make  the 
house  as  pleasant  as  their  fathers  did,  and  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  they  never  try.  Indifferentism  is  the  tone  of  the  day. 
No  one  must  be  eager,  pleased,  displeased,  interested,  or 
anxious  about  anything.  Life  is  to  be  treated  as  a  tiresome 
sort  of  thing,  but  which  is  far  too  much  beneath  one  to  be 
thought  of  seriously — a  wearisome  performance  which  good 
manners  require  you  should  sit  out,  though  nothing  obliges 
you  to  applaud  or  even  approve  of  it." 

A  brief  and  flashing  visit  from  Tom  Taylor  helped  to  relieve 
this  impression  :  his  pen  resumed  work.  A  famous  diplomatist, 
Sir  H.  Bulwer,  had  just  received  his  peerage,  and,  with  his 
wife,  a  niece  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  made  some  stay 
at  the  Villa  Gasteiger.  He  and  Lever  had  long  been  most 
intimate ;  and  they  interchanged  their  sentiments  with  a  can- 
dour the  reverse  of  official. 
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"  I  object  to  '  Kilgobbin/  "  said  Lord  Dalling,  "  as  having 
no  one  character  transcendently  pure  or  good  or  virtuous." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lever,  "  the  reproach  coming  from 
you  has  its  significance,  for  you  have  yourself  seen  a  great  deal 
of  life  that  was  not  pure  or  virtuous ;  but  I  verily  believe  that 
in  my  sketch  of  ordinary  life,  the  transcendently  good  will 
occupy  a  small  space,  and  the  stage  be  filled  by  the  people  of 
mixed  motives,  not  very  wicked  or  the  reverse,  but  doing  a 
variety  of  inconvenient,  and  some  positively  bad  things ;  out 
of  temper,  passing  resentment,  imaginary  injury,  wounded  self- 
love,  and  worse  than  all — hang  them — pure  idleness  !  It  is  of 
these  the  kingdom  of  the  world  is  made  up,  and  we  know  it  is 
not  heaven ! " 

It  was  again  suggested  to  Lever  that  some  of  his  stories 
should  be  dramatized.  "  Tempting  offers,"  he  replied,  "  have 
been  made  to  me  to  write  for  the  stage,  but  the  thing  that  alone 
I  could  do,  f  Genteel  Comedy/  is  exactly  what  no  one  wants ; 
and  as  for  stage  effects,  headers  over  precipices,  blue  lights, 
bunkum,  and  Bengal  fire,  I  know  nothing  about  them ;  and 
last  of  all,  I  have  put  myself  en  retraite  ;  determined,  like  the 
mouse,  that  hard  peas  and  peace  are  better  than  fine  food  and 
anxiety ;  and  to  leave  one's  few  remaining  days  without  fear  of 
reviewers,  is  sounder  policy  than  to  drink  champagne  with  an 
aggrieved  spirit  and  an  injured  heart." 

"  The  old  hulk,"  as  he  called  it,  was  now  breaking  up  fast. 
His  appetite  had  gone;  his  spirits  had  sunk;  strength  was 
failing;  and  his  head,  which  he  used  to  think  would  have 
stood  impregnable,  was  showing  such  signs  of  what  he  called 
"  wool,"  that,  like  a  man  on  a  grazing  horse,  as  he  tells  Dwyer, 
he  began  to  travel  slowly,  and  never  adventured  a  canter  even 
when  the  ground  was  tempting. 

In  January,  1872,  he  felt  so  ill  that  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper  to  tell  Dwyer  that  his  oldest  friend  living  died  at  such 
an  hour,  and  desired  that  his  last  greeting  should  be  sent  him. 
For  a  day  he  seemed  to  rise,  like  a  resurrection.  "An  ugly 
combination  of  gout  and  acute  bronchitis  fought  each  other, 
and  left  me  to  get  well  in  the  meantime — the  only  explana- 
tion that  occurs  to  me  of  a  rally  that  owed  little  to  physic  and 
less  to  the  physician — the  only  doctor  near  hand  being  a  man 
midwife,  and  I  was  delivered  of  'Kilgobbin'  before  he  was 
called  in." 

Some  days  later  he  writes  :  "  I  cannot  yet  say  that  I  am 
round  the  corner,  and,  to  tell  truth,  I  have  so  little  desire  of 
life,  that  my  own  lassitude  and  low  spirits  go  a  good  way  in 
bearing  me  down."     To  another  he  writes  :  "I  would  have 
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been  thankful  to  go  ere  my  faculties  had  felt  a  cold  decline, 
and  when  I  had  not  survived  myself  in  my  own  memory.  A 
man  need  not  be  impatient,  however,  who  knows  that  his 
name  will  soon  be  called,  and  so  I  fall  back  to  my  place  in 
the  cards  and  wait/' 

"  Kilgobbin/'  previous  to  its  separate  issue,  had  appeared 
in  the  Cornhill.  To  his  old  friend  he  confesses  that  it 
is  not  all  he  had  intended,  and  "  there  is  scarcely  a  char- 
acter in  the  book  has  not  got  away  from  me  and  set  up  on 
his  own  account.  This,  if  I  had  a  story,  would  be  most  em- 
barrassing, but  as  really  I  had  very  little  to  tell  it  matters 
hardly  at  all." 

In  February  he  was  persuaded  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Sydney  Smith,  to  spend  some  time  at  Tirnau  and  try  to 
regain  strength.  She  filled  the  house  with  pleasant  people, 
and  even  got  up  theatricals  in  French  and  Italian,  succeed- 
ing far  better,  Lever  confessed,  than  anything  of  the  sort  he 
had  previously  seen. 

His  final  broodings  drifted  towards  an  unhealthy  idea. 
Addressing  Dwyer,  who  had  never  received  the  recognition 
due  to  high  merit,  he  says :  "You  and  I  have  manque  in  life 
each  in  his  several  ways.  Each  of  us  have  seen  himself  passed 
in  the  race  by  men  he  knew  inferior  to  him,  and  his  best  philo- 
sophy is  to  believe  that  defeat  has  its  iron  consolations  if  one 
knew  how  to  look  for  them ;  and  that  the  quietude  employed 
by  him  who  stands  apart  from  the  contest  of  life  has  all  the 
comforts  of  conquest.  Perhaps  breaking  health  has  taught 
me  this  lesson,  and  if  so  I  am  not  ungrateful  to  my  gout." 

In  "Kilgobbin"  he  had  tried  to  forget  care.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  want  of  consistency  and  proportion  in  it ;  so  he 
told  Dwyer,  but  the  Saturday  Review  consoled  him  in  declar- 
ing that  the  author  had  shown  himself  "  as  vigorous  as  ever ; 
here  is  all  the  old  tact,  all  the  old  versatility,  and  in  spite  of 
circumstances,  much  of  the  old  lightness  and  brightness.  Nina 
and  Atlee  are  as  good  in  their  several  ways  as  anything  Mr. 
Lever  has  given  us  lately,  and  we  are  really  sorry  to  take  leave 
of  them  just  when  their  respective  careers  threaten  to  become 
most  exciting.  They  are  the  last  persons  to  settle  down  into 
humdrum  lives,  and  we  venture  to  cherish  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Lever  may  tell  us  more  of  them." 

Mrs.  Peachem  said  that  "we  are  bitter  bad  judges  of 
ourselves : "  the  same  confession  is  often  made  in  Lever's 
letters.  We  have  seen  acute  critics  pronouncing  "  Kilgobbin" 
one  of  his  best;  he  himself  regarded  it  very  differently.  A 
brother  scribe  who  called  upon  Lever   during  his  last  visit  to 
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Dublin,  and  found  him  correcting  the  proofs  of  "  Kilgobbin," 
said,  "  I  consider  it  as  well  written  as  any  of  your  works.5' 
He  sighed  as  he  replied  sadly  enough,  "  Ah  no,  I  have  been 
tilting  the  cask  so  long  that  the  dregs  are  coming  out  very 
muddy." 

The  death  of  his  wife  stunned  him.  The  companion 
who  would  have  cheered,  comforted,  and  sustained  him  in 
trial,  had  gone;  and  she  would  never  again  strive  to  share 
success  with  him.  Dwyer  is  told  that  "the  unspeakable 
vacancy  of  hearts — the  terrible  sense  of  desolation — is  more 
misery  than  I  have  ever  known.  Her  last  moments  were 
peaceful  and  painless,  and  God  in  His  mercy  gave  her  con- 
sciousness and  love  to  the  last,  and  a  smile  of  more  beauty 
than  I  had  ever  seen  bade  me  farewell.  There  would  be  no 
such  mercy  as  to  take  me  from  this  life  now.  All  my  daily 
ways  and  habits  had  been  woven  into  her  life ;  no  strength  of 
frame  can  withstand  the  pining  agony  of  a  broken  heart.  I 
have  lost  a  truthful,  honest,  and  loyal  wife.  Heavy  crosses 
came  upon  me  through  life  ;  but,  when  shared,  they  could  be 
borne.  Suffering  without  sympathy  is  the  hardest  trial  of  all/' 
She  was,  indeed,  a  rare  woman — even  the  people  had  mani- 
fested a  general  grief,  the  entire  city  followed  her  to  the  grave; 
all  the  ships  had  their  flags  half-masted.  One  letter  of  con- 
dolence from  Dwyer  gave  him  great  comfort.  "  You  have 
said  the  very  things  I  wanted  to  read,  the  very  words  I  loved 
to  hear."  Dwyer  talked  of  the  dead  as  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  her — graced  by  traits  of  goodness  and  kindness,  and 
loyalty  of  heart.  These  memories  of  her  worth  and  beauty 
deeply  touched  the  desolate  husband. 

His  pen-work  had  long  been  linked  to  this  best  of  wives. 
He  read  to  her  not  only  what  he  wrote  before  venturing  to 
despatch  it,  but  also  told  her  his  plans.  Her  counsel  proved 
sound.  Henceforth,  he  was  distrustful  of  what  he  attempted, 
and  more  thoroughly  timid  than  he  had  been  since  his  earliest 
days  of  authorship.  This  would  be  intolerable,  he  said,  had  he 
not  become,  indeed,  indifferent  about  success.  Forebodings 
whispered  that  he  might  not  live  to  finish  even  "  Kilgobbin." 
Lever  liked  to  elicit  the  criticism  of  women — for  women  were 
the  public  who  read  novels.  Miss  Dwyer  undertook  to  supply, 
in  some  degree,  the  censorship  of  her  who  had  gone.  She 
thought  "Kilgobbin"  too  political — with  not  enough  of 
romance.  Lever  replied,  that  if  he  had  not  made  his  characters 
much  in  love,  it  was  simply  that  he  had  too  deep  a  veneration 
for  the  passion  to  sell  his  sentiments  on  it  to  a  bookseller. 

"  In  finishing  '  Kilgobbin '   I  have  also  finished  my  own 
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career  as  a  story- writer.  Time  was,  when  the  end  of  a  journey 
only  heralded  the  preparation  for  another.  Now  the  next  must 
be  a  longer  road,  and  much  larger  experiences ;  with,  however, 
little  reason  for  confidence  to  undertake  it — I  do  so  long  for 
rest — rest !  " 

Months  elapsed :  care  deepened,  and  he  could  only  wonder 
how  his  craving  desire  for  death  was  not  able,  in  itself,  to 
break  him  up.  Every  succeeding  day  now  only  increased 
his  "  helplessness."  Forebodings  shook  him  as  he  penned 
the  last  lines  of  "  Kilgobbin,"  and  few  read  without  emotion 
his  public  allusion  to  the  fact  that  they  were  "written  in 
breaking  health  and  broken  spirits.  The  task  that  was  once 
mJ  j°y  an(^  pride,  I  have  lived  to  find  associated  with  my 
sorrow.  It  is  not,  then,  without  a  cause  I  say,  I  hope  this 
effort  may  be  my  last."  This/ietermination  is  the  more  touch- 
ing, as  Lever  a  few  months  previously  tells  Dwyer  that  he 
wrote,  not  from  choice,  but  from  sheer  necessity  for  bread. 
Critics  were  disarmed  by  the  sad  intimation  conveyed  in  "  Kil- 
gobbin," and  kind  words  fell.  "  We  would  fain  believe/' 
said  the  Saturday  Review,  "that  it  was  penned  in  an  hour 
of  natural  depression ;  that  time  may  bring  consolation  for  the 
loss  to  which  it  sadly  alludes ;  and  that  the  hope  with  which  it 
concludes  may  prove  fallacious.  It  touches  us  the  more  that 
we  remember  so  well  what  the  writer  once  was.  Who  had 
such  unflagging  animal  spirits  as  Lever  ?  who  could  draw  so 
freely  on  a  perennial  flood  of  mirth  and  humour,  yet  never  find 
the  fountain  fail  ?  " 

The  deliberate  mode  in  which  his  austere  resolve  found 
record  was  like  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  on  himself.  To 
cast  away  for  ever  a  pen  which  seemed  to  drip  with  the  elixir 
of  life  realized  a  fact  almost  as  grim  as  death.  "  Kilgobbin  " 
he  dedicated  "  To  the  memory  of  one,  whose  companion- 
ship made  the  happiness  of  a  long  life." 

For  thirty  years  Lever  had  been  teased  by  rheumatic 
gout.  That  metastasis  of  inflammation,  known  to  physicians 
for  the  subtle  treachery  with  which  it  strikes  the  heart,  led 
possibly  to  the  valvular  disease  that  hastened  his  death. 

In  sending  "Kilgobbin"  to  Dr.  Maunsell,  the  journalist,  he 
remarked  that  there  was  plenty  to  abuse,  if  he  felt  so  disposed ; 
but  some  of  the  characters  talked  well  and  would  bear  ex- 
tract. "  Gout  and  bronchitis,"  he  added,  "  have  carried  their 
attack,  and  I  see  I  must  capitulate.  However,  I  have  had  a 
long  day,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  would  care  for  a  respite 
if  offered." 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  "  O'Malley  "  or  its  family 
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than  "  Kilgobbin  " — a  novel  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Anthony 
Trollope.  Free  from  fun,  it  flowed  with  the  old  humour 
of  Moliere  and  Cervantes,  which  Lever  once  feared  had  been 
lost.  "  What  has  become  of  this  gift  ?  n  he  asked.  "  It  is 
gone  and  lost  like  the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  like  the  glaze 
of  Lucca  della  Robbia,  or  the  wonderful  pottery  paste  of 
Maestro  Giorgio."  In  "  Kilgobbin "  we  find  a  bold  attempt 
to  revive  it.  Instead  of  Alcides  singing  of  love,  and  war,  and 
wine,  Ulysses  dryly  tells  of  the  men  whom  he  met  and  studied. 
Practical  jokes  and  bounding  somersaults,  which  whilom  took 
our  breath  away,  are  discarded  in  favour  of  diamond  wit, 
mellow  wisdom,  and  polished  epigram.  Young  readers,  who 
loved  {i  Lorrequer,"  shut  the  book  disappointed;  older  palates 
enjoyed  it,  like  "  a  solid  glass  of  priestly  port." 

The  mens  sana  which  had  so  long  lasted  was  due  to  his 
unflagging  enjoyment  of  life  and  to  the  gusto  wherewith  he 
quaffed  the  cup  of  social  intercourse.  This  removed,  his  spirits 
gradually  sank,  and  the  pen  at  last  fell  from  his  relaxed  grip. 

The  somnolency  that  had  seized  him  a  year  previously 
was  now  succeeded  by  the  opposite  extreme.  Narcotics 
were  used ;  but  they,  in  their  reactive  retort,  only  deep- 
ened his  depression.  It  was  remarked  in  a  CornJiill  paper, 
probably  inspired  by  Lever  himself,  that  there  is  no  period  at 
which  the  real  actual  bodily  wretchedness  of  a  depressed  man 
is  so  complete  as  during  the  early  hours  of  a  cold  dawn  after  a 
sleepless  night.  Reaction  and  depression  are  then  at  their 
strongest. 

That  change  in  ideas,  often  the  forerunner  of  death,  showed 
itself  a  few  weeks  before  the  summons  came.  He  tells  Dwyer 
he  would  much  like  to  see  the  old  land  once  more ;  but  a  rush 
of  visitors  to  his  house  had  anticipated  the  funds  he  meant  for 
travelling  expenses,  and  that  unless  he  went  with  Mr.  Cook's 
excursion  he  should  not  have  the  "  give."  Austria  he  described 
as  not  flourishing,  and  her  paper  money  nearly  at  par — "a 
state  of  things  which  takes  off  about  one-fifth  of  my  small 
income." 

"  The  pain  which  gnaws  into  my  heart  annoys  me  less  than 
the  thought  that  I  am  killing  my  poor  girl  by  night-watches. 
And  all  for  nothing.  Let  the  crew  pump  now,  the  leak  gains 
every  hour ! " 

Bishop  Graves  and  his  son  wrote  in  touching  terms.  Lever 
replied  that  this  affectionate  tone  was  most  dear  to  him,  and 
sent  the  good  bishop  all  the  gratitude  of  a  man  who  a  very 
few  days  hence  would  not  have  even  that  to  dispense. 

Once  more  a  small  rally  was  made.     Dwyer  received  an 
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assurance  that,  (s  except  so  far  as  bad  nights  and  worse  days 
have  depressed  and  worn  me,  I  am  not  out  of  heart  or  spirits. 
I  do  wish  rest,  I  own  it — to  go  away  as  a  man  desires  to  leave 
a  company  when  most  of  his  chief  companions  have  gone 
home ;  but  except  for  this  impatience  for  my  carriage  to  be 
called,  I  am  not  fretful  or  fidgety."  On  the  23rd  of  May — a 
few  days  before  his  own  dissolution — his  old  friend  and  recent 
guest,  Lord  Dalling,  died.  His  peerage  became  extinct  at  the 
same  time. 

Time  was  when,  behind  the  mask  of  O'Dowd,  Lever  would 
say :  "  I  know  everybody  worth  knowing — I  have  been  every- 
where, eaten  of  everything,  and  seen  everything.  There's  not 
a  railway  guard  doesn't  grin  a  recognition  to  me ;  not  a  waiter 
from  the  Trois  Freres  to  the  Wilde  Mann  doesn't  trail  his 
napkin  to  earth  as  he  sees  me.  Ministers  speak  up  when  I 
stroll  into  the  Chamber,  and  prima  donnas  soar  above  the 
orchestra  as  I  enter  the  pit."  But  now  he  was  called  upon  to 
realize  a  widely  different  prospect.  In  the  mood  of  thought 
which  marked  his  break-up,  though  scarcely  able,  from  gout  in 
the  chest,  to  bend  over  his  desk,  he  wrote  the  following  strange 
epitaph  : — 

"  For  sixty  odd  years  he  lived  in  the  thick  of  it ; 
And  now  he  is  gone  !  not  so  much  being  sick  of  it, 
As  the  thought  that  he  heard  somebody  say, 
1  Harry  Lorrequei's  hearse  now  stops  the  way/  " 

Kind-hearted  to  the  last,  we  find  him,  some  weeks  before 
his  death,  undertaking  to  reconcile  two  friends  between  whom 
a  coolness  had  grown.  "  I'll  pledge  myself,"  he  said,  "  to 
settle  the  difficulty  better  than  our  people  have  settled  the 
Alabama  question." 

Dwyer,  who  had  done  something  for  letters  and  much  for 
friendship,  had  met  with  reverses.  This  news  touched  Lever 
deeply.  He  exerted  himself  in  his  last  breath ;  he  made  a 
spasmodic  effort  to  get  him  assistance  from  the  Literary  Fund 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Lord  Houghton,  and  having  directed 
the  course  his  friend  should  pursue  to  attain  his  object,  his  last 
word  was  an  Irish  prayer,  "  Good  luck  be  with  you."  His 
appeal  to  the  Literary  Fund  had  been  written  by  his  daughter, 
as  he  himself  could  hardly  hold  the  pen,  but  on  second  thoughts 
he  deemed  it  better  the  application  should  be  in  his  own  hand; 
he  therefore  wrote  it  anew,  together  with  a  private  note  to  the 
secretary.  "  I  am  weaker  and  worse  in  every  way,"  he  said, 
"  and,  in  fact,  Death  this  day  is  seated  at  the  table.  I  am  very 
anxious  that  my  application  should  succeed,  though  the  chances 
are  I  shall  not  be  here  to  know  it." 
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The  appeal  proved  successful,  but  ere  Lever's  letter  reached 
London  he  was  dead. 

"His  death/'  a  letter  from  Trieste  records,  "though  very- 
sudden  at  the  end,  did  not  find  us  unprepared ;  as  for  nearly 
the  last  three  months  he  was  constantly  suffering  from  his 
heart,  and  had  become  very  weak.  Within  a  short  time  I  had 
noticed  the  greatest  changes.  His  eye  had  lost  its  bright  look, 
and  his  face  had  become  quite  grey.  Though  at  times  he  was 
as  full  of  joke  as  ever,  yet  often  he  was  evidently  depressed. 
On  one  of  the  last  occasions  that  I  was  with  him  alone,  he  said 
to  me,  '  I  am  weary  and  foot-sore,  and  have  no  desire  to  remain 
here/  " 

Few  had  enjoyed  life  more.  Moore,  who  sang  its  praise 
as  one  "  full  of  kindness  and  bliss,"  reaped  the  same  sort 
of  pleasure  from  it ;  but  bitter  care  came  at  last,  and 
Moore's  end  was  shrouded  in  gloom.  Its  reaction  laid  its 
grasp  on  Lever,  too.  Grod  was  merciful  in  not  proportioning 
the  breadth  of  the  penalty  to  the  length  of  joy  preceding  it. 
No  man  should  be  counted  happy  till  he  has  ceased  to  live, 
says  a  Greek  proverb ;  and  Moore  and  Lever  at  last  realized 
this  grim  philosophy.  Lever  had  often  contemplated  with  a 
shudder  the  fate  of  Scott,  Southey,  Moore,  and  Swift.  "  He 
dreaded  lest  he  should  have  to  undergo  great  physical  suffer- 
ing, and,  above  all,  lest  his  intellect  should  fail,"  writes  the 
clergyman  at  Trieste.  "  He  said  that  the  old  hulk  was  so 
strongly  put  together,  that  he  feared  it  would  take  a  long 
time  going  to  pieces." 

Swift  once  pointed  to  an  oak  which  had  shown  decay  in  its 
upper  part,  saying  :  "  I  also  shall  die  at  the  top  first."  Lever's 
forebodings  as  to  mental  wreck  proved  groundless,  though 
disease  had  spread  with  searching  subtlety  through  every 
valve. 

His  daughters,  with  the  object  of  rallying  his  spirits, 
arranged  that,  when  possible,  a  friend  should  dine  with  him 
daily ;  but  the  chill  and  dews  of  night  were  gathering,  and  it 
was  now  too  late  to  cast  them  off,  much  less  to  shed  around 
sunshine  as  of  old.  A  spasmodic  brightness  was  essayed \  but 
the  effort  only  extinguished  him.  Mr.  Blackwood  offered  to 
visit  him.  Lever  sent  him  word  that  if  he  came,  it  would  be 
to  his  funeral.  Mr.  Blackwood  hurried  to  Trieste,  and  wit- 
nessed that  bold  flicker  which  precedes  the  drop  of  a  flame  into 
darkness. 

"  He  dined  with  him  the  day  previous  to  his  death,"  one  of 
the  family  writes.  "  He  never  was  so  brilliant,  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  Blackwood  congratulated  him  on   his  returning  health. 
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He  retired  to  rest  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  in  a  short  time  his  heart 
became  so  troublesome  that  he  took  some  morphine,  and  fell 
into  a  child-like  sleep.  He  awoke  at  half-past  four  o'clock, 
took  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  said  he  felt  better,  but  tired,  and 
would  sleep  more.  Again,  a  most  tranquil  sleep  succeeded. 
His  daughter  looked  after  him  several  times  up  to  a  late  hour, 
when  she  was  called  away  on  some  business  with  the  Vice- 
Consul.  On  her  return,  not  hearing  him  breathe,  she  stooped 
over  him  and  found  him  dead,  but  quite  warm,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  hand,  evidently  having  passed  away  without  a 
struggle/' 

"  My  uncle  never  looked  for  such  a  speedy  end,"  Mr.  W. 
Blackwood  writes.  ' '  He  had  started  for  Venice  on  the  Satur- 
day morning,  and  that  evening,  after  a  ramble  in  a  gondola, 
the  telegram  from  Miss  Lever  was  brought  to  him  and  shocked 
him  greatly.  He  started  back  for  Trieste  by  steamer  at  mid- 
night, and  remained  for  the  funeral. "  * 

Like  Thackeray  and  Macaulay,  Lever  died  in  his  sleep. 
"  When  I  saw  him,  two  hours  after  death,"  writes  one  who 
possessed  rare  privileges,  u  he  was  still  lying  as  in  sleep,  with 
his  coat  and  vest  off.  Only  for  the  shadow  of  death  upon  his 
calm  countenance,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  gone  from 
amongst  us.  He  had,  as  all  bear  testimony  who  knew  him 
intimately,  a  wonderful  power  of  attaching  you  to  him,  and 
winning,  not  merely  liking  and  regard,  but  actual  love  and 
affection.  He  left  all  his  affairs  in  perfect  order,  even  the 
amount  to  be  expended  on  his  burial,  which  was  found  in  an 
envelope,  with  these  words  written  in  it,  'The  modest  sum  I 
wish  to  be  expended  for  my  funeral.-'  " 

The  small  cortege  thus  unostentatiously  provided  for  might 
be  seen,  with  nodding  black  plumes,  wending  its  way,  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  June  3rd,  to  the  British  Cemetery  at 
Trieste — typical  in  the  hour  of  its  departure  of  Lever's  removal 
in  the  evening  of  life.  It  was  not  long  before  that,  quoting 
from  Moore,  he  said :  "  Give  me  back  the  wild  freshness  of 
morning."  But  higher  aspirations  rose  from  his  lips,  and 
made  his  death  one  of  peace.  His  mortal  part  was  thus  laid 
beside  the  remains  of  her  "  whose  death  had  left  him  helpless." 
Let  us  hope  that,  like  Curran,  who  also  died  in  a  strange  land, 
Ireland  may  yet  enshrine  Lever's  relics. 

*  Letter  from  William  Blackwood,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  June  7, 1872.  A  modest 
speech  of  Lever's  has  elsewhere  appeared  to  the  effect  that  he  never  wrote  with 
facility.  It  is  due  to  him  to  add  tbe  following  testimony  of  Blackwood: — " It 
is  certain  that  Lever  to  tbe  last  would  always  answer  to  the  call ;  and  that  he 
could  safely  be  counted  upon  at  the  shortest  notice  for  a  story  that  would  show 
slight  traces  of  haste." 

24 
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The  news  of  his  death  had  flashed  startlingly  through  the 
new  world  almost  as  soon  as  it  brought  its  shock  to  the  old. 
England  regarded  him  as  the  intimate  of  every  home.  Ireland 
felt  that  she  had  lost  a  gifted  son.  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
had  just  passed  away,  and  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
him.  The  Times  remarked  that  "  Thousands  of  readers, 
of  all  ages,  were  deploring  Lever's  loss  as  a  personal  mis- 
fortune." The  Athenceum  said : — "  Death  has  cut  him  down, 
ripe  in  years  and  culture ;  but  who  was  yet  green  in  heart  and 
young  in  spirit  and  energy."  * 

His  every  page  had  seemed  impregnated  by  the  essence 
of  life.  A  ghastly  contrast  was  now  presented  by  the  bier, 
draped  in  black,  on  which  the  dead  magician  lay. 

Garlands  that  hang  upon  the  tombs  of  the  dead  should  be 
of  everlasting  flowers.  For  this  reason  some  flowers  which 
deserve  a  less  perishable  fate  may  here  be  strewn.  "  He 
never  embodied  an  idea  or  wrote  a  paragraph  which  father 
need  fear  to  place  in  his  boy's  hands,  or  which  can  be  con- 
strued as  conveying  one  impure  innuendo,  one  bad  after- 
thought. This  is  the  great  literary  glory  of  the  man ;  this 
constitutes  the  best  and  brightest  laurel  in  the  wreath  which 
we  lay  upon  his  tomb."  f  Draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  Lever 
is  not  found  revealed,  like  many  great  moral  scribes,  a 
shameless  roue.  "I  knew  him/'  writes  Major  Dwyer, 
"from  the  time  he  became  his  subsequent  wife's  lover;  and 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  he  was  more  practically 
pure  in  his  life  than  any  man  with  whom  I  was  equally 
intimate." 

He  was  her  lover  from  boyhood,  and  his  affection  for  Dwyer 
continued  to  the  end.  To  him  the  eldest  daughter  and 
executrix  of  Lever,  on  the  1  7th  July,  1872,  writes  : — "  I  know 
well  how  sincerely  my  dear  father  returned  you  your  affection ; 
almost  the  last  lines  he  wrote  were  to  you  and  for  you.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  with  his  heart  full  of  warmth  and  kindness, 
and  his  last  hours  were  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  his  great 
weakness  could  allow  :  he  foresaw  and  rejoiced  in  the  nearness 
of  the  end,  for  he  was  thoroughly  tired,  and  longed  for  rest, 

*  Despite  the  popularity  of  bis  books,  Lever  died  far  from  ricb.  His  pro- 
perty was  sworn  under  £4000.  How  most  authors  fail  to  make  money  bas  been 
explained  by  one  of  themselves,  Mr.  Reade.  "  Popular  authors  are  rare  ;  and 
even  their  income  does  not  approach  that  of  the  prosperous  lawyer,  divine, 
physician,  or  actor.  There  are  two  actors  who  have  each  made  £150,000  by 
playing  a  single  part  in  two  plays  for  which  the  two  authors  have  not  received 
£2000.  The  painter  has  two  great  markets — his  picture  and  his  copyright. 
The  author  has  but  one.  International  copyright  will  merely  give  him  two, 
and  raise  him  to  the  painter's  commercial  leveJ." 

t  The  Standard,  No.  14,929. 
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and  to  rejoin  her,  without  whom,  as  he  always  said  to  me,  he 
could  not  live."* 

Viewing  Lever's  dashing  progress  through  the  long  line  of 
stirring  scenes  opened  by  his  books,  in  which,  with  a  glow  of 
triumph,  he  clears  hedges  like  ditches  and  wins,  one  may  com- 
pare his  career  to  that  of  a  man  who  plunges  into  a  race,  leaves 
competitors  behind,  and,  amid  the  applause  of  thousands, 
comes  in  with  ease.  To  be  able  to  dismount  quietly  when  the 
race  of  life  is  done,  and  after  its  fever  to  lie  down  calmly  to 
rest,  is  not  always  vouchsafed  to  humanity. 

If  ascetics  noticed  the  absence  of  fastidious  taste  by  which 
his  earlier  works  are  marked,  they  are  bound  to  admit  that 
his  hatred  of  sentimentality  and  false  writing  are  always  con- 
spicuous, and  nowhere  are  we  led  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
impurity.  Love-making  galore  is  there,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
honest  and  legitimate  love-making  under  every  circumstance. 
The  best  proof  that  his  writings — even  the  earlier,  and  those 
which  show  most  abandon — contain  naught  that  is  naughty 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Mit- 
ford  call  them  "  charming."  There  are  few  fiction  writers  of 
equal  fecundity  against  whom  so  little  can  be  said.  If  his 
Lorrequer  heroes  are  undeserving  of  imitation,  his  heroines 
go  far  to  realize  "  a  perfect  woman  nobly  planned."  True,  the 
Dairy mple  girls  are  painted  as  designing  adventuresses  j  but 
they  are  not  of  Irish  birth.  Baby  Blake,  in  "  O'Malley,"  is  no 
doubt  depicted  as  a  romp,  but  her  exuberance  arose  from  her 
innocence ;  and  when  Lady  Morgan  drew  a  heroine,  which  she 
deemed  specially  charming — in  fact,  a  picture  of  herself — she 
styled  her  "  The  Wild  Irish  Girl."  A  contrast  to  good 
Baby  Blake  is  presented  in  another  Galway  girl,  Miss  Bellew. 
Her  grace  and  refinement  lead  us  to  love  her  from  the  hour  we 
are  introduced.  A  nun  could  not  give  Jack  Hinton  more 
spiritualized  advice,  and  we  feel  all  the  better  for  the 
Christian  philosophy  which  falls  from  her  cherry  lips.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  nature  can  be  more  unlike  Louisa 
Bellew's  than  that  of  Lucy  Dashwood,  strongly  as  she  fasci- 
nates. But  Kate  Dodd  was  Lever's  favourite  girl.  His 
heroines  are  generally  lovable,  lovely,  loving,  and  loved. 
Strategists  in  capturing  husbands,  he  does,  certainly,  paint 
his  womankind  in  "O'Malley";  but  this    seems  part  of  the 

*  "As  to  the  memoirs  of  my  dear  father,"  she  adds,  "  I  feel  sure  you  are 
the  person  he  would  have  chosen  for  his  biographer."  The  prodigal  aid  which 
we  received  in  the  present  work  from  Major  Dwyer  will,  therefore,  be  appre- 
ciated. It  may  here  be  added  that  the  valued  gift  of  Lever's  writing-table  and 
arm-chair  were  presented  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Kate  Neville,  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1874. 
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martial  spirit  of  the  book,  and  it  was  wittily  said :  "  If,  indeed, 
modern  mothers  and  daughters  are  only  half  as  knowing  and 
unscrupulous  in  their  designs  upon  that  portion  of  humanity 
who  have  not  only  breeches,  but  breeches-pockets,  no  bachelor 
can  have  a  chance  against  the  female  foe ;  all  unmarried  men 
are  marching  through  an  enemy's  country,  in  which  they  must 
expect  at  every  step  to  have  their  flank  turned  by  some  astute 
matrimonial  manoeuvre."  This  cut  at  the  Dalrymples  must  be 
taken  cum  grano  ;  for  Lever's  best  visions  of  the  sex  are  in  the 
spirit  of  Chaucer's  "  good  woman." 

Of  his  later  books,  the  "Dodds"  and  "  Roland  Cashel" 
rank  perhaps  highest.  They  show  power  of  observation  and 
passages  of  sound  philosophy.  His  earlier  efforts  aimed  hardly 
higher  than  the  wisdom  of  making  the  best  of  good  and  bad 
fortune ;  while  inculcating,  as  almost  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
fidelity  in  love  and  gallantry  in  war. 

Lever's  own  life  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  written  views. 
He  had  two  generations  of  readers,  differing  essentially  in  taste 
and  ideas ;  but  his  books,  unlike  the  houses  of  cards  which 
some  novelists  raised  only  to  fall  flat  after  a  brief  season,  have 
held  their  ground  well,  like  those  of  Smollett  and  Fielding.  A 
critic  has  tried  to  decry  Lever  as  superficial ;  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  even  of  the  greatest  English  novelist,  Fielding, 
Johnson  said  that  "  he  knew  the  shell  of  life  only."  Nor  did 
Lever  care  to  grope  in  depths. 

Blackwood  well  remarked  of  him,  that  "  it  was  good  to  be 
the  favourite  of  youth — good  to  awake  the  eager  interest,  the 
laugh  which  rings  from  the  heart."  His  weakness  lay  in  plan. 
He  was  too  open  to  be  a  good  plotter,  and  too  dashing  to  con- 
sume time  in  elaboration.  When  he  came  to  a  difficulty  he 
never  paused  at  the  brink,  but  went  clean  over  it,  like  one 
of  those  wonderful  nags  of  which  we  read  in  "  O'Malley."  His 
style  of  progress  was  like  that  of  the  high-blooded  horse.  He 
died  on  the  field,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  bold  action,  as  he 
prayed  to  die.  He  hated  the  idea  of  becoming  a  broken-down 
hack,  with  attenuated  flanks  and  whistling  wheeze. 

When  Canning  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  "  Knifegrinder," 
"  Story  !  God  bless  you,  Fve  none  to  tell,"  he  made  a  confes- 
sion which  some  of  our  most  popular  story-tellers  might  with 
honesty  offer.  "  As  for  story,  I  never  pretend  to  any,"  Dwyer 
is  informed.  "  My  highest  aim  is  to  bring  some  people 
together,  and  make  them  talk,  if  not  well,  at  least  life-like, 
and  as  real  creatures  might.  That  I  take  pains  to  do  this  for 
a  public  that  a  few  nights  back,  at  the  representation  of  one  of 
Wycherly's  comedies,  called  for  the  author,  shows  me  to  be  an 
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honest  workman,  and  anxious  to  sell  honestly-done  work, 
though  I  may  have  my  misgivings  as  to  the  taste  or  the 
critical  skill  of  the  purchaser." 

In  dialogue  his  great  strength  lay,  and  "  Kilgobbin  "  he 
thought  showed  the  best  sample.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  Trieste  he  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  oral  vent ; 
so  that  when  he  took  pen  in  hand  it  was  like  the  steel  with 
which  champagne  is  liberated :  out  gushed  a  genial  flow  effer- 
vescing in  pleasant  brilliant  sparkles.  His  mastery  of  dialogue 
is  proved  by  the  ease  with  which  he  makes  characters  describe 
themselves,  without  any  laboured  painting  on  his  part,  and  by 
an  avoidance  of  those  telling  catchwords  which  on  the  stage, 
and  even  by  Dickens,  are  employed.  A  critic  remarked  that 
Lever's  dialogues  "  are  no  more  like  real  talk  in  real  society 
than  the  conversation  in  Sheridan's  plays,  in  which  everybody 
is  a  fairy  who  speaks  pearls."  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
between  Lever  and  Sheridan  :  the  first  threw  off  his  talk  with- 
out effort ;  the  second  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  polishing 
his  dialogue  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal." 

When  Thackeray  died,  his  fame — with  ladies — was  on  the 
wane.  They  complained  that  in  "  Esmond"  and  later  books  he 
fell  into  undue  familiarity  with  his  reader.  u  When  a  man  does 
this  in  society,"  they  say,  "  we  snub  him ;  in  a  book  we  must 
needs  submit  !  "  Lever  was  on  guard  against  this  error,  and 
continued  a  favourite  to  the  last.  His  books,  with  one  excep- 
tion— and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  really  wrote  the  "  Kent" 
— revealed  no  gradual  failure  of  power,  as  in  the  case  of 
greater  novelists.  The  literary  star  of  Lever  never  dimmed. 
Croker  once  said  of  a  man  that  he  went  up  like  a  rocket,  and 
came  down  like  its  stick.  Lever,  indeed,  did  come  down  like 
a  stick  ;  but  it  was  in  the  shape  of  an  Irish  blackthorn,  with 
which  he  thrashed  vice  and  folly.  His  energy  was  honest  and 
picturesque.  He  never  used  a  dirk  dipped  in  gall.  He  built 
a  rich  storehouse  of  healthy  amusement  for  his  age,  uniformly 
taking  the  jolly  rather  than  the  jaundiced  view  of  human 
nature ;  and  his  death  caused  an  outburst  of  emotional  feeling 
which  Thackeray's,  sudden  as  it  was,  failed  to  evoke. 

"  Steadily  and  conspicuously  his  star  has  continued  in  the 
ascendant,"  writes  one  who  with  no  honied  words  has  often 
noticed  men  of  mark.  "  Lever  is  just  the  same  novelist  and 
the  same  man  to  the  rising  generation  as  he  was  to  the  gene- 
ration which  is  now  risen.  Popularity  such  as  this,  so  well 
earned,  so  wholesome,  so  constant,  so  brilliant,  is  rare  indeed. 
As  for  the  new  order  of  novelists,  they  come  and  go.  The 
successes  of  one  season  are  forgotten  the  next,  and  the  fictions 
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which  created  &  furore  in  the  past  year  have  faded  out  of  recol- 
lection in  the  present.  But  Lever's  novels  hold  their  place, 
and  will  continue  to  hold  it."  In  analytic  power,  such  as 
Balzac  wielded,  Thackeray  eclipsed  Lever  ;  in  sleepless 
vigilance  of  trivial  traits,  noted  with  rare  humour,  Dickens 
surpassed  him.  "  But  he  possessed,"  adds  the  same  shrewd 
critic,  "certain  literary  qualities  which  both  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  were  without — a  brilliancy  of  dash,  a  rapidity  of 
movement,  an  unflagging  vivacity  of  spirit,  that  are  abso- 
lutely unique  in  the  library  of  British  fiction.-" 

Thus  passed  from  us,  in  exile,  this  brilliant  man  of  letters. 
In  his  character  were  many  different  elements  combined.  He 
had  the  fearlessness  of  manhood,  softened  by  woman's  sensi- 
bility and  purity,  with  the  exuberance  of  life  belonging  to  a 
boy.  He  possessed  marvellous  powers  of  fascination,  attract- 
ing to  him  and  straightway  converting  into  friends  for  life 
men  of  different  moulds.  The  peer,  the  fellow  of  college,  the 
judge,  the  country  squire,  the  parson,  the  doctor,  the  states- 
man, the  lawyer,  the  litterateur,  the  lowly  peasant,  alike  appre- 
ciated him.  Of  his  genius  we  have  sought  in  these  pages  to 
supply  sufficient  illustration.  Indulgence  is  asked  for  short- 
comings in  his  biographer,  of  which  he  is  but  too  sensible. 
His  own,  such  as  they  were,  bore  their  bitter  fruit ;  nor  can  we 
envy  the  bystander  who  would  now  make  curious  inquiry  into 
them,  for  Lever  "  is  in  his  grave,"  and 

11  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 
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L— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES  LEVER'S  BOYHOOD, 
BY  HARRY  INNES. 

My  knowledge  of  Charles  Lever  and  his  surroundings  is  owing  to 
three  causes  :  firstly,  a  lifelong  intimacy  commencing  in  1817,  when 
Lever  wa3  in  his  eleventh  year ;  secondly,  we  were  second  cousins, 
our  grandmothers  (the  Misses  Helsham)  having  been  sisters  ;  and 
thirdly,  from  the  fact  of  my  sister  having  been  the  wife  of  Charles 
Lever's  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Lever,  rector  of  Ardnurcher. 
Charles  Lever's  mother's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Helsham  of  Leggetsrath,  near  Kilkenny,  of  a  family  that  came  to 
Ireland  in  Cromwell's  time,  the  first  being  Captain  Arthur 
Helsham,  of  Stubber's  regiment,  who,  by  the  purchase  of  soldiers' 
debentures,  etc.,  became  possessed  of  considerable  property  in 
Kilkenny,  which  the  family  still  retain. 

The  wife  of  Richard  Helsham,  above  mentioned,  was  Judith, 
sister  of  Jonah  Wheeler  (descended  from  Jonah  Wheeler,  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Ossory  in  1613),  who  married  the  heiress  of  Denny 
Cuffe  of  Sandhills,  Co.  Carlow  (niece  of  the  first  Lord  Desart), 
whose  son  Sir  Richard  took  the  name  of  Cuffe,  and  whose  great- 
grandson  is  the  present  Sir  Charles  Wheeler  Cuffe,  Baronet,  of 
Lyrath,  near  Kilkenny.  The  sons  of  Richard  Helsham  were  John 
Helsham  of  Hebron,  and  Paul  Helsham,  Archdeacon  of  Ossory, 
brothers  therefore  to  Lever's  grandmother.  There  were  several 
sisters. 

Mr.  Candler,  who  married  Lever's  grandmother,  was  also  a 
Kilkenny  man,  a  junior  branch  of  a  family  who  possessed  large 
property,  which  passed  on  the  death  of  Captain  Candler  Brown  to 
his  niece  (a  Miss  Blunt),  wife  of  John  Helsham  of  Hebron  (elder 
brother  of  Archdeacon  Helsham),  and  from  her  to  her  third  son, 
William,  who  took  the  name  of  Candler  on  inheriting  it.  The 
property  is  still  in  the  Helsham  family,  though  the  name  of  Candler 
has  been  dropped. 

Mr.  Candler  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  sons  died 
without  issue.  Julia  married  James  Lever ;  the  second  daughter, 
Ellen,  married  a  Dublin  merchant  named  Craig,  by  whom  she  had 
a  large  family. 
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Lever's  mother  was  niece  and  god-daughter  to  my  grandmother, 
after  whom  she  was  named  Judith,  but  got  it  changed  at  confirma- 
tion to  Julia. 

I  heard  my  grandmother  say  that  Paul  Helsham  (afterwards 
Archdeacon)  made  inquiries  about  James  Lever,  and  he  reported 
that  Lever  was  likely  to  prosper  and  to  make  his  niece  a  good 
husband.  Helsham  was  a  proud  man,  bnt  became  intimate  with 
James,  and  often  stayed  at  his  house.  One  of  their  companions  in 
"  jocundities  "  was  my  great  uncle,  Jack  Long,  a  celebrity  in  Dublin 
eighty  years  ago. 

James  Lever  was  a  Mauchester  man,  but  I  never  heard  of  his 
cross-channel  relations  visiting  his  house  in  Dublin.  He  was  a 
well-featured  handsome  man,  perhaps  too  stoutly  built  for  grace, 
but  famous  at  all  athletic  sports,  particularly  those  requiring  great 
strength,  such  as  lifting  or  throwing  weights.  His  manner  was 
very  good,  what  is  called  off-hand,  and  socially  he  was  a  favourite. 
He  told  a  story  better  than  any  man  I  ever  met,  his  son  not 
excepted. 

Ton  ask  me  if  Charles  indulged  in  shooting  and  fishing.  To 
shooting  he  had  a  positive  dislike.  Fishing,  when  at  Inistioge,  he 
practised  because  everybody  fished  and  the  Nore  was  an  excellent 
salmon  stream,  but  he  never  much  liked  it,  attained  no  skill,  and 
had  not  even  bnngler's  luck.  He  was,  in  truth,  too  social  an  animal 
for  any  solitary  amusements.  Our  mode  of  salmon-fishing  is  by  the 
shap  net  dragged  by  the  cot.  Lever  passed  one  night  in  the  cot. 
To  kill  the  captured  fish  requires  blows  with  a  short  heavy  stick  or 
a  smocktheen,"  and  Lever  declared  that  he  heard  distinctly  the 
groans  of  the  half- murdered  fish,  somewhat  resembling  the  croaking 
of  frogs.  The  profession  of  a  butcher,  he  said,  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man compared  to  that  of  fishermen  ;  and  that  the  most  startling 
miracle  recorded  in  Scripture  was  that  by  which  fishermen  became 
apostles. 

Hunting  excited  him,  and  he  loved  it.  At  Inistioge  he  was  six 
miles  from  Kilfane,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kilkenny  fox- 
hounds, Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  John  Power  being  master.  The  meets, 
when  within  reasonable  distance,  he  always  attended  on  foot, 
hunters  forming  no  part  of  our  establishment  at  Inistioge.  He  was 
more  at  home  with  the  Thomastown  Harriers,  kept  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  a  few  neighbours'  families,  and  hunted  by  Hewitson  Nixon, 
of  Brownsbarn,  a  man  stone  blind  from  his  birth,  and  then  one  of 
the  Kilkenny  wonders.  It  was  in  1820  that  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Nixon,  who  possessed  great  natural  ability,  and  with  a 
memory  so  retentive  that  every  word  spoken  or  read  to  him  seemed 
fastened  on  his  mind  for  ever.  Nixon  had  an  aptitude  for  horse- 
racing,  hunting,  and  horse-dealing,  that  in  a  blind  man  seemed  little 
short  of  the  miraculous,  with  also  a  way  of  telling  his  adventures  in 
these  and  other  walks  singularly  attractive ;  but  everything  that  fell 
from  him  was  capped  at  once  from  Lever's  fertile  imagination. 
Many  were  the  joint  productions  of  these  friends,  some  of  them,  no 
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doubt,  inclining  to  the  lampoon,  but  generally  verses  spiced,  some- 
times highly,  with  good-humoured  banter.  Association  with  Nixon 
helped  to  awaken  Lever's  mind  to  the  good  stuff  that  was  in 
him. 

Of  the  small  pack  of  harriers  which  Thomastown  fifty  years  ago 
owned,  Nixon  commonly  acted  as  huntsman,  and  it  was  with  these 
that  Lever  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  hunting  field.  Queer 
enough  were  the  "  meets  "  on  these  occasions — men  on  horses  or 
mules,  some  horses  with  halters,  minus  saddles,  men  and  boys  on 
foot  ;  and  loud  was  the  "  chorus  "  of  the  song  that  was  chaunted  in 
celebration  of  the  past  exploits  of  the  pack. 

A  song  composed  by  Nixon  in  honour  of  a  sporting  priest  of 
those  days  acquired  great  popularity,  and  was  sung  at  fairs  and 
races  as  a  street  ballad,  and  sold  for  one  halfpenny.  Lever  was 
included  in  the  ''  ruck  "  of  four  who  are  brought  to  grief  in  the  last 
verse : — 

"  Four  horsemen  "bold,  as  I  am  told, 
All  in  Mung  bog  lay  shakin', 
While  Father  Quiu  rode  headlong  in 
Just  as  the  hare  was  taken."* 

In  a  later  edition  of  the  ballad  Lever's  name  appears — 

"Lever  came  next,  erect  of  crest, 
Hiding  spread-eagle  fashion, 
O'er  heath  and  furze  he  whips  and  spurs, 
As  fast  as  he  can  dash  on. 

"  Midst  jokes  and  jeers  his  way  he  steers, 
To  where  po^r  puss  ran  quakin', 
With  Father  Quin,  who  still  rode  in 
Just  as  the  hare  was  taken." 

Quin  and  Nixon  quarrelled  shortly  after,  and  the  latter  wrote  in 
various  forms  in  disparagement  of  the  priest's  horsemanship.  In 
one  song,  written  to  suit  a  popular  Irish  air,  Lever  had  a  hand — 

"Then  came  that  ugly  Woodstock-hill, 
Where  spurs  were  used  with  right  goodwill ; 
But,  ah  !  our  priest  was  backward  still : 
Oh  !  Wirristrue  !  Wirristrue  ! 

"Bad  luck  attend  those  Browns  ford  walls, 
Where  horse  and  man  got  grievous  falls  ; 
Horse  broke  his  knees,  priest  burst  his  smalls  : 
Oh  !  Wirristrue  !  Wirristrue  !  " 

The  fun,  the  frolic,  and  the  chaff  at  these  meets  (continues 
the  very  accurate  and  graphic  recollections  of  Mr.  Innes)  "  made 
an  impression  on  him,  observable  in  many  of  his  works.      The 

*  Any  priest  who  now-a-days  would  venture  to  hunt  incurs  suspension  ipso  facto. 
In  Father  Quin's  time  it  was  permitted  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  received  even  promo- 
tion.  "  The  Rev.  John  Quin  died  P.  P.  of  Lisdowney  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
to  which  parish  he  had  been  translated  from  Kilmacow.  He  was  brother  of  Tom 
Quin,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Co.  Kilkenny.  He  was  a  very  distinguished,  bold  horse- 
man in  his  day,  riding  with  the  Kilkenny  foxhounds  and  harriers,  and  very  popular 
with  the  club.  In  O'Connell's  agitations  he  took  a  leading  part." — Rev.  Thos. 
O'Shea  to  W.  J.  FitzPatrick. 
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difficulty  of  a  mount  rendered  his  attendance  on  these  occasions  less 
frequent  than  he  desired,  but  the  anticipation  and  the  after-talk 
were  no  small  pleasures." 

An  incident  with  the  harriers  established  Lever's  character  for 
pluck,  if  not  for  horsemanship.  Nixon  was  the  possessor  of  a  mule, 
whose  services  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends,  but  the 
mount  was  always  accepted  with  misgivings,  for  the  animal  was  the 
most  vicious  of  her  tribe.  The  operation  of  grooming  could  only  be 
conducted  with  safety  to  life  and  limb  by  the  restraint  of  an  iron- 
barred  muzzle,  and  with  a  fore-leg  tied  up.  Bridling  and  saddling 
and  mounting  were  managed  from  a  loft  above,  and  the  animal  was 
backed  into  the  open,  and  not  freed  from  restraint  until  a  clear 
stage  was  reached,  where  man  and  mule  might  try  conclusions  as 
to  mastery.  This  was  no  child's  play,  for  the  brute's  nose  would 
seem  to  touch  the  ground,  while  his  heels  appeared  high  in  air. 
When  these  preliminaries  were  safely  got  through,  there  was  usually 
peace  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  for,  once  fairly  started,  the  animal 
seemed  to  like  the  work,  and  she  was  fleet,  sure-footed,  had  the 
activity  of  a  cat,  and  followed  sport  with  the  keenness  of  a  dog.  A 
pause,  however,  in  the  amusement  was  always  dangerous ;  she 
would  have  time  to  remember  her  vices,  and  recommence  their 
practice.  The  movement  was  commonly  stern  foremost,  the  hind 
legs  flourishing  in  advance  in  a  manner  that  meant  mischief.  In 
this  fashion  on  one  occasion,  Lever  being  the  rider,  a  farmhouse 
was  entered,  such  slight  obstacles  as  chairs  and  tables  being  easily 
kicked  aside.  A  "  dresser,"  the  pride  of  the  family,  with  its 
furniture  of  crockery,  was  dislodged  from  its  fastenings  by  these 
formidable  heels,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  with  plates,  and  dishes, 
mugs  and  porriDgers,  scattered  and  shattered.  Many  were  the 
devices  that  were  vainly  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder,  until  at 
last,  the  strong  measure  of  igniting  bushes  of  furze  under  and 
behind  the  animal  was  resorted  to.  When  Lever  emerged  from  the 
smoke,  still  mounted,  he  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  and,  with 
the  assent  of  a  chorus  of  sponsors,  the  animal,  previously  called 
Blazes,  was  re-christened  "  Knock-a-crockery  "  in  memory  of  the 
event. 

Lever  had  to  my  knowledge  one  attachment  before  his  be- 
trothal to  Miss  Baker.  It  occurred  previous  to  his  acquaintance 
with  that  family,  which  was  not  of  earlier  date  than  their  residence 
at  the  Marine  School.  The  affair  I  speak  of  resulted  in  an  engage- 
ment which  lasted  certainly  for  a  year.  It  fell  through,  I  never 
knew  exactly  why — there  was  less  intimacy  between  the  lady's  family 
and  his,  there  were  jealousies,  and  it  appeared  to  be  dropped  by  a 
sort  of  mutual  consent.  Judging  from  external  evidence,  there  were 
no  hearts  broken.  The  lady's  place  was  soon  filled  up  ;  and  nearly 
fifty  years  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  life  came  after  the  fact. 
The  lady  is  alive  still,  in  excellent  health,  aud  with  over  a  score  of 
grandchildren. 

u  There  is  no  man  who  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the 
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character  of  Charles  Lever  than  the  Rev.  Ponsonby  Gouldsbury, 
Rector  of  Tullamore,  and  nncle  of  Mr.  North,  M.P.  Gouldsbury 
was  intimate  with  the  great  men  who  were  actors  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  with  the  men,  he  thought  as  great,  who  produced 
the  Irish  Revolution  of  1782,  of  which  the  Union  was  only  the 
end.  Gouldsbury  had  a  dinner  party  of  eight  every  Thursday — 
three  talkers,  three  listeners  (the  best  men  of  the  lot),  and  two  to 
whom  the  dinner  was  a  duty.  His  cook  was  an  artiste ;  the  dinner 
and  wines — money  nor  skill  could  not  produce  better.  But  it  was 
the  after-dinner  talk  that  made  these  feasts  so  attractive.  Goulds- 
bury had  anecdotes  of  great  people  in  inexhaustible  supply.  With 
the  old  man,  Lever  was  an  immense  favourite.  I  heard  Lever  say 
more  than  once,  after  a  pleasant  dinner,  that  *  it  was  not  a  patch 
on  Gouldsbury's.'"* 


IT.— LEVER'S  HOAX  IN  1831  (p.  35). 

"  Sir, — We,  the  graduates  and  under-graduates  of  Trinity  College, 
have  heard,  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound  regret,  that  after 
having  resided  among  us  for  a  very  long  period  (gaining  our  affec- 
tion  by  your  social  qualities,  and  eliciting  our  admiration  by  your 
genius  and  abilities),  you  are  now  about  to  leave  us,  and  thus  de- 
prive our  university  of  one  who  has  evinced  on  all  occasions  the 
most  uncompromising  patriotism. 

"  On  the  very  important  question  [Reform]  which  now  agitates 
the  empire,  there  exists  among  us  a  diversity  of  opinions  ;  but, 
however  we  may  deem  it  our  duty  to  differ  with  you  in  politics,  we 
breathe  but  one  feeling  of  the  most  intense  admiration  at  the  noble 
conduct  of  one  who,  in  this  age  of  corruption,  banished  from  his 
heart  every  selfish  feeling,  and  cast  himself  and  his  talents  into 
the  vibrating  scale,  to  advocate  the  measures  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

"  We  have,  therefore,  sir,  come  to  the  resolution  of  presenting 
you  with  this  address,  as  a  small  testimonial  of  our  gratitude  and 
esteem  for  the  many  social  qualities  by  which  you  were  endeared  to 
us,  for  the  warm  and  zealous  interest  you  have  taken  in  our 
welfare,  and  of  our  inexpressible  regret  at  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence of  your  departure." 

Sixty  signatures  are  attached,  including  that  of  "  Gerald  Fitz- 
gerald, A.B.,"  the  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  one  of  Lever's 
later  stories. 

The  victim's  reply  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  feel  that  I  cannot  command  language  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  express  to  you  what  are  my  feelings  on  the  present 
*  Letter  of  Harry  Innes,  August  3rd,  1879. 
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occasion,  for  the  address  you  have  thought  proper  to  present  me 
with  ;  believe  me,  I  shall  ever   consider  this  the  proudest  moment 

of  my  life 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  each  of  you,  individually,  shall  be  a  source  of  the 
highest  gratification  to  me ;  and  hereafter,  when  I  shall  contem- 
plate this  enviable,  gratifying,  and  distinguished  testimony  of  your 
favour,  what  a  proud  feeling  it  must  excite  within  me,  that  I  was 
considered  worthy  of  an  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a  student 
of  the  university ! 

"  J.  D.  Brown, 

"  Trinity  College." 


III.— W.  H.  MAXWELL. 


Mr.  Herbert  Delemere  has  accused  Lever  of  imitating  Max- 
well, and  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth.  Some  correspondence 
has  come  into  our  hands  confirming  the  cordial  feeling  which 
subsisted  betwen  them  ;  and  showing  that  it  was  indolence  alone 
prevented  Maxwell  doing  more.  The  author  of  "  O'Malley," 
addressing  his  publisher  from  Brussels  (11th  May,  18-41),  says:  — 
"  Anything  from  him  [Maxwell]  will  be  sure  to  be  good ;  and  it  is 
a  thousand  pities  he  won't  do  what  he  might — that  is,  eclipse  the 
whole  mass  of  the  petty  twinklers  that  fancy  themselves  stars  in 
literature.  Maxwell's  drollery  is  real,  and  smacks  of  the  heartiness 
of  the  man  :  his  is  no  stage  laughter — the  ready  chorus  of  mock 
wine  in  a  paper  goblet — but  downright  earnest.  I  wish  he'd  write 
to  me ;  but  wish  more  that  he'd  come  to  see  me." 
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Boucicault,  Dion,  195 

Bourbons,  The,  286 

Boyd,  Dr.,  88 

Boyle,  Courtnay,  88,  89,  351,  354 

Boyle,  Miss  Mary,  recollections, 
275-277,  285,  347 

Boyle,  Robert  Torrens,  32 

Brady,  Cheyne,  319 

Bramleighs,  The,  339 

Bregenz,  253,  254,  283 

Brennan,  Dr.  John,  58 
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Brew,  Tomkins,  78 

Briscoe,  Miss,  22 

Bristol,  Earl  of,  339 

Bronte,  Miss,  356 

Brophy,  Mr.  P.,  142 

Browne,  H.K.  ("Phiz "),  161,  153, 

215,  259,  353 
Browne,  Lord  John,  204 
Browning,  Mrs.,  269,  294,  325 
Browning,  Robert,  325 
Brougham,  Lord,  118,  225 
Bruce,  Sir  Harvey,  339 
Bruce,  Sir  Stewart,  123 
Brunei,  277 
Brussels,  113,  114   et  seq.,  169,  194, 

224,  226,  233,  248 
Bulwer,  Sir  H.  (Lord  Dalling),  259, 

265,  291,  361,  362,  367 
Bulwer,  Sir  Lytton,  282 
Burke,  Dr.,  204 
Burke,  George,  71 
Burke,  Sir  Bernard,  299,  351 
Burke,  Sub-Sheriff,  100 
Burke,  Tom,  31,  42,  145,  193,  212 
Burns,  Robert,  164,  310 
Burschenschaft,    The    (Club),     60 

et  seq.,  308,  330 
Bushe,  C.  K.,  223 
Butler,  Dean,  142 
Butler,  Rev.  W.  Archer,  108,  209 
Butler,  Tony,  89,  99,  333 
Butt,  Isaac,  106,  134,  137,  178, 185, 

209,  210,  227 
Byng.  Sir  L.,  288 
Byron,  Lord,  209,  264 

Cairns,    Colonel,  88,    96  ;    Lever's 

jokes  on,  97 
Calais,  196 
Camanches,  38 
Canada,  38,  39 
Candler,    Julia,    wife     of     James 

Lever,  3 
Canning,  373 
Cardigan,  Earl  of,  234 
Carew,  Sir  Jasper,  286-288,  290, 

314 
Carleton,  William,    106,  108,    109, 

134,  198,  218 
Carlisle,  Lord,  347 
Carlsruhe,  233,  250,  253 
Carolin,  Mr.,  2 
Carr,  Sir  John,  219 
Carr,  Sir  Robert,  219 
Carrigaholt,  83 


Casey,  Edmund,  142 

Cashel,  Roland,  38,  143,  216,  228, 

250,  277,  372 
Castlebar,  99,  101 
Causeway,  The  Giant's,  89,  102 
Cavour,  190 
Cervantes,  366 
Chambers,  Mr.,  269,  309 
Chapman  and  Hall,  Messrs. ,235, 236 
Chapman,  Mr.,  186,  256,  298,  345 
Chapman,  Mrs.,  256 
Charlemont,  Lord,  40 
Charleville,  Lord,  74 
Charlton,  Mrs.,  92 
Chateaubriand,  124 
Chatterton,  Lady,  80 
Chaucer,  372 
Cheese,  Mrs.,  332 
Chenez,  Prince  de,  127 
"  Christian  Examiner,  The,"  178 
Clanricarde,  Lady,  26 
Clare,  75-77,  80,  201 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  43 
Clarke,  General,  113 
Gierke,  Colonel,  218 
Clibborn,  Edward,  16,  20,  228 
Clontarf,  40 
Close,  Mr.,  329 
Cobbett,  William,  223 
Coblentz,  43,  248 
Colburn,  Mr.,  108,  109 
Coleraine,85,86,88,94-96,98, 110, 339 
Coleridge,  279 
Cologne,  42 

Combermere,  Lord,  130,  155 
Como,  260 
Comyns,  Father,  original  of  Father 

Tom  Loftus,  82,  104,  161,  171 
Connemara,  201 
Connor,  Dr.  Shewbridge,  original  of 

"  O'Leary,"  32 
"  Continental  Gossipings,"  119 
Constance,  Lake  of,  253,  255 
Consul,  appointed  Vice-,  312 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  226,  269 
Coote,  Sir  Charles,  10 
Coote,  William,  10 
Cork,  201,  229 
"Cornhill    Magazine,    The,"    339, 

363,  366 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  355,  357 
Cotterall,  James,  10 
Craig,  Rev.  George,  87 
Craig,  Rev.  Graham,  73  n.,  162  n. 
Crampton,  Sir  John,  114,  341 
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Crampton,  Sir  Philip,  112, 114, 115, 
225  226  291   297 

Cregan,~Con,  37,  283-285, 313 

Cremona,  261 

Croker  374 

Croker,'  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  226,  230 

Cromie,  Mr.,  85,  95,  97 

Cruikshank,  George,  illustrates 
"  Arthur  O'Leary,"  183  n. 

Cullen,  Cardinal.  173 

Cullinan,  Dr.  P.  M.,  52-55,  104,  203 

Curran,  J.  P.,  20, 162,  225,  311,  331, 
332  352  370 

Curry,  Mr|  106,  109,  118,  209,  236, 
239,  260 

Cusack,  Surgeon,  31,  52  ;  person- 
ated by  Lever,  53;  84,188,  230,296 

Custom  House,  Dublin,  2 

Cuthbert,  Mr.,  23,  62 

Dalling,  Lord  (see  Bulwer),  367 
Daltons,  The,  140,  283-285,  303, 

313,  314 

Darby,  Dr.,  67,  112,  114 

Darray,  Abbe,  109 

Davis,  Thomas,  241 

D'Aumale,  Duke, 

Deasy,  Baron,  347 

De  Burgh,  Lady  Emily,  26 

De  Courcy,  Colonel,  277 

De  Grey,  Lord,  178,  183 

DeKock,  Paul,  195 

Delemere,  Mr.  Herbert,  380 

Derby,  Earl  of,  114,  153,  281,  324, 
341,  350 

Derry,  85-87 

De  Stendhal,  Henri  Bayle,  196 

Da  Vigny,  Alfred,  196 

u  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,"  55 

Dicey,  Mr.  E.,  recollections,  264, 
309,  343,  352,  355,  357,  358 

Dickens,  Charles,  23,  52,  58,  67,  111, 
125,  131,  138,  153,  165,  175,  235, 
246,  259,  263,  264,  275,  282,  292, 
294,  298,  315,  332,  334,  337,  338, 
344,  347,  370,  373,  374 

Disraeli,  36,  292,  350,  357 

Dix,  E.  S.,  15 

Dixon,  Hepworth,  331  n. 

Dodd  Family,  266,   295,  296,  303, 

314,  372 
Dollard,  Rev.  Mr.,  82 
Domville,  Sir  Compton,  40 
Domville,  Mr,  243 
Douro,  Lord,  47,  148,  246 


Drachenfels,  The,  43,  248 

il  Draper,  Mary,"  song  of,  174 

Drew,  Captain,  89,  91 

"  Drumcondra,  Dean  of,"  228 

Dryden,  223 

Dublin  after  Waterloo,  15 

Dublin,  Lever's  visits  to,  106,  328 

"  Dublin  Dissector",  50 

"  Dublin  Literary  Gazette,"  41,  47, 
50,  65,  6Q,  68 

Dublin  Society,  60,  84,  178 

Dublin,  Trinity  College,  29  et  seq. 

"  Dublin  University  Magazine,"  47, 
50,  98  ;  started,  106;  contributors, 
ib.,  108  ;  circulation  in  Lever's 
time,  205 

Dubois,  219 

Dudley,  Lord,  199 

Duggan,  Rev.  Malachy,  original  of 
Father  Malachy  Brennan  in 
"  Lorrequer,"  78,  80,  82  ;  his  real 
character,  82,  83,  201 

Dukes,Grand,  Lever's  dislike  to ,  271 

Dungarvan,  201 

Dunn,  Davenport,  282,  318 

Dunn's  Hospital,  51 

Duvergier,  291 

Dwyer,  Major,  recollections  of 
Lever,  15,  30,  35,  42,  46,  59,  61, 
92,  98,  165,  185,  190-192;  dia- 
logue with  Lever,  193,  199,  225, 
228,  242,  249,  251-253,  271,  281, 
283,  294,  299,302.  313,  315,  321, 
324,  331,  334,  342',  345,  356,  357, 
359,  360,  366,  367,  370,  371,  373 

Dwyer,  Canon,  82,  232 

Dwyer,  Miss,  364 

Edgeworth,    Miss,    185,   203,   204, 

249,  260,  371 
Egan,  Pierce,  143 
Eglinton,  Lord,  337 
Eliot,  Lord,  165,  166,  297 
Ellenborough,  Lord,  281 
Ellis,  Mrs.,  230 
Ely,  Lord,  291 
Ennistimon,  103 
"Era,  The,"  346 
Erlanger,  Baron,  311 
Esterhazy,  256 
Eve,  St.  Patrick's,  235,  236 
Eyre,  Mr.  Giles,  175 

Farnham,  Lord,  291 
Farquhar,  359 
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Faulkner,  Lady,  117 

Faussett,  Rev.  W.,  67,  112 

Fenians,  Garibaldi  and  the,  321 

Ferguson,  Sir  Samuel,  184 

Fermoy,  Lord,  332 

Fielding,  Henry,  111,  306,  372 

Fiesole,  266 

Finucane,  Dr.,  80,  103,  296 

Fitzgerald,  Gerald,  219 

Fitzgerald,  Maurice,  78 

Fletcher,  Lord  Byron's  valet,  209 

Fletcher,  Mr.,  89 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  30 

Flood,  Henry,  159 

Florence,  248,261-263,265-267,  270, 

273,294,302,351,352 
Fogarty,  Rev.  J.,  P.P.,  80 
Folds'  foreman,  205 
Ford  (Lever's  schoolmaster),  4 
Forster,  John,  264,  282,  344 
Fossbrooke,  Sir  Brook,  146, 336 
Foundling  Hospital,  58 
Fox,  Charles  James,  190,  205 
Foxall,  James,  1 
Fowler,  John,  19 
Franconi,  268 
"  Frazer's  Magazine,"  106, 108,  125, 

154,  172 
"  Free,  Mickey,"  140,  141,  195 
Freney,  the  highwayman,  143 
French,  Miss  ("  Baby  Blake"),  142 
Frizelle,  Captain,  142 

Gage,  Mr.,  353 

Galbraith,  Rev.  Joseph,  259 

Galignani,  196 

Garibaldi,  321 

Garvagh,  Lady,  94 

Geismar,  45 

Genoa,  324 

George  IV.  (visit  to  Ireland),  13 

Giant's  Causeway,  89,  102 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  354 

Glanworth,  257 

Gleig,  Mr.,  192 

Glencore,  Fortunes  of,  85,  303, 

306-308 
Glenflesk,  208 
Glengall,  Lord,  195 
Glengariff,  201,  208 
Goethe,  47,  48 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  68,  223 
Gomm,  Governor,  278 
Gooch,  209 
Gordon,  Dr.,  103,  114 


Gordon,  Huntley,  230 

Gore,  Mr.,  250 

Gort,  202,  203 

Gottingen,  41.  43,  45,  46,  66 

Gouldsbury,  Rev.  Dr.,  114,  379 

Grady,  Harry  D.,  190 

Graham,  Sergeant,  209 

Granville,  Dr.,  118,  120 

Grattan,  Henry,  213,  220,  223,  256, 

306,  331 
Graves,  Bishop,  366 
Graves,  Dr.Robt.,46, 50, 51, 122,  210 
Graves,  Mr.,  361 
Gray,  Mrs.,  198 
Gray,  Sir  John,  241 
Gresley,Canon  (Author  of  "  Charles 

Lever").  173 
Greville,  277 
Grey,  Charles,  310 
Griffin,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Limerick), 

103,  142,  218,  234,  351,  360 
Grimaldi,  J.,  122, 152 
Gwynne,  Knight  of,  23,  30,  37, 

54,  84,  86,  89,  101,  102,  194,  195, 

205,  223,  235,  251,  255,  257,  258, 

286 
Gwynne,  Rev.  S.,  87 
Guizot,  Nephew  of,  200 

Haire,  Mr.,  133 

Hall,  Messrs.  Chapman  and,  235,236 

Hall,  S.  C,  152,  191,  217,  218,  221, 
240 

Hall,  Mrs.  S.  C,  205,  218 

Hamilton,  Dr.,  100 

Hart,  Mr.,  50 

Harte,  Bret,  Travesty  of  Lever's 
style  by,  276 

Harvey,  209 

Harvey,  Mr.,  351 

Hayes,  Catherine,  264 

Hayes'  Hotel,  70 

Hayman,  Canon,  38,  41,  107,  108, 
118,  120,  130,  147,  155,  171,  178, 
182,  192,  196,  197,  200,  203,208; 
visit  to  Templeogue,  209,211,220, 
227,  229  ;  Lever's  deep  sense  of 
religion,  233  n.\  237.  238, 241,  243, 
247, 255,  257,  280,  281  ;  character 
of  McGlashan,  310?!.;  346 

Healy,  Mrs.,  79 

Heidelberg,  46  ;  students  at,  47 

Helsham,  Archdeacon,  3,  376 

Herbert,  Mr.  George,  110 

Hertford,  Lord,  288,  291 
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Hill,  Rowland,  107,  147 

Hinton,  Jack,  82,  104,  143,   150, 

160,  162,  163,  171,  173,  301 
Hoaxes,  Lever's,  35,  97,  232,  379, 

380 
Hogan,  Dr.,  75  ;  tribute  to  Lever's 

skill,  76 
Hood,  T.,  158,  279 
Hook,  Theodore,  30 
Hoppner,  Mr.,  264 
Houghton,  Lord,  331,  357,  367 
Hougoumont,  209 
Ho witt,  William,  271 
Hudson,  Dr.  Alfred,  92,  113 
Humbert,  287 
Hunt,  Leigh,  264 

Inglis,  Sir  H.,  85 

Innes,  Harry,  recollections  of  Lever, 
3n.,  7,  26,  32,  36,  65,  74,  106, 
109, 167,  321,  344,  375-379 

Innistioge,  7,  376 

Inscarara,  38 

"  Irish  National  Magazine,"  51,  106 

Irving,  Washington,  155,  223 

Italy,  253  ;  etchings  of,  260,  282 

Jackson,  John  ("Terry  Driscoll") 

78,  100 
James,  G.  P.  R.,  136,  199,  251, 253. 

255,  275 
James,  Sir  Henry,  359 
James,  Sir  Kingston,  189 
Jeffrey,  225 
Jockey  Club,  268 
Johannot,  Tony,  195 
Johnson,  Dr.,  150,  337,  372 
Johnson,  Rev.  E.,  178,  199,  220 
Johnston  the  Architect   (Founder 

of  R.H.A.),  2 
Johnston,  Dr.  Benjamin,  103 
Joly,  Dr.  J.,  105 
Jones,  Rev.  W.,  16 
Jullien,  179 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  51,  52,  203 

Karr,  Alphonse,  196 

Keane,  F.  A.,  30,  31  ;  recollections 

of  Lever,  60,  77-79,  80  n.,  157 
Kemble,  Charles,  64 
Kenealy,  Dr.,  219 
Keogh,  Justice,  350,  351 
Kerry,  Knight  of,  194,  195,  258 
Kiffer,  189,  216 
Kilbride,  73  n. 


Kildahl,  Mr.,  216 

Kilkee,  75,  82,  103,  201 

Kilkenny,  376 

Kilgobbin,  Lord,  31, 259,  348, 349, 

358,  362,  364,  365,  373 
Killaloe,  28 

Killaloe,  Bishop  of,  351 
Killarney,  201,  205,  208,  349 
Kilrush,  75,  77-80,  88 
Kincaid,  Captain, 
Kitchener,  Dr.,  70 
Knebworth,  356 
Knight,  Charles,  32 
Knighting,  Mr.,  243 
Knowles,  S~ 
Knox,  Dr., 
Knox,  Robert,  LL.D.,  88 
Kotzebue,  251,  252 

Labouchere,  Mr.,  319,  361 

Laibach,  261 

Lally,  Count,  349 

Landor,  W.  S.,  263 

Lardner,  Dr.,  37 

Lauder,  Mr.,  188 

Lecky,  W.  H.,  319,  329 

Lee,  Lady,  69 

Leech,  Major,  222 

Leet,  Dr.,  32,  35,  159 

Lefanu,  J.  S.,  321,  330 

Lefroy,  Chief  Justice,  146,  336 

Leichenstein,  Prince,  280 

Lennox,  Lord  S.,  133 

Leo  XIII.  (Cardinal  Pecci),  118 

Leopold,  King,  116,  118,  151,  152 

Le  Sage,  196 

Leslie,  Mr.,  351 

Letterkenny,  349 

Lever,  Charles  J.,  birthday,  1 
birthplace,  ib.;  schools,  4;  hii 
severe  schoolmaster,  ib.;  present 
to  and  joke  with  his  mother,  ib. ; 
the  master  flogged,  5  ;  birthday 
feasts,  ib.;  his  accomplished 
master,  ib.;  schoolboy  pranks, i b.; 
theatricals  at  Innistioge,  7 ; 
theatre  and  audience,  8  ;  attends 
hunt  at  Kilkenny,  ib.;  talents  for 
mimicry,  9  ;  at  the  proprietary 
school,  13  ;  story-telling,  ib.;  de- 
scribes departure  of  George  IV., 
ib.;  schoolboy  battle,  16  ;  in  the 
police  office,  17  ;  at  bookstalls, 
18  ;  visit  to  Dublin,  19  ;  in  love, 
ib.;  youth  contrasted  with 
25 
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[Lever,  Charles  J.] 
that  of  Dickens,  23 ;  at  Por- 
tunma,  24  ;  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  29;  collegiate  career,  ib.; 
ballad  singer,  30,  31  ;  friendship 
with  Robert  Boyle,  32  ;  mock 
address,  35  ;  resemblance  to 
Theodore  Hook,  3G  ;  commend- 
able difference,  ib.;  opium-eating, 
ib.;  takes  charge  of  emigrant 
ship,  37  ;  reminiscences  of 
voyage,  ib.;  Canada  and  the 
States,  38;  Indian  life,  ib.;  re- 
turn, 39 ;  resumes  medical 
studies,  41;  journey  to  Gottin- 
gen,  ib.;  musical  festival  at 
Cologne,  42  ;  visit  to  Blumen- 
bach,  43  ;  a  prohibition,  44  ;  Ger- 
man students,  45  ;  student  life, 
ib.;  medical  education  at  home 
and  abroad,  46  ;  at  Heidelberg, 
ib.;  Vienna,  47  ;  meets  Goethe, 
48  ;  on  professions  affording  in- 
sight to  character,  ib.,  49  ;  return 
to  Ireland.  50  ;  medical  studies, 
ib.,  51  ;  debating  club,  ib.;  per- 
sonates Surgeon  Cusack,  52 ;  fails 
to  pass  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
54  ;  degrees,  54,  55  n.,  68  ;  puns, 
57;Burschen  Club,  60  ;  appointed 
president,  61  ;  songs,  62  ;  recol- 
lections of  the  club,  63  ;  Irish 
periodicals,  66  ;  loses  his  mother, 
73;  his  father,  ib.;  his  father's 
will,  ib.;  practice  in  Dublin,  74  ; 
sent  to  Kilrush,  75  ;  success  in 
cholera  cases,  76  ;  success  ac- 
counted for,  77  ;  offered  a  medi- 
cal appointment,  84  ;  obtains  dis- 
pensary at  Portstewart,  ib. ;  the 
hospital  at  Coleraine,  85  ;  hard 
work  in  Derry,  86  ;  meets  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  87  ;  social  life  at  Port- 
stewart, 88,  89  ;  coast  scenery  of 
Ulster,  89 ;  mirth  and  medicine, 
90  ;  courtship  on  the  Boyne,  ib.; 
his  wife's  influence,  92,  93  ;  fancy 
ball,  94  ;  attempt  to  oust  Lever 
foiled,  96;  practical  jokes,  97; 
companionship  of  Maxwell,  ib.; 
leaps  over  a  turf  cart,  98  ;  visit 
to  Maxwell,  100  ;  a  doctor's 
career,  102  ;  in  debt,  103  ;  retires 
to  Kilkee,  ib.;  draws  out  old 
Peninsular  campaigners,  105;  re- 


turns to  Portstewart,  ib.;  "  The 
D.  U.  M."  started,  106;  contri- 
butes "  The  Black  Mask,"  ib.;  its 
previous  publication  accounted 
for,  107;  practice  at  Portstewart, 
ib.;  Confessions  of  Harry 
Lorrequer,  108  ;  published 
anonymously,  109;  literary  suc- 
cess, 110 ;  resigns  dispensary, 
112  ;  at  Brussels,  113  ;  his  ap- 
pointment as  physician  to  the 
embassy  difficult  to  trace,  114, 
115  ;  letters  concerning  him  from 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  ib.;  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  permission 
to  practice,  116  ;  noble  patients, 
117  ;  success  of  "Lorrequer," ■£&.; 
receptions  at  Brussels,  118  ; 
practice,  ib.;  loses  money  lent, 
119  ;  contributions  to  magazine, 
ib.;  missing  conclusion  of  "Lor- 
requer," 120;  birth  of  his 
daughter  Julia,  122  ;  the  press 
on  "  Lorrequer,"  124 ;  illness, 
225 ;  Charles  O'Malley  com- 
menced, 129  ;  indecision  about 
the  name,  ib.;  military  assistance 
for  the  work,  130  ;  squibs,  134  ; 
fire  at  the  printers,  136  ;  the 
"  O'Malley  Letter  Bag"  projected, 
137;  consents  to  extend  "Charles 
O'Malley,"  ib.;  difficulty  in  do- 
ing so,  138  ;  the  original  "Major 
Monsoon/'  ib.;  failure  of  his 
banker,  143  ;  business  arrange- 
ments, 143,  144  ;  habits  in 
Dublin,  145  ;  dinner  given  to 
him  in  Kingstown,  ib.;  pleasant 
fellow  -  travellers,  146  ;  postal 
worries,  147  ;  variable  spirits, 
149  ;  portrait  for  Jack  Hinton, 
151;  visitors  at  Brussels,  ib. ; 
military .  eulogies  on  "  Charles 
O'Malley,"  155,  156;  at  Ter- 
veuren,  158 ;  writing  "  Jack 
Hinton,"  159  ;  asked  to  join 
"Bentley's  Miscellany,"  165; 
reasons  for  living  in  Ireland,  ib. ; 
terms  offered  by  McGlashan, 
168  ;  resolves  to  start  for  Ire- 
land, 169  ;  loss  by  sale,  ib.;  re- 
linquishes medicine  for  editor- 
ship, ib.;  troublesome  duty,  170  ; 
medical  knowledge  useful,  176  ; 
his  pathos,  175  ;  the  Dutch  doc- 
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tor  and  Lever's  works,  1 76  ;  imi- 
tators, ib. ;  editorial  address,  1 77 ; 
Nuts  and  Nutcrackers,  178  ;  at 
the  Castle,  179;  censures  Jullien's 
Irish  Quadrilles,  ib.;  thinks  of 
starting  as  M.P.  for  Bandon, 
180;  publishes  "  Jack  Hinton  " 
with  his  name,  ib.;  the  Kings- 
town railway,  ib.;  Templeogue 
House,  181  ;  literary  guests,  ib.; 
Thackeray's  travesty,  186  ; 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  giving  up 
his  profession  as  M.D.,  187  ;  the 
gain  to  the  public,  188  ;  theory 
of  whist,  190  ;  labours  as  editor, 
191  ;  writing  Tom  Burke,  192  ; 
dialogue  respecting  it  with  Major 
Dwyer,  ib.;  French  sympathies, 
195,  196 ;  Parisian  litterateurs, 
196  ;  French  tales,  197 ;  stage- 
coaches, ib. ;  "  The  Irish  by 
Themselves,"  198  ;  ill-health,  ib.; 
mis-directed  letter  and  amusing 
result,  199  ;  worries,  200  ;  zig- 
zag tour,  201  ;  Dean  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  202  ;  'Killarney,  205  ;  re- 
ceives CanonHayman  at  Temple- 
ogue, 209  ;  anecdote  of  Butt, 
210  ;  complaints,  211  ;  writing 
O'Donoghue,  213  ;  singular  title 
for  illustration,  215  ;  dedication 
to  Professor  Wilson,  i  b. ;  attack 
on  S.  C.  Hall,  216  ;  affair  of 
honour  with,  218 ;  editorial 
troubles,  219  ;  a  cavalcade,  222  ; 
success  at  cards,  223 ;  social 
talents,  ib.;  Remmy  Sheehan's 
party,  and  plan  to  silence  Lever, 
225  ;  unwelcome  apology,  227 ; 
clerical  caricatures,  228 ;  recol- 
lections by  his  amanuensis,  230  ; 
pugilistic  encounter,  231  ;  irre- 
gular application  to  work,  232  ; 
religious  sentiments,  233  n. ; 
mode  of  living,  233  ;  favoured 
guests,  234  ;  St.  Patrick's  Eve, 

235  ;    disagreement  with  Berry, 

236  ;  "  O'Donoghue  "  completed, 
237;  estimate  of  Rev.  S.  Hay- 
man's  contributions,  238  n.  ;  Rev. 
S.  Hayman  most  esteemed  friend, 
239  ;  in  gout  and  desponding,  ib. ; 
departure  from  Ireland  errone- 
ously   attributed   to  debt,  242  ; 


takes  leave  of  the  "D.U.  M.,''ib.; 
life  in  Ireland  and  the  Continent 
contrasted,  243  ;  Belgium  and 
the  Rhine,  246 ;  meets  old 
"  Foxes,"  247  ;  experience  as  a 
journalist,  ib. ;  loses  at  play, 
249 ;  life  at  Carlsruhe,  250  ; 
death  of  Arabian  horse,  252  ;  at 
the  Reider  Schloss,  254 ;  de- 
scription of  the  castle,  253  ;  a 
home  ruler,  258 ;  Italian  tour, 
260  ;  papers  seized,  261  ;  sensi- 
tive disposition,  262 ;  Florence, 
263  ;  amateur  theatricals,  264  ; 
life  at  Florence,  265-270  ;  the 
Grand  Duke's  Court,  269  ; 
Lucca,  271  ;  writing  Roland 
Cash  el,  272  ;  dedicated  to  G. 
P.  R.  James,  275 ;  working 
hours,  278  ;  on  his  future  bio- 
grapher, ib.\  financial  troubles, 
279  ;  at  Spezzia,  280 ;  interview 
with  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  London, 
281 ;  proposal  to  conduct  a  Tory 
journal,  ib.;  his  boat  capsizes, 
290;  American  proposals,  ib.; 
expensive  habits,  293 ;  writes 
The  Dodd  Family,  295  ;  pre- 
ference for  the  ''  Dodds,''  296  ; 
resembles  Smollett,  ib.;  revisits 
Dublin,  297;  sad  career  and 
death  of  his  son,  299  ;  love  of 
display,  302  ;  writing  two  works 
at  same  time,  31 3;  with  Thackeray 
at  Florence,  315 ;  estimate  of 
Dickens,  ib.;  writing  serials, 
316  ;  writes  Davenport  Dunn, 
318  ;  writes  One  of  Them  at 
Spezzia,  ib.;  his  boat  upset  and 
narrow  escape,  319;  breakfasts 
with  Garibaldi,  321  ;  bathing  a 
footman,  ib. ;  naval  officers  at 
Spezzia,  323  ;  why  Lever  left 
Spezzia,  324 ;  Lever  and  the 
Tuscan  tailor,  325;  friendship 
with  Mr.  J.  G.  Adair,  327; 
fellow-travellers,  ib.;  Lever  in 
Dublin,  328  ;  hearty  welcome, 
329 ;  courted  in  London,  331 ; 
Tony  Butler  published  anony- 
mously, 333  ;  critics  at  fault,  ib.; 
obesity,  334  ;  makes  his  will,  ib. ; 
better  raconteur  than  writer,  ib.; 
Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  writ- 
ten, 336  ;  a  nook  for  work,  ib.; 
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dissuades     his      daughter    from 
publishing,  ib.;  invited  to  repre- 
sent the    Dublin  University  and 
declines,    337  ;     contributes     to 
"St.  Paul's  Magazine,"  ib.;  The 
Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly 
first  published  in  the  "  Cornhill 
Magazine,"   339  ;    writes    That 
Boy   of  Norcott's,  ib.;  Kent 
in   a  Cloud,  340 ;  obtains   the 
Consulship  at  Trieste,  341  ;  ill- 
ness   of    Mrs.   Lever,   343 ;    his 
daughter    Sydney  marries,  344; 
•writing  Lord  Kilgobbin,   345; 
lethargic  habits,   346  ;   again  in 
Dublin,    347;    at   the  Viceregal 
lodge,  ib. ;  Morrison's  Hotel,  348 ; 
an     LL.D.,    349;     cards,    350; 
dinner  at  the   University   Club, 
353  ;    at   the  Viceregal    Lodge, 
ib.;  anecdote  of  Dr.  Anster,  ib.; 
in  London,   354;    guest  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  357 ;  death 
of  friends,  359  ;  adds  codicil  to 
will,  ib.  n. ;  visit  to  his  daughter 
Sydney,     363  ;    praised  by    the 
"  Saturday  Review,"  ib. ;  death  of 
Mrs.  Lever,   364 ;  great  depres- 
sion  and  want   of    sleep,    366  ; 
letters  of   condolence  from  Dr. 
Graves     and     his  son,    366  ;    an 
epitaph,  367 ;  day  before  death, 
369  ;  death  in  sleep,  ib.;  funeral, 
ib.;  assets,   370  n. ;   regrets,  ib.; 
table     and    chair    presented   to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Neville,  371  ;  his 
peculiar  style,  373  ;    popular  to 
the  last,  374 
Lever,  Charles,  jun.,  299-302 
Lever,  James,   an  Englishman,  1  ; 
family,     ib. ;     employment,     2  ; 
buildings   completed,   ib.  ;    asso- 
ciated with  Johnston,  ib.  ;  mar- 
riage, 3  ;  great   social   gifts,  ib., 
13  ;  his  energy,  4,  29  ;  character 
and  appearance,  11,  12  ;   powers 
as  a  raconteur,  12  ;   portrait,  29; 
builds    Moatfield,    40 ;    extracts 
from  day-book,  68,   73  ;  sudden 
death  of  his  wife,  73  ;  death,  ib. 
Lever,  Dr.  John,  182,  294,  297 
Lever,  Rev.  John,  B.A.,  3  ;   mar- 
riage, 7 ;  assists   Charles  in  his 


studies,  15  ;  curate  at  Portumna, 
24,  48 ;  curacies,  73  ;  preferment, 
74;  a  widow's  gratitude  addressed 
to,  153  ;  his  opinion  of  "  Jack 
Hinton,"  171,  173,  242  ;  revises 
"  Maurice  Tiernay,"  279  ;  frigh- 
tened lest  Charles  should  put 
him  in  his  next,  296  ;  346 

Lieven,  Prince,  1 99 

Lismore,  201,  212 

Liston,  198 

Litton,  Edward,  132 

Lockhart,  230 

Lodge,  Mrs.  Sophia  (recollections 
of  the  boy  Lever),  3 

Londonderry,  Lord,  130,  139,  155 

Longfield,  Judge,  191,  209,  224, 
234,  242 

Lorrequer,  Harry,  39,  48,  60,  66, 
67,  74,  77-80,  94,  96, 101,102,105, 
108-110,  120-127,  187,  208,  300, 
307 

Louche,  Mr.,  3,  73,  92 

Louche,  Mrs.,  55,  65,  66,  73 

Lover,  Sam,  30,  61,  108,  151,  200, 
221,  278 

Lucas,  John,  78 

Lucca,  Bagni  di,  253,  264,  271 

Ludlow,  76 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  118,  280 

Lytton,  Lord,  264,  307,  331,  333, 
356,  357 

Lytton,  Lord  (Viceroy  of  India), 
"  a  fine-hearted  fellow,"  291 

Macaulay,  Lord,  226,  369 

MacCarthy,  Florence,  5,  24 

MacCartney,  Dr.,  50,  68 

Macdonell,  209 

Macdowell,  234 

McDougall,  2 

McGlashan,  James,  33,  50,  87,  106, 
108-110,  120-126,  128,  133,  137, 
142-144,  148,149,  168,  169,199, 
200,  205,  209,  210,  212,  214,  215, 
219,  237;  offers  terms  when 
Lever  ceased  to  be  editor,  242 ; 
243,  247,  253,  260,  270,  278,  279, 
281,  285,  287-289,  297,  305,  308, 
310 

McGrotty,  Robert,  67 

McHale,  Archbishop,  110 

Mcllwaine,  Canon,  120 

Mclntyre,  Dr.,  99 

Macnamara,  Colonel,  79 
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Maddyn,  Daniel  Owen,  166 
Magee,  Archbishop,  87,  347 
Maginn,  Dr.,  29,  33,  125,  127,  140, 

150, 172,  196,  219,  224 
Magrath,    Mr.    (the  police  magis- 
trate), 17 
Maguire,  Father,  142,  171,  172 
Mahaffy,  Professor,  347 
Mallet,  Robert,  F.R.S.,16 
Malmesbury,  Lord,  265,  280 
Mangerton,  206 
Mantua,  261 
Margueritte,  Mons.,  256 
Marryatt,  Captain,  37 
Marsh,  Dr.,  210 
Marsh,  Rev.  F.,  74 
Martin,  Dick,  original  of  Godfrey 

O'Malley,  140 
Martin,  John,  241 
Martineau,Miss,  198 
Martins,  The,  39,  85,  208,  266, 

303  312 
Mason,  George,  108,  308 
Matthew,  Father,  206 
Maturin,  Rev.  Mr.  108,  322 
Maunsell,  Dr.,  39,  46,  47,  61,  190  n., 

365 
Maunsell,  Robert,  319 
Maxwell,  Rev.  W.  H.,  87, 96  ;  foun- 
der of  military  novel,  98 ;  Lever's 
model,    100 ;    as  raconteur,   ib.  ; 
death,  101 
Maxwell,  Mrs.,  96 
Mayence,  248 

Mayne,  Commissary-General  ("  Ma- 
jor Monsoon  "),  138,  139,  147 
Mayo,  204 

Melbourne,  Lord,  190 
Melhado,  Captain,  268 
Methuen,  Lord,  313 
Metternich,  190 
Milan,  261,280 
Milton,  359 
Minto,  Lord,  287 
Missolonghi,  209 
Mitchell,  John,  241 
Mitford,  Miss,  156,  185,  277 
Moatfield,  40,  41,  117 
Moher,  Cliffs  of,  201 
Moliere,  195,  366 

Montague,    Mr.    Lever's     dancing 
master,  21  ;  described  in  "  Jack 
Hinton,"  22,  228 
Montaigne,  195 
Mooney,  Dr.  126 


Mooney  (Lever's  schoolmaster),  5 
Moore,  Tom,  153,  210,   352,  368, 

370 
Morgan,  Lady,  371 
Moring,  Field-Marshal,   339,   345, 

360 
Morrison's  Hotel,  348 
Morton,  Madison,  125 
Muckross  Abbey,  208 
Muskerry,  Lord,  190 
Musgrave,  Earl  of,  282 
Murphy,  O'Loughlin,  243 

Napier,  Sir  W.,  154,  193 
Napoleon,  I.,  197,  227 
"  Nation,  The,"  238 
Navan,  91 
Navarino,  199 
Nedley,  Dr.,  353 
Nedentorff,  Duke  de,  345 
New  Ross,  201 
Neville,  Mrs.  Julia,  371 
Niagara,  42 
Niemeyer,  131 
Nixon,  Hewitson,  8,  376-378 
Norbury,  Lord,  21,  24,  73 
Norcott's,  That  Boy  of,  40,  339 
Normanby,  Lord,  282,  290 
North,  Mr.,  379 

Nuts  and  Nutcrackers,  178,  196, 
236,  249,  282 

O'Beirne,  Major,  301 

O'Brien,  Smith,  241 

O'Callaghan,  W.  (Lever's  school- 
master), 6 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  6,  82,  129,  192, 
241,  258,  286 

O'Curry,  142 

O'Donoghue,  40,  93,  178,  206-208, 
213-215,  232,  236,  237,  252, 
259 

O' Donovan,  142 

O'Dowd,  187,  226,  237,  244,  262, 
315,  321,  335,  342,  344,  361,  367 

O'Dwyer,  Mr.  Carew,  318 

O'Gorman,  Major,  141 

O'Grady,  209 

O'Hara,  Charles,  129 

O'Leary,  Arthur,  38,  46,  48,  161, 
182,  183,  197,  211 

O'Malley,  Charles,  20,  29,  32,  33, 
71,  94,  98,  129, 131-134,  139,  149, 
150,  196,  203,  222,  301,  306,  328, 
371 
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One  of  Them,  88,  111,  112,  266, 

303,  318,  319 
O'Rafferty,  Father,  P.P.,  24 
Orr,  Mr.,  88,  121,  215,  289 
O'Shaughnessy,  Dean,  202 
O'Sullivan,    Rev.   Mortimer,    120, 

137,  142,  160,  166,  178,  192,  197, 

200,  234,  241,  246,  253,  257,  280, 

287,298,  300 
O'Sullivan,  Rev.  Samuel,  134,  205, 

210  227 
Otway,  Rev.  Cassar,  108,  137,  174, 

175,  198 
Ozanam,  237 

Palmer,  R.,  recollections,  24, 336, 350 

Palmerston,  Lord,  282,  322 

Pardoe,  Miss,  356 

Parkinson,  Dr.  J.  B.,  114,  109,  253 

Parkinson,  Dr.  Wm.,  114 

Paris,  195,  196 

Partridge,  Professor,  232 

Paul  Gosslett,  Confessions  of, 

337 
Pavia,  261 

Payne,  Admiral,  288 
Pearce,   Mr.   Stephen,  222  ;  recol- 
lections of  Lever,  230-236,  246, 
252  255  272 
Pecci,' Cardinal  (Leo  XIII.),  118 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  118,223 
Petrie,  George,  13,  209 
Pfeffers,  256 
Philpotts,  Bishop,  118 
Phillips,  Mr.,  14 

Phoenix  Park,  199,  271,  347 

Pichot,  Amedee,  155 

Picton,  General,  139 

Picnot,  237 

Pitt,  W.,  337 

Plunket,  256,  257 

Plunkett,  Captain,  105 

Poe,  Edgar  Allen,  70,  150 

Police  Office,  Dublin,  17 

Polignac,  118 

Ponsonby,  Lord,  121 

Porter,  Frank  Thorpe,  142,  145 

Porter,  Professor,  57 

Portrush,  99 

Portstewart,  85,  86.  88-91 

Portumna,  24,  25,  28 

Power,  Sir  John,  376 

Power,  Tyrone,  126,  195,  280 
-Prendergast,  J.  P    2 

"  Punch,''  232 


Quebec,  37 
Quill,  Maurice,  136 
Quin,  Rev.  John,  377 
Quinlan,  Mr.,  146 

Rabelais,  219 

Ragatz,  256 

Ranelagh,  Lord,  133,  218,  219 

Reade,  Charles,  338,  370 

Redesdale,  Lord,  281 

Reidenburg,  233,256,259 

Reider-Schloss,  253,  255 

Rheinstein,  248 

Rhoudlum    personated  by  Lever, 

30,31,257 
Richardson,  149 
Richmond,  Duchess  of,  149 
Ride,  A  Day's,  292 
Ridgway,  Dr.,  51,  54 
Roche,  Sir  Boyle,  152 
Rogers,  Governor,  270 
Rome,  261,278,350 
Rooney,  Cusack,  67 
Rosborough,  Mr.,  recollections,  4 
Rossmore,  Lord,  142 
Rotterdam,  41 

Sadleir,  John,  318 

St.  Germans,  Lord,  297,  299 

St.  Goar,  248 

"St.  Paul's  Magazine,"  337 

Santry,  Lord,  230,  243 

Sattell,  Mr.,21,268 

"Saturday  Review,  The,"  363 

"  Saunders,"  36,  72 

Schiller,  62 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  174,  204,230,  238, 
243,246,340,350,359,368 

Scribe,  291 

Seward,  Dr.,  effects  of  his  ventrilo- 
quism, 71,  72,  142 

"  Sevres,  Coiffeur  of,"  197 

Seymour,  General,  302 

Seymour,  Lord  G.,  308 

Seymour,  Sir  Hamilton,  letters 
from,  115;  "Lorrequer"  in- 
scribed to,  116  ;  137,  165,  246, 
288,  334 

Shakespeare,  315,  340,  359 

Shannon,  The,  scenery  of,  28,  76,  80 

Sharp,  Mr.,  R.H.A.,  134,  135 

Shaw,  Dr.,  351,  353 

Shaw,  Rt.  Hon.  F.,  146 

Sheehan,  Remmy,  134, 135, 164,  225 

Sheil,R.  L.,  265,  291 
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Shelley,  263 

Sheridcan,  R.  B.,  304,  310,  373 

Shiel,  64,  225 

Siborne,  193 

Sinclair,  Catherine,  170 

Singer,  Bishop,  74,  228,  280 

Sirr,  Major,  32 

Slater,  Rev.  N.,  73  n. 

Sligo,  Marquis  of,  204 

Smith,  Crafton  E.,  344,  359 

Smith,  Sidney,  270 

Smollett,  174,  296,  307,  371 

Smyly,  John  G.,  115 

Somerville,  Mrs.,  269 

Southey,  289,  368 

Spencer,  Alex.,  practical  joke  on, 

58;  116, 117, 178, 259, 337, 349,  359 
Spencer,  Lord,  275,  299,  347 
Spezzia,  174,  280,  295,  312, 315, 318, 

321,  324,  329,  332,  336,  346,  351 
Stafford,  Lord,  117 
"  Standard,  The,"  34,  370 
Stanford,  Rev.  C,  106,  171 
Starkey,  Digby,  190,  319 
Steele,  Tom,  134,  241 
Stevens'    Hospital ,    50 ;    startling 

event    in    the    dead-room,    51  ; 

dance   at,  52  ;    Lever's  joke  in, 

53,349 
Stoker,  Dr.,  22,  221 
Stokes,  Dr.,  349,  352 
Swift,  Dean,  42,  74,  198,  347,  370 
Sue,  Eugene,  291 

Talbot,  Lord,  43 

Talleyrand,  190,  325 

Tanderagee,  298 

Taylor,  Tom,  361 

Templeogue,  180, 184, 189, 190, 199, 

208  ;  en  fete,  210,  211,  220,  222, 

229,  230,  234,  237,  243 
Tennent,  Sir  E.,  288,  344 
Thackeray,  William  M.,  20,  61,  65, 

72,  125,130,  148,  157,  181,  184, 

185  ;  parody  on  Lever,  186,  187  ; 

220,  244,  280,  292,  294,  315,  356, 

369,  370,  373,  374 
Theatricals,  Amateur,  7,  264 
Thiers,  M.,  226,  238,291 
Thompson,  Miss,  52 
Thornhill,  Stillorgan,  177 
Thucydides,  340 
Tichborne  trial,  Lever  deceived  by 

Claimant,  356 
Tiernay,  Maurice,  278,  285,  294 


"Times,  The,"  274,  370 

Tipperary  Joe,  14,  141,  163,  164 

Tirnau,  363 

Tisdall,  Dr.,  142 

Toler,  Dr.,  220 

Trieste,  125.  139,253,  256,257,324, 

329,  341,  343-345,  356,  357,  359, 

368,  369,  373 
Trinity   College,   Dublin,  life  in, 

29  et  seq.;  330,  371 
Trollope,  Anthony,  337,  352,  366 
Trollope,  Mrs.,  269,  352 
"  Truban,  Tunnel  of,"  197 
Tullamore,  73,  74,  165 
Tuohill,  Dr.,  50,  51,  75 
Turin,  346 

Tuscany,  Grand  Duke  of,  271 
Tweedy,  Dr.,  31,  52 
Tyrell,  Mr.,  351 
Tyrol,  The,  200,  211,  253,260,  275 

Uhland,  73 
Unthank,  Bobby,  78 
Ulster  King-at-Arms,  299 

Vandeleur,  Judge,  21 

Yaughan,  Rev.  J.,  83 

Yenice,  261,  369 

Yerona,  261 

"  Versailles,  The  Early  Trains  to," 

197 
Victoria,  Queen,  118,  248 
Vienna,  47,  315 
Voltaire,  124 
Von  Goler,  252 
Von  Pollnitz,  255 
Von  Wollff,  Alexis,  246 
Vorarlberg,  253,  256,  257 

Waller,  John  F.,  19, 132, 140,223,224 
Walpole,  Memoirs,  238  n. 
Warburton,  Eliot,  241,  280 
Ward,  Baron,  287 
"Warder,  The,"  134,136 
Wardlow,  Mr.,  310 
Waterford,  201 
Waterloo,  259,  331 
Waterloo,  Stories  of,  192 
Watson,  Bowes,  359 
Watson,  Mr.,  359 
Watson,  Sir  Thomas,  338 
Waverley  Novels,  24,  294 
Weimar,  47,  48 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  139,147,148, 
155,209,291,361 
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Wells,  Dr.,  70 
West,  Dr.,  72 
West,  Henry,  Q.C.,  recollections  of 

Lever,  20,21,146,349 
Westport,  101,  284 
Whateley,  Archbishop,  84,  118,170, 

226-228 
Whist,  190,  312, 319, 325, 350 
White,  Charles,  238 
Whiteside,  Chief  Justice,  200,  209, 

341 
Whitley,  Rev.  B.,  8 
Wicklow,  201 
Wiesbaden,  250 


Wilde,  Sir  William,   54,  101,  130, 

147,182,209,216,329,352 
Williams,  Miss,  113 
Williamson,  Mr.,  350,  351 
Willis,  N.  P.,  127 
Wilson,  Professor,  101,  215 
Woodpark,  Lever  resides  at,  117 
Worcester,  Lord,  291 
"Wrestling  Doctor,  The,"  58 
Wright,  Dr.,  351 
Wright,  Rev.  G.  N.f  13, 21, 84 
Writers,  Irish,  241 
Wycherley,  373 
Wyndham,  209 
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